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Ensllth  Idyll.  II.  In  Memorinm,  Mitud, 
and  oincp  Poems,  iir.  Biillnds  and 
olhor  Po«m)>.  H'.  IdylK  «r  thv  KIuk. 
^.  Dranint.     Kiaji    »vii ,  i'inil.,  ;..    art. 

hljj|>    It-utlirr,  ^-    licl    aiK^i. 

TH8    DBAMATIC    WORKS.     •■  JllnlnUlW 

ii.U-.iHU.    :.  I.. I.  ii<i..i.  i?<,  iLr. 
OOLDENTREASUBr  SERIES.  ^■l■■lh.Ii^  M. 

(li'l  ;    JlriilP   lr;.lli,r,    .jiH    nlu",    'J.    'W.   Ocl. 

In  Mcniorlnm.    The  Princess.    LyrlCAl 

PoeiMMi-iiiii^iiiii  lavlli  or  iho  Kmcr. 
IN  MEMORIAM.    ^^'Iili  N"if^  i.< t)>;Aiitli<T. 

Killi-ilrit  llil.l  SM  I."iiiir>:><<iv>i.  :>>.  iifI. 
ALFRED  LORD  TENNVSOM.       V   \l^ Ir. 

Iiy   llsifiii,  l.iii:(i  IKSMMix    «iili  l^■^. 

Irnll  ,>tii|  K.i.  -n.iilr'.       I'.itin  ii-iwd  -Vii..  (V. 

SHAKESPEARC. 

THE  CAMBR  IDC  K  SHAKESPEARE.  ASv* 

,LI)ll    lll'llxil     I.iIILjliI  KillIAi    lij    W.     ALPIK 

Wm.iiiT.  M.A..  LI.U.     It  toll.    9V0.,  UK*!. 

TKS  CLOBB  EDITION.  1Mll<^l  hy  W.  •) 
i:i  ttih  mill  \> ,  .\i.i<i>  WnioilT.  rilulv  ^vti  , 
Hi  n.l.  A1..<>l.'.i)i.Tlmi|.,lNlt  iillt>«ul;.i>u-< 
Kin  i-ilm-t,  .I"  iivl. 

VICTORIA  EDITIOM.    S'.K 

Vol.].  OIMKIIIK.".      VkI    II.  lllTO'lllEtEfi. 
Viil    111.  T«A<;KIi|B4     rr>wiisiu,  if.  U.I 

IlH'll 

THK  EVERSLGy  EDITION.  10  i»)>.  W'ltli 
Slimit   li>tr»"1il.  Ut.li4  ikriil  l'>'"'>tl*^ti's  Ity  Pro. 

I«».ir  I'.  II-  IlLKi'iiXii.    hMk  dTD.  t».  rwt 

V4l*h      ^L>lr 

1lio   Hnp  ntnj  nlui  >>r  hml  111  •i>tianii(T 
vulliijipt-*.      Ptk^^B  ;  L'li.4ll.  |j-  KUrh  ;  umii,  ^r^lt 

SONGS  AND  SONNETS.  K^mm  ulih  X..u>. 
i.y  I'l-ir.  y.  v.  v\iMt.A\K    h-ii  im...,  &  ril 

WORDSWORTH. 

COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Wlili  ... 

[iilri-iurliMri  h{  ,fllN^  Mni'^.Ki     M  |-      tVllll 

11  l^jTtT.iit      rnn»ji  .s>.L .  T.   ^L/ 
TUB  HECLUSE.    Knj'.  (•"..>.  n-f. 
POEMS.    -«'l-     PROSE  WORKS     i  v.-K 

JOURNALS.    ;i-K    HM".  i«i.  *«.  net 

(•i.-Ii.  |/,'«rif*H  Sfriti. 

OtOUOH. 
POENS,    li]   «i<Tiiii.  llioiii'L'irDii     iV>«>i 

"11  .  V"  '1' 
SELECTIONS   PROM  THE   POEMS.      P>-tl 

OOLERIDQE. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Wl'ti  l«iii*1iii.al>an  '•/  0.  li  CiwniKT.i.,  uii-l 
PurtnilL    friini  Hrii,.  7i  ft). 


MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.     3 

vnli      (tliilii'  >>i'..  If.  iii'l  •-.b'li. 
Vul.  t.       Knri}  P.-tiiii,  NurratlTO  PjXiH. 

a»i|  Aoiiiiii*. 
Vnl.  IT.    I.jrlt  «h1  Bl(<iiii'  PiM'ifi*. 
Vol.  in.  I'raiiiucli'  aiitl  IjiIt  I'roinh 

I  K-v'tltit  Srritt. 
COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS.      1  ••'*■ 

SELECTED  POEMS.    P.ii  "-    t^.M.v^. 

All..  I'lolli  rlnmil.  villi  [111  liark  ami  iiilt 
U-]',  j-"lt  «•■■.,  e».  tW  i.i'l ;  ilmi"  l.-»il>"r, 
lull  cl  It   l">k    .■iliclvlll    ■■ilf*'".    I"'"    ■'',"-• 

.t*.  *i■^  iii'i  rr*"Mi  M  '/fVTi»..fw  ^it/iff 

THE  SCHOLAR  GIPSY  AND  THYBSIS. 
Illaiti-.Ui'I  liy  K.  it.  -V«W.  '-■njuii  S>'.., 
;*.  <ir  mil. 

SHELLEY. 
POETICAL  WORKS.  KHii..!  Ii>  Pnrf-  I>o«. 
|'J:n  \HlJi  .1  tVnlf.iJt.  Ciirirfiii  r\.'  ,  7j.  ft^. 
POEMS  FROM  SHELLEY.  f.-lLvl«l  uid 
■tniiii:.,l  1.,  Siiii'»,j|ir.  A-  Itd'wiKK.  PoU 
aviL.iU  IVr.  III'I  Al»i  ln<l"tti(-li?wiD(,  wtlh 
irlli  lmi;k  mill  ifilt  Ui[i.  t*.  iM.  ii<t :  in  llait> 
liini'in,  Kill  iinrl,  ami  till  fliK*.  w.  rt.1.  net. 

CHRISTINA    R08SETTI. 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF 
1  UKl.-JIS.V  IHJ.-.-i;irl       Vhli    InUi-J'W' 

tl.in.  Vlriii.pir.iiiii]  Null-.  ii>  W   M    Kiw-irrft 

<'l  H.ih  II  ^*H.  .  i,'i  p.f.ri  .'fi.tli.  'i    lT»r 

POEMS  OF  CHRISTINA  ROSSBTTL  il<.)«B 
■13.1  K.liK'.l  1.)  W  ii.i.iAV  M  Ho-Hfrri  WI(b 
fNiiiinl)  full  -ti<  .^f  of  ix'1  :nl*i  Ini'lifili 
ii1*ii*fii.  Ullt  lunk  »np|  nil  1.-.I1,  3'- ivi  i-'i; 
ltiii[i  knllitr.  lElll  'lUik  ftiKl  i:iU  -^Ikv*.  it.iM. 

OMAR    KHAYYAM. 

RUBa'iyaT  OP  OMAR  KKATYiiH.  tl>-  .\»- 
Iri'ijiiimr P.p»l  >.(  Pir.i».  H.iiil..r.-!  iii;>i 
Kiiuli'li  ^  I'nc  ii)  IliiWjttii'  Kim.lKRAi.li. 

OlfKlitAI.  Hiw  ElilTlltV.  Pnn'Ii<i>.,nl 
lilii'lKlK,  lOi.  IM. 

rik'  iJOI.IiK.N  TKE.lxrKV  KlilTKIV. 
Pciit  .111V,  w.  ivL  iii'l ;  iiJiBi  III  v.linli  rlonuii. 
Dili  imrfcitiil  elU  lijji.a-.e.'.  iii-hUnijiltmthtr. 
utK  luK'k  unit  ulll  v*Ur<^.  -I",  *!•'.  (.^^'^ 

Tim  HH  K  t:iHTIii>S..r  llu- HI!lUI¥.tr. 
itlEll  llh<' llTLurlirj.1  fivfiicw*  ai.tl  \nl«^  llril. 
rilri  I  mmi  svu  ,  ihiti-Iiiiu'III.  St  (VI  nrt. 

ilKPItlMM  4IK  illK  VIHSV,  (iKIIiStl. 
THlltl..  ^^IIHH  lillC  Kmriil'i.'i.  IVii.y 
llinin  .  rliitli,  11.1  lie!  I'X'I. ;  4  u.li.  lu  ln«, 
a-,  ft'  iii't. 
A  CONCORDANCE  TO  PITZCBRALD'S 
OMAIl  K]UV>  iM  lit  J.  U.  Ti-TiH. 
Evln  rf'-n  II  H^'H...  fiMirKruv.il.  ij^  1W.  Dhri. 

LOWELL. 

COMPLETE    POETICAL    WORKS,      ntili 

T'lTlLlll        SImI        I  111  I  Pill  III 'I Ii>       Vlllllit'k 

lliviiiiv      i'i(.«ti  ■.».!   :.  r.l 
THE  COLLECTBD  WRITINGS  OF  JAMES 

Kl  S.SEI.J.    IJIWRM.      I.>    11'  t..l»,     frs.nM 

1*..*    .    'S*.     tNH.ll 

HEARTSEASE  AND  RUE.    I'rovuStUL.  5>. 

WHITTIER, 
THE     COMPLETE     WORKS     OF     JOHll 

uuEHM.iHt"  wiirniF.ii,    :...i..  ii--.ii 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS,    l^«..l.l.^.^  Edi- 

tlmi.     *Viili  ttl-ort™!!.     l-i.H  fl»u,,  u.M. 


MAGMILLAN  Ji  CO.,  IrtD.,  LONDON. 


b. 


<)nABTiatI.T  UTKBARY  ADVBRTISKB. 

MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &^o7s  LIST. 

NEW    PART    IN    THE    I'ttKSS. 

The    American    Revolution. 

By  the  Risht   Hon. 

SIR    GEORGE     OTTO    TREVELYAN.    Bart, 

P»rt  til. — Saratotci   and    Brand>wliic.    Valley   Force.    England  and 

Fe*nct  at  War. 
WiUt  a  ltm:p».    8m  lln  the  Aniumn, 

The    Strength     of    Nations. 

An  Argrument  rrom  History. 
By    J.    W.    WELSFORD,    M.A. 

^^^^^_  l.'rOWIl     X\:'  .  ,*i(.    lift. 

'Itnuclilv  •{••■kia^.  Iho  ■'■■titrni  liltn  ••!  ()>•■  1-^>k  !•  !■>  rhovi  luiw  tlx-  [^Ui-jr  ol  Prn> 
0>d».  tn  ctn.i  Imtiii  i.f  iin-i)li"rliiMtrraat'>'  I't.wr.  wtioltj- nr  In  gjoiLtlip  riun  or  iniiiliv*. 
■^^■^"^^"i.  i<rini'iinl(ti*i«,  niul  rrpithtl'^  "lOfu  UMary  N-euii.  1I<ti\  (h  [iipI,  is  ti  iieir  Iniitr- 
_^^_«  or  hi.i'iry.  .  .  .  VTu  miT  •ny.  in  l>rtrl.  iliat  iliit  TuiiiiirLa.Mi-  Itidklinrni  oC 
■nxvlir  t*  Ml|>t>>>t(ad  try  Ibr  Imnioviililp  ItKlltBuny  at  lnitlH|iuMl>lu  (iK-las  kU^  pCBMUItod 
■  cl>«  liaa4  rl  II  ntwIiT  of  hH  iniiirriii).'~sruit<lni  J. 

MEMOKUI     i:l)ITIl>N    <»l'    MAI.I.-S    ALPINE   <H]|D8. 

THE    ALPINE    GUIDE,      Hj  tU-  late  -loiix   Bali-,  F.K,8., 

I*rteldcnt  df  iLe  \l|,lnit dali. 
ToL  tl-  THE  CcsniAL  AU^.  l-art  1..  Iiirlodlnr  Slmw  iwrllom  ul  >t«lt:it>riiLud  W  Ilw* 
S'onfa  nf  til.  RliHic  (lud  Itlii.nc  Vitllev.  .1  XKi"  Kltnlos*.  Iki'o'nita<-'»d  nnA 
nmlKoil  fill  h^lwilt  of  till' Atritnr  Cinl-  iinilcr  lbi>  (•(■ni-riil  KiIltor«htij  al  A.  V, 
VAi.KVnST.HK  llMilt^Kvlvw  »It'l>ir>t  •  L"-)1W'-.  Cjimliriilii.-.  VVitht  XUiJh,  (.■ruwii 
iivft,  at  Af.  Url. 

T'.l.I.  Tne  Wc*rEli<c  Ai.ps;  t)i"  Alptiw  Id'ffioD.Kniiilint  ibt'  Rh'iui*  Vnlla-r.  trom  IhpCnl 
Ac  Ti'ii't"  !'■  ttii-  tvmi-k'D  l^^»,    Wufc  !•  New  uii-l  IK-'  [•■■■f  M.>T'»-   ''n'-^n  nui.,  li,  m-1. 

HINTS     AND     NOTES.    PRACTICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC,     FOR 
TRAVELLERS  IN  THE  ALPS.    (.Ton  li  Hto.,:ii  n.'l 

TWO  NEW  WORLDS:   I.  THE  INFRA-WORLD.    11. 

THE  SUPRA-WORLD,      lly    K.  K.  roi'RMKII  nAl.llK.  B  Si .  .luH.i.r  nl  "'nwi 
Uli-'tri^n  Tiiivirv."  .'/u  Mf  M^'J". 

•_•  nki(  toot  uiiVI  nnfai'K  nl  nfffio^l  fa  prnrr'nff  tA*  iHHifi-'^  r/  lUnrr  nniT  Hate  u,-ltl\  tli* 
%ttm  %f  tin  m«t*  mtttrm  rrt^frtrt  vf  tr-Uni'fif  ffr'.i'r'i,  7frr  frnitmi'iit  tuf^ndfi  1v  t^v  infiuil* 
«>  a**  mM«  sn4  f*F  lufimfcilmal  on  f*e  oftirr.  nnrf  ifrtf  la  a'/'ri  a  "finl  anfrr  '  0/  ranh  talhi 
t^^  rratmf  atrmtdu  4i>'vitj^rt  n/tct  oarttn  roilrfv.Vpd  ^^  ih*  human  irrlillf^^  Jhm  moia  thif9i$  of 
fM*  apt"*  ''  mat  a  un'ft'H  niniliurlia  on  a  paflrrtt  not  riidpiu  dilfirrnt  fram  Ovrtf*  rteeunUn^ 
fff  0  if^o/t*  and  m*AiiraHr  tcalr  of  ntHitlnrn.  ami  hhuIHh  o"  h  rtmrtpon^fflf  latftr  tealr. 
tptttmrntmntmrtrt  Urr  Mtner  ^liin  Ihe  immit  Infra- nnrld  anil  Suprv-Woi!4  rMptcfvai*. 

LONUMANS-    PCKKET    LIBItAKV    (NEW    VOLUMES), 

MORRIS'S  rw.)  THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JASON. 
FROUDE-S    (J.    A.>    SHORT    STUDIES    ON    GREAT 

SUBJECTS.      :■  l\  1.  ^cil.i  .■.:!  • 

STEVENSON'S     (R     L.j     MORE     NEW     ARABIAN 

NICHTS.     IHE   DYNAMITER. 

LONOlfANH,  OREEN  A  CO.,  39,  Puternoeter  Row,  Londoo.  £.0. 
Kow  Vori:,  BviiilMy,  and  CalouUa. 


THE  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

Writlert  by  vnrious  Authors   under  the 
Directio't  and    Editor&'iip  of  the    .    .    . 

REV.   WILLIAM    HUNT,    D.Litt, 

i'Kit*.[iii;\'r  111-  T!iK  novm.  niiTOiin'AT.  wK'itrrv, 

And  REGINALD  LANE  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

IN  TWELVE   VOLUMES,  DEMY  8vo. 

f-m'li  Voliimt.'  having  its  tnvii   Indi.'X  and  two  of  nvn'L'  Ma|w, 

The  Price  of  emit  Volume  Is  7s.  6tt.  nei  If  sutd  seitarately,  hut 
COMPLETti  SETS  may  be  subscribed  for  through  the  booksellem 
til  I  he  price  of  £4  net,  payment  being  made  at  the  rate  of  6s.  Sd. 
net  OB  the  defhery  of  each  Volume. 


Vol.1,     Fno3«  Hit  KAiij-ii^n-  Timk-  ru 

TI1K  SnnvAX  Cr.-.JiyrR-rt'  ilo  l(W.,      By 

TlJllllA*Ili)l>(JKI!:.l),C.I..I.Itt.I).,F0nAW 

of  riiKi'nily  <'olli-iro,  l.anilrui :  MpmtKT 

at  Ilir  UniUli  A''iul<'iD7.     WItli  5  MiiiJ*. 
iKiaHy. 

Vol.  11.      KliiiH    TlIK   NUIIMAX  CoKut'Kh-r 

TO  riiK  DK.xrH  111.  Jonx  (UW  m  r:ioi. 

By  UIXIKOS  Ul'BTO!*  AD.MIn.  ITofwwr 
o(    UlXury    lu    Tiilu    ITniirrrUr.     Willi 

Vni.  111.  i-lttlM  TlIK  .Wl'KWWX  07 
HRNRV  in.  TrtTTlK  DEATH  OF  KUH  AItU 
111.  tVM  to  ur.l  ByT.r.ToiT.  MA. 
Proli-f.yr  o(  Utdlii-itil  iiiiO  Wvtlcru 
tli-liir)  111  lliu  L'niM-ri'tl)'  o(  Miiiolioli-r. 
Willi  :iMii|«  [itHuis. 

VoL  IV.  I'lirid  TBK  .V<'CTWMOV  OF 
mctlARD  II.  TO  niBUKAni  Or  ItlH^  HASU 
111.  OS::  li>  14^'>L  lly  C.  OMAN',  U.A_ 
Chivlit'lu  I'ryfvt^'r  o(  Jlwkrii  lli»(i>ry  \o 
lliM  L*nlv>-r*lly  of  Oifonl:  J^p|n^H'^  <•( 
tlmShttdi-U'iLOi'iui.    ■WllLIMii*. 

ilt^ilu. 

V«i  V.  pBOJi  TBI  AccssMos  OF  nnvnv 

VII.  TO  TUB   DE.VrtI    OP    IlKMIV   VIII. 

rlW.  10  r-iTi     Ri  II  .\  I.  Fi'irKJ;  M.A.. 
FflluwaiiilTuiiirrif  Srii  (:ii!liv<^.oiIiinl- 

Vol,  Vt  IMT  v.>  li»t  Ily  A.  F.  Puu.*,iu>, 
JI..L.  IVofraMiT  ol  L'ouiikiuiioriiil  llinlory 
IB  UnlvFraity  l'oL<vi>.  LaikdoiL 


JAMK4I.  TO  rilK  llevTim.lTloN  lUm  in 
IW»»  ity  F.  f,  MiiVTMilK,  MA.  Ilw. 
tvMiir  ri[  llt«t'"ry  Jii  Tlnivornllv  OiIIl'^i-. 
l/)tiilon :  [oTniRflv  Fi-IIiiw  ol  OricJ 
Colltjw.  i>sfor<l.  (/Iwdl*. 

Vol,  viir.  !««'  In  imi  liy  UHIIAMU 
IjmiiK  )l  A-  n-olc^Jor  m  nijitorT  in  thi- 
rnHTrrtly  ot  Giliiiliuriili  i  fwraiurlv 
Fctlov  lit  BnufuutKi  CollvKc  U^ronl. 

iiti  prwjMraiiim. 

Vol.  IX.  1WJ  to  KW.  By  I.  9  I.K\nAsr, 
M_A.,    rorm^rlv     Fi'llow     of    IluiBonoir 

Vi.l.  X.    FlIoJlTIIlt  ACCKwtoK  iiKORCtBIB 

ITI.  T\>  TirK  ("i-OfK  ctr  I'itTs  Viiht 
AnaiMrtu.vnoN  il7«'  to  iwii.  Byiliu 
Itpv.  William  ni-xr,  M-A..  ULUt,. 
Trinity  <;n[I•Kl^  Onlnnl.    Wiiti  I  Mn|WL 

VuLXI.  ritUllAt>»l\On)K'nAl>M]W!rniA- 
TION  (TU  Tint  Ct.ii'«K  of  WluMAM  IV.Vi 
UKKIV    IIMil     to     IK17.       By     tho     non. 

(iKuimi;  C.  UtiounicK.  D.ClL.,  Iiiu- 
Wonlmi  »l  JiiTluii  L'oUiiici-.  Dxlnnl.riiiil 
J.  K.  ForiiKKIMill*si.  M..U  MneiUlfD 
<\>)l*if(-.  ()s(»t>l.  l^i'lorpr  til  t'liuwi™  ni 
Klnc'i  CoUfV.  Loiulon,    Wrth  .1  }lTi(nt. 

ViilXU.    TlIKllKIISVUl'yrBEX  VlrTOIllA 

ils3T  in  UMI).  By  S»u>m;x  Ja>»,  M..I.. 
iliLUtal  CoUi-ki-'.  OUonl  :  fnmicilv  U.-I-- 
Ittlnr    ou    niAlury    nl    Klnii'*    CoIIvkt. 


LONGMANS,  GKEKN  ik  CO.,  39,  PiiiCTiio«Ler  Itow,  I^iidoa,  E.C. 
Mow  Yoric,  Bomb*;,  and  CtJirutEA. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  GO.'S  LIST 

SECOND  F.OITION,  WITH  AOWTIONS,  NOW  READY. 

Garibaldi's    Defence    of    the 
Roman   Republic. 

By    GEORGE    MAOAULAY    TREVELYAN. 

Willi   7   Mik[a  uul  »&  IllnstnktiotUL      ^o.      (>«.  tW,  UUt. 
-U  «-t)aldauriMR)ib«l)iitf>aulivof  Cartrlc'*Irl(iid.Dr)-aMlaki.  Lo  make  Lbiirisrjr  dull. 

^J^Sm9c*)^»  I'-k  ">U  't  )■■  L-ti>iIUiiit<> BDt  fituiti; |iuli<  !<i  ItiD  frTAilni.w  nt  !ti>ni'Inri1  vir' 
^^^^^^^taMTi^t.  Till-  tiumtivp  nil>-nni.v«  llkr  ik  iwifFiiiii  to  thi>  •ound  o(  mii<ni'.  Ii  It  inii> 
HHHHKClxil  liKlurf  cliiknivil  wltli  >  Rn«  vntbuitiuDi,  luid  rmbnldod  in  u  nljlo  full  at  n 
r     (731  •■  'sTwl  aaiile  otoiinonco."— Anfy  AVia» 

THE  TRUST  MOVEMENT  IN  BRITISH  INDUSTRY  : 

1     -Siti'lv   .j1    B.i-iriL-M  Onrunlnlldii.      t!i     iivMiT    W.    M\i  iii>-Tl.    II  1,.    l.^rLliir.-r, 
l.i>«»l>>n  Kiho-il  ii(  KvoitmolfA.  nn-il  KKiiii»ii<<r  in  C-'Diuiciw,  UifTiiiUiiliuni  L'liiverilljr. 

-  W<-  .-"U- I'll- 1-  t)i-it  Mr.  Sliirroiilr  hu  tl'inr  leroul  ii-rvd'O  In  IwinpltiR  on!  hi»  mlunie  .m 

■T'.      '■  "■"  ■      :  Hrliiih  inilnMry '    .    ,        Tlie  liimli  niiiv  fii>  ni'iXKmriKlwl  »am 

r-^  liL.'  ui^Ju'tnuL  btnlnrv'  <:>'  Lhc-  i^ouTtfry.  ariPi  *ti>EiWllnu  ih*'  ninwAT- 

sn  ■       ■  1  ■-  !>/  "iirli  «  ■•!uiriw-l<if  »  111  W  ((r™il>  wcliiiiiiyl.'  -  T[IK  iSTATtST. 

TME  NBW  VOLUME  IS  NOW  (EEAbr. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER:   A  Rev'eiv  of  Pnlillc  Events  at 

IlKiiii:  iiii'l    *'■'  ■•ii'l  ^■■'  '!>'■  V.  .IT  1i"iJl     -.o.     lii.. 

-  Till'  ■  .\n''ii  'I  '<  ■-■i'''''"  nl-«-.iv>  lmiir'i'-'«  otii-  ;n  :i  m^i'lDl  (il  i-JTrfiil  mlitmiraTl  com- 
ma. iKii   "■*  :>'■'  t>o4  ■□II.-  wlii.-llii*i  iti-  Milor  btu  not  IbU  year  tvu^-huil  lil)rb-w»tiir 


1-HE  WHITE  MANS  WORK  IN  ASIA  AND  AFRICA. 

,»     [»i-i-ii->ioti  "T    !hi-    IJiii    111  Hi.  (I  III. ■•   ol   11k-   l.'ol'.mr   i;ti*->liiin.     Ky   I.EdV.vltu 

Vi.-ri.iN    iH  .(      iti'iiii  ■>ii>.,  r.>,  iii'l. 

JAPANESE  RULE  IN  FORMOSA.  njrY..sAuit».TAKKK*wHi, 

^^  W.-«il~rr  ol  Ihi-Julam— Dir-1.  »  itJi  Il.-(.i..-  hv  It-irnn  SlllHfKI  GlITU,  tniWI  ol  thi> 
^^H  (ridJ  Ad  m  mini  nit  lull,  Imnnliilcil  liy  (iKOHtill  BlurrjIKAirit  Tukfu.  Wlib  Jimp 
^^B      nn'l  S^  IMQutiMli'ifii     Kvn„  III'.  IW,  rtiil. 


il  iirH,-|i  bain  hub  ttitdrcn.ndl  nnlj-nin  nnii'voilhy 

(  cijic'ital  mfitr.-iiiliy. >ii liM  aiiiii«iiitf.  Iiy  thr  vny,  m  il»  lili« 
'II-  :Li?r;ac]nl  jwrillilly  jtvun^-initu  Kiu*k<:D^T.Iii-  nm^U-  irlviin  qwt 
:.i.«-l'i  ijiiK-iiT  :■"■'  ''"  '  Ii  iiif  o(  poW  :  I'lr  itlt-i  lit  jv  roiiiiirliiMn  aiiil  not  JcnuiEitmbly 
lat  l<^»IiiiVJil)'  %"  '1'"  clIK'ii-n.-y  ol  Juiau  lU  n  .■oloiililnii  .■oiinlry."  — SiciniilAN. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  STEWARD  AND  THE  TRIAL  OF 

PBKHS  ;  -*  ^■">'"l  Inicli-i"  I'lio  11  J"|ir(  i,il  itr.uu'li  rii  i'iiii>.iiiiii.ii-tiii|  (Imrriinii'iH 
,  j,,'j^J  cpiir-'ly  Cr''"  Orl/iiHiI  S-iiir..--  i.f  iJiMrmi.ll.in.  jiinl  .mnnfii.-ly  u\.ao 
hlilM^rtu  urtpniiU-a luttif rlnl)'.    U>  L  Vf.  V|!UN0.\  IIaiI'  qi'Iit.    mio.  Iti-,  iic(. 

.  ,  ffi^  0tft  part  a/  tkit  Imiili  roiitaiiiB  a  hiatoia  of  tin  onsl"  ant  t/eotloimunt  of  tilt 
^,,lrJift-r  •'/  f"!*'"^*-  tiispBiiliQa  ant  functions  at  (Irs  ii9  ra'liili  fi'it  9ieat  ojicr*  of  Stat  t 
«tra»7danw  '"  if'*'"'-  '**'  "roiil  par!  drait  ivHh  fltr  'jtnlirium  parliiui.'  nod  fit  oilplinaHai}  In 
Jt*  frJL  f.  rf,0  trial  »/  »>'»•»  i>f  tin  "olni.  r*<  ^rrlopniTHt  of  («p  i)rlr<i:ififi  h  t/actO  jKttn  tttif 
STiT^njffi  (•  ""■  "'•"  "^  W(ji>(/  Ylll. ,  (ii.lpni  0«  nrnnj.  It  It  crmlootfi*.  o/  ituDttiatt  /arpiUA 
iJ  .L.  TLj  *r  f  *i»  $tvi4r<i'^  rt/  fj)q'tti"i  iiuif  Of'ttim*-  fl"  *»roft,'/j>jfrti  'fAtittitii/n-  Tkr  ufiolr  iivrk  ft 
^^STaln  or/tf'"**'  dntumiwrj.  of  loliitti  manti  /lowr  ntui-f  Otjiori  ifrn  fiiiiitr^. 

•  Wif   r^v^tmriitw\    Mr.  \>tnoii    Hai-i'oun*   laluivv  ta   iKitliii-luun.   Iawy«ni.   nnd 

tOStSMAN!*,   OREKN  <fc  OO.,  39,  Ritemoster  How,  London,  E.C. 
N«w  I'tiik,  Booibaj".  »ad  Ciloutla, 


QDABTBBLV  UTBitABT  ADVERTI8BB. 


iJ«ty. 


Wm.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS. 

BOOKS  IN   THE    PRESS. 


IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS   OF  MARCO   POLO: 

tttim  llio  .iMaant  of  ■  l»uri»-T  OviTtiiri'l  fmiii  Siinln  ui  IVt.111.  Ily  AI  ^i-'n  CI^MtSSCK 
U.KlJtyUVLS  ItnCCK.  laicConnntuimnitthoUliltuiu  l(4<inin«nl  nr  InldDlrjr. 

4l..,      With  «(![«  iiiiil  riimn-      5A11. 

THE    OPERATIONS    OF    WAR    EXPLAINED 
AND    ILLUSTRATED. 

Br  okmsiiju.  sin  EDw.vRri  unvvi:  n\Mi.i:Y.  i;»mi,  Ki\sr.G.    a  New  K<uiiaii. 

lliniurtil  >il>  V(i  til*  Inint  niiDlii'DiPCia  li]-  Coluacl  L.  K.  KioaEU„  AiobUmt  Dlrw'lor 
atSlulT  JIuIii:'  St  IlinuLjunTli-riL 

l>rmv  'Ml,      HI-.  W.  ii^'l. 

THE    CAMPAIGN   OF   1815,  Chiefly   in    Flanders. 

By  l.iiMT.  fOLDVia.  V>'.lLTK(l  IL  J.iMli.-*.  Auilmcoi  "  .Mu'icru  firati-it].' 
Ilnuy  "fi-t.     M'ilh  iiiim.Tniii  llliM  r;i1.niii«  iiiii!  Mutx. 

THE    SOVEREIGNTY    OF    THE    SEA. 

An  Hl-liin  ■■:il  A.-crjuiit  "1  liii'  t  Lilt  111-  111  ili>'  i->.lii"n  (-  iiirriiuiiim  i>i  tin.'  itrii  nil  Siiii  :ini|  iiI 
till'  K> 'jliltioii  of  ilir  Tr-rrtirirtiil  W'M.-r-,  miili  Ni...-i;ilr.'(iTr.'iic-ii  tii  llm  RlirlilsoC  Fl>liliii;, 
Uf  T.  WKUY!*S  flLTorf,  MI).  FII.^.E,  S-Jcalillc  :«u|H-riii1oi]iIi»il,  l^^tlirn    ll<«nl 

Il.^jiiV  H'O       Willi  IllU'trilli'Jtiv 

FOREST   ENTOMOLOGY. 

Br  A.  T,  OILLAM'KllS  I'.K.K,  Wooil  M.tii,.^-.-r  n.  lli-  <Wi..,- i!i.-  Duk.:  «1  NoHlt- 
linitii'rlilitil,  K.ir 

I'l  iii^      ■■<■'. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT  OF  GREEK   PHILOSOPHY. 

Bj-  HiilSKItr  AffAM^'ON  I,I„I1,.  liilr  ITriti-»fir  ot  I^fcrj,'  m  n,,.  Ini ,  ,r-.ll>  ■■!  iilii'L-ii«. 
KiIiU.-!  kv  rfiifi'SMir  tvoiit.Kr.  I ';i»it-ji<t|r'^  riiitt<r»it>'.  tiii'l  KiiliKttr  I*.  Il.\lilil»;.  MA, 
l^uioriiK  LiajiP  iiDil  MnliirtiyMo.  ['nlrrrnily  ot  Killiiliiirk't'' 

ESSAYS    ON    THE    BIBLE. 


By   Ilii-  Ulo   Km',   A.  W.  Wil31i:[ill-L  DSi.,  I.LD..  Am 
•  lVr>«iniil!ly."  "  Bclltf  iii  I'.iirl.'-  S,.:  A.% 


liuj  oi  'Tlie  Ortrin  of  Krtl." 


SUCCESSFUL    FICTION. 


THE    DAFT    DAYS. 

THE    CARDINAL'S    SECRET. 


lly  NI-,11.  Mr.VilO.    Ilfc 


THE   RETURN   OF  THE   EMIGRANT. 

Br  LVIHA  SriLLKB  MACKAY-    il.. 

CAPTAIN    DESMOND,  V.O.  iiv  MAri)  nivKiL   n.. 


WILLIAM   ULA,CK.WOOl>  *  SONS,   Eiiicburgh  and  Londun. 


I 


SMITH,  ELDER  &CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  NATIONAL  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

JUST     PUBUSH£0. 
■WITH   A   PREFACE  BY  CAPTAIN  SCOTT,  R.N.,  C.V.O. 

In  TvolUiiiliniiii'l)"t'"<iiitl  Dt-niv  no,  Voliirnf.i-<i--lji-'rat*inliM{iitH«ii  J'w  jiuiifi. 
IVitii  C'Alouml  5ki!t<-)>i.«  Iiy  Dr.  niL!M).v.  iind  \i!ty  numerou*  uifarr  Uliid  rsiiioeii, 

THE  SOUTH  POLAR  TIMES. 

HBraOUUL'EU   IN    FACStMlLE. 

^«ll  !•  tHa  pirfod&GBl  brQUJthl  out  by  thv  ^fftcen  of  the  Natlonitl  AntarcTIc  EKpe- 
■4it>on  on  tKurd  tha  "DlBCOVcry, "  during  Ih*  Antarclic  wintcri  ot  >fl02  anri  1903.  It 
■••  odtlad  in  th*  (ir»l  rkar  by  LK-ut^nanl  ERN'EST  SHACKLETON,  .inil  .n  tne  lacond 
-war  bv  Mr.  BCRNACCHI.  and  WM  contributed  to  rial  onl>  bf  OapUIn  SCOTT  and  the 
OWltiir*  and  «>«tillfi<  ttarf.   but  a1»»  by  the  mtn 

«^      Tl/j;    KlUriOS    lOlt    n.tt.K    In    IIVITKII     Tit    ■•Sll    fltS'lKS,    tJAva 
fUPy  BHIxa  KfJtHf.KKU. 

•,•  tl  \»  ao  attitfmM\on  !■■  "ir  "'"'  "TJi*  Siniili  IViUr  Tirm-","  in  lllamr)- diialltr.  tS 

Vknt-t)*.  anil  •^M'ciallv  m  "*  :>'<  -  lit'  ni.'%Fr  >«i'n  oiiuillixl  in  iilnillnr  ooiwU*  , 

tl«it*-      Ttif  '-■'Btt'Dt*  nuw»  Om  -  :  I.  vr..^«  iin<l  u»)',  •.'icnillti'  l<ii<I  hiimoraua 

pmv  anil  t>cM.-try.   Bin  jwrlitiii-  'i  -.ri.-r    itiirr'  ,il<<<iu  "T>i<-  s>iiiili  I'oliir  TlrnM 

*  tlt»  nnaB*«MMsr(aitt<!  |>ro1  J<'     h:>  ]i       i  i      '  "           '    ii    viinnm.  ti->ili  in  oolonr  | 

«Ad  In  btarvkoiid  whlli.    .\ti"  .  i      -i  • .),  n.  i' .-ti  uf  rliRvrfui  mi'inbet* 

of  thr  araV.  Vblbi  IIif  i-ol'.iU"   I   '           hut,.  -   ii^lillllt'  iiiniiila-n  of  III* 

BxttcJilioO'l'r  Uio  yowoB"'!  "illom.ib  tH.iLhl  w»ii'i  'ini  r,  111  ii-^  ii«(vrii»l-oI '"  Vimiiy  fVlr. 

PKOSPCOTUS   OH   APPLICAYIOMi 


jrST  ]'IIHLIHIIK1>.     Will,  I'lnu-, .!..,!..  Mva.,  )3*.  IW.  Urt. 

WAR    AND  THE  WORLD'S   UFE.      Itj  Toloitd   K.  N. 

'  Mai'DK.  I. II.  Aijllior  n:   '  CamiIit      !>''    T'liil   litiiI  rulurc  "   "  Cvolutlaa  41   Miykni 

•~\i  .!■  k-v  tfom  l*!li  ( vntury  l-i  I'rvwTit  Titik'."  ,»•  . 
I  .Vriiii  iMyi;  'Thine  l*  in  O'vioiii>l  Mumli'-  )»ok  u  viiot  omniiRI  ot  Inl^'cMlnn 

I         IE-  "'  icliinh  th*' Ik^I  \*  Jifirinnl  fn>"T  [hi«  dtif  laor'a  |jroI.'**l(niiil  k.ni>»liHl4fi:.  nftd 

11, .-  ,      .  .  linln'l    ,      .    Il  i«  I'nli-rlalttlnKiiiiil  p1.-11,'1ii(ii11i- •iliiiii'iitnic  ' 

I     THE    CASE    OF    SIR    JOHN     FASTOLF,    and    other 

I  tIi>Uirii.-uI  MtiiJlL««.    Ut  t).  y<  ilLLirt  iitTiillL    Uirc'.'  I'l-t  ^>o..  .'-■.  aol. 

T'li'  Tri-'j-n^  tayf  "Thr  aulhor  Iui>  nm  onlr  iin  li l>t»rj <.iil  h-ijv.  Imt  a  vlild  nnd 
L  ^uuoroii-  ftrlr.  tw>  'lOitlliiM  fihl-'h  imt  new  life  iiiln  divil  l>i>nif>.  ^i^'Cft*o  of  Kir  Jobq 
b^^natolf '  1»  »  very  tntrn^nnB  hioiTi^Tblciil  ikftt'li.  iiixl  Hit*  oIIiut  itmltpii  niiiki'  ni)  an 

^^  WORKS    BY    A.    C.    BENSON. 

BESIDE     STILL    WATERS.      .S.coii.1    Inii.r.^oii.      I,iu^c 

IkUt  *\a.'i.  fit  IWL 

TV"  a-'-'w  f'Mi  «■)•  :  "Thit  in.i  book  In  iii'  kmI,  aoi  only  lof  itt  itii'tilfiniatlMiillat, 

fcot  wlxo  loi  »  ^'-I>'  'inkmit  [Ovtuii.-  ..1  i)il-  >-&.iiily  o(  rcflni-OHiil,  balk  muril  sail  ■pariliial. 

THE      UPTON      LETTERS.       TnhIi     ImiiremioiL     (Seouad 

EJKIiini.    Ijirv  I-"'  "vo..  7".  •'•!.  t\el. 

Tf^  />»'»  .V"v>  •»)>.   "A  rc-iMtiiMLl  of  ili«  Lritert  alrfnirtttoiw  tk«  llrat  ImifwrtoM 
tfa^t  ID  tb^«  liooik  nr  h.'kv-'  iL  r«Ar  i<<hntnlhiitkjin  lo  niir  litoTjiinrn." 

PROM     A    COLLEGE    WINDOW.        Tcntb    Inipre««toD 

r*<  p«iiy  /*/\«.-I.  .my.  ;  "Moch  <»«  Mr.  Arlhiir  Hi-ii»On  Iiti»  wrltti-n  thu(  Tlneor*  ttrftl*- 
folly  in  iLo  lucmory,  bir  line  wrlTIfru  n albino  lociUikJ  ihli  laHlDvaad  [iilt-lbrourvil  book.* 

jUcmt*.  S-Wni.  GLOER  «  CO.  am   b«  heppy    la   lorivarJ    Iheir  CATALOatlB  OP 
PUULI  CAT  torts  ixut  ircc  on  appllcailoo. 


UmOaa:  SMITH,  KLDEB  A  CO.,  1A,  Wkt«rl««  PUoa,  S.W. 


i 


THE 

BURNING 

TORCH. 

By  F.  P.  MONTRESOR.      Gs. 

'THE  AJO(t.\/M:  rosr  wt&;- 
"Tlib  »  uul  iinl>  Ihf  Iksi  novel  ihiil 
it*  amluir  lull  wrlnrn—  and  when  one 
reciifitihcra  ■  Inio  the  Ilighwnjs  .inc) 
HwJtC^*  und  '.^t  ihi"  Cross  hoail'  one 
rtaliiis  Ihrtt  ilui  i>  giviiiK  it  mtt  Btml 
p(.ilti>  inilrr'l— but  ii  U  iibu  II  liui;ku)iidi 
at  once  chiillrngei  LTinip:iri»nn  hhIi  llic 
gnat  Wnrlu  ol  I'lnKlrsli  [>i'tMiii,  nftti 
*Vjinily  r;iir.'  will)  '  Xltd(Uaa4Icb.*  W 
with   TheKjtoiit."" 

JOHN     MURRAY,    AI.KKMARLK    STRKKl,    U 
THE    CHEAPER    EDITION    OF 

DARWIN'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Green  Cloth.    Crown  8vo.    2s.  6d.  net  each. 


CHARLES  DARWIN.     Hi^  Life  told  in  an  AuioMograpliical  Chapter. 

tilm-ci  Liy  iiiiS'iti,  TSAvrij;   Darwix,      Willi  n  Phiiliijjtnvnrc  Puilrail. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPECIES.     Ity  ML-ansof  Natuml  SekN:tioii.    The 

unly  BUiboiiscJ  nn-l  totiij.lcic  I'lditiuii  (TilE  SIXTH),  of  which  ihe  copyright 

lilies  tio[  expire  l^i'T  ^<'*rr*iil  vi-^r*  lo  co^^. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN!     And  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sc\.    With. 

IlliiAU.iiii'in, 

A  NATURALIST'S  VOYAGE.     "iVith  nianv  Illii^tMilnns, 

THE  FORMATION  OF   VEGETABLE  MOULD   THROUGH   THE 

ACTION  OF  WORMS.  WnnOl.M-mriL.niun  rh.-ir  lI.^hil^.  ^Vllll  lllii^u-.iiio.ii. 

THE    VARIOUS   CONTRIVANCES   BY  WHICH   ORCHIDS  ARE 

FERTILISED  BY  INSECTS.    \V,th  !llu.i..,uv,i,. 

THE     EXPRESSION     OF     THE    EMOTIONS    IN     HAN    AMIV 

ANIMALS.    Kdiier)  by  Fkaxcie  Uarwik.    With  i'hoioKniphic  and  other 

lllii>iiatiiins. 

MOVEMENTS  AND   HABITS   OF   CLIMBING    PLANTS,      With. 

JiliL'-rr.il!.  HI*- 

THE    VARIATION     OF     ANIMALS     AND     PLANTS    UNDER 

DOMESTICATION.    Wiih  llltKii;itiL.iis.    Lainci.roivnSv.i,   2  \\>U.    jj.neL 
JOHN    MURR.AV.  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  W. 


1901.1 


QUARTRBI.T  LITKBAKr  AOVERTtSEB. 


U 


Sum  all  these   up 


IRGANISATION. 

M'.  H.  Smilii  4  Soa't  I.tbrary  is  Ihr  imttumt 

JU  rmUniirt  l>ii-  re.iulU  or  a  sgtinn  unii 
nrtfMvfi  Khich  hair  taticH  h4tf  a  tc^t»<-]f  to 

:OMPREHENSIVENESS. 

tti-IU     r.-.-.„:ntuJ     lrti»'Ir     />/     gfKfTfti 

'-■j' rr*A.-,i  in  tftent  yfon  ran  lie 
o!.'  II   tiv  tiif'riir]/.     Ttir    Slmlent. 

ti/i     ■  Ml,    ihr    I'rofntkni'tl    Man.  ihf 

&^i*ii'l.  tnt  fffvrSsnmti,  the  Lar-fr  of 
l\et\"n  und  Otntfiil  lUaJti  Kill  all  find  an 

IFFICIENCY. 

yjiv  fi.  T.  .(    Urok*  ••(  fii'JHllar   oi-i 

«l«"r.t'.-i  "■  rulHt'l  Of  ;fi'ii'i*<.c.y  in 

(tiia-V'i'i.<  ',<inr..t  I- 1  lu  iiijipl;/  uii  rciiMm%it/if 
mpuirrnu-n.'',  iitr/Wtn^  Forelgtl  Books 
and  SK<  i<^iJin'7  M<iyMin<i  «ri,{  ICerittf^, 

lAGNITUDE. 

Jl  (1  I'll'  Ijf.jist  an-1  w(/.if  coUtpUU  Cireu- 
lafiM^  l.itrrarjf  iM  (V  itorld,  hnvinf  mvr 
flOO    dirttl    Jtrtinrlte*.    each    of    tthKh    u 

Jiun^ing  uif(ti<j»  of  Ike  Ant  BookM  b>  *nil 
the  lattcM  of  all  ol<UM4  of  naJgn. 

;ONVENIENCE. 


iiuliKriU't    iwij    tr    trwuJrTtd   to  anti  of 

wAifh  thfit  tire  tlun  rjcSui'igimy.  Itraathft 
fwir  mnmber  over  SOC\  and  air  hnii^  rtni. 
tinuiill^  ttdird  to.  Swlnxriltrr*  arf  tliut 
aMr  to  rjxha'ufr  pracUcaliy  tif  fTtry 
impyrioM  town  W  Knglajvd  and  iValri. 


ECONOMY. 


ronjntleitt  \nlh  ait   fht   adrvnlai/fa  ajfrrtii. 
Booka  art  fonrarjrd  le  UraHckff.  \riihout 


And 


this  is 
the  result. 


W.H. 
SMITH 
&  Son's 
Library 

The  service 
that  will 

suit  YOU. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 
HEAD   OFFICE,   t»,   STRAND,    LONDON.   W.C.   or  Brwichcs. 


QUARTEULT  STBCKl-LA SEOl^S  ADVErmSETt. 


I  ArOW  AWdy  your  desk  encumbr&aces., 
Inkpofs,    Holders.    Wipers, 
wasters— and  invest 


time 


4i 


SWAN  PEN 


II  is  an  obvious  advantage 
to  be  always  able  to  use  a 
pen  one  is  familiar  wilh. 
It  is  simply  a  matter 
of    taking   your 
"Swan"  from 
your  pocket 
and  (here 
you 
are. 


T.  J.  HACBJLHAHA. 

E*q.   HP.   Edllor    ar 

Thn    SDhvelniftilsF." 

■•it'tn  :    "I    milllti    ns    i-iiill 

Ihllik   ot    Icu'lDK    my    kcyi    at 

lirfiiu:   ■■    ni;     l^'iiDtitEn     Pl-ii,       It 

)>  »  -^fHtitiil  1  pari  m  my  oiiint  ai 

iiir    I'l^l*.  lialtKiM    niiicli    hfitu-r   Ui«i 

llii')  Ha,  mill  Rtniiil*  a   liit    ninrr  nnt  ami 

lc*r.     It'vt}-  ninii  win-  ll'w  1>y  Wi  imn  tlinulil 

WMir  11  ti(<it.T  1iU  litatt,  aiiJ  Itian  liU  ifii  4U  will 


liiilBoct  Im  a  ■  Nwan.' 


lo  s,  le  e.  as/-  upn&rds. 


Sold  byall  StntionersA  Jewellers. 

MABIE.     TODD^ 


Writi  for  CafalosiiX 

6     CO., 


79  k  SO.  HrCH  BOi&ORN.  LOKDON.  W.C. 

UKAM.'UKS~[U,  I'lifninlilr.  K.C.  (i.U.  H.wm   Mwi-t.  W..  !..iMh 
3.  EivliaiiKTitt.,  Ma->oiii->TKK  ,  nn-l  at  rAitin,  Nkv  Yukk  .i-  I'mi'i 


DINNEFORDS 


Safest  and 
most   efTflctive 
APERIENT 
for-  reguUr  uso. 


A  Pu^e  Solution  for— 
Acidity  of  the  Siomach. 
Heartburn  and  Headache.  | 

Gout   And    Indigestion. 


MAGNESIA 


The  Rambles  of  an  Australian  Naturalist 

By    PAUL    FOUNTAIN. 

A  mil' If  of  ''Till!  Kli-vtii  r.ii^lei*  .if  t\ic  Wet.'  &.  . 

FROM  THE    NOTES   AND  JOURNALS  OF  THOMAS  WARD. 

lii-tay  Sv.i.         lOs.  ed.  nel. 
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Iboiiuh  Irii  itt\  )uiv  Dcvu  left  LT>gti>li  iluI.  viii)i  >  r^;1i  ^  .rf  iiMiiq.ii,'  rumilliiliy  villi  I  he  auiittm 
of  Auianlli^  A  Mil  turn-  lli-ii.  tnr\tiy  ii.*;^.  i«  rMiiniiillynuiUhlr  iLiirt  iiirtr^itii^i.  .  ,  .  ll'a  | 
ft  will  Ttach  a  lidfl  .ludicis^  i'»  I^T*tl*iiJ-      I'Sc  ^vrk  m  r-r'*  Wpiy  di*«*^>  *iiL'jc^t.   — -V^aitrAa'W. 

"The  tuidtnt  o(  Nuiiiii  liaa  h«r«  k  w.-jIiIi  .^'inirnminij  .mii  ..i.1hc>|iH!  inriitniiilnn  ihoiii  ib«  , _.. 
cv»tincn<  <if  AuurnliA.  .  .  .  M>.  I\'u>iuin  ha.  cciuiiiijr  pindii.-il  a  m.i.i  x^wiutk  •■'<'rlC|MMM 
of  u>clut  Inburmalion  uicllmily  i  iHaufin!. '    ■SiriKrl.i  litiUy  Ttlfcr-aph. 

MURRAY.   ,m.1!i;mari,i:  .stkeet.  w. 
Uttaj  OUT.  B*.  wirn 
DISCOVERIES     IN    CRETE 

And  llKir  Ke.iring  on  the  Him^o  ol  l^ariy  Liviliialiun.  Hy  RoNALD 
M.  13i.HR'.'>ws,  ProftMor  of  Greek  in  ihc  I'nivvrsiiy  CoIIckc,  Cnrdi£ 
Wiih  llluMralions.     Dcniir  Svo.    5s.  net. 

lOllS  MURKAV,  ALBEMARLE  -STUEET,   W. 


3.  l>iu<Tft'ii  "txiKtma"  At  AH  Ai'Touoaa^rm. 

4.  Tk«  VuiiaKU  or  Bnolim  SriacK. 


S.  Tbs  Came  ran  thk   Goat. 
CoDHTiMs"  iIIIuuniBd). 


By   "Hdub 


7.  Lokti      BKicoHspistit't 

8.  Uack  \*d  RtLiamu.    By  BowAaD  CXAnar 

9.  iHDtiii  Pin'mrt  A«ti  D»ci>iiteiit 

10.  THt  l.AMD  PoUCf  »f  1MI  (•nviKHHBHV. 
It.    BlltlUI    laVlllTimit*  AaiAAD. 

11.  Tfw  Last  di.-miM.  Ce>rnini«a. 
•  }.  Pa*i«  iwhi  Pcon.K. 


«*■***»*•• 


SCHOOL : 

A    MONTHLY    R8CORD   OP    BDIJCATIONAL  THOUGHT   AND    PROGRESS. 

Edited  bj  R.  B.   LATTIMBR,   M.A. 

No.  H3.      JULY.      M.  n<H. 


Fbactio  asd  P«scsj^. 

Eauvc    AMD    EiMV    Wdirma    tH    C«a>l<lH 
ScaDOLs.    Br  A.  ].  Pvk^alamu,  M.A. 

Ta"  TueiiiHa  of  Bkoli^h.  BrS.  C-  WtiiBoi,i. 

U.A. 
Fo*TT  VsAts  o*  Lkovmq  akh  TtAcmna. 
NAKt  KvrCiiiDrAtiiainan  ArHv.  SfCnHKiT 

Yoiia.  U.Sc. 

Pi:(LIC  LlRAlttllA.      Bf  C    E.  A.   B>D*r«LL. 

1,  A   O'UrLAIIT    AHV    A    SuoAkittMd.     BT 
A.  B    Vousa.  tl-A..  Vbl). 
II.  Hia  ScMooLa  o«  SiuixF    B;  Alav  R. 
Haic  Bhowx,  S.A. 


OuH  ScHaei-a— XVIII.     Binon 

MOBAt.    lHSINl.'CnOtl  in    BLtHSHTABY  SCBMLl. 

Bv  I    L    KtHKit.  »A, 
HirWAH  MAtHEHttiCK— tV.     LOCIC.     Bf  C.  H. 

HanoiKOHAH.  M  A 

AoaiCIJ  LTUML  CO-OPBHATIOn,     BtJ.  C.  1I>1I(i. 
MA 

Stat*   C»h«   k>»  t««  N*»to»'»  WtAKtiH<<i. 

Bt  E.  r.  Uimna  Uicm. 

CDMnfOKBUCt— A   WaIIIAO. 

lUvitw:  SoMi  Ba«it  ox  RiliciomTucw 
M1VOR  N«rtCK<- 


BINDING  CASES  now  rew)y.        Pric*  K.  6d.  n«t. 


SCIENCE    PROGRESS 

IN    THE    TWENTIETH    CENTURY. 

A    QUARTKRLV    JOURNAL    Ol'    SCIENTIFIC    THQl^GHT. 

BtliiHl  br  N.  H.   ALCOCK,  M.D..  and  W.  G.   FRBBMAN,  B.Se.,  P.L.S. 

No,  S.        JULY.         it.  net. 


Tki  ArvucAtiaa  o*  EvpiacurHT  t«  tm 
&TIDT  OP  Caacsr-  1^  T.  BAtMroao, 
M.D. 

Tk>  U-w  op  tw*  El«ct>oiiauiiit  »■  Piiao- 

fi.A«.y.  T.C»oo«,A,R.C.Sc.l.,  PCS-  Illi* 
tnleA. 

ThB  COAOLLATIDK    Or  rKR    BLOaD.     CbOUIE    A. 

BiKtHAATtA.  >I.A.»M.{Oxoa). 

PbotCIH   MKVAKIM.IAM.      E.  P.  CAineAKf,  U.D. 


The  W«>k  aw  Evil  Fimhk*  Aon  mi*  Sotaoi. 
on  Tii»CnKHi>Tii(  Of  THt  PkaTKixft  H  K. 
Aniah'i'uvHiia.  D.Se. 

Sans  Rrckxt  RtitAUCH  (iron  rna  BiBtw  abh 

Art1AI1l«A     BT     CuVITAkA  P*Of.      II,     A. 

Mins.  D.Sc  .  P.X.S.    IlluitnMd. 

Dovnu  Sa(,ti.    Ida  Faeusid.    llluuraied. 

Tm  MicHAMAU  or  Tiuuk  REsriiimxi. 
H.  M.  Va.»o-.  M.A..MI>. 


For  other  Periodicals  st»  fi.  47. 


yi''  Albsmarle  Street, 

w 
Jufy,  1907. 


Copies  »/  .Vr.  Uurraj's  GoK'^ttl  C^talott-t  and  Littt  of 
Thtolot'cal  and  other  Wofti  may  be  obtained  Ihnitgh  any 
BotAseltw.  or  will  be  ftnt  dinct.  poxt  Jrre.  on  appticalion. 


MR.  MURRAY'S 
QUARTERLY  LIST 


Part    I. -FORTHCOMING    WORKS    pp.  3-2Z 
,.     II.-RECENT  PUBLICATIONS    ..    23—18. 


THE    LETTERS    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

A  SELECTION   FROM  HER  UAJE^TY'S  CORRBSroKDENCB 
BETWEKN  THE  VBAR&  |8}}— itSl. 

rt:nLi»MRD  nr  AtrrKtiMiTr  of  m%  majesty  thr  king. 

Edited  br 
ARTHLTl  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON  ■nd  VISCOUNT  BSHER.  K.C.V.O. 

Vttk  mutnerout  Photogravuret.     MeJiiim  8m>.    Thrte  Votunut.     £i  is.  Od.  net. 

The  fvriod  covered  by  Ihew  vuluniei  it  a  memorable  one  in  the  bwiory  both  of 
umpv  fta<l  Ensluiri,  and  incla<lc* — The  Adoption  at  Tic*  Trade — Tho  Repeal 
\ftnhon — Chantsni — Tbc  Rcvoluiionary  Movcmmi  of  -18— The  Qnecn'i  Mamat;e 
—The  Crimean  War— The  Indian  Mutiny.  Ac. 

These  voiiimes  tcttt  b<  Pthli^ihetl  in  Ociahtr.  tntenditm  purchaart  art 
n^teattd  to  givt  cim«ly  noltee  to  their  JlooktelUrs. 


Mr.  Murray*s  Forthcoming  Works. 


LUCRETIUS, 

BPICURKAX     AND     POST. 
BY   JOHN    MASSON,  LL-D. 

Th«  book  appeals lo  the  Ronffral  romJcr  an  uoll  v,  to  the  scholar.     It  i«  writ 
from  (be  turndpoiot  of  the  hurnanist.   reiuembenn^  thai    ICpicurcooian  wa* 
merclf  X  tystero  bill  a  rule  bv  wbicb  men  wu^bt  toK^'it''! ''>B<^ '>V6»L  aad  txt 
wme  lenic.  i[  wu  ti  religion. 

The  poem  Oi  Fturum  Natura  covers  «  \'cry  wide  field— E(ncut«ui  Sc 

Etbics  uttd  TtiL-olo^v.     An  aitempt  b  here  made  to  csiim&te  il  on  all  iheae 

It  has  often  been  Jc>rKOtlen  (hat  npari  from  I£picuru3  it  is  impouiblc  lo  ktl 
IjicrciiLiB  iTutjr.  Nnl  only  doci  iiur  ({really  increased  knowleidjicc  of  Rpicuru 
ihrowKsrroBg  search-light  on  hi»  ptwm.  liui  during  iho  piwt  JO  yv»n  much  (r 
matter  bearing  on  Epicurean  doctrines  has  been  diwovered.  aad  ol  this  «i : 
is  here  gii-en  by  an  Engllab  uriter  (or  ibe  fint  time. 

The  ancient  atomic  theory  and  its  mxrvellout  antictpationa  of  modem  scL 
arc  fully  slated. 

Lucrettut  U  treated  as  the  c.xponeiu  of  \\n  own  Kcneratioa.  an  n^e  of  revolut 
wlien  darkexi  cloiwln  were  natliering  ruuiid  th<!  bresakin)(  Republic  and  holh 
intellect  and  the  conscieacc  of  mea  ii-cre  in  revolt  aKainit  tlie  old  beliefs, 
itrongly  markod  personality  And  diaiinctiv«  poetic  quality  are  diacussed  at  length. 


ANNAI^    OF    AN    ETON    HOUSE. 

Br  Major    CAMBIER    PARRV, 

Aodior  «l  ■'Til*  l.iln  at  Reynill  T>rlor,"  "Uar  UrEim*.'*  «tc. 

Wittt  Portraits  anit  llluMfratiofs.     Demy  8tv>. 

Thi*  book,  unique  in  lU  way,  is  n  history  of  that  famous  Eton  hou^,  knou-n  lo 
so  raxay  Kenerationii  of  Einnians  as  Evaui'.  Anyone  associated  with  the  School  Is 
acquiinted  with  the  po«i(ion  thai  the  houie  occupueU  in  Eton  life  for  hi  many 
yean,  and  ktiovn  aomcthim;  of  the  lone  list  of  distioKuiAhed  iDon  who  spent  ibeir 
Eton  dayn  there.  The  name,  too,  of  Jane  Evans,  hcnifsK  the  bead  of  ibe  house  for 
twcnty-cighi  years,  is  one  thai  occupies  a  place  in  many  boons  :  and  while  the 
volume  contains  numcrout-  ciirncts  from  her  diaries  and  Icticrs,  there  are  also 
contribution!!  from  many  u(  lho<«e  who  uvre  at  the  haitue  in  her  Jay  tt  w«JI  a.i  m 
tho*e  oi  her  father  and  mftther. 

Thp  hoolt,  which  may  almost  be  deacrlbed  as  ft  history  of  Eton  during  the 
««^-enty  years,  can  scarcely  fail  lo  intaraai  nil  lovan  of  our  (.•mtlett  public  kI 


cbool 


«*«*»«««**»******4* 


THE    LETTERS    OF   ROBERT   SCHUMANJ 

Mt'sici.*S  *Nt>  coyi'osiiB.  mii!— iiyS 

Transhied  from  the  Germao  of  Dr.  ClIAKLBS   STORCR  by 

.MiM   HANNAH    BRYANT. 

Willi  a  Parlrttit.  thmy  Bvo, 

Thete  pri>'ate  le«erc.  addrosaed  chieAy  to  bis  mother,  bis  fiancee.  Clara  Wie 
and  a  le<\  intimate  friends,  are  of  asceptionat  interest,  not  only  a*  illuitiatinc 
lives  of  tuv  mKh  remarkable  people  as  Kobcn,  and  hi«  vrife  Clara   Schumaiin. 
also  for  iheir  own  liietary  nwrit. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    EWART    GLADSTONE. 

BY     D.    C.    I.ATHBURY. 

Demy  Xvo. 

Tie  titenry  eucotors  of  Mr.  C  lad^tonc  hkv«  decided  lo  publish  »  ulMiion  of 

ibUvr*  M>d  f«p«r*  on  ecclcuJuXicAl  and  ihooloj^ical  »S*in      T)i«  nvlcction  of  ihe 

and  the  prepantioa  of  ih«  ov^Iknatory  narrativ«  ba\-«  been  entrusted  to 

C.  Luhborr.     Anyooe  pooseuing  !«rtMs  (rom  -Mr.  (iUd&lMU)  louchinK  on 

■■  un  kUwI  to  Mnd  them  to  Mr  A.  Tilney  Bimcwii,  St.  Demtors  Library, 

Tl)?y  will  be  copied  and  rcnimed  a*  ioon  ai  poBsib1«. 

THE    REMINISCENCES    OF   THE    LATE 
ALBERT    PELL, 

SOMETIME    M.P.    FOR   SOUTH    LEICESTER  SHIRE. 
Edited,  with  •  Memoir,  by  THOMAS    MACKAY, 

n(  (he  ■  l..r*  ot  Sir  Jalin  Fn«li<t  "     Filllol  r,r  lTi>  "  l.lt^  cf  Samii-l  Smllo,"  «M- 
With   Portraitt  Demy  gvo 

Ur    P«1I  waH  a  ttcogDirad  authority  on  farmkng.  local  govemmeDt.  and  poor 

rqawtioo*.  and  had  Ibe  ur.INIcwri r<l  rrpulaiion  (if  beuiit  ons  of  tha  best  Mory 

'"^■ndialkirrsolhiiiitnic.    TbrihiiiR«ahich  Mr.  Pdlbiu  remembered  and  written 

ia  the  &m  Inalance.  for  hn  amuAemeni.  are  not  the  leading  ix'iljtica]  crcnia 

I  ha>«  been  chronicled  for  us,  iisifue  ad  ttauseatn,  but  rather  inc  humour  and 

citT  of  ocno  as  ihcy  struck  an  observer  of  a  vcn  orisinal  turn  of  mijid. 

'■'%  ntany  fficodi  will  be  ft\tvi  (o  have  *omc  rccoid  of  his  moK  refreshing 

Jity,  and    to   share  «nme  i^   his  Rood  thin|[s  with   n   lari^er  public.    Tbe 

pbical  part,  which  wtu  left  in  an  mcomplete  «ate,  i*  bdnf(  edited  by 

I  of  ihe  tvnICT,  Mr.  Tliomaa  Marlay.  uhn  ntll  alio  HUpplvmeni  ihe  narrative 

|lDErodiK!ory  chapier 

■  *  *  *  «***•«•*»***»** 

CAPTAIN    JOSEPH    WIGGINS. 

iTIie   MOIIKRN    OlKOVXKtCR   OF  THE   OCKAH    ROrTB  TO   SIBERIA 

BY    HENRY    JOHNSON. 
Aethw  of  '  TIm  Explain  of  lljrla  Sun-I<i)>  "  "  U'<dcr  ilic  Shadaw  of  Si.  |>iut*i,"  «te. 

lt'i»;«  Maps  and  Ulutlrations.     Dtmy  Sco. 

Tbe  ftalUBl  and  tuccanuful  aitempu  of  Captain  Wiggint  m  demonstrate  the 
■earc  nf  an  open  chann«!  ibrongh  lb«  Kam  Sea  to  the  ri\«rK  of  Siberia  excited 
■  ■inmion  friim  1S74  to  I'vOS,  Ihe  year  ol  his  death      Mr.  JohnKon  Ktves  Ihe 
,  of  (hH«  atirmpci.  and  nf  the  rllaris  to  eitabliiih  retjiilar  trade  by  the  ocean 
witb  the  bean  erf  Siberia      Hr  aluo  skeicbn  ih«  carlicrr  l)fe  ol  the  inilomiuble 
Iplia.   whoar  fajactnatine    pnaooaliiy  and   adventtiTOus  t^u-eer  created  a  deep 
'' —  in  both  EnKtand  4iid  KuhAtn,  and  who  was  rcKarded  by  Sir  Robert  Moriar 


Dtliera  'aa  a  gnat  historical  man*    Tbe  book  is  bitscd  upon  the  Captain's 
■Is,  iMteira  and  olhrr  original  docurnenls,  and  incliidr»  »  number  of  Icltcri  from 
r  |t«fc«rt  Morier,  Sir  H    M.  Stanley.  Baron  NordonakiiSM,  AuguMus  Pdermano, 
~  Ros*.  and  other  relebntiea.      The  volume  is  illustmied  with  a  larf^  number  of 
nf  phototiraphft  and  tkctchot  of  peopi*!,  places  and  tncidents. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


OVER-SEA    BRITAIN. 

A  URSCHlPTlVt  RKCOKD  Of  THE  CBOCRAPHT.  THE  HISTORICAL. 

ETHKOLOOICAL.     ASD     POLITICAL     DBVBLOPMHNT.    AKD    THB. 

ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  OF  THE  BUPtHK. 

THE   NEARER   EMPIRE. 

THE    MKDITKXRAKKAK.    HftlTlHH   APHICA.    AND  ttKITISII  AUSIIICA. 

BY    E.    F.    KNICHT, 
Aulbor  at  "  Whcr*  Thrv*  Kniflrvi  Mnii  '*  "  Siiiill  Boat  Sailliw."  ttc- 

With  9  C6loui-t-J  Maf>*.      Crav.it  8u>.      6*. 
i  

Mr.  E.  F.  Knight,  ihe  well-knotMt  irHVflller  uul  wat  corrMpondent,  [o  tlih 
volucnu  Ki^'o^  K  ■'*'^"'P''^"  °'  ivIiM  liu  call»  th«  Nearer  Empire — *'.«,,  ihe  Utituh 
|W«M*»on»  m  ihp  M«|ii*rTanean.  .\frie4  ami  Americn  TIk  book  is  no  ni«rc 
eo11«eticn  nf  ({coifraphif^l  factt  I1  lecks  to  thaw  whni  ih«  Empire  is,  huu-  ii 
cam*  to  b«.  And  v-hm  in  eIir  hiMnry  of  iu  ^^wi)i  It  deal*  slw  with  ih«  politicAl 
devclopmem  and  ihe  economic  resources  of  tbe  Colonies  The  deicripiiva  pui^i 
have  an  axlditioaal  charoi  thnnii^li  Ivintt  la  a  larfte  cKteat  a  tvcord  of  penoBtl 
ol»ervAtion.  To  quote  from  the  rrefaco  "  The  auibor  ha«  tra>«lted  in  moit  of  the 
countries  owt  which  the  British  fiaK  A'm  He  has  uitne&teKl.  aoJ  on  hmim 
occsiiioDs  taken  a  pari  in  the  mallni;  of  severAl  porliona  of  ibat  Empire  in  limcit 
both  of  pence  and  war.  and  ha-->  therefore  lioen  ahle  10  Anv  on  Mi  own  petsoaid 
cxpsncBccs  nnd  obscrvAtions  when  wriiinu   ttii^  short  Account  of  BrilAin   barood 

lh«  MAS." 


FOURTEEN   YEARS    IN    PARLIAMENT. 

BV  A.  S.  T.  GRIFFITH-BOSCAftEN, 

L«ii  M.P.  (ot  drnToBbiidtc  PMti«a  of  K«Bt 
Dfmy  8pn 

»•  •«•••• ••••••••••• 

MEMORIES   OF   THE    FAR    WEST    OF 
FIFTY   YEARS   AGO. 

Br   Colonel    ROBGRT    WILLIAMS. 
Edited    by    EDWARD    WILLIAMS. 

Demj  hio. 

Tlli>  is  itic  story  of  sixteen  adtenturous  yeani  spent  in  the  Wildut  West  1 
South  of  the  United  Siaie^,  its  chief  intercM  mcinic  tn  the  (Act  itiAi  it  is  n  penoD 
cKperienoe  of  a  stale  of  society  whicb  has  psiueiJ  away  for  ever  Mr.  NVilliom*  foutf  bt 
on  the  Southern  »idc  in  the  "Kanjos  War  "of  ISSi,  the  pielude  lo  Ihv  ^tuac  MruKKle 
betwc<Ri  Keith  and  South  The  War  of  Secessiati  lound  tiim  CAtll«  nrnching  in 
T«iiA»,  in  Ihe  hMirt  o'.  tho  Conuinch*  country.  From  1861  to  dS  he  »eivnl  in  th« 
Confedenic  (orc«i  as  a  Texan  Rangier,  and  saw  tnucli  fiztitinit,  cliiefly  s^inst  th« 
Coinanchj  ledtanH,  the  muxl  wnrlilie  inhe  in  .\iiieriCA-  He  has  much  to  say  of  lh« 
ruihlest  doingi  of  ihe  Vigilance  Commitievx  in  Texas.  iuhI  oI  the  corruption 
pervadiD);  the  cliil  and  miliiaiy  servlcei  of  the  naie  during  the  war.  a  ooitdiiioi\  of 
AfTain  unforluniitely  nut  confined  lu  TexA».  niiil  ^vhicli  hastened  the  dounfall 
Souihem  canx 


furraps  Forthcoming  Works. 


COROLLA    SANCTI    EADMUNDL 

THE    GARLAND    OF    ST.    EDMUND.    KING    AND  MARTYR. 


with 


Vrvhet   hr  Lord   PRANCtS    HP.RVP.Y, 

Bditoc  a(  "  SdHcU  bi  Ihe  XVlUb  Cenlur>.  ' 


With  Z  CoJoufwJ  IllaUratiom.  8  Htil/'Twtt*.  aiui  a  iiaP- 

Drmy  9V0.  10*.   W.  ntl  [JusI  fHhlishtd. 

Legend*  oj  St.  Edtnnnd  abound,  and  many  attcmpu  hav«  Won  maile  to  ndact 
iron  tbiin  a  tiuiory  of  the  Ram  Anfjlian  h«fo  and  manyr.  Btil  hilh«rto  «v«n  the 
l^wdl  ifaemMlvet  taat-o  not  becti  adequatrijr  axaralaed  is  tb«  apMt  a(  aciefitiflc 
cn6ciim.  nor  have  Ihe  dau.  suppttMl  by  the  chronicle*  and  poctn  tii  Ui«  middle  n(cs 
been  doly  collaCed  with  the  facu  of  Rait  Anglian  history  asrevsolMl  in  eaily  coins, 
or  »-iib  the  matcnals  afiorded  by  ancknl  lo'^nia  and  charten.  and  b>-  dedication  of 
cborcbtt  tatA  cbapeli.  In  the  "CarUmd  of  St.  Edmund."  the  informauon  (urnbhed 
by  ibe  chief  Uunry  auttturibes  is  manlialled  writb  snWantinl  t^(«d  to  chrono- 
IokicbI  aequcncc,  »  aa  lo  exhibit  ibc  gtovrtb  of  the  leneod  :  and  an  aiieoipc  li  made 
to  o9-«^natc  the  lumtiive  tbo*  oMained  with  the  indications  derived  from  (ho 
Otber  touroM  abow-menliotivd, 

Mocb  ibat  Ihe  voltime  contains  it  tal:«n  from  httheite  unpubliabed  USS  .  or 
bon  pfimed  someoi  which  have  escaped  the  attention  of  oven  profaaaed  andsaii  of 
Easr  Aihflian  eion. 

AMONG    THE    NATIVES   OF    INDIA. 

sour.    KXPCRIKVCUS   OF   AN    KKCl.tSII   CLKRGVUAK    DL'RIS'C 
TES    VEAKS    OK    MISSION    WORK    IN    POOSA    CITY 

By  tbe  Rev.   R.  P.  ELWIN, 

Ol  tht  Socwir  U  S«,  Jstw  (he  BncitEcJiil. 


THE   FIRST   BRITISH    AMBASSADOR   TO   CHINA. 

THE     LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

GEORGE    FIRST    EARL    MACARTNEY, 

173; -i«%. 

iXAeftNOH  OF  CRRNADA.  EKVOY  KXTKAORDINARY  AT  SX.  PBTHRSBUttG. 
CHie.F  SECRETAKV  FOR  IKBLASI>,  COVEFtSOR  OP  MADRAS,  AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORnlSARV  TO  PSklV,  COVBKSOR  OP  THK  CAPB  OP  GOOI>  UOPB.  KTC 

(Win    HITHimiU    L'-Pl'Il,lh>lti>    L-oaitXHCK ('«.:«.■    «>D    OOCL'HIIKrft. 

Bt    Mr*.    ROBBIN5. 
With  PtjHraits  and  Iltustratiom 


hti   OPEN   LETTER  TO   I'lUS  X  ON  THK  PMEShST  STATB  OV  THB  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHL-KCU.  fltUM  A  OROLiP  OK  PKIBSTS, 

rrasiUied   from   the   lieliao,   with    •  Translation  of  ih«    Papal  Speech  which 
caJIcd  fonb  ih«  Letter,  bv  the  Rev.  A.  LESLIE  LILLBY. 

CnxcN  m>0.     2s.  6J, 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Worh. 


INDIAN  TEXTS  SERIES— I. 
EDITED   UNDER   THE   SUPERVISION    OP   THE   ROVAL   ASIATIC   SOCIETY 

STORIA    DO    MOGOR; 

OK.  MOGCl,  INDIA  (I6S3— 1708). 
BY    NICCOLAO    MANUCCI.   Venetian, 

TrantUted,    wiih    Noten   and    Introdueiion.    by    WILLIAM    IRVINE, 

L'to  o(  tlie  Rcnfl  Civil  Strvice:   Mcmbec  I'f  Coincil.  Rapl  Aiiitic  ScciH}. 

Wilhh\  llltuttaliom  and  a  SXap.     Medium  8t>o.     *  Vola.     \Zi    ntt  tach. 

[Vfflt.  I  and  It  now  rea 

HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  PRODUC 

OF    INDIA. 

Bv  Sir  GEORGE   WATT. 

This  urnrk,  which  will  bo  pQl>l»h(!d  under  th«  ai»|iic«i  ol  ihe  Governcnnit 
India,  sets  forth  the  sources,  materials.  hiMnr}'.  pmdiiction.  uiilizAttnn.  nnd  ti 
Teiurns  of  ill    ihe  major   prodticti    and    industries    oi    India.   arrailKcd    in 
atpb.-ibriicAl  sequence  ot  itieir   Kienlific    nomenclaiare,  tugetlier  wlu 
index  of  if»de  and  vcrQBrCiiIar  n&nics. 


HISTORY    OF    VENICE. 


ITS    INDIVIDUAL   GROWTH 


FROM    THH    HARUBST   UBOINNINGS    TO    THB   M 
OF  THB  HBPtJBLlC. 


BY    POMPEO    MOLMENTI. 

Tnu»laied    by    HORATIO    P.    BROWN, 

Aullioi  of"  Litt  an  ihe  l.aCDon*."  ric  .  cic. 

3  Parts  (Z  Vois.  each\-     Demy  Svo.     21c.  tut  eacti  Part. 
PAHT      ;— Venice  in  the  Midble  Aces.    [Just  out 

Part     //— VEMt;i;    in   TMli   GOLtJEN   AOE. 

PART  ///—The  Drcadesce  of  Venice. 

*■  Lovers  of  Venice  already  owe  a  large  debt  of  graiitoJe  to  Mr.  HoraiJo  Brov 
and  it  is  increued  byhis  iramilation  of  Diik  ^^)luhle  boolc  Thai  the  Iranflaiian 
■taeif  Is  (nicell«nt  Roe«  wiihoui  uriiiK.  The  reader's  pleasure  is  interfered  with  by 
no  heaviness  of  style,  no  awkward  turn  ol  a  sentcnoe  The  atrai|;hUurwiinl  tale  o( 
itie  old  Venetians,  the  moat  intcrc^iirtf  comtnunity  in  Europe,  is  told  with  n  frank 
Htnpticity,  guid  yci  with  every  detail  that  con  be  desired  by  a  careful  atudcnt,  No 
douot  tlicrc  arc,  and  will  be,  man^  mu'te  words  to  tie  luud  about  tiie  early  history  of 
Venice,  (or  it  mpdis  as  if  the  imbjecl  vkcru  irmliauitibic  ,  but  when  one  cIqijcs  Ifaoc 
volumei  of  Slg<»or  MoImeBti's  it  is  tli&cult  to  believe  ibat  aaythiriR  has  been  Wt 
out.  Evoy  pag'  t"  ''^e  book  i«  full  of  ciihout  knowlodi^c.  comtnunicstcd  without 
tbe  aligbteet  af&ctatntinn  or  air  of  teaching  anybody  anything.     .  We  look 

forvrara  with  inierett  and  expectatioo  to  Ihe  remaining  volumes  of  lbl«  ini{ 
and  iMitEblful  book."— rfce  Spectator. 


STUDIES    IN    VENETIAN   HISTORY. 


BY    HORATIO    F.    BHOWN, 

Aatbac  of  "  Lifa  an  Uh  LigasoL" 


OtntT  Sto- 


2  Vo/*, 


vol,.    /.— THB  ClTV  OF    RlALTO — BAJAMONTIi  TlF.rOLO  AMD  THE  CLOSIKG 

or  THE  Or£at  Council— 'MA8IMO  FALifiK  aso  tiii:  CouKcrL  or  TtiN— The 

CAKaABCSl  — CAKllACNirit.A.    A  SOLDtRR    or    PoKTUHK  -  -  PDMTICAL  Ajl4A3AINA- 

no»— Catkriha  Cornaso,  QtmitN  op  Cvprvs-The  Statu  AnctiivKt  and 
mt   CaxsTiTtrrioN   of   the  ReptiBuc  —  Thk  CoyvERCiAL  and  Piscal 

lt«.ICV  OF    VkMICR 

VOL.  U  — VeMETIAH  DtPLDUACr  at  the  ScBMHB  PoKTB  DUmMG  THB 
SUTEBKTU     CBHTlTItT  —  TmB      Im>K7(      LIUKORUM      PKONIUtT^lHUM     AKO     THB 

CtKsoktHir    or    the    Vcnhtian    Px£s»  —  Cakdimal    Contarini    mk^   his 

nUSMP* A    VSMEriAN    I'RINTKR-I'Vi|tL.IMlb:K     IK     [HE    SIXTEENTH     CEKTCRY 

—  TRH  MaRRUCS  op  IBSAHIH  PaSUA  —  AV  I>ITF.BKAT10SAL  LPISODE  — 
SHAKCSPRARE  AND  VSNICE— MARCAKTOMO  KraCAUIN,  A  SlKTCENTII-CEKTURy 
CACUcmRO — FKA    PAOLA    S»RI>I.    THt     MAN— THE    Sl>A)JI(>ll    CONSPIRACY.   AN 

EnsoDC  in  TiiH  Decline  op  Venice— Cromwell  akd  the  Venhtian 
Rsri-'BLJc. 

ThsM  Kodies  Art  iatcnded  lo  lUuiir«i«  the  Hntory  of  (he  VenoUan  R«|Kiblic  by 
dvsUtagOD  dnLinK  niocneDU  in  im  ai-iRin  a.nti  cruwifa.  by  (ollowiag  loma  of  tbe 
■ore  QnpoctAiu  iJo^  «J  tu  evolution.  Coti-iiiimiotuil,  PiKal,  Conuneroai  and 
Kploaiaric.  mtfa  mo  namioMloa  of  iu  •iilitude  towAfds  ihc  Priniinfc  lYeu  and  Kooli 
Tnda.  aod  by  an  account  oi  several  piciunnqiie  eptaodea  in  iia  dacUnn.  Six  of  Ibe 
pMij  I  aie  b«ued  for  the  cno«t  put  on  dociuncnls  which  have  ool  hilhorto  bote 
tmA.  while  in  alt  of  Ihera.  where  poowbtc,  reference  hAs  been  aiAiIc  lo  anginal 
iWBg—  Th«  book  CTnbodiM  (he  author's  "Venetian  SiudiM,"  rahandled  And 
hniagbl  up-to-date,  wuh  ibe  idditlmi  of  ten  Esnys  which  bnve  nev«tr  before  appeared 
i>  book  form. 


ROUND    ABOUT   THE    NORTH    POLE. 


BY    W.    J.    GORDON. 

With  many  Woodcuts  and  olhtr  ltlits$rnlions  hy  Edward  WliYMrut. 

Medium  Svo. 

TbU  i«  aa  acconni  of  Arctic  Travel  and  Explomilon.  randng  over  « tbouHtitd 
r«tn  (rofo  logoU  to  Frary  ;  and  b  wcittea  oa  a  plan  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
adopted  in  dealing  *ith  this  Nubi«cl.  Few  stories  of  adventure  arc  so  fall  of 
ranasce,  penooal  courage  ami  of  vivid  intctcsi  at  thai  of  (be  allempt*  lo  ditcover 
die  ?nv  Paamga  and  the  North  Pole. 

Inwead  of  taldiig  the  varioux  Rxpcditioni  in  Cbronoloftical  ord«r,  each  psn 
af  tbc  Aitiic  Circle  b  dealt  with  8cpara)cl)r  in  this  volume,  and  the  historr  of 
tbe  dixovcrv  of  «>cb,  aod  of  the  adveainres  coanoctnt  tlterewiih  is  related. 

Hr.  ^Vh>-mpe^  ha>  been  engaged  for  nuBT  yarn  in  collecling  and  engraving 
pktuiKs  to  illuiuAie  the  >ub>cct.  which  it  Miracient  goaranloe  for  the  excellcmce 
ef  (be  arti»tic  part  of  the  book.  The  Map*  have  been  speciatljr  prepared,  and  will 
be  fount]  a  v«y  valcable  feature  of  the  volame. 


Mr.  Murray's  Fartlicoming  Works. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    DRY    FLY    FISHIN) 
AND    SALMON    FLY    FISHING. 

BY    FRBD    a.    SHAW.    F.G.S.. 
AwM.H'liiM.C.K..  SI.M  5.,  AnkW^rtCTiJininonTroui  Fly  Flttikng  IniamaUonal  ToanunwH. 

With  mu'tunwts  Illustrations.     Medium  ivo.     10(.  Cd.  tut. 


A   SOLDIER    OF   THE    LEGION. 

AN    BKG1.ISHMAN-S    ADVUNTLiKKH    UNUEK    VHE    rKBNCH    FLAG    IN 
Ar.CfiRtA  AKD  TOS'qtMK. 

BY    GBORGB    MANINGTON. 

Edited   br  WILLIAM    C.   SLATER    and   ARTHUR   J.   SARI„ 

With  Mafts  nttd  fUustrattoHS  Demy  Svo. 

The  French  Foreign  Legion  is  composad  of  men  of  kII  naBonKUiieii  and  of  all 
clwau  III  hfiart  qaorie^nt  ii  i»  Algi«ra.  but  the  two  rcgimentn  ot  which  ii  cooidiits  i 
are  liable  In  <imirc  in  any  nl  [he  Francb  cnlnnin.  and  are  nawd»i  as  among  tlic  ' 
xmariMt  and  nio«t  «Oicieni  in  ih«  Army.  Tbe  ^writer  of  thlt  book,  aii  KuKlish  ' 
Rt^mlcmrn.  huvtnK  cnliMcJ  %ml  l>ecn  (rained  in  ihe  usual  wajr,  was  aent  onl  to  J 
Siam  and  Tonqiiin,  where  h«  saw  mtich  xtvicc.  His  accouni  from  within  of  ihe  ' 
life  of  a  French  soldier  at  the  depAl  in  Algiers  and  on  fortJgn  sen'icc  is  probabhr 
anique,  and  poMenet  eipodal  intnrast  and  laluc  (or  iu  dei^hptioni  td  tli«  rraocB  g 
cricnial  colonio)  and  the  method  of  gov'criiinj  Lhen. 

■■■■»»»»■«■■■■■«■■■ 


PLAGUES 


AND    PLEASURES 
IN    BENGAL. 


OF    LIFl 


Br  Ueui..Colonel  O.  D.  CUNNINGHAM.  C.I.B..  F.R.S., 

Aulbm  ol"S<)n«  Indian  PileiKii  ind  Ao>|iulniancM.'* 

Wtlk  Colourtd  and  Hal/Tottt  lUuHrations.     Square  Demy  800. 

A  lecord  of  some  of  the  uialt  and  jnys  of  an  Indian  Kardcner.  The  cx.pcTience> 
described  are  by  no  means  ac«i»tiona],  but  thoy  supply  the  text  for  practical  hints 
in  irgard  10  lli«  b««i  mcaoi  of  cooivaditig  with  certain  bunhens  of  life  in  the 
tropic*  and  of  converting  them  into  oonrcet  of  amusemeal  for  idle  hours. 


FORTIFICATION: 


ITS    PAST     ACHIEVEMENTS,     RRCRNT     DEVELOPMENTS, 
FUTURE    PROGRESS. 

Br   ColoBcl   Sir   GBORGB    S.    CLARKE,    R.B.,    R.C.M.G.,    F.R.E 

Naw  Editiuk  Eklakguo.     Wit)i    nunitrom  lllustratimta.     Medium 

1«».  «*(.  IJustout. 


Hr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


1] 


THE    ART    OF    RECONNAISSANCE. 


Bt   CoIoocI   DAVID    HBNDBRSON.    D.S.O. 
With  Diagrams     Small  Crvtrn  ftto.     5s.  ntt. 


Ui*tl  out. 


PatKCtFLES      A»D     HETHOOS — PROTECTIOS      ANO      SECt'BtTY— COVTaCT — 

IsmrcxDKJtT  Recowxaissaxce— Tire  Scout— Tm«  Pathol— RscoMiiAjnAMCE 
or  GKOL'Mt»— Tmahsuissioh  op  Imfoiimatiok, 

Tbb  work  u  a  ROMk  to  ibc  nudy  of  reoomuisaanoe  in  (be  field  under  modern 
of  war,  ud  dcali  wilh  ibc  practical  dnoils  u  well  u  with  Ui«  thoorvtical 
of  tha  tuttjoU.     U  lu*  b««o  pnBl«d  in  cl«U  tjrpo  on  spediAl  p«per  aad  m> 
tkat  ll  caa  be  coaveoieDtljr  carried  in  the  |>od(«t  by  military  Mudeot*. 


HISTORY   OF   THE    ROYAL   MILITARY 
CHAPEL  -  WELLINGTON    BARRACKS. 

By  The  Rcr.   CHARLES    PEACOCK, 


Wtlh  ntuHratioHS. 


Cr«Kn  4ia. 


OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT    OF 
THE    SECOND    AFGHAN    WAR,    1878 


1880. 


rtODUCKD  l!4  THE  IKTBLLIGESCE   BRANCH.  ARUT  HBADQUART&RS.  INDIA. 

IBUDCID  0**)CI>L    ■CCOUNI. 

With  MamrroHA  Naps  and  llliMlniliona.        iStttimm  8eo. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICVN   NATIVES: 

THEIR    PRESENT   CONDITION    AND    PR0<:RESS 
BAicd  hr  ih*  SOUTH   AFRICAN   NATIVE   RACES  COMMITTBH. 

Hem  J  9vc. 

Tbu  hook  dcaU  witit  tlic  eatmt  importani  aapecta  ol  the  rcmarkabla  tocial  and 
Koaanic  chaoicea  now  uliing  pUcc  unonj;  ihc  natives  of  South  Africa  It  will 
centaia  a  chaplvr  on  the  adminnirAlion  of  nati«««  hy  Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden, 
KC  M  C  ,  laie  Coonmissioacr  for  Native  Allain  in  the  Ttwmaal.  It  will  also 
Ikamlic  tbe  r«c«iit  developiBenCi  of  the  labour  qiMuttion,  the  podtion  oi  the  nAtives 
■Hit  regan)  to  the  oocnpMinn  and  ownenhip  of  land.  lh«  mcigriKs  of  elefamtarr  and 
l%ber  edacalioa.  lb«  Eihiuptao  oimenicat  and  ibe  [axAifun  ol  r_-uivEi  ^nd  u  will 
era  is  a  oottCtae  farni  inoch  valuable  information  supplied  to  the  Committee  by  their 
mil  ■iiwi firm  in  Soutb  Africa  and  contained  in  the  cvidctKcof  witncaMt  before  ilie 
l^Krl^aJosial  Nativ*  Affstr*  Comaiaion  and  in  Official  Rcpona. 


xa 


Mr,  Murrai/s  Forthcoming  Works. 


SELECTED  SPEECHES  AND   DESPATCH! 

RELATING    TO 
CANADIAN    CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTOR] 

BdUnJ  br  H.  E.  BUBRTON.  M.A.. 

Scil  l*rrf»<»ut  «oJ  t«ciiii«  m  ColooUl  HlMe«7  M  Oi(m4, 

ud   W.    L.    GRANT,    M.A. 

Wifh  Maps.       Demy  Svo. 

BvnilB  in  Souih  Africa  1iav«  brought  liume  ihe  urf>eDt  n(«d  of  some  knc 
ol  Ctdo&ial  Con^nrutiuna.!  Hiiilury  ;  and  aldiougti  itiU  Imok  is  primarily  inC 
for  those  who  are  lakinx  up  ilie  spctrUl  Hubjnr.t  of  the  F.voltition  of  CanailUn  ' 
eovcrnincnt  in  tlic  Hi.Mory  School  At  the  TJnivursiiy  of  Oxford,  a  widct  public,  tafl 
u  Great  Briuin  aiul  the  Domiiiiun.  will  wlcome  k  volume,  which  eluoda^ 
the  snicccssivc  n(yp«  tliut  led  to  the  inirodncticn  of  Tcsponsible  KDveriuneni,  and  | 
cooflici  of  cliuliinK  "hied  rmuilciJ  in   (hv  sicccpUiKv  ol  the  federal  principle.  | 

In  this  work  will  he   Founil,  wiih   An   intituliiclinn   And  (^kpUniLlnrv   iioWta 
iMdins  speeches  and  de»pat<:hti.  which  illuairaii-thv  evolution  ol  Ctuuuiian  auten 
indadinij,  tunong»l  otl'er  malcriiil.  the  mmt  iniportani  orationt  upon  lh«  Que 
Aci.  the  Speeches  of  Pitt  And  Fox  or  the  ConKti  tut  tonal  Act.  tha  ctiitciMiu  of 
L«gi>ilalive  Coancll  of  Uppef  Canada  upon  Lord  Duiham'a  report.  corre«pnii 
respecting  i%!>ponsib1e  K^vemment  between  Die  Britinb  Secretaiiei  of  ^ute 
suixcasivc  tiovernor^  of  Canada,  anil  the  chief  speochci  innicle  in  tht!  Ci 
ParliaincRi  in  \66S  wilh  rcKorJ  to  Confc<1cralion 


THREE   NEW  SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS, 


ANCESTORS. 

Br  GERTHUDE    ATtlERTON. 

Author  of "  Keunov." 

Tho  iK«av  of  this  novel  i»  laid  first  ia  EoKlant],  with  a  picture  o/ 
soetaiy  jud  countn-bomc  life,  *iid  i«  th«n  traaifcrrcd  to  California, 
descrtption  of  ancieiy  in  San  l-'rancisco  is  woven  into  the  storj-.  which  also  i 
a  very  ramarkable  aceouBt  of  the  f!nM  ciut)M|UMke. 

A   NURSE'S   BEQUEST. 

A    NitW    VOVKL. 

By  Miw    ULUAS    HAMILTON,   M.O.. 

AuiluK  of  "Tte  Vlda'a  DMiibter."  etc. 


DOW  LAND    CASTLE. 

A    NBW    .VOVKL. 

By  Ike  EARL   OP    inUESLEIUfl. 

With  lUitairalioni 


REDCOAT    CAPTAIN 

A    STORV   OF  "THAT  COUNTRY,' 

BY  AI.PRBD  OLLIVANT, 

Author  nf  "Owd  Bob."  "Dann),"  mc. 

Hans  by  W    Chaham  f{OBRitTiio.>4.     Sq»art  Demy  fivo. 


6s. 


lof  "Owd  Bob"  and  "  Danny"  will  recoenicc  th&l  Mr  Ollivont  :;t4itds 
\im  bj  baaualf ,     Tlic  ohginalily  <>(  the  •>ubject&  l>e  cIioomis  and  ot  hit  incibod 
t|  tbem  are  all  tiis  uwn,  ^Dd  iliis  book  is  xn  oxcumon  in  a  r^iun  which 
'bamtoocbed  before 


ATTILA. 

A  t~RACRDV  IN  FOUR  ACT.S. 

BY    LAURENCE    BINYON. 

play,  wiitien  by  one  of  ili«  (inu  ol  our  poets  and  Art  critics,  li  lo  be 
I  bjr  Ur.  Oscax  Aacbe  u  His  Majesty'i  Ttiemtro  dnrtRK  Ittc  ajilumn. 

***«»•«««»*»* ****** 


SAINTS    AND 


fm 


WONDERS : 

MEMORY  OF  THE 


DING  TO  THE   OLD  WRITINGS  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  IKELAND. 

BY     LADY     GRBGORY. 

Axbw  of  "  Cnebnltiu  «l  MiurthcoiBr,"  "  Cub  anil  PiRtitlnK  UoB,"  etc. 

Crown  Boo. 


BUCIT.   THS    liAttV   or    TUB    CaBI. — CoLt'UCIIXK.   TUB    FKIEKD    Of    THK 

Bs  Of  Goo— B;.E68KD  Patrick  op  the  BEi.i,e— Tub  Voyagk  op  tmk 

KMtHC — BLB»eEt>  ClAHAM  ARC  HIS  BCIIOLARS — THE  VOYACS  OP  BRKMt>KN, 

■  LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF 

■^  VITTORIO     CARPACCIO. 

Pe  PralcwM-GUSTAV  LUDWK;  aixl  l'r«fe«orPt)MPKO  MOLMENTI 
Tnutatcd  by  H.  II.  IIORART  GUST, 
AuUuN  Of  "Oovuinl  AnloDio  Uuii." 
With  Humeroui  lUuttrationa  in  Phoicgravtiiv  atiJ  Halftone. 
Smad  Fo/io.    £2  IZi  <iJ. 
lb  tbe  stadenl  ol  art  and  In  ihc  inurist  iilik«  iho  nnme  of  Canwccio  conjurm 
iioaa  of  pomp  and  sjilmtdour :  th«  legends  ol  maritr  snd  t>alnl  told  v,-<t)i  all 
kn4b  display  of  colour  and  dentil  *o  chuacterimic  ol  \'*iiicc.  th*  <._)iieeii  ol  the 
idc.  combiDn)  tvilh  a  naivrt^  nf  Kxpnmitm  ihAt  imr«iitibly  arrast*  and  liuldit 
pfcuior's  Muniion      A  Krm<  >lcbi  of  |i;rRiliu(l«<  i»  tlMtrcforc  due  to  the  ttte 
SBor  Gmuv  !.ud<*i|i!.  aXUy  ^uxonAtx]  In-  his  friend,  Profcmor  Potnpeo  Uolmenil. 
ootnbutuif;  to  the  a.-i- literal  iiro  ol  the  world  luy  complelR  n  picture  ol  this 
\mM  pamm-       A  pathetic   touch    I*  added    by    Profcwoc  Molmonli   tu  an 
ipaat*    tribute    to  hn  decoawid    Irittnd  and  coadjutor,  who  did  not   live  to 
w  thr  wnlI-Ri«ritod  T«ui^  of  hi*  labour*. 


14  Mr.  Murray*s  Forthcoming  Works. 

A  NEW  THREE  COLOUR  BOOK. 

A    HISTORY    OF 
BRITISH    WATER-COLOUR    PAINTING. 

WITH    A   CHRONOLOGICAL    LIST   OP   THE    PAINTERS,    WITH    DATES    OF    BIRTT 
AND    DEATH    AND   BRIEF    ACCOUNTS   OF  THEIR    LIVES.  ETC. 

BY    H.    M.    CUNDALL. 

With  50  Cotottrtd  Illustrations.     Ala.     21s.  net. 

CONTENTS  .—Early  Miniature  Painting— Topographical  Draughts- 
ubn  —  girtin  and  turner — the  old  water  -colour  society  —  the 
New  Society  — The  Art  in  the  Middle  of  the  XIXth  Century— Pib- 
Raphaelitisu  in  Water-Colour  Painting — The  Last  Decade  of  thi 
XIXth  Century. 


A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

CROWE  AND   CAVALGASELLE'S  HISTORY 
OF    FAINTING 

A    HISTORY   OF    PAINTING    IN    ITALY.    UUB8IA.    FLORENCE    AND    SIENA, 
FROM   THE    IND    TO   THE    i6tk    CENTURY. 

BY   J.    A.  CROWE  ud   G.    B.   CAVALCASBLLE. 

With  EdiloTMl  Notes  by  LANGTON  DOUGLAS, 
Antkoc  of  ■-  Ftm  A^tdico."  "  A  Hvtotj  <d  Sicoa."  *c. 

Smt  Voimmts.     With  mpwanis  of  200  ttlmstraiioits.     Stptart  Dtmy  Svo. 
21s.  Met  each   Vol. 

VOL.     I — Early  Chxistiax  Art.  \ 

VOL.    II— Giotto  Ast.  THE  GiOTTESCiEs- t   «f*nady. 

VOL.  Ill    The  Sienese  School. 

vol.,  ir— FniRKNTisE  Painters  or  the  Qi-att«ocento, 

VOL.     V-  Later  Sienese  and  Vubbiams. 

VOL,  VI— Florentine  Painters  of  the  Cinqvecewto. 


Thb  Manil&r\l  work  has  be«a  for  nuny  vean  oat  of  print.  «iid  second-haa 
copm  haw  vommaadnl  i  «-«>-  hit;h  pHc«.  The  new  Editioo  will  "^^^j"  the  fiu 
comdioiu  ol  Sir  Joseph  Crowv^  whkb.  for  the  tint  four  vxdnmes  of  this  aa 
EJiuMi  u  utv  ntM.  Kw  so  tht.^n>tt^h  «s  to  unoiuit  in  puts  almoax  to  a  re-writing  < 
th#bix>k 

Tbv  ««rk  will  be  ilivikjkvl  inK'>  six  \vluinm.  c^rh  vvlainc  lepwjentiag.  9o  tar 
pouiMe.   oa#  i)r  nonr  kIkxiI*      It  >$  hoped   chat   this  airan^wnent  will   pels' 
CSB'TWueM  to  Mttdeat*  «nil  tn%-«lb«n. 


THE    ARTS    IN    EARLY    ENGLAND. 

BY    G.    BALDft'IN    BROUN,    M.A., 

WaMoa  Wiliiut  of  Fin*  Atit  In  ib*  UiuveniiT  of  EdlnbuTKh. 

fn>L  in— THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 

Tliii  volnnia  will  umbracs  a  noticv  c(  ibe  ob>acU.  raosily  of  the  pa^pui  epoch. 

■d  in  AncloSaxon  ttraves:  ol  the  ARgio-Skxon  tiouM  in  iu  (onn,  miings  anj 

Ihtondon :  of  coins,  and  of  itie  v-arioiis  artistic  product*  connected  with  Cbtircli 

taad  with  ChH.iiiui  worship.     Under  the  la»l  heading  will  be  incttulMl  cxn-f-a 

land  other  Moncs,  Plonunatod  MSS  ,  eccteaiaatical  embroidery.  Ac.  Ac 

Witii  tttttstrations.     Royat  Sco.       Vote.  /  and  II  alrtailypmbligked. 


PILLOW    LACE. 

A    PRACTICAL    IIAN'D-BOOX. 

if  eUZABBTH  MINCOFF.  Ph.D.,  and  MARCARPTS.  M  ARRIAOR.  M.  A. 
WHk  Fi/ly  PalUms  attd  fUHtlrations  hy  RR^esT  MaxriagB. 

The  ArrtACTioNs  OP   I«(CR-Making— Histoxic-al   SuwMAHy— Tools — 

PAmxX-UAXINC — TllRSAD — TlIK  VAKIEriEti  OF  PiLUOW  LaCK— RfSSIAK  LacK 

ToROios   Lace — MAt.TES£  ano  CLutfo  Lace— IljtiTiiD  Lace— Saxon  Lace — 

.SBOkT  Bl&LlOCkAPHV— J^DRX  ANL>  ULOSaAKV. 


HOUSE    DECORATION    AND    REPAIRS. 

A  PRACTICAI.   TRBATISX    FOR    IIOt]SBIIOLt>llRS    CRAFTSMHN,  AMATKHHS   AND 
OTIItKS  tVTKRBSTRD  IN   KOUSR   TROI'tiRTY 

BY  C.  ORLANDO   LAW,  M.S.A. 

VrUh  oiaHf  Hlmstralions .    S^uan  Demj  &vo. 

Thbbook  is  a  novdij-.  inasmuctiasii  is  ths  fine  work  hiiheno  paUtihed  whicb, 
•hile  lumestios  schemn  for  decoratwa  Sfiplicabte  lo  every  depanmeoi  of  country 
at  lown  hoosea — fcom  cottsKc  to  mantion — also  espliiinit  in  fullest  detail  llie  jncciK 
neAods  of  cairyinc  out  the  actaat  work,  and  labolAics  the  net  coit  of  the  varioDs 
Btunals-  In  effect,  it  will  enable  tbe  amateur  craftsman  lo  undertake  his  own 
iecocatiw  work,  wliile  ibooa  wlio  lack  etthcv  rhe  inclination  or  Uttute  to  become 
Ktoa]  workmen,  will  be  placed  ia  a  position  to  sogitcsl  the  nays  and  moans,  and  m« 
1^  tbeii  individnal  ideaa  arc  nropcTl)-  «x«cut«d. 

Tbe  accompasying  compMU  sarin  of  pen  and  ink  drawings  depict  and  (nlly 
tiflMia  lh*>  dlflereat  treatments  specified,  valuable  hinis  are  gi^'en  and  profeHJonal 
MCnu  revealed  wtib  regard  to  joinery,  plastmtiy.  {.mtniwurk,  wall  coveritiiji. 
bfigti^  Add  cbaitda  ^enaraUy.  in  fact  none  ot  the  hundred -and- one  dDt.-iili  vrliich 
(0  towards  completing  Uie  adorniDenI  of  tbe  house  are  omitted,  nhile  remedies  (or 
[AWT  eon*^'"*'^'''^  defect  are  prescnited. 


itng 


A    CHEAP   EDITION. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF   HYMNOLOGY. 

SCTTINC    I'OKTIi    TKK    UKIGIN    AND    IIISTOKV   Ol'    CHHISTiAK     IIVMNS    Ol' 
ALL   ACKS   AN1>  NATIONS. 

R«vb«d,   with  New  Supplement,  by  JOHN  JULIAN,  D.D.. 
Vlur  ol  TopcltU*,  PiuliBiulsiiF  of  I'anton.  anil  Cuioa  o(  Yurk. 

Meditnt  Svo.        2\9.  ntt.  {Jf^t  fvnd 

ffince  tba  publicttlioo  of  this  Diciionary  in  1S92,  HymtioloK}-.  as  a  spcci&l  Mud 
has  made  rapid  stride*,  l^rcsli  la£U  bAv«  l>««n  brouRbt  lo  liKbl :  new  enter); 
have  been  undnriKken :  and  iituch  Miluahle  work  hao  b««n  don*.  In  itii*  rtvit 
odilion  sjid  its  new  fupplvment,  Ihete  advanced  atitdi«s  have  been  cuefully  note 
thecontenta  of  ntl  ihe  important  hymn  books  pubtixlitd  batti  ai  home  aod  al 
dtiniiK  the  [mt  Ttftccn  vcarx  have  bison  annotated  in  detail ;  nnd  ilic  biographic 
noiiiccii  of  amhorf  And  iranstaiora  havs  Tecdved  special  and  iodiiidual  aiienile 
In  the  articles  on  National  and  Denoniinaiional  Hymnolagy,  tlie  work  dooe  b>- 
various  braacbes  of  the  Cliurcli  is  ^ivcn  wiili  due  leKaiil  to  tlic  importance  of 
The  indioea  also  have  been  extended  aad  nimplifinl  In  «very  dcpaftmmt  acca 
and  (ulncM  of  detail  have  been  aimed  al,  and  the  contoota  tbroughout  bav« 
brooght  np-lo-date. 

A    NEW    AND    CONCISE 
DICTIONARY   OF    THE    BIBLE. 

Edited  hy  (he  Rer.  WILLIAM   C.   P1BRCY. 


With  Itluttralions  arui  Maps. 


AferfiKnr  Svo. 


Mr,  Mumy  ha.t  for  some  time  hat)  ttii,'^  vrorb  lii  prcparaiitui,  and  bopns  she 
to  nubliah  it  In  one  volume.     Although  ramilar  in  sine  and  scope  to  Sir  Willii 
Smilh'a  nvll-known  CondK  Bible  Dictionarir.  tl  will  bn  practically  a  new  woi 
popular  \a  cbuoctcr.  but  based  on  all  the  most  recent  di»ca^-«ritIs  of  scbolanhip  \ 
iMitiqiiarian  rei^carch  ^ 

Many  of  ifio  Ivndiii^  bitliops,  profemora,  Acholan,  and  iichoolm&jiter*  ha\«  bcctT 
consulted  in  r»gud  lo  the  object  of  this  work  and  the  moat  efllicieet  means  of 
atlaintnif  that  abject,  and  havn  exprnaHxl  their  approval  uf  the  undertaking. 

Ttie  Diriicnftrj'  will  lw>  tllustratod  and  ^vill  contain  many  nirvi  fratureK.  detail*  of 
which  ifill  be  published  in  duecoiine. 


BUDWORTH    SERMONS. 

Ry  the  Ute  K.  C.  MOBRRLY,  D.D.. 

el  t^tionl  TtieQlotiT  in  Ibe  UnlvMitriy  nt  nitvi:i4 :  Auitiot  ol  "  Hinlniniil 
IWsatbBBdi'" "  Aten—w itmd  rciKiuiUiy,"  gia. 

CfOWH  SVO- 


OSBORNE    SERMONS. 

ADL'RKSSKS  TO   NAVAI.  CAnHT5 

By   the    Rev.    P.    SEYMOUR    IIORAN. 

CluplUu  u>  the  Ro^fll  Htrtl  College,  OaUimc 

Croim  8fw.        it.  mtt. 


AK  OBTHOnoX  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  "NEW  THEOIXWY" 

THE    SPIRITUAL    RETURN    OF    CHRIST 

WITHIN    THE     CHURCH. 

PACEas  ON  CMUST1A^  tubism, 

Br  the  lt«v.   RICHARD    DE    BARY. 

Chapiais  ic  Ibm  Ewl  or  SbtftMbury. 

Croum  8w>- 

CONTENTS. — Theism,  the  Affibmative  View  of  Con  ako  Mak — 
The  Co«uic  Vibion  of  Ckkist— Thr  Chukch  .  or.  thf.  KECPtKO  oo'  thr 

KIMO'S    L4ICE)rB88    AMI    IXIPKKS^IUK— THK   GKMI.!    Of    TICK    TO    RR    ANO    TKK 

Book  of  Life— Cb»ist.  the  Mystical  Self  or  Mkn— Tks  Ikstkuctiohs 
on  TrTL£5  OP  Christ — Instructions  on  Scbiptural  Tones. 

ChriMunity  inhcnu  Irom  ibe  New  Teatttnent.  ao<  only  ibi  RcliEioo.  but  iltio  a 
cwtain  TheiHic  view  of  (bo  Uitiv«na  aod  o(  Hunun  HiMory  culiaiDaUDg  in  tbc 
raioa  of  aa  caxthl^r  and  Mcial  trtomi^  q(  Eternal  Jastice.  uhkli  «t«  v«rr  cloMly 
a—PCiated  untb  the  ChrUtutn  KalJKion  iltcXi  The  Spiritual  Neturn  i»  X  collection 
of  pApen  who«:  RiAjn  purpoM  i*  to  ehow  bow  this  cArly  Chri«iiAn  RcAlitm  ia  in 
rMlf  MMBlully  fpintiul,  and  how  iis  ua»  as  the  Keligious  Pbilosophy  of 
CbristUatty  wouU  quicken  uid  viuJixe  Mih  in  ihe  dogmu  o(  ih«  Church  and  take 
awKjr  the  aeed  of  the  cnrnint  PnigmatiMn  and  Paoih«i*tic  Idoalinin  which  tend  to 
radooe  Cluwtiaaiiy  to  iDare  ConcepiuaUain. 


••**»•••••«• 


UNIFORM     AND     CHEAP     EDITIONS    OF 
THE   BISHOP   OF  BIRMINGHAM'S  WORKS. 

2t.  6d.  fMf  tfach  votmme. 

THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST. 

{Ready  immediaielf 

DISSERTATIONS    ON    SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED   WITH    THE   INCARNATION. 

[J>**t  <Htt. 

SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL    EXPOSITIONS. 

THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

AN    EXPOSITION   OH  THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 
2  VoU.  [Just  out. 


ASPECTS    OF    CHRISTIAN    MYSTICISM., 

Bt  the  IUt.  W.  major    SCOTT.  M.A. 


KcUm.  Sow.  Wifltwiii.  Sjt.T< 


QniaiiMt  MvttieiMB,  iaclMiKu  ebuters 
""is  irfial  wyrtc*.  aacb  i*  Dion)* 
•c    It  Is  A  brief  anccBMBt  «l  ibe  i  ~ 
'ttiirtt  CMB  tts prtKn&l  UJVIkS'  Wfitld 
Sony  *^  b*  ^  ^hou  iaMmi  lo  masy  J 


THB  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST.   JOHl 

Bt  t)w  Wt«  B.   F.   «^STCOTT,  D.D., 

L«<  Bhh.^  at  0«*— ■■ 

For  mu]-  yean  belot*  Mt  (leaDi  llM  Uie  Blibsp  of  Dwliun  tmd  been 
en  «  nriaun  of  tb*  CrMk  Tm  of  tho  Co^mI  asooRfiat  ts  Si  Jebo.  with 
A  Bonwlenbls  pan  of  the  Noma  an  ites*  whicfa  alna^  ■VP"*'  >■>  ttx!  Spe«ik« 
CwPgWaiy.  bin  tbae  tnve  bsm  Rvted  and  eduged.     Tlw  -work  m  vditod 
IIm  IHi^Op's  >0B.  ifae  Rc«.  A.  W«Mca«.  Rcoor  of  Ci^te.  Eaimcwold. 


Ofite! 


THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE. 

By  ihc  Rev.  r.  N.   WAGGBTT, 

tjofSi-JoAa  ck(K«s«ilw.Ca«Vf :   AK^otal --ntM«tr  >«*»»«>' 


VIRGIL'S    MESSIANIC    ECLOGUE. 

ITS    OCCASIOS.    WKANISG    AKD    SOVKCES 

TlirOT    E»ir*    br    Uw    Rvv-    JOSEPH    B.    MAYOR,    Ult.D., 
W.  WARDB  POWI.ER.  and  ProhMor  R.  S.  CONWAY,  Lttt.D. 

With  a  Vekse  TBAKsLATtPN.         Ami  8wo. 


THEOLOGY    FOR    PARENTS. 

Br    MiM   BIRBNE    WltlRAM. 

Crem*  ttco. 

P^ffT  /-■    Home  RELiGiot!8  Ei>ucj»Tios~Fiit»T  Prixcifle*— Seaichi* 
l««  Sl-kii'tui[K»— The  MisisrHV  oi--  Jesvs  Chsist  — The  Holv  Cathoi 

CKfUCM— THK    ArOSTLCi'     CRtKI> — THE    Ca  TECH  ISM— COKFIRMATIO.H — Hc 
COMMl-mON. 

PART  II T  Ths  HiiTOKV  ov  TH«  HeBHEwa  ik  tsb  Old  Teot-amsbt- 
Thk  Liri:  op  Chuist— Tmb  Chusch  op  Chkist,  "Tub  Sauk  Ybstbkda* 
To-day  ajid  Po«  Evek." 


Mt.  Murray's  Forthcmning   Works. 


^9 


MICROSCOPY. 

BY    EDMUND   J.    SPITTA,    P.R.AS..   F.R.M.S..  «ic.,  ««. 
Vith  nunttroMi  Diagrams  amJ  I liusf ration*. 

ThK  booh  has  been  written  to  dio™  the  beginner,  whether  in  (be  Laboraiory  or 
cLraiinie,  how  to  use  ihv  instrument  to  the  Kr»iesl  piMaiible  wlvaaiait^' 

All  the  tcoMdite  and  tliificuU  ponionn  of  ihc  subject,  nach  lu  Nnmerical 
JpmBTc  thr  theory  anO  use  o(  Oblique  Li>;ht.  the  tibi^uain};  of  ImoKca  thai  are 
raI  iUkd  (li»tint(Btihiii^  ibctn  fio«i  thoi^  that  w  i*1«c,  elc.  vtc..  ore  lullv  dealt 
vtCh  ConniilcxAblc  Sfuu«  lt>o  tuu  bma  a1lotl«d  Iq  «xplainirc  the  cl^I1l(IIIl'^ti(>n  of 
tlim  Optical  portion  of  ih«  instrument,  in  which  is  iBcluded  a  deicnplian  of  the  real 
iliaeience  bettrera  the  Scnii-apuchronuitic  and  t)ie  true  Apocbromatic  ubjecilvcs, 
wbtlsl  lh«  mean*  of  teMinK  combinations  of  all  tiortt  wiili  i\w  Abbe  mt-plat«  are  Kt 
(onh  tn  m  fnanaer  not  to  ba  found  in  any  other  ten  book  in  ibe  English  Untn^c. 
Several  ocw  tm^bjocl^  are  metiimned.  pboin-microtiTaphi  of  Ibe  same  ami  of  the 
Abbeptote  under  dincrent  circunutancca  being  sallied  in  the  l6  plates 

Tltere  U  aI*o  a  useful  chapter  on  tbewlectlOD  of  instruments  and  ot>jci:li\-c» 
raqatred  lor  alt  bracclics  of  resBarcfa.  such  as  Botaay.  I'ond  Life.  Dairy  Farmuig. 
CkKWery.  J'bamvacy,  Medicine,  vfhiJH  those  who  propwie  to  add  a  MicrtwcopicsJ 
L*liorMorT  to  their  e^UhliiJiinenli  can  aicerlain  Tcnciil)'  frnm  this  mlume  the  form 
of  iattrement  and  the  neceTtary  nbjKlivM  to  purchase,  whelhtr  it  be  for  the  Textile 
Trade.  Petrole^cel  worl  or  Meiallorgical  investigation:*. 

Ttie  work  aho  containii  duipien  uTKin  Ihc  thctnvlical  coiixuuciion  of  ibe 
BtiCfowcopical  ttnage— in  which  tht-  mbjiKi  is  ireaied  in  a  timptc!  manoer  devoid 
ol  tnuhematical  c)othtR£  or  technical  terniioolo|[ir~u*<l  "pon  numefoaa  fanlla 
CDBiinanlr  raei  Httth  by  the  Student  in  every  tlay  practice  tn  all  depaiimenti, 
their  rr"*"*  banc  trace.!,  and  the  bc*l  way  of  ^itia£  rid  of  them  indicated. 


HEREDITY. 


BY   J.   ARTHUR   THOMSON, 

>r>l  Sdeitoe  in  ibe  ti'iirvDnti*  «4  Abcvdaui  -. 
Aotmul  Life." 

With  Cokutnd  untt  other  HlMslraliotis.     I^rg»  Croom  Hvo- 


>«|M  ProltMDr  a  HMur>l  Sdeitoe  in  ibe  fnrvDniiy  «4  Abcvdaui  -.   Auibac  ol  ■■  rbe  Mu<ty  «l 

Aotaul  Life." 


THERAPEUTICS    OF   THE    CIRCULATION. 

Bj   Su-  T.   LAUDER    BRUNTON,   M.D.,    I.I..D.,   F.R.S., 

Asilterel"  Jlibdfaooknr  riiu«iaealo«} ,  Muerie  Uedia  and  Than penlloc" 

Uedium  8va. 
—»■»■■»■■»»«  •■•■•■ 

NEW    VOLIIMR    IN  THE   PROCBESSIVE  S^IF.NCE  SERIES 

HYGIENE     OF     NERVES     AND     MIND 
IN    HEALTH    AND    DISEASE. 

»Y    AUnUST    FORBU    M.D. 
Trnnttaled  fron  the  C;ennan  hy  AUSTIN    A1KIN8,  Ph.D. 

Lar^e  Cnnen  fxo.  fa.  net.  [Jatt  out. 


Mr.  Murray* s  Forthcommg  Works. 


NEW  VOLUMES    IN 

THE    WISDOM    OF    THE    EAST    SERIE 

WISE     SAYINGS     AND     PROVERBS     OP     THE     ARABS. 

Sel«ted  and  Trand&ied  (ram  itie  Arabic  by  JoMX  WoKTAHET.  M.D      U   asC 

BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE.  Ab  Oollineot  the  I-hilowphy  o(  Ihe  Vedfl 
ax  net  farth  by  the  UnanKIiBrds  uid  by  'SaiUtaim.  Bj  L.  D.  Babki 
U.A .  Lirt  D. 


POPULAR   AND    COMPLETE    EDITIONS   OF 

MR.  MURRAY'S  STANDARD  WORl 

Litixe  Crown  Hvo.        is.  bd,  net  eeth  Vat. 

STORY  OK  THE  BAITLK  OF  WATFRLOO.  From  Anil 
SourcM.  By  (be  R«v.  G.  R.  Glcif,  M.A..  laii!ChApl&io<_ieiieraI  o(  lh«Fo 
Wiih  Map  and  l!!u«raliDn», 

LIFK  OP  ROBERT.  LORD  CLIVB.    By  (ImIUv.  G.  K.  Gl«i(. 

Frontispiece  and  Map*. 

THK   WILD  SPORTS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  Tl 
HIGHLANDS.     By  Charln  St.  John.     With  lltu9tnt.oM. 


THF.  HEflNtTIVE  EDtTION  Of    THH   WOKKS  OF  GEORGt  BUKRUt 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  :  or,  The  Joumey*.  Adv^Diitm.  »nd  Itopciionn 
of  aa  Englulimaa  in  ao  Attempt  to  Circulate  Ihc  Scriptare*  in  the  Fenini 
With  tfa«NoiesaodGloaaaryof  Ulick  Bukxk.    With  Pbotogravnre  Fn>nii«iiirGa.' 

[Keady  Sept   4. 

LAVENGRO  :  Tbe  Scholar,  the  Oyysy,  the  rTiesi.  A  New  Edition,  coniaimnc 
the  Unaitcred  Tern  of  Ibe  origintil  issue :  soma  soppruMd  EpUodcs  now  prinlod 
lor  the  fint  tirae;  MS  Variomm.  Vocabulary,  and  Note*  by  Professor  W  I. 
Kxarr.  With  PbotoKravare  I'ortrail,  2  Half-tuoe  Uluitratiuna.  and  8  Pen  and 
Ink  Slicicbe<t  by  Piracy  Waoiiam.  [Ready  Sept.  ft. 

ROMANY  RYE.  a  Scqiwl  to  LaveoKro  A  New  EdiUoa.  oantaltung 
Unalterw)  T«xt  of  lh«  original  biv«.  with  Notes,  etc..  bjr  Trottaata  W.  I.  K)f 
With  PholoKnivurc  and  7  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  V.  G   KnTOK 

[RcaJy  Stpt. 

WILD  WALES:  Its  Pooplc.  Languacc  and  Sccnerr.  New  Edition  NVith 
Map  and  Phoiugravun:  Franiiafjieoa  and  U  IltuHmtiofts  by  A.  S,  Hartrick. 

IJtcaJy  Sept.  25. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  Th«ir  Mannm.  Cuslonw.  Religion,  aad 
Ltui4n*t!B.  With  PliutDmrsvurc  Frontiapiece  and  7  llliutntio&n  by  A.  Walli* 
UiLLS.  [Re»dy  Oet.  2. 

ROMANO     LAVO     LIL  :     The  Word  Book  of  the  Romany  or   EnKliih 
or  ptaca  iobabqtoJ  by  tlieni.  and  of  variuns  things  relating  lu  <ly; 


1 


Gypsy  LanguaM,  with  Spccin>cna  o(  Gypsy  Poetry  and  an  account  of  certata  \ 
Gypsyiicn.  or  placa  inhabited  by  tlieni.  and  of  variuns  things  relating  lu  Gyp 
Ltfc  ia  EngloiKl.  [it<ady  Oct, 


,'  Far  valumts  recently  fiublithed  *et  p.  M. 


MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE   SERIES. 

K   COURSF.   rOR   SCHOOLS   AMI   COLL.SGBS. 
BY     B.    W.    BOMUNDS,     M.A.,     B.Sa., 

ud  P.   SPOONBK.    B.A., 

Dinccor  of  Cdiiuiion  for  Bcdfoiibbire- 

Storjr  of  Eneltth   [Jicntturc  la  cnmpletccl  in  ihren  vnltimec :  Ici  each  of 
!  added  Ifarae  tiTodiiaied  Reading  Uoolit.  composed  of  extracii  of  fiilTici«nt 
I  lo  enable  a  Mudent  lu  form  u  (air  mim.tte  of  Ilie  Aulburs.     Unly  enough 
I  (■  (iven  to  remove  olocttrity.     The  Residing  Books  are  concentric— ^\c., 
itaiu  an  entirely  dtflcrcni  mi  of  entracK. 


STORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Three  VofMWM*.     it.  M.  each, 
i — Tho  ELizjiiiitTKA9i  Pkkiod,  I3)ft-I&23.  [fteodf. 

VOL.      It — THE  SKVSHTEEHTH  AMO  BlCHTEEKTH  Cektpries,  1625-1780. 

[fieaify, 
}L.  HI — Tkk  NiMitTXEHTH  CSKTURV.  1780-1880.  llMprtparatioM. 


■ADiNGS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

I.     THB    BI.IZABRTHAN    PBBIOD,    15S8— 1625. 

JUNtOH  CouRSR.     Zs.Git.  IReaiiy. 

iMl-SKMKDiATe  CoURSK.     2s.  Ott-  [Ready. 

SBKtOB  C0UR$B.      Is.  6rf.  IfitOdy. 

"SBVENTEBNTH  and  BIOHTBBNTH    CBNTUHIES.   16?S— 1780. 

[HTBRUEDtATR  CoiiHait      Zi.  6d.  IRcady. 

Senior  Courhe.    is  6d.  IReady, 


III.    NINBTBBNTH    CENTURV,   1780-1880. 


JUMOK   COURBE,      2S.  U. 
IXTRRUBDUTB  COUSBS.      It.  64. 

SSNioK  Course.    3a.  6d. 


lit  preparation, 
[in  preparation. 
[In  preparation. 


IIOR    CorRcr— For    Highiyr    Bl«iii«ntary    Sclxwb,    Prvpantlory     Schoob 
Korau),  Lower  Forms  in  Secoodary  Schools,  and  Eveainc  School*. 

IVTXXMtDiATH  Coi'KSB— For  Middle  Fonni  oi  Secondary  Scboola.   Pupil 
and  Higher  Evcuing  Schools. 

SSHIOR  COUKSS— For  the  Higher  Formi  of  S«>Coodary  Schools,  Teuh«n  in 
UiHva«Hy  Exteosioti  Siudentt,  and  L'ntvenity  Under^radiutes. 


NOTES     ON     THE     TEACHING 
OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 

WITH  A  SEQUENCE  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  AIR  AND  COMBUSTIOt 

Br  J.    8.    RUSSBLL,    B.Sc.  (Load.), 
formnlr  Senlu  Sdme*  Mitinr,  Cnimnu  Scbool,  Surnlaj. 

TKACHsn's  Edition.      Willi  Diagmma.      Ciwh  Si«.      2c.  ^.* 


THE    GROWTH    OF    ENGLISH. 

AN    KLEUCNTAKV   ACCOUNT   OF   THE    DP.VBLOPMBNT  AND   fltSSKNT   t^KH 
OP   Ol'K    LANGUAGE. 

BY    HENRY    CECIL   WYLD, 

BntuB  PmEcMM  of  8»kIWi  L>d||iu»  mil  PhlliMoiiby  In  Iho  UnU«»lij  it  Li*«nwol;    AatlHiri 
"  ThB  lUklonca)  5lud)f  of  [he  MoEh«  Tansu*. "  fU. 

CrovfM  8fo, 

Ttiia  book  n  iclendci]  for  yoniiK  itudentt  in  SecODdAry  Schools  and  Training 
ColleKcs,  U  micmptit  in  the  fir\l  plnce  to  lay  before  ihc  rciilcr  Ihe  inun  lacls 
coruiecicd  with  the  scxiktn  En^liiih  a!  th^o  pirsuni  d&y.  it«  soundt,  vocabulary  and 
accidonco,  and  seocnialy  pcoceeda  to  enquire  tiuw  the»e  ari»«  uui  ul  earlier  lunna. 
The  (onn  and  «tylc  of  Ihe  book  is  dcnsncdly  simple,  so  thai  il  may  scrv«,  if 
neceosuy,  as  a  rcftdiriR  boak  in  c1a«.  It  will  be  fmind  that  the  f^aiind  covered  Is 
sinproiim airly  Ihat  T«quirod  by  the  Board  o(  Education  in  their  RofcnUiions  for 
Tnining  of  Ttaehers, 

■•••*••••••■•*••••• 


STORIES  SELECTED  FROM  THE 
HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND 

(■■ROM    THE    CONQUEST    TO    THE    KEVOLUTION. 

VOK   OIILDREN. 

HJutlrattJ  bf  1*   WocdeuU. 

Thii  book  mull  be  familiir  lo  many  peopte.  nou*  ti(  middle  jige.  u  one  i 
aarly  friend<  o(  their  youth      II  wsih  written  by  (he  Rl    Hon  J.  W   Croker.  MP  . 
and  had  a  vny  lorice  cirrulAlion  during  the  early  part  aod   middle  of    the    19lh_ 
Century,  and  is  now  ofim  axkcd  for.  but  cupin  are  ilmcnl  unpiucurabte       h- 
beiog  reprinted  nitb  ihc  uriKiiutl  woodcuts  after  Wancn's  dinwinKs. 
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MR.    MURRAY'S 
QUARTERLY   LIST 


PART  n 
RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 


BiocnArar  - 

HtsroNT 

Politics 

HiLrTAKV  A>D  Naval 

Travel  and  Aia-ekture 

Ait  asd  Arcii^olocv 

PorrxY 

Nn-EtiS  AND  BKI.LRS  LrTTIIRS' 

Uw 


Hr.  MuRRAr  kStamdardWoiciis  42 

Mbdical 13 

Science 43 

GARDESIHft  AND  NATUR*     -  •  44 

Theoloov    •       ■        -        •       -  44 

WiHiiOM  or  THE  East  Scries  -  46 

Ci;keral  LrrcRATVRE  47 

Pr-BroDiCAt*  ,        -       .  47 

KDtXATIONAt.        •         -         -         -  47 


Biography. 


THE   LIIE   AND   LETTERS   OF  SIR   JAMES 

GRAHAM,  1792-1861.  First  l»rd  of  ihe  Admiralty  in  the 
Ministries  ol'  Lorii  Grey  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Home  Secretary 
in  the  AdminiKtration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  Charles  Sluarl 
Porker,  tditor  of  "  Ufc  of  Sir  Robert  Peel."  With  Portraits  and 
oihcr  Illustrations.     2  Vols.     Demy  Sva     24*.  tiei.  Ui*^*  out. 

"  Mr.  I'uker's  pre»«ot  laboon  dcM/vc  ilic  hunc  h«ariy  commendation  that  wu 
accorded  to  bi*  prvvioua  aclucv«m4ial.  As  ia  ihc  caae  of  Pc«l.  m  in  tbc  cue  of 
Cfxham,  b*  h&s  c»)ar|;atl  onr  knoolcdKc  o(  tbc  lime  gmil  correcltK]  our  catiniiite 
«t  tbe  UlnbUr."— S^cfAior. 

T.raJiam  wm  a  nun  whoaa  Ura-siory.  bawd  on  aolboriiative  docnmantx. 
■e*d«d  writing,  and  leaving  beaa  eatnisled  (o  the  author  at  a  capital  biography  ol 
Sir  Kola*rt  I'eel.  Ifaai  bf«-«tary  i>  hara  prctcnted  in  a  way  wbicli  will  command  ibe 
rMpaci  o(  all  sludenit  of  nineieenib  rantury  potiliciO  hiotOTy."— flai/jt  Tirfrffrtf^A. 
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Mr.  Murray's  Recent  Publicatums. 
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Biog  raphy — continued. 

CHARLES     JAMES     FOX.      a  C.jn,meiUary  on  his  U( 

and    Character.      By    Walter    Savage    Landor.      Edited 
Stephen    Wheeler.     Witli    Pljotogravurc  Portrait.      Demy    8v( 
9s.  net. 

"  No  reader  of  diacriimnibon  ca.n  lay  tlie  volume  asida;  wilboul  feeling 
despite  its  exiravaitftnce  unit  occiuionAl  pttrvenity,  it  ts  lh»  produci  of  a  noble  i 
nu^ificently  endowed  intellect."— TJi^  Athenavm. 

"  We  must  not  port  com[un)'  with  tbia  w«tcoroB  luid  vxluable  piece  o{  liii 
nlvnKe  wilhnui  tbiuikiiiK  ttie  editor  (or  hi*  brief  and  pointtd  no(«.     They 
models  of  coinmcniary.  since  tbcy  tell  us  precisely  what  we  wvil  for  underetuulil 
the  text,  neither  more  dot  leu." — Outlook. 


CAPTAIN    JAMES    COOK,    R.N.,   F.R.S.,    "Tlie 

Circumnavigator."     By  Arthur  Kilson.     With  Maps  and  IHust 
tions.     Demy  &\o,     15fi.  net. 


"i 

liv^H 


"  A*  the  outcome  of  hU  indppendeni  method  and  indii»triou&  research.  Mr._ 
Kilwn  is  able  to  present  a  vivid,  complete,  and  unqucaitDnahly  accurate  namuive' 
of  the  immortal  navigator's  carecT,  which  deserves  to  be  welcomed  as  a  worthy  and 
ier%iceablc  addition  to  llie  literature  of  eaploraiioa."—  The  WorU. 

"  This  will  be  the  Mandanl  work  of  the  future." — Vorluhire  Daily  Pott. 

"It  is  a  plcftvuro  to  read  luch  a  cltanninK  bi^gniptiy." — Tii<  UaiKhttttr 
CfNimfiW. 


GEORGE    CRABBE    AND 

Rene  Huchon,  Lecturer  in  hlnglish 
Leilei-^  of  the  University  of  Nancy. 
Clarke.     With  Poriraii.     Demy  8vo. 


I 
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HIS    TIMES. 

Liieralure  al  the  Kaculiy 
Translated  by  Frederick 
15s.  net.  ^M 

"An  excellent  translation  of  it  by  Mr  Frederick  CUrke  has  been  issued  b^^ 
Mr.  Murray,  who  thuacoatmues  the  lierpdiiarycoanexionof  bis  bouie  with  Crat>l>c. 
It  ii  niMfactory  lo  be  able  to  any  that  the  work  could  not  be  better  done  The 
transtatov't  English  has  no  las-te  of  translntioD  about  it.  it  reads  like  an  original 
work.  And  even  those  who  ordinarily  avoid  tron&lationa  may  in  this  caw  prvfer 
Nfr.  Clarke  to  bin  ori|[inal :  for.  of  courac,  in  the  iiriporiant  matter  of  quotations  he 
replBL'ca  M.  HiKbcu'a  prose  rcDdcringi  by  Crabbc's  own  vttK.'—Tht  "Timta" 
Ltleraij  Sfpplem^Ht.  ~ 


SIR    CHARLES    J.    F.    BUNBURY.      Edited 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyell.     With   an   Introduetion  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker.  C.B.,  G.C.S.I.     With  Portraits,     a  Vols.    Demy  8vo. 
3(H.  net. 

Sir  Chailea  Bunbury  veu  a  disUngubhed  member  of  Societv  and  an ' 

pUabed  botaniat  and  ^eologbt  during  the  middle  and  later  part  of  the  XIX  Craii 
Theae  Tolunea  oonlun  his  I^aiies  and  Letters  to  his  Tamilir.  loecther  with  mc 
of  bb  cx>mnpondcnce  with  Sir  Charlas  Lyell,  rcmiuiscencca  of  emincai  men  of  '. 
day,  of  his  lilc  in  London,  of  htit  travels,  etc. 
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Mr.  Murray^s 


Biography — continued. 
GEORGE    CANNING    AND    HIS    TIMES.     A 

Politiral    Study.      By  J.    A.    R.    MamoH.      Witli    Ponniii.     A 
ChcAp  Edition.    2-«.  6(1.  net. 

"  An  exMlknl  piece  of  work  " — Yorkahirt  Post, 

"  AnablavMAy-  Flenvici  work*  oa  CftoninfE  miM  :  but  nonndiatia- 

piiihnil  by  •  tnwr  Iftsght  into  his  ch&nclar." — Scottmam. 

SIDNEY    HERBERT,    LORD    HERBERT    OF 

LliA.     By  Lord  Stanmore.     3  WAn.     VVitli  ]'(>ri]'<i)is  and  otl>er 
lilustralioos.     Demy  Svo.     24s.  net. 

A  Menwir  of  «  Kreal  Wv  Minister  of  tbc  XIX  Century,  Secretary  at  War 
is  lb«  Cabiael«  of  tVel  vul  Aberdeen,  and  Sccreiary  of  Stkte  for  War  in  thai 
af  Lord  Palmortioa. 

Patl  Halt  GoMetU  nys;  "  Aa  adratnble  record  ot  a  nobt«  and  all  wo  bh«f 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  1823-1900.  Edited 
by  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll.  With  Portraits  and  other 
lllutimtinns.     2  VoU.     Medium  Svn.     30b.  net. 

**  II  n  (uU  of  vivtA  reminuc«a»  of  ptmcai  who  have  filled  large  plaeei  in  the 
fctaocy  of  ibcir  coontry.  of  ccience.  and  of  lilemiare.     .     .  For  the  genftrsl 

icwler  the  fharm  of  itieM  voIuibm  urill  be  found  la  the  personal  remifiiwenees  and 
Hi*  refre^iinti  imgnlarily  in  wbicti  cbapten  upon  htgb  aHairs  oi  Stale  ar« 
■mspotMd  wilb  notas  of  mvel.  natural  hisiory.  Utetatore.  and  general  wiciny  " — 

MomtMg  Pott. 

MOLTKE  IN  HIS  HOME.  By  Fricdrich  August 
Dressier.  Authorized  Trnnstation  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Barretl- 
Lcnnard.  W  ilh  an  Introduction  by  General  Lord  Mclliucn. 
With  Illustrations.     Dtuny  &vo.    65.  net. 

A  efaamiing  pictnra  sketched  by  a  d*vot«d  admiivr  of  lb«  simple  life  and  habits 
of  ft  yraai  (oldier  whose  (cnius  faelpiMl  10  powerfully  In  laying  tlie  foandatlon  of  the 
^■iiint    CcnnBD    Empire.  .     .     The  irolutoe  is  filled   with    many  delightful 

of  the  masDer  o(  life  be  led  in  the  seclnsioB  of  his  family  circle. — 


iilr 
0/ 


fteviera  0/  Reviews. 

QUEEN  AND  CARDINAL.  A  Memoir  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  of  her  Relations  witli  Cardinal  Mazarin.  By  Mrs. 
Colquhoun  Grant,  Author  of  "The  French  Noblesse  of  the  XVIH 
Centur>'."'  <''c.     With  Illu^irations.     Demy  8vo,     12s.  net. 

'  !ii<  book— It  is  admirably  wrttien— as  ia  a  mirroi  refiKts  life  at  il>e  French 
]  thecarlierdecada  at  the  Seveoteentb  ceuary.  aod  tl  helps  us  to  understand 
Kf  peTKOoa]  fascination  of  the  Cardinal,  who  ohtair«(I  30  cotnpleTc  an  BKCodency 
iner  ibe  wiilawod  cooaoct  of  L«uia  XIII."— TAc  Sfandard. 
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Biography — continued, 
THE  LIFE  OF  1S.VBELLA  BIRD  (Mrs.  Bishop) 

By  Miss  Anna  M.  Stoddart.      Tliird    Impression.      With  Pot 
traits.  Maps  and  other  Illustratinns.     Demy  Svo.     18s.  ncL 

"  Have  foii  cv«i  lier-ii  uknn  inin  a  i>.Eii(lio  by  aii  Aiiici  lu  look  al  Ibe  poiinUt 
a  fncnd.  And  been  cleliKtitod  and  Mirpriwd  by  iho  likmcM'  This  t«  cxactl. 
what  will  bsppen  lo  ibe  friends  ol  Mrs.  Biahop  who  read  Mtat  Sloddan's  life  of  her. 
.  .  ,  .  VliiA  Siwlilarl  has  ponraved  for  uh,  iu  few  could  liave  done,  the  untlrablA 
and  brilliant  miad  of  the  (ccbic  body,  ihc  lox-inft  and  broadeninc  moI.  and  the  wide 
and  philanibropic  charity  of  laabelU  BUd  Bishop,"— B'ocfetrooi'i's  Magatin*. 


JOTTINGS  OF   AN   OLD 

SOLICITOR.  By  Sir  John 
llollaoi*.  S«coad  imprenioD.  Sqoore 
Demy  Svo.     Si.  net. 

MONOGRAPHS.  Biographi«i 

Skeicheaoinarrick.Macraady,  Rachel 
and  liaictt  Stockmax.  By  Sir  Tbae- 
dorc  Manin.  K.C.B.  With  Ponralu. 
llemy  Svo.     IZt.  n«. 


THE    LIFE  OF  THOMA 
MASTERMAN   HARDY. 

will)  nome  Account  of  tilt  Comrade*. 
Cbaxics  Bollen  and  Henry  Digby.  By 
A.  M.  Brmdley  and  R.  G.  Bartdot, 
M.A.  With  f\>rtraits  and  other  Ilk*- 
(ration*.     Demy  8va.     ISs.  net, 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF    SAMUEL    SMILES. 
Bdiied  by  Thomat  .Mackay.     Wi 
Portraits.    Demy  Svo.     ISs.  net. 


M 
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History. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Vol.  II.  Knim  the  Beginning  of  the  RciRii  of  Henry  Vll 
to  the  Rcsloratiun.  1660.  By  G.  R.  L,  Fletcher,  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     With  Maps.     Uemy  Svn.     5s. 

"There  h  no  donhi  that  it  will  lake  it>  place  m  one  of  the  b«1  popular 
interpretatiota  of  EnRlish   history   that   wc   po»ae».  In  Mr    Fletcher"* 

Itands  ihc  itory  becomes  of  ftucinAiine  inirirriii  Uld  and  j'uuuk  ahki^  nliuutd  icaii 
tho  ^'.hAplcTH  ni  wfiich  he  dcKcnbcs  Uiu  toi({ii  o(  Hcnr>-  VIII.  the  triumph*  ot 
Bluab«th.  and  the  idcali  o(  CTomucll  It  is  itnpoMibk  10  do  so  wiihoui  Riiining  a 
fteaher  and  more  vivid  appreciatiofi  ol  tlie  spiiil  of  the  litiics,  an  well  aa  ul  the 
eoncrele  evenM  in  which  tt  mani(e«te<l  Us^U  ."—Rtvtcu-  0/  /fn-iewf. 

VOL.  /—Pkom  the  Earliest  Timks  to  thk  Middle  Aces.      With  Uafit. 

Cheaper  Edition,     is.     Atnady  puMishtd. 

THE    STORY     OF    PORT    ROYAL.      By   Mrs. 

Romanes.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     tSs.  net. 

"  In  the  Astonishing  lunouni  of  material  collected  hy  Mr*.  Ronuuifft.  one 
recaitniwa  ati  indiutry  worthy  of  iIm  subject,  and  fur  which  alt  imcrrsicd  c&nnot 
lail  lo  he  grMtluX.'—Hritish  Wttkly. 


History^con/iwiiei/. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  JOCELIN  OF  BRAKE- 
LOND.      Rditcd  by  Sir  Krncst  Clarke,  M.A.,  F.S.A.      In 

paper  cuvers.     Is.  net.     Bury  PaRcant  Edition,  190;. 

THE  BATTLE  ABBEY   ROLL,    with  s«n.L  Account 

of  Oic    Norman    IJiicagcs.      By    the    Duchcss    of   CIcvelaad. 
3  Vols.     Small  4to.     4fe, 
Mr.  Murrky  btill  liks  a  («w  copied  erf  ihb  wort  on  hand. 

DR.  NIELSEN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY 

IN   THE   XlXth    CENTURY.    Translated,  with  the  help 

of  others,  by  Arthur  James  Mason,  O.  D.     Demy  Svo.    a  Vols. 

24s.  net.     Vol.1     Introduction.  Pius  VII.     Vol.   II— Uo  XII  to 

Pius  IX. 
"  Tbe  pRHeDt  book  docs.  indMd,  suppen  ibe  hieh  opinion  npnuad  by  Dr. 
UaaoD  to  nia  preface  of  the  Bpirii  of  sdemiAc  deiacnment,  warmth  of  he&n.  wid 
wrfriHng  good  bniDOur.  di(p)a.]red  by  Dimtsh  nciidentK  in  their  tbeologiciU  ami 
ttatoriolMndtes.'*— CAwrcA  Timts. 

A    WEEK    AT    WATERLOO    IN    1815.     Ijwiy  de 

Lancey's   Narrative.      With    Photogravure  Portraits  aiid  other 
llluslralious.     Square  Crown  Svo.     6s.  net. 
Aq  iccount  of  how  Lady  de  l^aoey  nursed  her  husbuid.  Colonel  Sir  Wltlbun 
H.  tie  Laoce>'.  fnortally  woand«d  in  (be  great  battle. 

"A  railly  iniemtinK  hninan  document      .     .     .     Wc  need   not  trouble  to 
pniae  where  Sir  \ValteT  Scati  and  Charles  Dickena  have  so  fervently  belauded. * 

—Daily  TeUifrafih 

A  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  1854-1904. 
By  Charles  Edmond  Akcrs.  With  Maps,  Portraits  and  other 
lllu-itratioiis.     Medium  Svo.     21s.  net. 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  INDIAN   KECORDS  SERIES. 
PUBLISHED  FOB  THE  GOVERNMK.NT  or  INDIA- 


BENGAL  IN  1756-57.    seicc 

(km  at  I^ll•lic  and  Ftivale  Papers 
jcaliag  with  the  Aflun  of  the  Brilisb 
ID  Bowal  durinK  the  Rdicn  of  Slnj- 
Uddkola.  Bd!tn),  with  NoIm  end 
aa  Hutonoal  iDirodueiion,  by  S.  C. 
Hm.  Late  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
Reeorda  of  Ihe  CoverRinent  of  India. 
3  Vob.  Demy  Svo.  \2i.  oei  each  Vol 


OLD  FORT  WILLIAM  IN 

BENGAL.  A  Seteciioo  of  Offi- 
oaI  I  >ocntnpnI<  doaltng  wllli  ill 
HiMory  Bdtied  by  C.  R.  Wilum, 
.M.A..  D.Litt..  late  in  CharKe  of  the 
Rccordn  of  ilic  Governmeat  of  India  ; 
Author  of  "  The  Early  Annob  of  the 
EntflUli  in  Bengal,  etc.  2  Vols. 
MMtium  Svo      12s  nH  each  Vol. 


"  The  Gnt  (raits  of  a  wrriei  that  promiaea  lo  lie  so  eihaiuiive  and  author) tali ve 
lluU  there  will  be  no  wonl  left  lo  ay  o(  Indn,  old  or  new.'' — Kvtmnn  SlanJard. 

"  To  the  care  and  int^lligeiKC  and  ample  knowledfie  with  which  Mr.  Hill  has 
cucnied  Ihe  edttoiial  work  eatiusted  to  him  it  would  be  diRicalt  to  pay  too  high  a 
Iribute  "— Thr  Sco(«»waM 


History — continued. 

THE  RISE  AND  EXPANSION  OF  TH 
BRITISH  DOMINFON  IN  INDIA.  By  Sir  Alfreti 
Lyall.  Fourth  Edilion,  wiUi  a  iicw  Clia|>trr  bririKinR  the  History 
down  to  1907.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     5s.  net. 


Politics. 


IMPERIAL    OUTPOSTS.      From  a  Strategical  and  Com- 


mca-i;tl  Asptct.  Willi  .Spctial  Reference  to  the  Japanese  Alliance- 
By  Colonel  A.  M.  Murray.  With  a  Preface  by  Field- 
Murshol  The  Earl  Roberts,  V.C,  K.O.  With  Maps  and, 
Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     12«.  tiet, 

"We  shoiiM  like  10  sec  every  officrr  in  ihc  Itrilisli  .\rmy  wiili  the  wide  vision 
and  inicTvai  in  the  Mraiegical  And  commercial  oi^uitEation  of  ihc  Empiiv  which 
CoIoDei  Murray  dioplayii." — Spectalvr, 

"Col.  Murray  deaU  wilb  subjects  oi  the  highest  interest.  II  we  note  those 
Ofnoions  from  which  wc  iliH^i ,  it  must  be  with  ihe  pteliniinafy  renurint  thai  there  is 
still  more  in  tin-  Imulc  willi  ".hieli  wti  (lioroughly  agree,  wid  llial  th.'  whole  ol  il  i* 
sugjjMtive  and  tvorthy  ol  the  most  careful  (oiniflera.tii>B  " — Atkirmefum. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  OF  ENGLAND:    A  Surv-ej 

of  various  Kxt^tlug  Systems,     ByL.  Jebb.     With  Illu^^lralions 
Demy  8vo.     IDs.  ^.  net. 

The  Earl  of  Ok^low,  in  the  House  ol  Lords  on  Aj>nl  35,  *ai<l :  "Th^ 
ljytt\*hijn  should  read  the  •!\idane^  of  Mtss  Jcbb,  who  had  vHJted  all  th«  countiec 
of  EAgland  on  Ihr  quMtion  of  ^mftll  holdlnf^  " 

**  Tboae  who  really  want   (o  tjcl  ai  the  facts  should  be  grateful  to  Mih  L. 

Jcbb Mitajcbb,  ancDKniteil  aullioniyof  ihefint  tank  on  tlieiubject, 

wbo  IiM  beon  for  three  year*  rollectint:  information  for  the  Co-operati**  Small 
Holdings  Aasociaiion,  has  not  pickcil  and  chosen  her  f^cts  She  has  her  own  views, 
and  doea  not  eonceol  than,  but  her  fully  iletailed  and  sufficiently  exhaustive  survey 
of  misting  small  holdiiiKS  is  set  forth  with  a  lucidity  nnd  candour  that  tnakc  it 
invaluable  as  evidence,  both  aa  to  tb«  douaod  and  as  to  the  success.  Mbs  J«bb 
surveys  nrodl  h ul (liny s  of  every  conceivable  urigia.' — TIk  Triune. 

'.'  Two  chapl«ra.  vim;    those  (i)  on  ihs  WORKIKC  OP  TMB  KCT  or  1902., 
It  nv/.   and    Eiij  How   Lakulobds  CAN    CHEATS   Suau.    Holuincs.    6tt 
published  as  separate  pamphlets. 

LOCAL  AND  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  England,  France,  Prussia  and  tht 
United  Slates,  By  Percy  Ashley,  M.A.,  I-ceturcr  at  the  London 
School  of  Economic?  and  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  London,  Author  of  "  Modem  TariflT  History."  Demy  8%"o.i 
10s.  6d.  net. 


ticatums. 
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Poli  tics -coniinued, 
SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  HOME  RULE  MOVE- 

MliNi.     Some  Personal  Kcminisccnccs  from  1867  to  1889,     By 
Sir    Robert   AnderM>n,  K.C.B.,    LL.D.     Second  and  Ct)e.-iper 

Kdiii<»n,  with  .-i  new  t'rcfacc  dealing  with  Criticisms  on  the  Volume. 
Demy  Svo.    5s.  net. 

Tk4  Globe  says :  "Once  uken  up  U  ouiDfit  b«  \iiA  down.  TIi«h 

'Side-U^hu  '  wti  *1  eac«  A  fuciiulicig  tsiory  ftnd  a   mual  valuable  conlribulion  lo 
history." 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES   IN    POLITICS.     By  W.  S. 

Lilly,  AuiIhh"  111"   "TIr'  Great  Enigma,"      A    New  and  Qicaper 
Edition  witli  a  New  [ntnxluctory  Oiapter.     Demy  Svo.     Ss.  ncL 


EUROPE  AND  THE  TURKS.  The  cause  and  Cure 
of  ihc  Trouble  in  (he  Balkan  I'cniii»ul.'i.  By  Noel  Buxton,  some- 
ttnjc  M.P.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

** .  .  .  Bui  U  the  bade  of  all  ibU  otben  did  wu  (dt  Uie  inSDencc  of 
Mr.  Nod  Bnxton.  gaidiim.  intpirinn.  wxl.  xbove  aII.  perd*tint{.  Ttmr  After  time  ho 
bv  ioanwjml  througlt  ih«  onhappy  country-  htniMiU  By  inslituung  the  llallian 
Commiitee  be  bu  made  a  (ociu  lor  En^1ii)i  opieton  aim]  EoKlbli  actian.  By 
iepR9M3itatUMi«  to  lt>e  GovemnienI  aaJ  iriDFtincn  ajnnns  ibe  ptxipJe  be  hu  kepi  aJtve 
tb«  Mane  of  Bruiih  raponsibiliiv  lof  the  >«rici  of  crime*  tbat  itQI  dngi  on  mlmoM 
Bdcfcadfld,  la  CMUMiuence  his  buok  is  whiten  with  a  finnnesa  and  amiruic«  ot 
biowlBd|t«  >uctt  u  haraly  onyoae  «Iie  poMcsoes.     .  But  i(  any  one  wanb  lo 

have  tt)e  true  btarinfpi  of  tbc  Eastern  cincstion  cipLuncil  to  ibem  hricd])'  and  with 
qwet  ceriiiiid«.  h^ro  i;  hi>i  chance.  Th«rc  is  no  «« mi  mentality,  no  MnutiMia] 
j^ipeal  Th«  reAliii«t  of  th«  put  aad  prewnt  are  quite  ^irnpljr  titalMl  Tlic  iainlTei- 
anv  conditiua  of  the  villagers  in  Macedonia  u  ijuiie  limply  docribcd.  Ttw 
mpomibiliiy  of  our  conniTy  is  fhown  and  our  owrubelming  obliplkm  to  talce  the 
lead  in  tecvnog  refono."— TA*.-  tiaiiy  Chmnicle. 


I 


LORD     pUNRAVEN'S    THE    OUTLOOK     IN 

IRELAND.     The  Case  for  Devolutioti  and  Conciliation.     Dciny 
8vu.     7s..  6d.  ticl. 

"  En^iiahnen  will  cordially  ecbo  hii  wiah  thai  Iriihmen  til  dill'crent  claM«i  and 
craods  woald  soberly  and  peacefully  beiaks  themMUvs  10  tba  consideraiion  oi  Irish 
attain.*— rA«  Sptetator. 


MODERN  IRELAND  AND  HER  AGRARIAN 

PROBLEM.     Bv    Morllz  J.    Bonn.     Translated  from   the 
German  by  T.  W,  Kollcston.     Crown  Svo.     2->,  6d,  nct. 

"His  ciiricMia  deucbtneat  from  the  inflocnce  of  conlroicrs/  and  political 
proiudice  'g^vo  &  unique  iularon  aad  value  to  liia  v>oil.  He  baa  wmten  a  boob 
wbicli  no  EDgltsbman  or  Irubmao  could  bat-e  written  ;  but  lot  this  reason  i(  ia  a 
book  wliich  every  Engltsbnuui  and  every  Iiisbman  should  read." — iiailr  Se»t. 


Poll  tics — continued. 

THE     ARMY      IN      1906.      A  Polh-y  .ind  a  Vmdiration. 
the  Rt.    Honblc,  H.  O.    Arnold-Forstcr,    M.F.       Demy  Svo. 
15s.  nel. 

"Mr.  Amold-Porster's  remarkable  wotk  wilt  be  read  uHtti  ihe deciwst ati«ni 
and  reapDCt  b^  all  whu  bx\a  the  inicreat  of  ilie  lumv  at  hurt ;  and  ihousb  ma 
majrdiller  horn  him.  now  u  tormcrl)-,  la  rclereocc  to  maitcn  of  detail,  fv*  will  _ 
fouod  t«  deny  ihal  the  principles  he  enuiiciutcft  arc  in  tliomMlvc*  abwiutdy  •wdH 
H<^w(ivor  mitcli  nny  may  dLMigr««  will)  Mr.  Ariir>ld-l-'orfrt(Tr'ii  proposalB,  Icift 
will  deny  tbat  he  lias  given  verj-  straiiK  reasant  in  Hipport  of  th»m  all  " 

—  Wtstmintui'  Qaaetie 

LORD  MILNER'S  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

from  1897  to  1902.     By  W.  Basil   Worsfold.     Will.  Pom 
and  a  Map.     Demy  Svo.     15s.  nel. 

"Will  ruiik  iutiiing  tlie  aiiilioritntive  booki  of  South  African  hi:itonr.  and 
rannot  be  tnnclowly  Mddicd  by  aII  who  wish  lo  umicmand  t!ic  South  .Alrtca  of 
lo-day.  InfonnatioD  of  ilic  vory  beat  was  ai  tlic  dinpatial  of  tiiii>  brilliant,  cotieni. 
and  triuoipbam  liiidiuitnr  of  a  icrcot  Stale  servant's  foteaiiclit  and  Binttle'auodod 
devotion."— PrtH  Mail  OaaeUe. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  Al 
INDIAN    I'KOVINCE.      By  Theotlorc  Morison,  Formerly 
IVindpJil   of  the  Moliammcdan   Colle)tc  at    Aligarli.      Demy  Svo, 
10s.  6d.  iici. 

The  author  is  mainly  cuncerned  with  the  condition  ol  tlie  muaes  who  live  by 
[he  bind,  mid  with  all  thai  affects  Ib^r  position,  whether  a*  afin'ciiliiiral  Uliuiiren. 
yeomen,  ten.int  f.wmcrs  or  pnycn  of  [cvcnui;.  The  lileralure  OQ  the  vub|cci  wonid 
Itll  a  good  siicd  libritry  .  bui  Mr.  Moriwn  appTOuclin  it  from  .■»  different  ^undpoinI 
from  ilul  usually  taken  by  the  Indian  Ol^ali — The"  Mitnchr-*ter  Guardian"  nny.^. 
"  HisopifiioHsarc  crpresstJ  with  lutidily  and  mvdKtali^n.and  even  whtrv  iht 
pravikt  dittvnl  Ihty  dtmand  lh<  elottst  atlcmtion.' 

LIFE    AND    LABOUR    IN    INDIA.     ByA.Ymi 
AH,    M,A.,    LL.M.    (Cantab),    M.K.A.S.,    BanHstcr-at-Lawr 
of  His  Majesty's  Indian  Civil  Stn-icc.     Wiih  lllustratiniis.     Includ- 
ing Drawings  by  Native  Arti^t!^.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  net.  ^M 

The  Athtnttvtn  »yit: — "Mr.  Murray  may  be  conKraiuUied  on  ihopublicalioi^H 
ina  handsome  itluHialcd  volume,  of  an  intcrcuinK  work.  The  author  &how9  wide 
reading  and  much  power  of  description,  some  pathos,  and  alw  some  sense  of  humour. 
The  wuttc  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  Jlritisli  work  on  India,  and  equally 
dilTctcnt,  thongti  in  another  way.  from  Ibe  CoQRiess  works,  aa  well  sa  (rem  the 
French  worhs  unon  our  Easiern  Rmpin.-.  The  genera)  reader  will  be  delif-hted  with 
the  friendly  explanation  of  the  normal  inferionty  of  girli  la  boys  in  the  Indian  ao«ial 
system." 

"Tbit  work  of  an  Indian  bom  and  hrrd  who  has  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  hi* 
native  oouotry.  bill  atko  of  taropean  tife  and  u-ayt  of  thought  ....  will  prove 
profitable  readinK  to  anyone  who  wi&hea  a  conciM.  leadubte  and  trustworthy 
introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  llic  life  of  India  as  it  ii."— Manchester  Cuardiam. 


Mr.  Murray's  Recent  PubUcatiom. 
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Polidcs — continued. 

THE  LICENSED  TRADE,  An  Independent  Survey. 
By  lidwin  A.  Prall,  AuUior  of  "  Licensing  and  Temperance  in 
Sweden,  Nonvay  and  Denmark,"  British  t"ana!s,  «c.  Large 
CruwD  8vo.     5s.  iiei. 

"  Mr.  rtatt's  rotnnM;  i%  wonli  cIcmc  study  by  all  who  deaUv  to  usdentund  Uw 
tnie  bdATtogt  of  ibe  qtwation ,"— TAc  QuHook. 

LICENSING     AND     TEMPERANCE     IN 

S\\[£DEN,   NORWAY'.   AND  DHNMARK.    By  lidwin 

A.  Prail,  Aullnn  ol" "  Pic  transition  in  Agriciiltur«,"  "  Kaitwayn 
and  their  Uaics."  etc.     I.arfic  Cmwn  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"To  alt  fur-mmded  folks  who  nad  icmiwrancc  liienuure  withoiil  the  UgalA 
»ecUicl«a  w«  commend  Lictruing  and  Tcmf'ertirn.e .  Tbe  Injth  *lwul  iIt 
C«tl>enboru  tiy*ttn*  u  plainly  toM  by  one  who  lioneslly  in«'C9(it[aled  it.  and  it>« 
pnncipU;  of  tlx  l.laoiib  lempcrance  »oci«liea  o(  Allowing  Iheir  nicfnbers  to  regird 
beer  of  low  KJeohiitk;  ittretiKih  >*  ft  trmnctiu>c<  ticvvra^c  is  not  only  deccribed  but 
tfiprvvrd.  IbooKh  Ibe  ftuinor  is  a  li(e-lon|{  abstxinf-r.  Tbts  altitude  h«  antnimn. 
becautc  he  liolos  '  ihai  ibe  cmnu  oi  sobrieiy^tliat  is  to  %»y.  ol  'temperance*  in  Ihr 
tnMal  wnieof  Ihe  want — in  ^reaier  far  than  the  caoM  of  ntrsmsteetotaliun.'  The 
book  ia  ■  urate,  unbiaisod.  nnd.  to  our  thinkiwi,  an  onaiiflwsble  naiemeni," — 

The  Fieid 

THE    RUSSIAN    GOVERNMENT   AND  THE 

MASSACRES.  .'\  Page  of  the  Ru<«ian  Counter- Revolution. 
By  i^.  ScnicnotT.  .-Vuthori/.cd  Translation  from  the  French 
with  an  IntHKluctitui  hy  l.iicit^n  Wolf.     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  Hnall  biatorr  by  Mr.  E.  S'm^noff  is  a  terrible  irdicimiml  of  the  RuratBn 
Cotcnuneat,  on  accouni  of  iu  accumuUtion  of  evidence,  direct  and  dommeDtary 
aa  wall  as  drciunsUotial.  sho^tinit  ibat  Govctfamcnl  Dot  only  a>  raapoostblc  for  not 
stopptni;  llie  '  pogroma  '  which  liavc  di-i|;Tace[l  Ihe  Tiar  h  dominioiM  th«M  many 
yean,  but  for  directly  i»bf)atiDK  litem.  It  ii  a  temble  charfte  which  i*  here 
fennalatwl,  and  may  well  have  mo%'ed  Mr.  Luctcn  Wolf,  whn  contrrUules  an 
iniraduciioo,  to  wonder  u  the  change  wbich  baa  com«  over  the  Wcaiem  naoocis. 
Aiid  efpectally  KogUnd.  uh«n  foch  ihlntjs  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  wllhoiit 
proteX."— T/w  Daily  TeU^niph. 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  CRUFLTV  TO  ANIMALS,  and  some 
Kindred  Topics,  includinji  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts. 
By  Percy  M,  Burton,  of  ihr  Inner  Temple.- and  Midland  Circuit, 
Barrister-il-Law ;  and  Guy  H.  Guillum  Scott,  of  lite  Inner 
Tcmi>lc  and  Sciutli- Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister -at -Law.  I-arRc 
Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  \  IxuMwonhy  and  well  ordered  manual,  It  caanot  but  prove  wcicotae  to  many 
UMili  I  i  sfiecially  interested  in  thU  brtuicb  of  ttie  law." — Tk<  Scottman. 
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Mr.  Murray's  Recent  PublUations. 


Politics — continued. 
THE   BRITISH   TRADE  YEAR   BOOK.     Sect 

Issue  (for  1906).  Covering  the  26  years  iSSo — 1005,  and  showing 
Uic  Course  of  Trade.  By  John  Holt  Schooling.  With  123 
Tables,  each  containing  several  Seciinns  of  Briiisli  or  of  Inter- 
national Trade.    75  Diagrams.     10s.  6d.  net. 

This  U  the  only  book  ihal  tifaow»  ibe  cx»me  o(  Inde  in  an  Imelligible  aad 
Gompeadiaa*  form. 

"  This  M  tfXBg  CO  he  one  ot  the  great  books  of  rvfercDM,  ann'tnotty  ncogmtai 
AC  such.  B  siorchoose  of  sftot  and  ordered  fKts.  iDdiipeniable  to  uijrone  taking 
pan  in  current  wooomic  coatruvcraiea  "—Citaniian. 

"No  (houcbtful  and  [lalrintic  EoKliahraAa,  whatever  hit  political  creed,  will 
rc/aK  giaiitudo  to  Mr.  Scboolioft  for  ihit  moH  opportune  work.     The  eftCcUoouoI 
Mr.  Scliooling'a  pandiod  ■>  dear  at  a.  Smt  kI^^'v  amonnit  the  iable«  " — / 
ChroHtclc. 


-Da^^ 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAUPERS.    A  Protest 

and  a  Policy.  By  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Chance, 
Barl,  Sir  Hdwurd  Brabrtxik,  W.  A.  Bailward,  Miss 
K.  V'.  Bannatync,  Tliomas  Mackay,  Colonel  E- 
Montcfiorc,  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  O^vy.  With  an  Introducci 
by  J.  St.  Loc  Slrachcy.     Lantc  Crown  8vo,     2s.  6ii.  net 


"  Thcac  papera  form  a  stioog  and  emphatic  coadeouiatioa  oi  tbc  '  dole '  systea 
of  KOi-ammeol,  which  b  baoomiog  more  aed  mere  characterielie  of  tnodera 
En^tud,  and  which  is  ti«wed  with  so  much  cooeem  by  alt  thoM  who  vatne  raanty 
tadi^ndenoe  and  individuAl  intdlit!cflc«.  The  booh  (houtd  be  carefully  Hudted  l^ 
thOM  Mntimenial  but  unwise  people  who  contmtially  cry  aloud  for  the  State  to  do 
thia  or  that  wlibout  pausing  lo  recollect  that  every  new  uep  in  that  directkin  is 
belmiR  to  dexroy  all  that  ha>  made  the  Engbnd  of  (be  past.  The  articles  on  tta 
(e«aiR£  of  icfaool  children  are  especially  Tigorous  " — 3H4ffi4id  Daily  T*Utr> 


Military  and  Naval. 
THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD  ON  THE  MILITIAT 


1.  THE   PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MILITIA.    «d   net. 

"Before  maliR);  up  iheit  mindt  on  tlie  qweittoD  of  the  Militia,  we  tnni  thai 
iho«e  of  our  readers  who  occopy  thctmeU'es  with  militnry  pniblcna  win  be  at  ibe 
paiDi  of  rcMlinfi  this  p»tnphlei.  ...  It  embodio  a  namber  of  sound  aad 
practical  fiUKKcslions  for  Militia  teform." — Sfraitatvr. 

2.  THE   DESTRUCTION   OF  THE   MILITIA.    60,  set 

"We  aT«  delijthled  lo  notice  a  reptinl  of  the  Dake  of  Bodftnd'e  adminbic 
t^MMh.    .  Wo  are  exceedingly  glad  that  (be  most  important  tacts  and  6| 

which  it  coniaini  should  be  pat  on  fvconl."' — S^lalor. 
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Sir.  Hurray's  Reattl  Publications. 
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ontinued. 


ARMS,       Sptciiw-s  on  ilie  Maiitlrnancc 

Uclivurcd  by  Field-Marshal  The  Earl 

Cmwn  Svo.     CWh,  2e>.  6d.  net;    paper. 


Military  and  Naval 
A    NATION    IN 

oS  ihe  Briiisl)  /Vrmy, 
Rtrfierta,  V.C.,  K.G. 

Th*    Sp<tiator  rajr*  ~"'(   ■'  **)'^i   no   ^maW   latiifactton   ihat  w«  note   ihe 

nepablteatt^fl,    ni'Jer  the  lill«   of  '  \  Nabon   In  Arai»,    tA  Uve  •{>««<(»»  mi  ih« 

■    -  ^len-ice  (leJivwed  by  I  jjrxl  Rob«n  It  n  aol  iW  cnuton 

'  ir  wlikb  ha  pluntU.  hm  ibn  building  up  of  the  highest  iTp«  ef 

:i,ieti — inif  i.i!i'>rn  who  iaable  to  proteci  bti  naiive  tanil  aiid  hi*  rightiiand  liberties 

-lelf  and  wiitiout  muriul  stfl,  Aad  who  bt^liei'es  tliai  natiooal  nCaty  ix  am  U>  be 

rrd.  bni  «i  '"■  '-'''-'-t!  by  sell-sacrifice  li  is  hardly  mxcsHiy  to  «y 

<;  Lord  f<"  -'•\iKie  who  »ktc(;  with  Itiin  a\\i  Tot  naiitMUil  training  such  u 

-  >i11uiKlr  ai:ii  >  ttadergoiM  by  tb«  dltr.en»  nf  SwitEcrtancl,  not  for  iliM 

•■fakh  is  impoaed  on  ili«  German  poptiiation.     We  hsevc  one  mon  wonl  to  »y, 

Th«;  s*  \t  aai.  our  re»dcr«  to  itud;  corcfally  Lord    Rubciu'  t>M>k.     W«  wostd 

a«L    (t)ii>   of   lh<Mr  who   <)rea«],  afld,  m»  w«    tiold,  anr  ri^hi   in  dnuulini;, 

•■X.  sad  who  look   forvrud   to  nalvernl   jMOce  u   the  nttisiate  goal   f«r 

cjukiTiii      They  will  &nJ  iha!  Lore]  Kaberta  Ina  net  a  word  la  lay  in  jtrsiM  of  war. 

What  iiPtlors  dnire  is  iliat  »  Inng  as  wvootibDaM.  and  nonas  man  cut. 

BBlartanaietv,  doubi  its  continuance  in  tmt  genenuion.  the  Uriiiih   people  diall. 

vbcn  U  Gomes.  be  prepared  lo  mnt  it," 

BEFORE  PORT  ARTHUR  IN  A  DESTROYER 

Hie    I\-i>-(niil    Diary   i-l'   i   Jap.iuese  Nnval    OHict-r.      Translated 

from   ihc  Spanish   Ldition   by  Captain   K.  Grant,   D.S.O., 

Killp    Brigactc^      Willi    Mapi<  iuid    IlluMralions.      ChKi]>    fMition. 

Square  Hvo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

*•  It  ia  prv-eminently  »  boiA  to  be  rend  (or  mjoyineni  a^  well  as  instruction  • 

bw  B  will  tail  shon  of  its  nrnrr  immnliaic  valne  if  meftsiim  arc  not  (lc\iscd  for 

h^pQK    It    l>c((>ic    ilic    aitcDUun    of    ibovc    rcapouMble    lor    ib«    nducatioa    ^ 

'•vuoEitcn    in  traiiunB  '^  *  *^a  lift  " — Piill  Mall  Oa%ett<. 

THE      BATTLE      OF     TSU-SHIMA.        Between   Die 

Japanese  and  Ku.ssian  Fleets,  Fought  on  tlic  27th  May.  1905.  By 
Captain  Vladimir  Semenoff  (one  of  ilie  »urvivoi-s).  Translated 
by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Gcortfc 
Sydenham  Clarke.  Ctnwn  Svo.  3s.  6d-  net. 
"  It  is  one  of  Ihe  most  Ihnllinh'  and  touchifi);  r«cord«  of  naval  wtufare  that  we 
bair«  «v«T  read  " — Tkt  \V*»lmi*utef  Oa»ctU 

FROM  LIBAU  TO  TSU-SHIMA.  A  Nanaiivc  of 
the  Voyage  of  Admiral  Kojde^tvcns ley's  Squadron  to  the  East, 
int-'liuiiiiR  a  detailed  Arrount  of  the  Dogger  Bank  Incident.  By  the 
late  Bu^eoc  Politovsky,  Chief  Engineer  oftlie  .Squadnon.  Trans- 
lated by  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey,  It.M.UI.    Crown  8vo.    6». 

^^^  "  A  mtolol  book,  but  a  deeply  interenlinK  and  a  nvlly  valiiablr  one.  which  will 
^^Bwea  placvnf  pertttaneei  Talue  aaionjt  ihe  documents  of  the  KuMo-Japanew  war.~ 
^^^^  —Daih  Tclenraftlt, 


Military  and  Naval  -  continued, 
IMPERIAL    STRATEGY,      By  the  Military  Com 

pondcntof  "The  Times."     With  Maps.     Medium  8vo.     21s.  net. 
*'  Th«  book  is  a  mosl  valuable  and  limeljr  aid  to  the  cau«e  o(  naiioDal  wcurity. 
andsboald  bo  read  by  all  tbowwlioaie  inapoiiifon  lo  influence  the  ilr<itini»  ot  ilie 
Em pire. "— Afont ing  Post- 

CAVALRY    IN    FLITURE    WARS.    By  His  Exc 
lency  Lt.-General  Frederick  von  Bernhardi,  Commander 
the  7ih  Division  nt'  ilic  Gcnnan  Army.     Translated  by  Charli 
Sydney   Goldman,    Ediior  of  ""riic  Empire  and  the  Ceiuury. 
With    an     Introduction    by    General    Sir    John     Frcnc 
K.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,   G.C.V.O.     Demy  Svo.     10*.  6d.net. 
"  H«r«  ai  I«aI,  in  lh«  Eni^li&h  language,  we  bav«  a  ttally  Important  work  on 
German  eavnlrr  at  first  haod." — Rnmd  Arrau.'. 

"General  Von  Uemhardi  mosi  cerlatnly  IcDows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
equally  at  borne  wlicn  discusiiing  matters  of  tlie  highest  import  or  other 
comparaiivoly  trifling  details,  be  dlitplayx  a  sounil  knowlcdga  and  jui 
CODC«nilne  ail  things  of  oritaniiaiion,  strategy,  tactics,  and  iralnlne  :  and  moreover, 
he  thoroughly  vnderatandt  hocws.  w>  thai  he  i»  enabled  to  ctfer  very  valuable 
lervice  on  every  subject  connected  with  them,  from  irainitiK  of  the  remount  to  the 
ecoQOcnical  use  of  honcflcsh  in  war."— H''M>r'iniui'«r  Gazttte- 


llie 

i 


ARTILLERY      AND       EXPLOSIVES.       Essays  and 
I.enurc.'*  written  and  delivered  at  various  Times.     By  Sir  Andrew 
Noble*  K.C.B.,  D.C.L,,  F.K.S.      With  numerous  diagrams  ai 
lllusualiaiis.     Metlium  Svo.     2l9.  net. 
"No  one  can  speak  on  the  subject  ol  motlem  anillery  and  explonveKwithiErrater 

anihoriiy  than  Sir  Andrew  Noble." — Kfiguwtmig. 


1^ 


THE    TRAGEDY    AND    COMEDY    OF    WAR 

HOSPITALS.     D(.-scribcd  TnHti  Pffstnitil  Experiences  during  ihip 
South  African  Wa,r,     By  Sister  X.     Wilh  Illustrations.     Square 
Demy  ivo.     6b.  net. 
"this  i*  certainly  a  romarkable  book,  and  gi%'Cii  a  v\viH  picture  ol  a  side  of 
campaign  with  which  f«<«  ar*  familiar  " — A  nay  and  ttavy  Oamtttt. 


i 


THE    GERMAN    OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT    OF 

THli    WAR    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA.      I'repared    in    the 

Historical  Section  of  the  Great  General  Staff.  Berlin.     Translated 

by  Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Waters,  R.A..  C.V.O.,  and  Colonel 

Hubert  i)u  Cane.  R.A.,   M.V.O.      2  Vols.     Wilh  Maps  and 

Plans.     Demy  Svo.      15s.  net  each, 

"  The  most  valuable  work  In  which,  sinc«  it*  c1o«e,  (he  war  has  been  dJKOUod. 

It  stood*  olone.  boCau«e  it  it.  the  only  work  in  which  ih«  war  has  bMtn  surveyed  by 

iraiflcd  and  competent  Hindeni*  of  war.  the  only  one  of  which  the  judgtnpnts  are 

baaed  on  a  famiUariiy  with  thp  moilom  ih«jry  of  war.     The  beat  book  that " 

appeared  on  the  Souih  African  War,"— 7"ft*  Morning  Post. 


Mr.  Murray*$  Recent  Pubticaliotis. 
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Travel  and  Adventure. 

THE  RAMBLES  OF  AN  AUSTRALIAN 
NATURALIST.  By  Paul  Fountain,  Author  of  'nie  Lleven 
Eaglets  of  the  West,"  etc.  From  the  Notes  and  Journals  of 
Thomas  Ward.     Demy  8vo.    lOs.  6d  net. 

"  Thn  is  4  qiiiic  delightful  book  :  a  ImxiIi  so  commci  of  outdoor  natural  lone 
Mto  leave  the  reader,  ihou);!)  !ii!>  feet  h.ive  never  left  Rnxlisb  tuil.  wilb  a  feeliiiE 
ol  iatioiate  familiarit)-  wiib  ibc  ciuidoor  life  o(  Australia  A  ^-oluaic  that,  in  every 
Me.  i*  enut>ciitly  rtadablc  and  inicTcsting.  .  Wc  hope  it  will  teach  a  wide 

MMienoe  in  EaKland.     Tlie  vrwrL  in  ev^ty  way  deMtvtn  succewi  "^S/on.'urJ. 

"Tha  moJeni  of  Nature  has  here  a  wealth  ol  intereKiinc  and  educative 
nfanDation  aboni  the  vaai  coniineni    of  AuMralia.     .     .  Mr.    Fountain   bos 

cauinly  pcochicnd  a  taoM  reAM>nabl«  work,  brimful  of  useful  infonoation 
ooaltently  claBufie(l."~SAe^M  Daily  Telegraph. 


WHYMPER'S   ALPINE 


GUIDES.      New  lulilion  of. 
12th    EdllioQ.      Witb 


CHAMONIX    AND    MONT    BLANC. 

frt  Illiutraltoni  and  Map^.     3n,  net. 

THE   VALLEY    OP   ZERMATT.     llth  Edition 
traiimui  and  Maps      ^.  nel. 


With  78  lllu«- 


HANDBOOK-INDIA,  BURMA  AND  CEYLON 

New  Edition  -the  Sixth.  With  7ti  Maps  and  I'lans  of  I'owns  and 
Buildings.     Crown  8vo.     20s. 

FROM  WEST  TO  EAST.  Notes  by  the  Way.  By 
Sir  Hubert  Jcrninghani,  K.GM.C,  sometime  Governor  of 
Mauritius,  ofTrinid.id,  and  Tobago.  With  Maps  and  [llustrations. 
Uctny  Svu.     15s.  net. 

**  His  kem  power  of  appreciation  and  easy  y «i  vivid  tktyle  etuiblo  him  to  pT««ent 
a  KMM  lirely  aiM  captivaiin^-  picture  to  !ii«  reoilerH.  Mik  adtnimbli?  summ.'iry  of  tlie 
Nnibl*  «vents  of  ih«  Coii  Atthur  <riq{e  will  tw  vnluablo  in  niilit:it7  men,  aa  hw 
(meral  obMrraiioa*  are  to  those  who  dnifo  inforniation  upon  iliis  most  iclemiiac 
ofmoOeni  State*. " — Uoming  Po%t. 

EMPIRES    AND     EMPERORS     OF     RUSSIA, 

CHINA.  KORKA  AND  JAPAN.  Notes  and  Rcrniicrtinns. 
Uy  MoDsignor  Count  Vay  dc  Vaya  and  L.uskod.  With 
numerous  lllustratiuns.     Demy  &vo.     15s.  ncL 

"  Hi*  lively  record  of  all  be  •aw.  pervaded  a«  it  is  by  a  spirit  of  WcMt  onjoymeat, 
i>  eminently  readable,  nbilc  a  conctudioK  chapter  vn  I)i«  ottvnnt  pcMiitiuii  and 
idc«U  of  China  and  Japan  in  specially  attractive  lor  iindcnti  ol  p^-chology,  the  two 
Rmptrefl  b«»g  regarded  lo  a  great  ettent  from  a  paycholnifiral   point  of  view  "■— 

Homing  Pot. 


Travel  and  Adventure — continued. 
AN  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 

By  Mrs.  Campbell   Dauncey.     Second  Impression.     With  Ma 
and  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  net. 

"IC  is  almcnt  lu  good  *>  a  trip  to  the  I'liilippines  to  tmu]  Mrs  CAmpb*!! 
DMincoy'i  boak ;  <hc  so  vividly  preacnis  la  iter  refulen  the  people,  the  «cen«3  lad 
th«  cu«om<  of  the  isUnd  "— IfofM. 

ADRIFT    IN     NEW    ZEALAND.     By    E.   W. 

Elkinglon,  F.R.G.S.     Witli  lumicrous  lliuslrations.     Demy  8 
lOs,  6d.  net. 

".  .  .  .  In  fact,  he  bas  wntt«n  much  the  best  and  mott  realistic  book  on 
btCk'Coaniry  life  in  New  Zealand,  liln  as  im-a)jtnftn  tinil  tundownen  lee  it.  that 
1  hxve  read.     .     . 


book." — Rtviev  of  Reviews. 


1  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  New  Zsftlaod  tT«v«l- 


I 


PORTUGUESE     EAST    AFRICA.      T!.c  History? 
Scenery  and  Great  Game  of  Manica  and  Sofala.     By  R.  C.  F. 
Mauflliam,   II.ti.M.  Consul  foi'  tlie  Distrirts  of  Mozambique  and 
Zariib(;2i:t,  and  for  the  Territory  of  Manica  and  Sofala.     Witli  Map 
and  33  Fiill'page  II Ilsi rations.     Demy  Svo.     ISs.  net. 

"  Afinr  »  peruwil  at  thit  volume,  wk  hivt  no  IrhIk  nf  lack  at  infomialion  upon 
which  to  biMT  ;i  pleA  of  iKnor^ince  in  (he  lutitre.  For  our  auilior  bsa  come  jial land y 
to  the  rcMMie  :  he  wiiiea  of  scenery  jiml  ruitural  scieiict  ami  sport  with  a  thaitn  and 
knowk>]t;«  that  cwmpel  ii»  to  follow  liim,  No  sporwitian  will  read  his  Katies  of  big 
Kunc  ^hootioK  without  ibr  appropriate  [hritl." — The  Daily  Graphic. 


PEASANT   LIFE    IN    THE   HOLY    LAND.     By 

the  Rev.  (J.   r.  Wilson,   M.A.  {(Jxon.),  F.R.G.S..  \'iiar  of 
Totland  Bay.  Isle  of  Wight.  With  Illustrations.    Demygvo.    125.  net. 

"  Full  of  wt»i  is  new  and  canttM  tail  to  be  o(  geaerni  interest.  Ii  it  caplully 
iltunraied  and  ought  to  take  a  permsnont  plac*  in  ih«  liicrattirv  danling  with  lbs 
HtJy  I^nd  " — Abenlttn  Fm  Pnas. 


MR.    A.  H.   HAfJ^U    MURRAYS  BF.AVTtFVt.  COLOVR  BOOKS. 


THE    HIGH-ROAD    OF 

F.  M  P  1  R  1''.  Wiih  RttproHuctiont 
ID  Colour  o(  47  Watcr-CoJour  Diaw- 
inics  and  numeruuti  l^it  anil  Ink 
Sketches  made  in  India.  Medium  Svo. 
2I1.  net.  Alio  a  hiiuted  ICdltion  on 
Lar);e  I'apci  at  /2  2s  net. 


1 

>An 


ON    THF.    01. n    ROAI 
THROUGH  FRAN) 
TO  FLORENCE.  Repro.ii.c- 

lions  in  lIoIout  o(  <8  Water-Colour 
Skeccho  Wiib  Ten  by  H.  W. 
Neviuon  ind  Moatjfuincry  Car- 
midHcl.  Second  Btlilion.  Medium 
S^o.     21s.  set. 


J^^Wi^UfiA^ttBif 
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\n  and  Archeeology. 


THE     DISCOVERIES    IN     CRETE     and    ihcir' 
BtJfiB^  «m  the  Hntoo*  of  Bariy   CivUizAtiun.     Uy  RoitiUd 
M.  BvTVWSf   Professor  or  Grrck    in    ihc    UiiivcrMty  Collece, 
CarAS     Whb  nkntratiaos.     Demy  S\-v.     5&.  iiet. 


THE     SHORES     OF     THE     ADRIATIC      An 

.Vc^tcctural    and   ,\,n;li.x->il'>gicil    Pilgnm-tgc       Otc    (uliaii    Siilc. 

By  F.    Hiunitlun  Jackson-     With    iiumcrDUK  lllu&tmkuuk  frtHii 

DrawTDgg  t»y  ibc  Acthor.     Medium  Sva     jCl  1k>  net. 

~b  bomU  bt  ■^i*i-»'*  to  tmr^slinuile  ilie  snvKP  wtuch  Mr.  Jacluoa  ham 
mjerej  n  '— ■"f— '■nc  Ui  raden  [rotn  one  la  uaoibri  of  ihmc  rlcti  iRautnrlMOl 
■mtic  amd  ■iil"nL«iflMi  bMcnai.  dcacnbuie  Uicir  oMurd  Itniui:  ''--ir 

HI  iiMi  hjMiMj  iiiit  tiiililiiwi   Mill  piotidingllwfulleu  nad  taovi  '  ii 

«i  their  rapecth^  (lanes  o<  M^iWdorc.  Antiquity.  (umI  IU1      1"  .     knu 

th>  aatbar  «  o«n  adtniribtc  dmting*  KBd  (rom  pliota|(nn;  iv,  will 

oakMbledl*  uMit  ib*  tcit  o(  (hi»  t-ory  raliutbJe  work  (i>        l<  of  iu 

1 1  ■ill!  I    'a  desire  to  we  wtth    hi«  own  vyn  the  beauttltil  Ihiutjn  il«»knbad  kiu) 
fflnmivd     i«  tt&  abtorbitig  pa^ei." — Wo^ld. 


REASON    IN   ARCHITECTURE.    L«ture»delKxrcd 

at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,   1906.     By  Thomai  Gruham 

Jackson.    R.A..    M.A.,    F.S.A.     With     many    Illustrntions. 

Medjum  gvo.     10s.  Od.  net. 

"The  book  fe  ose  whicli  aaghi  (if  they  will  lake  tlie  troutOe  to  Uuilv  11}  10  be 
npiaallT  ui«(pl  10  anuieur  vlndents  o<  arcliitectiire.  ftlnce  It  bnnp  Delone  Its 
mdan.  in  LitncuAiEc  imdlttiible  to  vfcrf  educated  peiioii.  «  view  of  (uthitr«tiin 
■ith  which  all  arthiiocti  who  ate  vronh  anylhiof;  oufthi  lo  Im  lamlliai,  but  with 
which  ibe  puUx  geaerallr  *ie  very  unfkmDiar." — The  HutUer. 


THE    ESSENTIALS   OF 
ESTHETICS.     lu  Music. 

[\Mtry>  Paisting'  Sculpcvie  juiil  Archi- 

lecture.  By  George  Lank'iD^Raynaonif, 

Utt.D.,    Ivoleuor    oi    .KMli<:ii<^*    in 

(he   neorftc   W'luttinfjlon    Univ^riilv, 

(omwrly  Professor  in  lViBc«ion  Uni- 

v(9^ly      With  nuraemus  1  lluitr.itiotiK- 

Dcsny  ftvo      IDs  6d.  net, 

A  Compeadiuni  ol  ■  miem  ol  compMMtrB 

XmImUc*  tarrinfmui  tnilittroU«iriM;vDluoiM: 

'■An  UI  TbeM;,"  "The  RepraMomtive  ^mkoUi- 

cucc  o(  FmB>,"  "PMfry  a*  ■  Kepwaiiiiiive 

A#t,"  ■■  Pufniinit.  Kcnlpitv*,  -otA  AitMiecnirc  ai 

>nif mmat' '■■   aii>."   "T)»    Geneui    of   An- 

Fwm."  '■RIjTta.o  ».-.rf  KaiTuonj  in  Porwj  ukiI 


LiM  iu>d   Ci-.'«iit 
Aichiwcuic-' 


aM    tlarnum;   of 
in  PuDtli>|,  Soal|>tur*.  and 


FIVE  ITALIAN  SHRINES. 

An  AocouQi  of  Ihc  Mcnuinaiilnl 
Tombs  of  S  AugUKlino  al  l*at'iJi->S. 
Oorainic  ai  Lkiloiina  —  S  I^ar 
Miinyr  lU  Milan —  TIio  Talteriucolo 
at  riorcncc— S  I'oiuito  at  \ntto. 
Wilb  an  E^aMy  on  Tuscnn  Scalp- 
turn,  By  W.  (3.  WiMvr*.  Wtlh 
nnnieroai  Iltuitmtiont.  Mediuoi  ftvo. 
12*-  net. 

"  WtOi  a«  Itltta  llieruy  ihlU  Hi.  Wkion  lut 
siMiM  a  «k<tt4i  of  (he  canor  *t"l  [wftotMliiv 
fif  rh*  incnttli4vEon.b«  fwi4li>v1nKlf  d»Brjili«A^ 
fhe  uituio  aaii  tbe  liuiciuii  lumcait  ar*  » 
vIsvMly  Vtfidnd,  Afiil  iImi  v.l>ula  iia*iiaiviii  rai>i>t 
ihn  iKMih  Tiuio  tht  laiiki  uF  ilie  eaimiioiiiilue. 
Ruh  *iuJ*  U  silnnlraMy  llliitlralMl  tstli  In 
■uuiatf  aaii  detail."—^  Jm  IM*(r  tidtn^h. 


I 


Poetry. 

POE  MS.     By  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Author  of  "  Henry  Brocken.' 
F'cap  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"Mr.  Do  1j  Mare  ha»  both  imaKinitiion  anfl  »  fine  »en«  of  nwlody."— 71 
spectator. 

"  Except ioDiilly  vhaciovt  vene.     The  chvaciets  {torn  Sliakcspcare  are  liU 
wiih  remarkable  verve  and  insijihi" — The  Outlook. 

A  SHORT  DAY'S  WORK.  OhginaJ  Verses.  IVmislations 
from  Heine,  and  Pmse  Kssays.  By  Monica  Peveril  TurnbuU. 
New  and  entai'gcd  Kditinn,  With  additional  Pieces  and  a  I*ortrait 
in  Pliotogravure  of  tlie  Author.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

THE    WORKS    OF    LORD    BYRON,    a  New  Tex 

witli  many  hitherto  unpublished  additions.     Edited  by  Emcsl  H. 

I    Coleridge  and  Rowland  E.  Proihero,  M.V.O.     With  Riblio- 
Rraphics    and    Full    Indices.     With    Portraits    and    Illustrations, 
ij  Vols.  (6  Vols.  LbTTKRs.  7  Vols.  PoKTKv).     Crown  Sva     6a. 
o, 
Tl 


M 


DON     JUAN.     Complnc   in    one    Volume,    w'nh    new    addilional    Suonu 
pu1>l»tiFil  for  ilie  firM  lame  in  1904.     Larxc  Crown  8vo,     6a. 


THE  PORTIC.\L   WORKS 
OF   LORD   BYRON.    The 

only  complete  n.ii(!  icopvriK'i' Tent  in 
OTIC  Volume  Bdited  with  an  Intro- 
diicltonhy  E^meat  Hartley  Coleridge. 
With  Phoiogrivurc  Portiait.  Crown 
8vo.    6a.  net. 


THE    CONFESSIONS    OF 

LORD  BYRON,  a  Colieclian 
of  his  Privaic  Opinions  of  Men  and 
of  MalK-rs.  Arntn|cd  hy  W.  A. 
Lcwii  Betiany,  Viith  two  roitrait 
Sqoare  Demy  Svo.    10>.  6d,  not. 


Novels  and  Belles  Lettres. 

HER    SON.  Horace  A.  VachcM.  ~^ 

"  In  Mr    Vaehell's  Inlesi  Novel   *  Her  Son     he  jjtvca  iw  a  lasie  of  hi»  ban. ,_ 
qiuiliiy.     We  find  in  'Her  Son'    i>i>m«  iiiiitc  cxcJtplional   dmw-ingi  of  chAracHOH 
And  on  ont;iiu1,  ciltiOuh  and  iiiiemiinK  plot,  partly  realistic  and  panly  ideaJistt^^l 
whicb  IK  iDoicly  '  woven  of  the  sunshine  aiid  ^paiiijleil  by  the  dew  '  of  a  Rroai -hearted 
and  a  ^rcai'soulcd  woman  slovr  i/iinmi  miiiK'^Tlic  World 

"  DistiDClioQ  of  style.  MrcnKtb  and  surenesa  of  touch  and  perfect  conaccaliwoen 
and  cumtilativeneoa  of  interest  mark  Mr.  Vachell'a  story." — Clas^aw  HeraUl. 

THE   BURNING  TORCH.  F.  F.  Montresor.    6s. 

"Thi:t  u  not  only  the  best  noi-el  thai  iti  author  has  written — ^nnd  when  one 
remembers  '  Into  Ihe  Highwtiyi  and  HviljirK  '  and  '  At  the  Cron  Road  '  one  n^aliri^f 
that  thi\  IK  Kivinii  it  t'er>-  grefti  praiM  indeed— but  it  is  also  a  book  which  ai  oni 
chailen^ces  companv)ii  irlih  the  great  uorks  of  English  fiction,  with  *  Vanity  Fi 
with  'Middlemarch,"  or  with  'The  Esoiw  " "'— TAr  Morning  Pout. 

"'T)ic  Itumintt  Torch*  will  havcaKreal  many  ilelif(hied  rcadcn.    ll  ii  itBoen. 
cxccIlcoLly  written,  and  cmircly  inicccaiioK."— DoiVy  TtUsmPh. 


°% 
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No%*el8  and  Belles  Lettres — amtinued. 
PILGRIMAGE.  C.  K,  Lawrence.    6s. 

"  Ia  iu  bilttfcM  momentt,  whui  the  bera  it  lora  wiih  doubts  «nd  utma,  there  is 

I  hell  van  of  fcinBmshjr.  <figtiiiy,  4nd  inicnM  rvfiMOMni  runataw  ihroagh  it  tJ).  Mid 
Dip  vigour  and  beaiil}'  of  ih«  lelling  retnaio  in  the  eManmy  vrtien  the  trfamphant 
BidiOB  i»  (WBOlteo  "— Pn/i  HW/  Ganette. 

"  The  «u(k  i«  womb  ten  ordinarf  iiovbI*.  for  il  taken  ut  Ihroof  h  the  fotcmals  of 
wonhip.  chivalry,  and  10%%.  on  thai  cliuave  quest  upoo  trhtch  prai;tica]ly  every 
kaituui  beinf  ■ooner  or  later  seta  out  in  search  o(  thintca-u-ihey-are  iatrtead  a( 
tbino-as-tlieT-appcar.'' — The  Dailr  Mail. 

THE  TRACER  OF  LOST   PERSONS. 

Robert  W,  Chambers.     6s. 

"  Full  of  quaint  tIire<Bttne*>.  eaxf  Kood'hiimniir.  Krocinc  fan  which  nrvpr  lorn 
rrfincmcnt.  and  pooknse*  a  comic  sense  entirety  its  own,  also  a  wrtout  and 
persuasive  aud&ciiv  in  tbe  acrene  oamiioa  ol  tne  foats  of  Keen  &  Co.  -  .  . 
IJnUiantly  witty.  platuiblT'  esliavaKont.  aod  inKenioas  roosfli  at  one  point  to  bav« 
bMO  a  fralemat  re^-datil>n  from  EiJKar  Allen  Poc.  Each  reader  of  this  delighlfal 
book  -"11  hftv*  a  pd  pasMt^e  to  eheri^  "~Tht  Wortd. 

THE   IMPERFECT  GIFF.     Miss  PhyllU  Boltomc    6s. 

"  Miu  11:)-lli»  UaliCKni:  has  a  tiuiJIy  n'.7Uhle  cifl.  and  ih^  nnvcl  ai  hen  is  worth 
a  good  deal  more  attention,  from  people  ol  dtvcrnnieni.  than  many  of  the  '  larxexi 
dnwlatioos '  of  the  last  few  aeaioas.  There  are  340  laum  io  it,  and  not  uoe  of  tliein 
i»  a  page  wiuud  ot  Apoill.  It  ia  a  line  sober  piece  of  tiierary  nofknianiliip,  as  iwll 
uao  CDiettaijiinA  novel. ** — I'ht  Alhtntcum. 

DANIEL    QUAYNE.  J.  S.  Fletcher.    66. 

"For  shMr  ttrenyih,  lor  uni^ht forward  grip  upon  biiman  chAriirieriuict 
.    ,    .    the  book  has  nM  been  surpassed  in  anv  i.'^n*f,\tu>n.'' — l.merfiaal  Dtiily  Post, 

".     .     .     Few  are  the  writers  who  can  turn  out  Mxh  work  .  apoworful 

ud  esgrossiiiK  story." — Daity  TeUgrufih 

THE     LONELY     LADY     OF     GROSVENOR 
SQUARE.  Mr^.  Hcnr>-  dc  ta  Pasture.    6s. 

"A  trtiijr  worthy  succesKir  to  '  Fetefs  Mother.'  "— r*«  Standard. 
"A  dainty  romance. "— Mom tM£  Patl. 

"A  clever  aod  intcresitDif  story,  which  enlists  and  holds  the  aitetilion  by 
dmaclenutioo  and  chami  oJ  presentation." — Daily  Tel<gmph. 

SPRINGTIME.  H.  C.  Bailey.    6s. 

"A  [arc  .T^d   siirhni;    book.      Brilliantly  and    buoyxntlv  wnilcn,   and    one 
nqiects  thai  Mr.  Uailey.  Tike  hb  hero,  '  has  in  him  the  heart  ol  the  sprini;.'  '* — 

The  Ohtcrvtr. 

ABBOTS    VERNEY.  Miss  R.  Macaulay.     6s. 

"A clever  book— unofliially  w.  a  thoughtful,  judicious,  well-davetoped  book. 
lull  of  interesting  people." — Daily  ChronicU. 
"A  singularly  clever  novel." — Truth- 

PERIWINKLE.  Miss  Lily  Grant  Duit.    fis. 

"Miss   Cmnt    Duf)    has   aehieved   a   rare   sucecM.  .     Thi:   tiXory    is   .-ui 

enthralling  one.  Tho  ttory  cnnno4  be  immmariiird  vrrihoul   spoiliriK   'he 

cbaim  of  a  masterly  and  tender  history  .  .  .  The  book  Is  written  henutiiullv, 
ibooght  ool  benniifully,  and  will  be  laid  down  with  •  sigh — a  sigh  for  Feriwinkle 
and  a  si^b  for  poor  humanity.'— Caxnfry  Lt/t. 


REZANOV.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atlierion. 

"  Mn.  Alhanon  ii  the  moil  dittingiiiahed  of  the  American  Indy  Tw-vliiti  of 
day.  .  .  .  [n  corapuhnaa  willt  ber  (orrner  nitvela,  '  RcKlnnV  i)tui)»  less 
outward  cinruiiiitancei,  Ii  U  ratlitn'  a  roprMnniaiian  of  ilie  dpvplopnioDt  of  ■  Bout 
—but  in  ihis  tiplierc  loo,  Mre.  Aihonon  hu  proved  hei  muter  land . "— Tranriatad 
from  Hekuax  Comad,  In  Der  Tag,  Berlin. 


POPULAR    NOVELS.      2s.  6J.  nel  eacli. 


Miss  Mary  Choloiondcle] 

-The  WorUt. 

Anthony  Hope. 


MOTH   AND    RUST. 

"  A  fine  tXvry,  powerluUjr  lold. 

TRISTRAM   OF   BLENT. 

"  rtinro  ift  onginalily  at  cantlrnclion,  vt  character  aod  of  dialoKUc    .     .     .    often 
epignunraaiic,  oflon  pnradoxical,  but  still  mare  aitca  doiiiflit fully  )iumomii»."  ~ 

Tkt   Thrus 

FORT   AMITY.  A  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

"One  of  till!  beal  rumaucca  wbtcli  have  come  XnMD  thai  writer' a  active  piai."  — 

THE    PINCH   OF    PROSPERITY.       Horace  A.  Vachell. 

"  \Vc  liavc  iiotluiiK  I'ui  puiiM'  l.ir  iliii  tiimk      We  halt  read  «*ery  word  u(  «, 
wd  can  conicicaiiously  rccomtneod  \i"—{.aJitA'  Fi*ld. 


JOHN   CHARITY. 

"  A  Ninetecnih  Contory  '  WcilwarJ  Ho  ! 


Horace  A  Vach 

■  "— Shc^W  Du./j  Telegraph 


^ 


THE    SHADOWY    THIRD.  Horace  A  Vachdl. 

'■  An  txcecdiagly  vrcll-wrillea  and  wctl-cooccivw!  om-el.  Il»  cluuacter' 

dfavaing  m  tcund.  its  ityle  rcslrainEd  and  j^ood  througboul." — AlhcmrMtrt. 

THE    HEARTS    HKJHWAY.  Marj-  E,  Wilki 

"  Miu  Wdhinx  is  to  be  con^ralulatnl  on  a  itriking  tnccesN." — Alh^mdemm. 


The  Stoi^  of  a 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

War.    Crown  8vo.     6s. 
"  Wa  recommmd  c^'cryiiDe  very  h(»rtily  to  get  and  lo  lauglt  uv«r  '  What  Mi){Sr' 
Have  Den:  '     They  will   nevrr  rcKrei   il      .     .     .     A»  a  work  of  uiire.  too.  it 
poMaiw  X  ihou&and  (guaini  &ntl  unexi>oc(«l  dcli^l»i."—Slaniltirtt. 

SIMLA  VILLAGE    TALES:    or,  Folk-Tales  from 

the  Himalayas.      By  Alice  Elizabeth  Dracott.     With  lllits- 
iratioiis.     Large  Cniwn  8vo.     6s. 
"  Tills  book  u'dl  bo  adHtght  both  to  iIia  itudentof  fotk-lora  and  the  . 
fairy  UIsk  for  tbeir  own  cake,  and  the  illuilraitoiM  liktt  tlie  letterpress. 


airy  u 
reader 


with  for  another  v    ume,'  —The  Guardian. 


le  lov«r^^H 
Rialie  I^^H 


Novels  and  Belles  Lettres — continued. 


MY    LIFE    AS 

Wrth  tlluMraiions. 


AN    INDIAN. 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  iiei. 


By  J.  W.  Schultz. 


"  The  boy  wbo  lo>-c3  ad^rature  will  feel  binitdf  oact  more  under  the  iaiidioox 
»(*I1  td  Feaiinurc  Cooper  &i  be  turas  Mr.  Schulii's  spiriied  paces     ,  The 

KIT  antcsHMas  of  die  namli^'e  adds  to  its  ckana  .    itie  iuncerilT  b  patent  and 
penuan^c.     Ttte  youas  o(  all  a^t"  uiU  find  ii  a  tnoMrr-bonae  o(  ddisht  and  at 

*«|f(e>tiMl. — Daily  TtUgr^^h. 

"Thm  >•  m  bwA  (hat  w<ll  liva.  Ir  i*  a  biKinaliog  vtory.  .  .  .  \Vc  mad 
voie  tlua  oae  of  th«  mast  readable.  Interestu^;  books  ever  wnuen  oa  the  Red 
ladiwu.' — SheffUld  Daily  Tt!<fraph. 

A    SPECIAL    BOOK    FOR    COLLECTORS. 

THE    TRIUMPHS    OF    PETRARCH.     Translated 

inlo  Fn^lish  b>'  Hcnr>'  Boyd.  With  an  liitroduclion  by 
Signor  Guido  Biagi,  Librarian  of  the  Koy.i1  Medice-in  I^iiireniian 
Library  in  Florence.  With  6  Facsimiles  iti  Pbotoffravure  of  XVI 
CetKurj'  E'lChinjjs  of  ihc  Triumphs.  410,  j£8  8s.  net.  A  specially 
choice  tidition  has  been  printed  on  vellum,  and  i&  limited  tn 
10  copies  (for  ^c  in  this  country),  price  63  guineas. 

"  A  worii  deugned  to  be  a  jo^  to  tbe  elect.  .  .  .  It  is  claims!  that  '  aevcc 
bilore  had  Petnueh  to  fine  a  MitinR  (or  hit  uwrk, '  and  it  is  lilc«lv  thu  never  befcrv, 
rvn  is  tbs  ItiiarioiH  lilifary  of  a  Cardiiwl  of  the  Rtnaiviiuice.  lias  a  mare  dabat' 
iMy  beaoliJul  work  been  seen  "—Daily  TtUintph. 


SAMUEL  SMILES'  WORKS. 

Crown     Svo.       Red    ctoili.    gilt    back, 
35.  6d.  each  volume. 


A  Cheap  Edition.     Large 
with   cvtra    Illu»iraiions. 


SSt.r-HfiLr.     (Also  an  Edition  in  Pkper 
Co^eni,  Is.  net.) 

Thuift 

Dt-TT. 
CnARACTSIt. 

The  HcafexoTs. 

MeK    OV   IrVSKTIOK   AND  tKDVffTKV. 

Ljfk  op  Robert  Dick. 

Tke  Life  of  a  Scotch  Natvralist. 


VKK\tvrnK>i.     tiYODUKTOS.      t'EKRV, 

JAMKB  DltiNr»LBr^E»rly  Ennineem. 
Sui:.tTON    AND    RitKNti!  —  HarbouTS, 

Lightbogies  and  Bridges. 
MsTCALVC  AMn  Tblford — Htstory  dC 

RoAds. 
BovLTos    AKO    Watt  —  The   Steam 

Engine, 

Ceoxau  ami  Rosckt  STSPiteneoH — 
The  Looomotit-e, 


WORKS    OF    GEORGE    BORROW,      iiiin    Paper 

Edition.     With  Photogravure  Fronti^icce.      Pcap  Svo.      In  limp 

leather.  2&.  6d.  net ;  limp  cloth,  2s.  net. 

THE    BIBLE    IN    SPAIN— THE   GYPSIES    OF    SPAIN 
ROMA.NY     RYE     —     LAVBNGRO     —     WILD   IWALBS 


ROMANO    LAVO    LIL  :    or.   The   Word  Book  of  the  Gypsy 
L«*|«a4e.     Large  Crown  8vo.     6«. 


Mr.  Murray's  Reutii  PuhtuMtums. 


Popular   Editions  of 
Mr,  Murray's  Standard   \S'orks. 

FIELD    PATHS  AND  GREEN   LANES   LN"    SURREY   A? 
SUSSEX.    Bt  Low  J.  Ji     '  <       «ldi  IBmumjum. 

-"n  I  I'm  Bill  ltll»  n  I    ll     111  1  all     111  ■  ini  lllMMi"     1 

ROUND  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  MAST, 

Labbodc    Wafa  IllmntioMa. 
'  U  r«*  a<«M  nadvtacHB  M  ■«  a  ■  ■^m  **•*■<■  i 
«^    .        .    Mf.lnWmc>>— ■fc»i— ira»ida>t*al>» 

■•^1  Ike  te*  i^i  »  •*  111^  191  irlaA  a  ea  " — %k^A£  I—tpwjiM 

SIR     WILLL\M     SMITirS     SMALLER    DICTIONARY 
THE   BIBLE.    XSub  Mapiaad  lUwanawv 

tmtvtmt  B  •  wiaJiM.  i  ilariT     Cmamt^  arm  *>  fiw*  Md  «■»  Am  ■»<  «mu 

■■f  ■«[■■■■  ihkfcMJtB^  ar*  ■to»  «  WW«»i»«n  I*  ■  ■■^(3  etifin     BmOa*  W 
T^M^n  M«  odM  ra«a  Hotee*  el  Oa  BUM*  ■<>  tad  tto  kMft  ta*  «(«arrto(»bl*  tau>wi««in.- 

DHAN   STANLEY'S   WORKS. 

CHRISTIAN    INSTITUTIONS.     Esars  on  EnJeMaadal  Subjects. 
HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWISH    CHORCH.      WUb  E^wtraite.  Mi4>»  «>d 

PlUM.      i  Vob 

'•'  Cttiip^frtg  tim  «/  (Ac  raJuMcj  ■'■  (Am  Srrirs  wtll  te  smt  past  frtti\ 

«m  apftiemti«f*. 


Br  A. 


Ai.  aii  b  tta  book.  Uui  wM»J 


Law, 

THE  AUSTINIAN  THEORY   OF  LAW. 

an  Edition  of  Lectures  I,  V  asvi  VI  of  .■Vostin's  "Jurisprnden 
and  of  Aus:iii's  "  Essas*  on  ihc  Uses  of  ibc  Stu^-  of  luri^prudcnce. 
With  Critical  Notes  and  Excursus  by  W.  Jeihro  Brown, 
LLD..    LittD.,    of    the    Middle    Temple.    Barrister  -  at  -  Law. 
Ucmy  8vo.     Ift*.  6d.  net. 
~We  xn  praiiiiig    this  book    not  tor   ibc   «a^  eA  AoKm.   bui   for   [h»!    of 

fTof  Brown      Hb  numerous  DOta  and  eunrsos  furaob  exutly  what  th«  iitiJent 

laqura.  "—it  ( A«n«M  m 

ACT    OF    STATE    IN     ENGLISH    LAW. 

W.    Harrison   Moore,  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Barrister  at  Law  _ 
Author  of  "  Ilie  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia." 

L»cniy  8vo.     Kb.  6d.  net. 
~  Mr-  Moor*  haa  «vid«all)'  bMo<*«d  on  (he  tbeme  mocb  cue  aad  abeotioo.  aed 
avery  penoa  inwnMed  ia  tb«  eladdation  of  what  an  Ad  of  State  rcalK  ii  certainly 
casaot  wmh  for  a  deaiwr  t^yvijitian  as  th*  qi.i«tior  "-  -l.trar  Times. 

THE     INVENTORS'     GUIDE     TO    PATENT 
L.\\V,    AND     THE     NEW     PRACTICE.      By    James 
Kobcrts,  Autlwr  of  "Tlie  Grant  and  Validity  of  British  Pan 
for  Inventions,"  etc     In  Paper  Covers.     Is.  net. 


Mr.  Murray*!  Recent  Puhlkations. 
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Medical. 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  VERTEBRATES. 

By    J.    B.    Johnslon,    Ph.U.,    Professor  of   Zoology   in   We 
X'irginia  University.     With  iSo  Illustrations.     15s.  net. 
"The  l)nok  n  ihoion^lily  urteniific  in  It.t  tieAimeni  ul  the  numerous  parts  of  tliB 
B««o(B  »yn«n  A*oii  with,     tt  R11151  m>l  b«  mipro'^'  hnu-i^crr.  ihat  it  h  ihTilten 
itKtit«  laB|:tUM:e.     Such  an  idea  Hould  be  altokEcthei  a  tniitalieH  one.     In  fa 
HMdioil  iiiulent  or  praciilioner  who  poueu^i  an   deiiiL-iiiw  knowledice 
17  itiAy  read  this  roliimc  njtli  proAt  Anil  not  a  little  plcA-Mirc.     Itluch  ciue  ho 
!<'  been  expended  gn  itt  produciicvi,  sthich  reScci^  tcrcat  credit  on  author  1 
r  AJtke        A>  an  inltoJuctiun  to   l1>«  Htii<!y  tif  ihr  norv(iii<v  ly^titm   we 
'i'>i)Linit  u  tuitabl*  a»  a  pervul  of  this  iniemtin^  voluntc.     It  h  wriliea  I 
'^^tlT  a  muter  ol  hii  uibject.  and  e^ery  diaplis'  hear*  the  unpraaa 
'■.lifted  «1  ftrsi  hand." — Mfdict't  Tinte% 

I  CANCER      OF      THE      BREAST     AND      ITS 

OPI-.R.\TIVK  TRH.VTMENT.     By  W.  Sampson  Handlc>, 

M.S.  (Land.),  F.R.C.S.,  .Assist.^m  Surgeon  10  Middlesex 
Hospital ;  Huntcrian  Professor,  R.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 
Ucditim  Svo,     12s.  6d.  net. 

"Hii  vtewa  an  tociMwhai  notel.  bni  ar«  wall  suppoirtad  by  tfa«  •<rid«na 
Ikift  rof-wanl.  Mid  are  of  «ital  mpociaiKe  to  ail  snrgeotta."— 

TSe  Utdicat  Annual.  /«M. 


Science. 

•CENT  ADVANCES    IN    THE    STUDY   OF 
VARIATION,   HEREDITY   ^ViND    EVOLUTION.     By 
Robert  H.  Lock,  M..A.,  Follow  of  Clonvillc  and  Caiti.s  Oillcgc, 
'^Cambridge     Willi  Portraits  aiid  oilier  Illumrauoiis,     Crown  Svo. 
7j.  6d.  net, 

T>i-rKOt)t.'cT10K— EVOLUTIOM — ThE  THEORY  OP  NaTURAI.  SBLBCTIOM— 
Hv — TiiisThboBy  of  Mi'TATiot* — TmeOldub  Hyuiiipists — MEM>ei.iaM 
-T  C^ToLoov— Covt'Li'Disc  CiiArxrit. 

(OTEWORTHY    FAMILIES— (SCIENCE).     An 

•  Index  ID  ilic  Kioslilps  in  iicai"  Uegrcer*  boiwceii  Persons  whose 
Achie^-ement*  are  Honoiir.Tbl«,  and  have  been  PnblieK-  Keoirdcd. 
B>  Francis  Gallon,  D.C.L.,  Hon.D.Sc  (Camb.).  F.R.S.,  and 
bldg-jr  Schuster,  Gallon  Research  FelUiw  in  Natural  Kugcnic*. 
Crown  8vo.     6s.  net. 

CLOUD    STUDIES.      By  Arthur  W.  Clayden.    With  6j 
Full-page  lllu«raiioii>.     Square  Dcniy  Svo.     12s.  net. 
**Oi)«  o(  tli«  worki  whicli  It  not  only  worth  reading,  but  worth  buyine      Mr 
Chej^en  wrUcs  AanSy  but  all  be  «iy«  is  freah,  lolid  and  inter«uing.  while  the 
Insiilitlly  feproduco]  plioioiiniplis  ot  cloutU  arc  the  Anesi  ue  have  Keen." — 

SyuiOHi  *  MtUoroIonical  Uaganac. 
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Mr.  Murray's  Recent  Publications. 


Science — continued. 

MK.   MUKKArs   FKlMiKESSne    SCJ£yC£   SEJtIBS. 
IJUKcl^va.     Clotb  extra.     6«.  nei  per  Volume.     Lbicu  Volumes. 


EARTHQUAKES,    in  iht 

Lt^bt  of  the  New  SeiMnoloKy       By 
Clarence  Edward  OuilOB.  M^ior  io 

!he  United  StAti»'  .\rmy.    lUimnued. 


INFECTION      AND 

IMMUNITY.  By  G«fie  9. 
Sienibcrf.  M.D.,  San;ton-C«ncr»l  to 
the  L'njied  Siai«  Array,  retired 


Gardening  and  Nature. 
ROBINSON'S    THE    ENGLISH     FLOWEl 

GARDEN.      New  Edition.      Illustrated  with  many  Hngravii 
nil  Wi.tod.     Medium  8vo.     ISs.  iiei, 

AN   IDLER  IN  THE  WILDS.    By  Tickner  Edwardes, 

Author  of  "Sidelights  of  Nature."     With  Illiisitrations.     Square 

Demy  8vo.    6s.  nel. 
"We  have  leKloiti  hnndlcil  «  worli  on  nMural  hattxy  ynthgnUtK  pleasure 
tbkD  A  H  idler  in  t>te  Wiids-    The  kaihor  has  lb«  pen  of  a  poet  anil  (be  pencil  of  a 
painler.     The  letteipKwa  and  the  tlliMtrauon*  alike  approach  perfeebon.     The  bulk 
of  the  volume  deah  with  varioui  phages  of  bird-tile  and  everywhere  we  find 
fure  touch  of  a  mailer  and  the  lyropaihy  of  a  Io\er.''— SfrrAeJlsf  Timtt. 


ATONEMEN' 
By  H.  C  Beeching, 


Theology. 
THE    BIBLE    DOCTRINE  OF 

Six  Lectures  given  in  We-stitiinster  Abbey. 

.VI. ,\.,  D.Lill.,  .Author of '"ITic  Apostles' Cixcd":  and  Alexander 

Naimc,   M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in   King's  Cotlcijc.    U'ndr,ii. 

Large  Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Out  of  ibe  great  conttoicny  which  u  raiiinic  in  ilie  newspapers  over  the 
New  TbeoloKT.  (XM  thiaa  ba»  emerged  clear  and  empbaik.     It  is  the  advmbility 
ol  knowing  whal  the  Bible  >*}-»  before  ue  vither  approve  or  cordcmn  it      U'hal 
dae«  ti  My.  for  examfje,  about  Atonement  >     The  ansuer  will  be  found  in 
BiNe  Dociririeof  Atonement    "—The  Kipotitory  Timri. 

THE  HUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 

.A.  Cotomentary  on  the  Synoptic  Narrative.  By  the  Ulc  Kcv. 
George  Salmon,  D.D.,  Pro\-osi  ni  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Edit^  by  Ihe  Rev.  Newport  J.  D.  While,  D.D.  Demy  %\o. 
15fi.  net. 

"  \Mielher  tou  ihlnlt  of  tli«  man  or  of  bn  subject,  the  book  ia  quite  pricelan. 
If  vo*ir  thocghl  be  o(  the  awn.  you  rcmcntwr  his  vast  koo»Icil(;e,  not  in  ihcolcsy 
ouW  but  in  other  learning,  of  bin  boncM  effort  to  face  his  own  dittcullict,  of  his 
lucid  and  often  humourous  power*  of  e>per>u>ioo  A«  lohUfiubiMi,  it  iii  one  of  tlic 
tmning  qucmona  of  our  time,  and  ia  in  a  fair  ««>-  to  be  eolved  to  the  more  con- 
fiiroaiion  of  the  faith  Clou-lv  we  abould  not  have  luMnra  Dr.  Salmon  ihorouKhly 
if  Ihia  volutne  had  bam  withheld." — Tht  OitUtsnk . 


Mr.  Murray's  Recent  Publications. 
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ThcoXogy —cotttinued. 
E    PRAYER     BOOK    IN    THE    MAKING; 

,  The  Plain  Man's  History  of  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer.  By  che  Rev.  F.  H.  Weston,  Wear  of  Uistiiighai:i ; 
Aatli'ir  of  ll»e  "  Church  Handj-  Diclionarj'."     Cmwn  8v(».     5*.  net 

E  HOLY  EUCHARIST,  with  other  Occasional 

ipers.     By    the    Rev.    I*.    N.    Wagjetl,    Of    the  Stxriely   ot 
Si.  J'>hn  llw  Evarisclist,  Cowley.     Crown  8vo.     %a.  6d.  net. 
'Tlir  work  of  a  thinker  who  ha»  in  him  wfiKnhiaiE  al   (h«  poet  and  the, 
tic.  whk)  Tvi  is  DO  recluM  or  \g,guc  drcatiior.  bitl  is  m  citne  and  living  contact' 
th«  Iki»  oi  tife  and  with  ilie  iliaughit  which  men  are  ibtnlcing  tn  tb«  siH^ble 
d  ol    to-day      It  a  the  wciftt  of   a    ictibc  imlrucled    umo   the   Kiiif[doin    ai 
ICO.    who   brinits   (ortb   out   of    (he    unfailini^    Irextiiro    things   r«i>'  Nnij    oM 
7^«ra  n  much  aIm  in  ibis  volume  which  is  worthy  of  aitenlive  coa- 
#tor»iofl      Tbetv  are  paan|:ei  which  «huw  a  peiieiratin^    knowledge  of  liuinan 
>tiich  etbibtt  a  raiixl    oeitlwr  cymai  nor  unduly   opiimixtic.   but  which 
!>  and  vfrnxm^iifn.    It  abonndi  in  icntcncn  of  rare  bcatiiy  and  Jnvtcht  " 

-    .fi..;' J1.IR 

THE  CONVOCATION  PRAYER  BOOK.  Bcmtj 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  altcnxl  Rubrics.  Showing  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  Book  if  amended  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
thcConvocationsof  Canterbury  and  York  in  ihcycar  1S79.  Post  8%t). 
5«.  net. 

CANON     MOBERLY'S     WORKS. 

Demy  &\ti.     6».  net  cicl). 
ATONEMENT   AND    PBRSONAHTY. 
MINISTERIAL    PRIESTHOOD. 

SIR  ALFRED    LYALL'S   ASIATIC  STUDIES: 

Re)igiou:«    and    Social.     2  \'oH.     Chea|>er    Edition.     Uemy    Svu. 
&.  iKl  each. 

THE  SEVENFOLD  GIFTS. 

IrfMructiudii  »iid  Prayers  foi  tlw  oo« 
of  Candidate*  (or  Confirmation.  By 
Mil*  M.  Wolteley-.Lewii.  16no. 
2^  6d.  net. 

TlIF  M.ANY-SIDED  U\l. 

VERSE.  \  Study.  acKciallv  Ad- 
dresi«d  (o  young  People.  By  C.  M.  B. 
Crown  Svo      3*  6d,  n«i 

THE  PSAl.MS  IN  HUMAN 

LIFE.  By  Rowland  R,  Praihcro. 
M.V.O.  Cloth,  Demy  dvo,  S'  net; 
ut»«  with  tlic  [^talll)^,  bound  inlcktlM'* 
l^mo,  5(t.  tiel. 


Cheap    Edition. 


THE  APOSTLES'  GREED. 

Six  L««unr»d«!iveTt!d  ir.  \Vc»(niiiivtc! 
At-bev      By  H.  C.  Becohial,  MA., 
I)  I    "  .rjutonof  WeMmtnuerAbbn- 
i3*ti  Svo     2s.  6d.  oei. 

TRl  TH     AND      FALSE- 
HOOD    IN    RELIGION, 

Sii  L«clur»  (fehvercd  al  Carnhnd^e 
to  L'ad«r^radiuiios  in  ihc  I^m  T<.-rii), 
1906  By  William  Ralph  ln<«,  H.D.. 
Vicat  el  All  Sainn,  EtiHi^miH* 
Gard«mt .  formerly  Fellow  of  Kins  » 
Cotlmc.  ('ambndec.  and  ot  Hcniord 
Callcce.  Otford;  Hon.  D  D.  At^r 
decn      Crown  6ro.    3*  6d.  net. 


Murray's  Huent 


liatttons. 


Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

P'lll  IGinu.        C/ori  limp. 

THE    PHRSrAN    MYSTICS    (JALALU'D-IMN    RUMI).     By 

Hadlaxu  Davis,  Anihor  of  "In  the  Valtey  o(  Stars  ibere  to  a  Tower  at 
Silence,  "     2i:  net. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OK  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  THE  PARSI  RELIGION.  Krom  th«  Zend 
Avecu.  Tianslaiwl  with  [nirodiiciii^n  by  Dk.  S,  A-  Kapadu.  Lecicirer 
llnivpndtv  CoHene.  London.     Zt   tiei. 

MUSINGS    OF    A    CHINESE   MYSTIC.     :WI<ciiMi» Irgm ib» 

HOphy  of  Chiiaitf;  TiA.   Wtlh  ui  InUodoclionby  TaONSLCltBS,  M  A.  (Oxoi 
Assistant  at  th«  British  Museum.     2b.  net. 

THE    WAY   OF   THE  BUDDHA.     By  Heshbkt  Bavses.  MR  A, 

Author  of  "Tlic  tdcala  of  ihc   Ensl."  "The  [de&  ot  God  and    ibe   M 
Seme,"  «tc.    2i.  mi. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  SOUL.  From  the  Arabic  of  Ins 
TiTpAiL  TranOnied  witli  IntrodnciJOR  by  Pacl  Brokkli;.  Ph  D 
Ik.  6(1   net. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  Kabdi  Bachve.  TranJat^ 
from  the  Hebrew  with  Introduction  by  EpwiM  Coli.inh,  HoIli«r  Hebre* 
ScholAr.  UC.I..      1«.  net. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZU.  Frxim  tlir  Chlane.  Tr&aslUed  wtb 
Imrodiiciinn  by  I.ionc.l  Cilea.  of  the  Briii»}i  Muiwaiii.     Is.  nit. 

THE   RELIGION  OF  THE   KORAN.    Wi.h  introduction  by  Anxm 
N   WoLLAsroN.  CLE.     Is.  net. 


WOMEN    AND    WISDOM     OF    JAPAN. 

$   Takaisiii.     In  HL-i 


With  iBtToductioR  by 


THE    CLASSICS    OF    CONFUCIUS. 

I— Tms  Book  op  Histobv  {Siii'-Kinc).     Is.  n«(. 
II— The  Pock  or  Oiiti!*  (Shi-Kimo).    By  L.  CttAMMeR-Brnu.    li.  Mt. 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN    OF    SA'DL     SdwMd  and  R<o<Imd  from  the 
I'cr^iu)  with  lutroOuction  by  L.  Chasmer-Bvni;.     Is.  net, 


hH 


THE      INSTRUCTIONS    OF     PTAH  -  HOTEP      AND     T 

INSTRUCTIONS  OF  KE  GEMNl :  The  Oldwi  Books  in  the 
World.  From  the  ligyptian.  Translated  with  Introduction  by  BATTlSCOMBe 
O  Gu.MN.     Is,  net. 

THE  W1SI>0M  OF  ISRAEL.  BeinR  Eolracis  from  the  Uabyloniiin 
TBlmnd  ind  Midntnh  Kabboth.  From  Ihc  Arairuiic.  Translated  with 
Imroductian  bv  Eowis  Collins.    Is  net. 


SA'Dl'S    SCROLL    OP    WISDOM.      By   Shaikh   Saw, 
Innodnctkni  by  Ahthur  N.  Wollastox.  C  I.E.    1>.  net. 


With 


General  Literature. 

RECORD  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  PARIS.  COLLI-CE*  OE  FRANCE.  AND 
FRENCH  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITIES  TO  THE 
UNIVERSITIES  OF  LONDON,  Wliitsmuide.  1906. 
Demy  8vo,     5s.  nei. 


THE     ART      OF     THE 

SINGitR.      PtBclKol  H(nl«about 
Vocal  TsehniqiM  and  Sryle     By  W.  J. 
Htwdcraon.    Cr.  Svo.   S«.  dm.    Latest 
Volanw  in  (lie  Moncal  Series. 
"  Wb   nirni— iJ   till*  mow  tuttauira  and 


THE   DEOICATED  LIFE. 

An  Adtlre^tUdinsncI  lo  «hc  Siiidentt 
of  ihc  fnivcniity  of  RdinUirRli  on 
Imiuuv  10i)i.  1907.  By  (he  RUhi 
Honourable  R.  B  Hftldene,  K.C., 
M.P.,  Lord  Keclor  of  tl)D  L'nivcnilr. 
In  P*p«t  Covers      U.  qri 


Periodicals. 

BOARD  OF  EX.\MINATIOiNS  FOR   EDUCA- 
TIONAL   HANDWORK.       K^cogni/ed    by    the    iJoard    nf 

Education.  Kct^ulation?  and  Syllabus  together  with  Lists  of 
Certificate  Holders  and  Registered  Teachers,  In  Paper  Covers. 
6d.  net. 

THE  YEARNS  WORK  IN  GLASSICLVL  STUDIES. 

l*X)fi.  F.ditcd  for  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  by 
\\'.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  Lill.D.,  Hcadinasttr  of  ihc  iVrsc 
Gmnicnar  Sciiool.  Cambridge.     Demy  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     CLASSICAL 

.\SS(X:i.^TION.  October.  1906.  With  Rules  and  List  of 
.Members.     In  l*apcr  Covers.     2s.  6d.  net. 


Educational. 
MURRAY'S   SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.     By  A.  J. 

Pressland,  M.A.,   Kdinburgh  Arndemy.     Without  Answers,  2$. ; 

With  Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  Supplementary  Ejccrciscs  for  Homework, 

<*-iih  Notes  on  Mcthtid,  6d. 
ThiB  book,  wbich  i«  iniendcrf  (or  n*e  in  th«  ne»  S«cond*ry  Scliools  with  boy** 
and  foi*  between  the  af(es  dI  ten  nnd  u^venti^cn,  U  written  to  suit  modem  re4]uire- 
nenis.  All  tlio  nantplM  ate  original,  and  they  Itni-e  be«n  repestedly  reviMd  in  the 
cbtvroon  daring  dit  last  iw<niy  yean.  They  are  de>lcii«d  to  uit  pnctlcal  needi, 
noi  to  neM  the  &iBdei  oi  paniculai-  eKamiDcn  aor  to  perpetiuUe  ueelen  traditinn*. 
The  book  of  SUPPLEMt^NTARY  EXERCISES  ia  intended  lo  afford 
euuBptcs  ior  hane  wnrk  and  lo  rcllet-e  the  pupil  ftom  the  nccc^iy  ot  carryintc  liis 
hnok  daily  bctwoen  achool  and  home.  TboUiih  primarily  iniendcd  (or  uic  wiib  ihia 
colaBM  it  *nll  be  fosad  to  fit  in  wiib  any  modem  leil-book  on  Ahlhmeik. 


LECTURES    ON    BRITISH    COLONIZATION 
AND  HMPIRE.  1600-1783.    By  K.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  M.A.. 

laie  Scholar  nf  Trinity  Collpge,  Cambridge.     Ciowii  8v>>.     2s.  6ci, 
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EMPIRE  BUILDERS.    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Stride,  M.AT 

ol  Exclcr  Cullegc,  Oxford,     down  Svo.     2^.  6d, 

The  nbove  two  *eri«i  ol  l«ctar«s,  which  hftv«  been  prepared  uncier  Ibe  nu«p>CM 
of  The  I.KACte  oi"  lllli  Empihe,  nra  •specially  mitahle  (or  deliverv-  in  schooU  and 
itiBtmittorib.  They  may  either  be  delivered  verbattm,  ot  »vtw  a«  the  quarry  out  ot 
which  ichoolmuten  can  b«K  (heir  own  macerial.  I^iuiuirn  iSidm  lo  illiuirate  Ibe 
l«ctur«i>  mair  be  purchfucd  or  liirwl  from  T Ml;  Lhaoi'k  ok  Thk  Empikk,  Cutoa 
Hall.  Vicioria  Sireet.  London,  S.W. 


WORD  PICTURES  IN 
RHYME  (Causciief  Riiiii^es). 

A  Fir*i  Ftcncli  Bouk  for  Bef;miiere, 
By  Mrs,  S.  C  Boyd,  laie  In^pccior  in 
Mod«rm  Langungeu anrf  Or.il  Kiftminer 
in  French  for  th«  UhiI  Sen-ice  in 
Nual.  With  IllostraHons.  Crown 
Svo.     U  6d 

GEOMETRY.  An  Elementary 
TnntiM  OD  the  Theon'  and  Fraclice 
of  Euclid.  Revised  Edition.  BrS.O. 
Andrew,  M.A.,  Hcaclma.itcr  nf  the 
WhiiKifi  Grunmar  Scbflol,  CroyJon. 
I-"cap  8v'0.  2i>.  An  Editiou,  with 
Ao&v.«r»,  IK  pul>hith«!d  for  tbe  use  of 
Teuhen,  2*.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICS. 

For  ti>t  u*P  of  Schools  By  J.  H. 
LM>nard.  B.So.  (Lond.)-  •"<!  ^'-  H. 
Salman,  B.  A.  (Comb.).  B.So.  (Load  ) 
Crown  Bvo,  With  or  without  Answore 
U 

A    PRIMER    OF    PSYCH. 

Ol.'OG  1 1  By  Laura  Brackcnbury, 
M.A.  (Dubw)  With  Exaiciiialion 
Impart.     F'cap  Bvo     la. 


The  HISTORICAL  STUDY 
of  theMOTHER  TONGUE 

An  Inlrnduction  lo  Pbiioloeical 
Mnthod  By  lUnry  Cecil  Wyld, 
Baine^  I'rofessur  of  I£n{;lish  Language 
and  Philologry  to  titt  Univtniiy  ol 
1J\'etpnol-    I.art[K  Crown  8vo.    7*.  6d 

UY    THE    SAME   AUTHOR. 

THE     PLACE     OF     THE 
MOTHER   TONGUE   IN 
NATIONAL    EDUCA- 
TION.    Demy  Svo.     U. 
A  piiDpliiei  iloituiK  <nit>  the  hiHotloal  aaij 

of  the  Enitl^  UriKUUfr.  tai  aanittluif  WlgiE*«- 
iloni  lot  u  tsbcme  «{  inttruoiion  bi 


■chooli. 

SELECTIONS       FROM 
THUCYDIDES,  B«»k  VI. 

Edited,  with  Vocabulary  and  Notc», 
by  Percy  Urc,  AiiuMftnl  l.cciiiror  in 
Gr(M>l[  at  (he  l-niversiiy  Colle){«, 
CardiH.     2t.  6d 

LE     FRANCAIS,    PARLE 

ET  ECRlf.  Li^Te  d«,  Com- 
meutanis,    By  A.Siallwanhy.  M.A.. 

Senior  Motlcin    Laiicua^c    M.'l^iui   ut 
the    Roytil    Gramnuu    Scliovl, 
calsle-on-Tync.     3»  6d. 


Bon*,  tos  •  Whtuhvui,  fiWii*.  Wamh  n^wnkX. 
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In  intemaUonal  nav/il  poUtacs,  particularly  when  a  Peace 
Conference  la  in  progress,  it  la  well  to  face  the  fairta  fairly 
and  ■qoarely.  A  few  months  ago  tho  Eiiglish-spcalcin^ 
world  was  tod  to  look  forw.-ird  Ut  tho  assembly  ut  The 
Hague  as  the  precursor  to  the  millenniiun,  when  all  the 
great  Powers  would  conspiro  together  to  oBsnaKe  thii 
horrors  of  war  and  lift  Mjniethiug  at  least  of  the  burden 
of  '  bloated  amiamante  '  from  the  tthotdders  of  the  civil- 
ised peoples  of  the  world.  BriLi*ih  '  Drcadnonghts  *  wert! 
to  be  offered  np  on  the  altar  of  peace,  as  tbougb  British 
Hupromucy  ufloul  had  not  been  for  a  eentury  the  supremo 
st^iadying  influence  in  Europe,  the  bulwark  against  the 
aggreanon  of  ambitious  forces,  and  the  shield  of  the 
leaser  natioots  of  the  world.  If  wo  may  jadgc  from  jMut 
ezperioooe  and  from  recent  official  utterances  in  rariotu 
Vol.  207.— Wbu -1/2,  p 
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quarters  abroad,  the  Pooca  Conference  will  bo  a  dis- 
uppointment  to  those  Bentimontal  politicians  who  havo 
persisted  in  reitriug  fairy  castles  on  no  more  solid  founda- 
tions than  their  own  perfervid  Bpcechos,  spoechoe  which 
havo  atrojidy  done  much  to  excite  suspicion  and  cause 
world-wide  uneaninetis. 

Is  it  in  the  interests  of  pence  that  anything  should  bo 
done  to  make  warfare  less  repulsive,  or  even  to  render 
private  property  immune  from  capture?  The  prospect 
of  war  in  its  horrible  priinnvnl  nakudiu^ss,  with  all  iIm 
consequences  to  owners  of  all  Uinds  of  property,  is  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  preserving  poaoc.  Is  there,  again,  any 
reason  to  think  that  such  combined  pouy-jmrlirs  by  the 
[jrcat  naval  and  military  Powers  are  calculated  to  pro- 
moto  even  a  limitation  of  arnuunontA,  desirable  as  such 
an  end  would  be  ?  The  last  Conference  justifies  no  such 
hope.  The  Powers  last  mot  at  The  Hague  in  1899.  Far 
from  contributing  to  a  lessened  expenditure  on  naval 
iirmamouts,  the  pace  was  immediately  quickened  and  the 
rivalry  inci'casod.  In  the  suocccding  Ave  years  the  British 
Navy  estimutes  rose  by  seven  and  a  hiilf  millions,  *  bo-J 
cause  the  Government  of  that  day  patriotically  refused  to* 
abandtm  the  traditional  two-Power  standard  of  strength 
in  the  foce  of  unpiinilleled  activity  in  foreign  shipyards. 

On  the  other  hand,  botwocu  1899  and  1905,  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  French,  Qorman,  Russian,  Italian,  and  the 
United  States  fleets  increased  by  no  loss  than  Zi,'Mh,G9lL 
In  th«wo  five  years  France  and  Italy  nugniRntcd  the  out- 
lay on  their  ileets  by  only  about  half  a  million  sterling 
each  ;  Russia's  expenditure  increased  by  upwiu-ds  of  four 
HtiUions  ;  Germany's  bj-  over  four  and  a  holf  millions,  and 
that  of  the  great  Amorjean  democracy  by  14,(i04,0:iG/.     ItJ 
this  naval  expansion  was   not  the   clirect  result  of  the" 
mutual  suspicions  excited  by  the  deliberations  of  the 
Pence  Conference,  at  least  it  occurred  after  a  mass  of 
beatific  plalJludos  hod  been  exchanged  at  The  Hague  byj 
the  chosen  diplomatists  of  the  world. 

Another  Peace  Conference  hjis  opened.  Hussia  no 
longer  possesses  aflcet;  we  are  iu  alliance  with  thu  people  i 
of  Japan,  who  are  busy  digot^titig  their  costly  victory  ;  woH 
are  on  terms  of  the  nusst  cordial  friendship  with  France, ' 
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the  L'uitad  States,  and  Italy ;  (ind  our  rclxitioas  with  Gcr- 
many  may  be  t«rtned  strictly  coiTect.  Tho  only  two 
nAtionii  whose  iiavnt  exponditurti  coDttniies  to  increa^u 
rapidly  are  the  Unit«d  States  and  Gemmny ;  and  tbo  only 
country  whoaaoxpondituro  has  contractod  is  (vroat  Britain. 
In  three  years  the  BrJtiah  people  have  economised  to  tJio 
extent  of  upwards  of  eight  millions  Bt«rhng  on  their 
BATy,  while  in  the  same  period  American  expenditure  has 
been  swollen  by  about  eevon  and  throe  quarter  niilUotis 
Kterltng,  and  that  of  Germany  by  about  three  millions 
■torlinjir.  While  not  omittiiiK  to  nolo  tho  stt-ady  effort  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Co  create  a  great  fleet,  for 
vhich,  owing  to  economic  caused,  a  heavy  price  must  bo 
paid,  it  behoves  the  British  people  to  watch  with  c^mtiouN 
concentrated  attention  tho  trend  of  Gorman  naval  anibt* 
tJoDB  ond  tho  growth  of  German  Hoa-powcr,  if  merely 
beeauae  only  a  streak  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  of 
water  separates  Great  Britain  from  the  advanced  war 
station  of  tho  Gcrmun  fleet.  lu  face  oE  another  Peace 
Conference,  precedent  warns  us  to  stand  on  ^uard.  Tho 
growth  of  Germany  as  n  great  naval  Power  and  a  future 
rival  on  the  «ohh  to  Great  Britain  is  the  dominating 
focior  in  the  international  outlook.  lb  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  that,  just  when,  in  tho  face  of  the 
ftjost  Berious  emergonoy  threatening  British  defence 
policy,  the  whole  liritish  people  should  bo  united  and 
alert,  a  Govcrninwit  out  of  sympathy  with  tbo  bo«l- 
informed  opinion  of  tho  country  should  l>o  in  power.  It 
is  still  more  unfortunate  that  this  Administration  should 
ha  iiupported  by  a  section  of  the  prrss  which  gives  least 
attention  to  the  bearing  of  foroi^^n  affairs  upon  homo 
polities,  and  in  ignorance — assuuiod  or  real— of  what  is 
occurring  abroad,  attempts  to  paint  roseate  pictures  of  on 
early  day  when  war  shall  bo  no  more.  Tho  Itudical  press, 
in  ita  pursuit  of  what  it  describes  as  tho  cause  of  peooe. 
persists  in  misrepresenting  the  international  situation, 
and  by  Buppreaaing  the  facts  refuses  to  permit  it^i  readers 
to  know  tho  whole  truth. 

In  the  news  columns  of  a  journal,  whatever  ita  poUti- 
ml  opinions,  ttie  facts  should  be  fairly  and  fully  staiod. 
At  one  time  this  was  the  standard  of  English  journaliKra, 
but  unhappily  it  has  been  deserted  by  a  large  section  of 
the  prese  which  gives  support  to  the  Gorcmment.    In 
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no  particular  is  this  defect  more  conspicuous  than  in^ 
the  manner  in  whicli  persistent  efiforta  have  been  made 
to  suppress  news  and  opinion  not  in  accord  with  the 
poace-at-any-price  policy  which  the  I'rime  Minister  and 
his  colleagues  have  borrowed,  with  appropriate  acknow«i 
ledgnienta,  from  the  Cobden  Club.  To  judge  from  the™ 
limlicol  press,  it  might  be  imagined  chat  the  (rerman 
people  regard  us  with  feelings  of  delight  and  affection; 
that  they  are  busily  ougngcd  in  the  t-iuik  of  moro  than., 
doubling  the  dtrongth  of  their  fleet  merely  with  th< 
innocent  intention  of  promoting  international  sport  on' 
the  waters;  and  that  the  mcn-of-wur  they  are  equipping 
are  intended  to  engage  in  ocean  races,  held  with  the  sole 
object  of  promoting  closer  sympatby  between  the  two 
p«H>pltw  and  drawing  thom  closer  together  in  the  bonds  of 
friondahip.  The  result  of  this  raitttaken,  if  not  dishonest 
policy  of  suppreifLsing  the  essential  facts  with  reference  to 
Gominn  ambitions  is  that  a  large  section  oC  the  public 
have  adopted  n  mistaken  \iow  of  Gorman  aspirations, 
and  are  serenely  ignorant  of  the  real  and  distvirbing 
factors  which  can  be  ignored  by  ua  only  at  the  cost  ol 
grievous  national  peril. 

A  grcAt  deal  has  appeared  in  the  Radical  press  with] 
reference  to  what  has  been  described  as  the  '  peace  move-j 
ment'  in  Kurope  ;  and  declarations  by  unimportant  person* 
ngeiit  ou  the  Continent  in  favour  of  disarmament  have  been      . 
issued  broadcast,  as  though  they  contained  cxplanationaa 
of  national   policy.     It  can    bo  fully  admitted  that  the^ 
iotematiunat  naval  situation  at  this  moment  is  generally 
less  unfavourable  to  Gnwit  Britain  than  it  hiw  l>een  for 
many  years  past.    But  this  has  not  been  due  to  the 
peaceful  influence  ofdoraocraticopinion  upon  the  declara- 
tions and  acta  of  rival  Powent.   The  area  of  naval  activity 
hiw  boon  considerably  circumscribed.     The  Spanish  flout 
wa«  practically  annihilated  in  the  war  with  the  United 
States ;  the  Russian  Navy  was  almost  destroyed  in  tho 
struggle  with  Japan;  M.  I'elletan,  the  former  socialistic 
Minister  of  Marino  in  Franco,  inflicted  iujuricH  uiion  tho 
French  fleet  hardly  less  serious  than  those  which  it  might 
have  sufforetl  in  a  conflict  against  an  enemy. 

These  events  have  been  reflected  in  tho  appropria- 
tions for  tho  British  fleet  during  the  past  throe  years.  Tho 
reductions  in  war  strength  by  8pain,  Russia,  and  Franco 
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^NMre  in  no  measure  due  to  that  great  uprising  of  the 
democraeiw  a^rainst  the  burdcui^  of  naval  amuuueuts  of 
whirh  we  have  beard  so  much  from  the  Prinv^  Minister 
and  the  newspapeni  which  fotlow  his  lead — or  lead  him,  it 
k  difficult  to  decide  which.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
uan  waa  fortanato  in  Mucceeding  to  oftice  at  a  moment 
when  war  had  reduced  the  number  of  potential  enemies, 
and  when  the  lat«  Governiiient  had  built  up  a  supremo 
fleet,  and  by  ilM  wine  diplomacy  hiul  drawn  close  the 
bond-i  of  sympathy  between  Great  Britain  and  four  of 
tbogretiteet  Powers  of  the  world.  During  the  Unionist 
ragtime  a  defensive  allinnce  wiu*  formed  with  Japan ;  a 
period  of  cordial  friendship  with  the  United  States  was 
inaiigurutcd ;  tiiu  entente  crtrdiale  was  cemented  with 
France ;  and  by  tactful  and  conciliatory  words  and  actions 
wotmded  Russian  susceptibilities  were  healed.  The 
pveaent  Government  has  no  claim  to  any  credit  for  this 
widespread  improvement  in  the  international  situation. 
It  WB*  not  pffectcd  by  a  cringing  policy  of  dissarmament 
or  by  vapid  •tpeechett,  but  waa  carried  out  by  strong 
diplomatic  action  supported  at  every  point  by  a  fleet 
adoquatc  to  ropcl  aggression.  Ccbdon  Club  poUcy,  which 
has  already  ted  to  Konie  wiiakening  uf  French  uttaebmout 
to  this  country,  is  based  fundamentally  upon  weakness 
afloAt  and  ashore.  The  aim  of  this  egregious  organisa- 
tion is  to  preach  peace  by  misrepresentation  and  sup- 
pnasion  of  essentinl  facts  in  order  to  delude  the  British 
people  into  the  cruwuiug  folly  of  reducing  the  extent 
of  their  naval  and  military  preparations  which  in  the 
post  have  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  position  in  the 
world  and  coiunmad  the  re9p«>ct  of  tba»>e  who  in  our 
weakuew  would  not  have  hesitated  to  strike. 

At  a  moment  when  light-hearted  sentimental  apostlee 
of  peace  are  spreading  far  and  wide  stories  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  peoples  (}f  the  world  towanls  an  era  of 
(eneral  disarmament,  we  are  actually  witnessing  a  frceh 
development  in  the  contest  for  military  power  afloat. 
In  Europe  we  are  faced  with  the  spectacle  of  Russia  busy 
hi  plimning  the  rchabiliuitiun  of  her  fleet;  and  British 
■bipyards  are  even  assisting  in  the  task  under  our  very 
eyes*  France,  inspito  uf  indii.>4trtnl  and  Bnuncialdifiiculttee, 
beOfT&fr^  upon  a  new  naval  prograuinie  with  a  view  to 
legaintng  her  position  as  the  second  great  naval  Power  of 


the  world.  Tho  Secretary  to  the  Navy  of  the  Unitod  Btatos 
tiag  successfully  urgod  Cougrcsa  to  double  tho  provision 
ulreudy  irnido  for  tho  building  of  babtl&ihipB  of  tho  first 
cla»8.  Japan  is  devoting  all  her  energies  and  posKtbly 
more  of  licr  Hiibstiincc)  than  i«  wii*o  to  the  creation  of  a 
fleet  of 'Dreadnoughts.'  £vcn  ItAly  is  struggling  to  risa 
superior  to  tho  conditions  which  hamper  her,  nnd  hiui 
ouibarked  upon  now  ongtigemontH  for  the  fleet.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  speotocle  of  Germany,  which  hos  for  years 
post  bent  all  her  energies  to  tho  upbuilding  of  n  groat 
fleet,  within  a  comjMirattvely  few  hour>)'  steaming  of  the 
least  protected  entrance  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  du  not  refer  to  thuKO  toDdoncies  in  an  alamiint 
mood.  The  story  of  the  ships  projected  by  foreign 
Powora  is  important  to  us  not  as  bearing  upon  our  own 
immediate  shipbuilding  activitifs,  but  as  an  indication 
of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  great  domocracic»  like 
the  United  States  and  France,  not  less  than  in  monarchical 
countrioa  such  a^  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany.  As  boa 
already  been  oxplnined  in  a  former  numlwr  of  tlio 
'  Quarterly  Review,*  tho  provision  made  on  the  advice  of 
the  Sea-lords  of  tho  Admiralty  for  new  ehips  for  tho 
fleet  is  not  inadequate  in  the  existing  standards  of  sea 
strength  abroad.  The  oflrurt  to  engineer  an  entirely  fntuou.4 
and  economically  unsound  agitation  against  the  reduced 
British  progremnio  by  attaching  exaggerated  importance 
to  foreign  'paper'  programrads  has  failed,  as  in  view  of 
ihe  facts  and  flgures  now  available  to  the  general  public 
in  the  'Naval  AnnuiU'  and  published  at  the  timo  in  tho 
•  Quarterly  Review,'  it  was  bound  to  fail.  But  the  fact 
that  all  these  great  Powers  am  engaged  in  plans  for 
piling  up  incrcMiMed  armaments  completely  disposes  of  the 
ignorant  picture  of  the  dawning  of  a  period  of  peace 
circulated  by  tho  Radical  press. 

NevenheleHs  we  do  not  believe  that  this  recently 
renewed  activity  necessarily  portends  a  great  conflict  in 
wbieh  tho  Powers  of  tho  world  will  bo  ranged  in  dciadly 
antagonism.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  it  ia  due 
mainly  to  the  influoneo  and  terrible  results  of  the  late 
wars.  The  economical  ofToctii  of  tho  Sp&nish*Aniorican 
narapaign,  of  tho  South  African  war,  and  even  the  struggle 
h<>tweun  Itufinia  and  Japan  on  tho  othttr  side  of  tho  world, 
have  been  felt  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Europe 
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as  in  tlio  United  Statoa  aud  Japan.  Tbo  Qnanctal  oqui- 
librittm  has  been  rudely  dititurbcd,  the  bourHes  aroagitaUHi 
and  norrous.  Most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  down  to 
boot»  and  shoes,  Trhich  the  poor  must  buy,  ore  dearer 
beoausa  Ruasia  forced  Japan  to  fight  for  her  iudepen- 
dsnoe.  These  wars  have  tatight  enlightened  men  to  prize 
highly  the  blessings  of  pouco,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
have  been  led  to  look  round  them  and  estimate  the 
infinence*  whidi  make  for  war.  Ko  impartial  observui' 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
behind  the  brooding  silence  which  ba^i  followod  upon  the 
war  iu  thu  Far  Ktist  there  are  distui'biiig  whu^pers  from 
one  part  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  these  distant  rumblings 
of  struggles  for  territorial  conquest  and,  leven  more 
imminent,  for  economic  advantaged,  which  havo  driven 
poaoo-loving  peoples  like  tbo  French,  the  Italinna,  and 
ricaus  iu  particular  to  lay  out  vastimms  in  preparing 
defend  themselves  against  aggression. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tbo  one  groat  dis- 
rbing  influence  of  the  world  to-day  is  Germany.  This 
)Wor  for  evil  lies  not  merely  in  the  ecouoimc  coudltlou 
of  its  crowded  population  and  the  aims  and  ambitions  in 
which  it  has  been  nurtured,  but  in  the  syHtem  under 
phich  Its  armaments  are  centralised  under  the  supremo 
_  Jtrol  of  one  man — the  Gorman  Kmperor — who  himself 
hu  declared  that  he  is  the  War-lord.  At  this  moment 
the  German  peoplos  are  seeking  fronh  fields  for  tbo  settle- 
ment of  their  surplus  population,  and  fresh  markets  for 
bartering  theii-  industrial  products.  Over  and  over  again 
tho  German  Emperor  had  opposod  his  Imperial  will  to 
emigration  outside  the  flag ;  and  he  has  led  his  people  to 
b^eve  that,  if  they  follow  his  lead,  they  may  by  diplomacy 
or  force  of  arms  ac(iuin)  ib  land  of  proniiAo  whora  Germans 
will  find  wealth  and  happiness  under  the  widespread 
wings  of  the  Imperial  eagle.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  German  Army  ha^  been  augmented  until  to*day  it 
occupies  pride  of  place,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
potential  tlgbting  power.  The  German  Emperor  inherited 
from  his  grundfatherunarmy  which  hod  already  acquired 
a  war  edge,  and  he  also  succeeded  to  a  small  QwX  untried 
iu  the  stem  school  of  war.  He  has  expressed  his  tirm 
dotonoination  that, '  as  mj'  grandfather  did  for  the  Army, 
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BO  will  I  for  tho  Navy  carry  out  tho  work  of  reorgtinitMi- 
tion*;  aiid  Ium  Majesty  has  announced   that,  when  his 
schemes  have  been  completed,  *  we  shall  be  able  to  imposa  h 
peace  on  koil  as  ivell  a^  on  land.'  ^| 

The  German  Navy  is  diflFerentiate^l  from  all  other 
navies  in  the  world  In  that  it  in  the  personal  instrument 
of  the  Imperial  wll.  The  Emperor  is  tie  fticto  and  de  jure 
tho  Coniniandor-in-chief  of  tho  Imperial  German  Navyt 
and  the  KeichKUijf  merely  lioldtt  the  purBe-»tring)i.  The 
Emperor,  with  or  without  the  advice  of  a  complaisant 
Chanci?llor,  may iiny  morning  dt;cidu  tlrnt  Gurmim  iritt-resta 
are  menaced  and  may  press  an  electric  button,  which  will 
send  the  fleet,  massed  at  Kiel  or  even  more  likely  ati 
Wilhelmshaven,  to  Nea  prepared  in  every  detail  to  fighLj 
The  ostensible  reason  for  warlike  action  might  have  no] 
real  existence.  It  Is  conceivable  that  this  action  might 
he  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  only  a  few  hours ; 
or  it  might  indeed  be  that  Germany  would  feel  herself  bo 
Htroiig  aa  to  he  able  to  dinpcnse  ivnth  this  cuHtomury  pre- 
liminary to  hostilitiea.  In  any  case  the  significant  fact 
IB  that  tho  Gorman  fleet  is  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  KaiHer,  and  is  in  no  way  Hiib«er\'ient  to  tho  fi^elings 
of  tho  Gennan  people  or  to  the  policy  followed  by  this  _^ 
or  that  party  in  tho  Iteichstag.  fl 

It  needs  no  contortion  <if  the  imagination  to  picture  ^^ 
circumstances  in  which  the  Emperor  might  actually 
prcwa  tho  button  standing  his  fleet  to  swi  for  war.  Pre- 
suming that  this  dee[Hitch  of  thefleethad  not  been  preceded 
by  international  difhcultios  threatening  tho  pence  of  tho 
world  or  any  declaration  of  war,  will  thoxe  who  »co  per-  ^ 
sirttently  ignore  the  power  of  the  blind  promptings  of" 
patnotism  which  may  seize  a  people — particularly  that 
of  the  GormiLU  Empire — believe  that,  once  the  ruler  of 
Germimy  liaH  thrown  down  the  gage  of  battle  in  defence, 
or  in  aggressive  furtherance  of  German  influence,  the 
population  of  the  Gorman  States,  mosmorised  by  dreams 
of  conquest  or  wealth  to  be  gained  nt  the  gun's  mouth, 
would  fail  to  give  the  Kaiser  all  the  financial  and  moral 
support  ho  might  require  V  It  may  be  t^LJd  that  thero 
has  never  been  Buch  action  as  this  in  the  past ;  but  let 
those  who  preach  peace  in  and  out  of  season  not  forget 
the  manner  in  which  Bismarck  justiKed  the  war  of  1870 
by  distorting  a  despatch,  and  the  combined  ardour  with 
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which  the  disunited  German  peoples  in  those  days  flung 
tbemaelviM  into  the  wnrlike  movement. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  of  u  personal  monarchy 
controlling  the  dosttuies  of  an  empire  and  able  to  cou- 
solidato  peace  or  make  war  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
imagination.  At  least  it  is  not  a  figment  of  a  British 
unfiginatjon  ;  it  is  entirely  German.  The  idea  of  secret 
preparatioim  for  war  and  n  sudden  iittm^k  upon  a  neigh' 
hour  when  that  neighbour  in  unprepared  and  has  had  no 
special  cause  to  stand  on  guard  is  a  (ierman  invention 
which  baa  been  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  the  German 
people  not  onco  or  twice,  but  mauy  timus. 

The  latest  exponent  of  this  'Kurpriiie.pHckek  war'  in 
the  author  of  a  brochure  entitled  '  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
in  Danger,'  The  author  is  a  retired  naval  captain  nomed 
Hoepner;  and  his  book  haw  had  a  wide  circulation  among 
appreciative  readers  in  Germany.  Captain  lloopner 
tuppoeea  that  Germany  suddenly  learns  that  a  definite 
alliance  between  England  and  Franco  is  about  tx»  be 
ratified ;  and,  in  face  of  a  policy  which  hIih  l^alieves  aims 
at  her  isolation,  the  Kmperor  and  bis  advisers  coniddor 
whether  the  time  hofl  not  arrived  for  taking  some  docistvo 
action  to  assert  German  preiitigo  as  a  world-Power.  The 
author  tells  us  that  it  !s  decided  to  take  the  initiative 
instantly.  Orders  are  sent  to  the  fleet  directing  it  to 
proceed  by  night  through  the  Kiel  Canal  and  assemble  at 
Boligolond.  This  movement  ia  covered  by  a  statement 
which  is  given  out  to  the  venal  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  fleet  is  merely  proceeding  to  sea  to  carry  oat 
manoeuvres  which  ore  to  take  place  earlier  than  was 
previously  arranged.  On  the  4lh  of  May  sixteen  battle- 
shipe,  three  armoured  cruisers,  and  six  small  vessela, 
together  with  attendant  torpedo  craft — in  fact  the  fleet 
as  it  exists  to-day — pass  through  the  Canal  and  ore 
oeofn  off  Cnxhavcn  proceeding  towards  Heligoland.  On 
the  following  day  orders  are  (luietly  issued  for  the 
mobilisation  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  countr)'. 
forts  are  manned,  mine  floatfl  are  laid  down,  buoys  and 
beacons  removed,  and  the  reserve  divisions  of  the  fleet 
are  placed  on  a  war  footing.  We  are  presented  with  a 
picture  of  the  Gcrmiin  fleet  Ht'ing  secretly  placed  on  A  war 
footing,  and  proceeding  to  attack  Great  Britain  without 
the  consent  of  any  representative  bo<ly.    It  is  unnecessary 
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to  recall  all   tho  incidonto  of  tliifi  imaginary  war-siory. 
because  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  Heveral  which  have 
been  published  ou  both  sides  of  tho  North  Sea.    ijufliciout^ 
to  eay  that  tlio  Gorman  iloot  takcti  tho  British  naval  forc^H 
by  surprisefoff  Dover.     A  battle  ensues  and  tho  JBrltish    < 
fleet  in  defeated  and  is  only  saved  from  aunibilutiun  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  a  fleet  flying  the  French  Hag.    The 
author  tells   us  with   considerable  elaboration    how  tho 
secret  Tvar-plana  were  carried  iubo  execution  without  in- 
formation   transpirin},'  of  such  acti%'ity  in    England    or 
France.     He  represents  the  Imperial  authoritifwHuddenly 
and  irrevocably  tihutting  down  all  moaus  of  communica- 
tion in  Germany;  and  this  ie  no  very  difficult  matter,  since 
tho  railways  are  State  institutions,  and  tho  whole  country,^ 
is  organised  on  a  military  baaia.  ^| 

It  tieed  hardly  W  added  that  this  brot^huro  htiK  not  ' 
boon  written  solely  for  the  purpose  uf  warning  England 
of  tho  views  entertained  by  a  section  of  Chauvinists ;  bu^M 
as  tho  story  works  itself  out,  the  author,  whose  object  la  ■ 
to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German  peoples  for  a  grout 
fleet,  slowly  reveals  tho  inadequacy  of  the  fleet  of  to-day 
for  u  sustjunod  contest  with  thejgrontost  nuvol  Power  of 
the  world.  England  is  repretteuLed  aw  recovering  from 
the  first  shock  of  Germany's  surprise  attack,  after  whiclit 
gathering  together  her  great  naval  power,  she  strikoe  at 
Gennany;  and  the  small  fleet  whioh  the  German  people 
has  built  up  at  so  much  sacrifice  is  practically  annihilated. 
The  author  ixiiuta  his  moral  by  Hhowiug  how  different 
might  havo  been  the  result  if  only  the  Kaiaer  and  his 
officers  had  been  provided  with  more  money,  ro  as  to 
euabto  them  to  equip  a  fleet  which  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  follow  up  the  ilrst  delirious  auccess  of  the 
surpiise  attack  with  blows  which  would  once  and  for  ever 
have  dethroned  England  fixjm  her  suprenuwy  of  tho  seas. 
It  is  well  not  to  forget  that  this  booklet  is  not  the  effort 
of  an  irresponsible  civilian  but  in  a  political  tract  ema- 
nating from  a  naval  officer  who  is  presumably  reflecting 
the  opinions  of  many  of  his  class.  This  tnle  and  that  iif 
■  See^tom '  have  the  same  end  in  view.  They  are  intended 
to  Btiraulate  the  German  people  to  go  on  abrengthmiing 
their  fleet  until  it  attains  such  a  predominance  even  iu 
relation  to  the  British  Navy  that  Germany  may  be  able 
to  '  imi>oee  peace  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.' 
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At  tho  risk  of  ropoating^  a  story  already  familinr  it 
may  bo  recalled  thnt,  <iown  to  the  timo  when  tho  present 
Emperor  ascendad  the  throao,  tho  Goiinan  Nai'y  was  of 
practically  uo  account-  Diirinj^  the  vtctoriouH  campaign 
of  1870-1  the  sitinU  fleet  of  tlie  Xorth  Greniion  Confederal 
tiod  eonflned  itMcU  to  purely  dofonsive  tactics;  and  at 
no  moment  wan  the  naval  power  of  France  tfareatenetl. 
Daring  tho  sacceeding  quarter  of  a  century,  though 
Buonarek  and  othoni  8pa«niodically  pleaded  for  a  larger 
navy,  littlo  or  nothing  was  done  to  provide  for  any 
cauildernbln  expansion;  and,  on  the  eve  of  Williara  1 1 
becoming  Gunnun  Emperor,  the  oxpcnditurn  upon  tho 
fleoc  amounted  to  les3  than  two  and  a  half  millionti 
sterling,  in  comparison  with  upwards  of  eight  million** 
fterltng  expended  on  the  French  fleet,  and  total  British 
eitfinnto.s  nf  nearly  ten  and  a  half  mtlliniiH  ntt*rling.  It 
is  ao  cxng^oratton  to  say  that  the  Geniiau  fleet  was 
reckoned  of  no  impurtanL>e  as  a  fighting  force  twenty 
years  ago;  ami  during  the  next  ten  years  naval  enthn- 
nasm  in  the  German  States  was  only  very  slowly  arousotl. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dcvolopmont  in  the  loEt  ton.  years 
has  no  parallel  In  modem  hiittury. 

The  progr«aa  of  the  naval  movement  i^  particularly 
fascinating  to  Englishmen,  not.  only  iK-cause  Great  Britain 
haa  for  years  claimed  supremacy  as  a  sea- Power,  but  by 
reason  of  tho  means  which  have  boon  employed  to  excite 
in  the  Cterman  piiopld  an  interest  in  the  tank  of  naval 
aggrandiaemeut  to  which  the  German  Emperor  tw!t  hiit 
hand  twenty  years  ago  when  ho  camo  to  the  throne,  and 
■was  honoured  by  Que»n  Victoria  with  the  unique  didlinc- 
(ton  of  appointment  (1  la  miite  as  the  only  foreign  atlmirnl 
of  Iho  fleet  that  the  British  Navy  baa  ever  pOMSosaod. 
The  seed  which  is  now  bearing  such  abundant  fruit  may 
he  said  to  have  been  •owm  during  hiH  MaJRKty'M  boyhood 
when  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England.  During  his 
residence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  either  with  bis  parents  at 
Cowcs  or  OS  a  guest  at  Osborne  Houae,  he  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  impressed  with  the  objective 
infinence  exerted  by  tho  BritiMh  fleet  upon  the  character, 
aspirations,  and  ambitions  of  the  British  people,  and  upon 
the  Brilish  Empire  as  an  economic  fjict.  But  the* 
ideas  do  not  seem  tu  Iiave  ta.ken  any  very  deflnl 
Dntil  August  1889,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  navai 
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at  Spithead  iu  lus  Majesty's  honour, Queen  Victorin  grati- 
fled  tlio  Emperor's  strong  uaval  instincts  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  rank  of  an  honorary  officer  in  her  ser\'ico. 
Almost  uninterruptedly  from  that  year  his  Majesty  ha* 
devoted  himself  officially  and  unoBicially  throuj^h  many 
chimnelti  t<i  the  txluciitiun  uf  hiH  people  in  the  influuiK-e 
of  eea-power  upon  history.  It  Is  common  knowled^^e  that 
tJio  KaiBBr,  having  been  intipired  to  action  by  tlie  apoe- 
taclo  of  Britittb  sca-jHtwer,  became  a  diligent  atudont  of 
Captain  Mahan's  works  and  thus  equipped  himself  to  act 
aj  the  prophet  of  Vyeltjmlitik  to  hiB  ftubject^.  The  task  to 
which  ho  act  Iiis  hiind  uiadu  Httio  headway  at  finit,  con- 
ducted as  it  was  largely  on  hiatoncal  grounds  and  with- 
out making  any  appeal  to  those  international  jealousies 
which  seem  always  to  lie  latent  among  the  great  nations 
of  thn  woHd.  Down  to  181)6  the  Keichstiiy  eontinued  to 
keep  a  firm  hand  upon  expeaditm-e ;  and  the  estimates  for 
that  year  exceeded  four  millions  sterling  by  only  a  few 
pounds.  From  this  date  began  what  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  campaign  of  Iu)i>enMl  telegrams. 

The  foundaiioQ-stone  of  the  Gorman  floot  may  indeed 
bo  said  to  have  been  laid  in  iStld,  when,  un  the  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  at  Kiel,  the 
greiit  Powers  by  invitation,  and  foremost  among  them 
Ureal  JBritoin,  made  a  friendly  demonstration  in  Qenuan 
waters.  This  event  convinced  the  German  people  that 
they  had  been  mistaken  in  refusing  to  listen  to  the 
Kaiser's  urgent  appeals  for  a  greater  navy.  The  as* 
sombly  of  .foreign  men-of-war  revealed  the  solid  fact  that 
Germany  was  of  little  account  as  a  naval  Power;  and 
licneath  the  stream  of  peaceful  platitudes  which  marked 
the  speeches  upon  this  occasion  there  was  not  wanting 
tbi'oughout  Gornmny  an  undercurrent  of  irritation  at  the 
comi>arativety  poor  display  which  the  Gfennan  Navy  had 
been  able  tt)  make.  This  peaceful  demonstration  soon 
bore  fruit.  At  this  time  matters  between  Great  Britaia^ 
uud  the  Transvaal  were  approaching  a  crisis ;  and  in  tb^fl 
following  year,  when  -the  unhappy  raid  was  undi?rtaken, 
the  Emperor  speedily  sent  to  President  Kniger  n  telegram 
of  congratulation.  This  Imperial  act,  coming  so  soon 
after  the  seemingly  peaceful  gathering  at  Kiel,  roused 
the  British  people  ;  and  instantly  a  special  ser^'ico  squadron 
was  coramiHsi(med  and  sent  to  sea  *togo  anywhere  and 
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^anything.*  This  proved  to  be  one  o{  the  moftb  cxpon- 
wve  acts  of  statesmanship  committed  in  this  country. 
It  served  to  emphnstiRe  till  tho  lei^ons  which  tho  Kiel 
demoostration  had  instUled  into  the  miuditof  IheGenmin 
people;  and  public  opinion  Mwung  round  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement  in  favour  of  tho  Kaij^er'B  policy  of  aK^randiAo- 
menC  In  the  following  year  events  in  China  illustrated 
tho  natt  to  which  n  Qcet  pmu  Ik;  put  in  the  cuttiviition  of 
WeUpoliiik.  German  mittsionaries  having  been  mui'dercd, 
a  Gcnuan  equodron — *tho  mailed  fist' — landed  a  large 
force  at  Kiao-Cbow  and  Hetzed  a  pitd-h-terre  which  has 
linoe  been  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the  jumping>off 
point  fur  their  Chinese  policy  whenever  the  psychological 
noment  arrivee. 

Thus  in  two  years  the  German  authorities  were  able 
to  mpply  two  effective  illustrationH  of   the  infliipuce  of 
Bea-power  upon  hiatory.     In  the  one  case  tho  Gonmin 
people  were  convinced  that  they  had  been  brow-beaten 
by  n  naval  Power  besido  whoRo  strength  their  (leet  was 
(rf  iiiitiguificaut  proportionn,  niid  in  the  other  they  were 
reminded  of  the  manner  of  employing  a  fleet  in  extend- 
ing tho  £mpiro.  Tho  opportunity  wa^i  immediately  seized 
for  action;   and   in    the   following   year   tho    KeichHtag, 
which    had    hitherto  been   un«ymp«t.hetic  towards  the 
EmpoTor'a  naval  Hohomes,  passed  a  8eptennate  Naval  Act. 
Under  this  tegielation  the  I^ichstag  voted  all  expenaee 
for  tlie  navy  for  a  period  of  tioven  yearn.     It  wjm  a  great 
achievement:  but  M.  Weyl,  In  the  *  Naval  Annual,"  noted 
that,  in  spite  of  tho  provision  which  bad  boon  made  for 
a  greatly  increased  outlay  on  the  fleet,  intended  to  rise 
in   1904-5  to  nearly  seven  and  a  half   miliiona  sterling, 
'Germany  will  atill,  after  the  programme  is  carried  out, 
remain  a  second-rate  maritime  Power.'    This  writer,  n'ith 
nugnlar  prophetic  vision,  added  that '  the  adoption  of  a 
fixed  standard  of  naval  Htrength  appears  a  strange  ideii. 
when  the  diiSculty  of  foretelling  the  future  of  naval 
adence  and  the  change  which  it  brings  about  in  naval 
luterial  ore  borne  in  mind.'     A$>  a  matter  of  fact,  thin 
Act  never  reached  ita  fulfilment,  because  the  reciprocal 
action  of  other  Powers  rendered  It  more  or  lew 
in  its  infloenoa.   Eventa,  however,  conspired  to 
_Uie  Buthoritfes  at  Wilhelmstrarao  to  a  renewed 
The  telegram   to  President   Kruger    had 
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Kmpoi'or  his  first  victory  in  GermEUiy ;  and,  throo  yoora 
later,  the  outbrenk  of  war  botwoon  Great  IJrit«in  and  the 
Transvaal  Republic  enabled  hint  to  take  another  step 
fom\-ard.  When  Gorman  meixbiintH  buHiod  thomselvci 
with  Hupplying  the  Boers  with  war  matprial,  and  the 
British  fleot  showod  an  iuclination  to  iuterfero,  tho  in> 
spirod  Oennan  presg  vran  not  slow  in  adorning  tho  tale 
and  pointing  the  moral;  and,  in  the  spring  following 
the  outbreak  of  hoHtilitica,  tho  Keicbstag  passed  an  Act 
covering  a  period  of  seventeen  yeant  and  framed  bo  aa  to 
provide  Germany  with  iiH  battloHhips.  20  largo  armoured 
cruisers,  38  scouting  cruisers,  and  Hi  torpodo* boats.  The 
progress  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  tho  development 
of  tbe  {iro-Baer  movement  in  Germany  inflam(»d  the 
populaUona  of  the  German  States ;  and  tho  opportunity 
was  not  lost  of  roniindiag  thora  that  Great  Britain  was 
able  to  pursue  ber  war  policy  in  South  Africa  only  be- 
cause her  immense  fleet  conferred  upon  her  absolute 
si^urity  againat  attack  along  the  lines  uf  communicntion 
of  6000  son-miles.  It  is  unneccesary  to  quote  the  series 
of  telegrams  by  which  tho  Gorman  Emperor  himself 
nsxliitcd  his  »chem(!S  during  tho  intervening  yoara  whoa 
tho,  relations  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  became 
increasingly  strained.  Tho  whole  campaign  of  the  German 
press  against  everything  British  was  KkilEully  utilised. 
vdih  tho  result  that  in  1006  the  Boichstag  ogreod  to 
unotbnr  Navat  Act  which  incivaaed  the  uiw  of  tho  batilu-^j 
ships  and  armoured  cruiserH,  adUed  six  to  the  number  ofV 
the  latter,  and  made  provision  for  n  great  addition  to  tho 
tori)C«lo  notillaii.  m 

Uchind  UiiH  latest  mea-<)ure  of  tho  lieichstag  lay  liiddeit^ 
a  eorien  of  secrets  which  were  carefully  kept  from  thtf 
eleotorato.    Tho  Nuvy  Acts  of  1893  and  IMK)  had  proved 
complete  failures,  owing  to  tho  reasons  stated  by  M.  Weyl, 
Tho  Gonnans  bad  l>een  unable  to  foresee  the  future  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  tho  changes  it  would  bring  about  in 
nnval  material.    While  their  authorities,  by  tho  speoifio 
chttracu-r  of  tho  naval  measures  passed  by  the  Koichstag 
ill  IbUS  and  lUUO,  were  tiod  duwn  to  rdiips  uf  Miniill  nice. 
Blow  Hpcod,  and  comparatively  insignificant  gun-power, 
other  Powers  enjoying  complete  freedom  in  naval  deeiga^ 
wtTO  building  and  completing  slii[>s  of  far  greater  powcav^l 
Consequently,  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  when  Great  BritAiq 
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led  the  vtiy  in  building;  one-calibre  big-gun  shipK  of  the 
'  Dreadnoui;lit '  type,  the  German  Admiralty  nwoko  to  the 
faot  that  the  money  thoy  were  laying  out  in  vessels  of 
small   size  might  aimoHt  as  well  bo  caet  into  the  soo. 
Difficulties  have  arisen  in  Germany  owing  to  the  fact  that 
lout  nprlng  tho  Ituichtttag  woa  suddenly  called  ut>on  to 
inoraaae  the  financial  provision  and  agree  to  build  sliipfl 
of  the  biggest  dosses.     But  rni  Act  wiui  pdssed  by  which 
all  the  vesseLs,  built  or  building,  of  the  German  fleet  -were 
rendered,  to  a  groat  extent,  oliMole.wont,  while  tho  Kiel 
Canal  become  too  small  for  itt*  fttratugical  purpose  in 
nniting  the  Baltic  and  the  Noi-th  Sea,  tho  existing  docks 
too  cramped  for  generBl  umu,  and  cxiKtiii^  harbours  in- 
^adequato  for  a  fleet  L-ouceived  on  such  ambitious  lines. 
H^    In   view  of   the  propaganda  of    tho  German   Navj 
^'Xoague,  with  its  300,000  inembei-s,  avowedly  Anglophobo 
and  yet  acting  under  the  a^gis  of  the  Imperial  Chimcellnr, 
it  IB   not    perhaps  unnutural    that    the    British  people 
should  feel  a  certain  senae  of  neri'ousness  when  they  are 
ittoed  by  the  pronpect  of  naval  aggrandisement  of  an  uii- 
parallaled  elmrncter  in  northern  waters.     Within  throe 
or  four  hundred  miles  of  tho  east  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland  a  war  fleet,  at  least  numerically  impoetng,  is 
being  maiiiKuvred  where,  a  dozen  years  ago,  hardly  a 
ringle  man-of-war  was  seen  from  yciir'ti  end    to  year's 
end.    Germany  as  a  naval  Power  is  arriving,  but  she 
has  not  yet  arrivod.    In  spito  of  German  effort — an  effort 
which  has  thrown  on  immense  burden  upon  tho  German 
people — the  British  Admiralty  stilt  hold  the  trump  cards 
^ia  the  contest  for  naval  supremacy;  it  is  essential  that 
^kthey  continue  to  hold  them,  and  bo  ready  to  play  them  if 
^■Seed  be.     Admittedly,  Gennany  haw  been  defeated  in  lior 
W  two  imlial  olTuritt  at  naval  aggraudisuwciit — the  Navy 
Acts  of  1898  and  1900 ;  and  now  we  are  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  far  more  determined    etrugglo,   which  will 
I      demand  from  the  British  people  a  measure  of  dotormina- 
Btion  f&r  exceeding  anything  which  has  been  nooessary  in 
^'the  past-    Germany  luis  been   building  inferior  battlp- 
Khipii,  truetiu};  to  lethargy  and  inefTicicncy  in  tho  Rritiiih 
ur    other    ihM.-L*t    to    i^cniipt-'imale    for    the    cumnam 
poverty  of  her  war  matei*ial ;  she  aimed  at 
efficient  navy.    Mow  that  the  British  Ada* 
oiganiAed  our  fleet,  and  by  attention  to  ^ 
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cesontial  drills  baa  immensely  improved  its  lightitig  eDl^ 
cioncy,  Germany  has  determined  to  build  ships  approxi- 
nmtely  a^  large  aud  att  powerful  as  tbo^to  which  are  now 
being  nddod  to  the  British  fleet,  because  she  perceives  that 
her  existing  small  battleshipH  are  of  little  aceotint.  ^m 

This  change  of  naval  policy  in  Germany  has,  howeveFjl 
proved  for  more  difficult  and  far  mora  costly  than  wfus 
anticipated.  The  whole  organisation  of  the  navy  for 
eight  yoarH  had  been  built  up  to  tho  measure  of  battle- 
ships of  13,000  tons  and  less,  aud  armouiTd  cruison  oflB 
about  9000  tons.  At  one  step  Germany  is  about  t<l» 
udvanoe  to  bnttlesbipH  of  18,000  tons,  and  armoured 
cruisers  as  great  or  greater ;  and  this  necessitate<<  the 
dccjioning  of  waterwiiyn,  exl«nMion  of  dockK,  enlargommt 
of  workshops,  armour  factoriest  and  gun-works,  and  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  Kiel  Cann),  the  last>named 
ropreKenting  an  expenditure  of  eleven  initlionK  Hterling. 
which  will  be  mot,  not  out  of  the  Naval  Votes,  but  from 
tho  funds  of  the  Ministor  of  tho  Interior ;  for  tho  last 
work  a  bill  lias  recently  been  submitted  to  the  lieichutag. 
The  change  of  policy  indic-ated  by  this  increase  in  the  size 
and  power  of  GL-mum  whips  may  bo  revealed  by  comparing 
the  cost  of  tho  reesels  to  be  built  between  now  and  1917 
with  the  cost  of  those  authorised  hitherto ; —  j^ 
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In  order  to  commond  this  scheme  of  further  nar£ 
expansion  to  the  German  people,  the  Navy  Acts  are  being 
flnanced  in  some  measure  by  means  of  loans.    Nearly 
eighth  of   this  year's  outlay  is  thixiwn  in    this  mnnnc 
on  future  generations.      By  this  expedient  the  Get 
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Emperor  nnd  hui  advitMnt  hope  to  gnin  the  diplomatio 
advantatj^c  of  a  great  fleet  without  unduly  inrrpaHing*  the 
burdeu  imposod  upon  tho  people.  The  present  j^acratioo 
ol  GermanK,  who  inay  marvel  at  thiit  policy  of  obtaining 
»  fleet  to  souie  extent  on  the  bire-purcha»e  ^wtetn,  are 
reminded  that  Germany's  policy  of  to-day  in  baaed  upon 
the  requirements  of  the  Empire  to-morrow ;  and.  as  fatare 
gaoarations  will  renp  the  hnrveKt.  which  the  fleet  is  to 
aeearo.  it  is  only  riRht  and  proi>er,  they  are  told,  that  the 
German  peoples  should  thrust  on  the  unborn  cnlUionH 
of  faturity  Rome  portion  of  the  burden  of  coat  of  tho 
instrument  by  which  Germany  intends  to  s«ctire  to  her- 
self M  powerful  influence  on  the  world's  Keiui  nnd  greater 
facility  for  cncouraffii^K  ^nd  protecting  the  vast  colonial 
and  oommercial  eiiU^rprisos  which  she  has  in  Wew.  This 
is  the  pnwpect  with  which  tho  eyen  of  the  Oermnn  pivjpln 
hare  been  dazzled.  They  believe  that  their  future  lies  ou 
the  water ;  and  if,  as  they  are  told,  they  can  realise  their 
wildest  hopes  without  very  greatly  increasing  their 
preaent  financial  burdens,  they  are  willing'  to  leave  the 
future  to  take  core  of  itself.  Since  Prince  von  Btilow 
b«eame  Imperial  Chancellor  in  1 898,  do  le^a  than 
H,3b2,000L  has  been  spent  on  the  fleet  and  of  this 
19,622,00(1/.  has  been  raised  by  loans.  Year  by  year  the 
burden  of  naval  debt  grows.  The  work  of  navul 
aggrandisement  goes  forward,  and  the  bills  are  being 
post-dated.  The  following  titateraent  shows  the  pro- 
vision under  the  Act  of  IROfi  for  each  year  covered  by 
this  enactment,  of  which  about  eighteen  and  a  half 
milliona  Bt«rUng  is  to  be  mot  by  loans : — 
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t .  -Dehte  hnve  a  hubit  of  coming  homo ;  ond  ii  time  comos 
in  tlio  nffuirs  of  all  States,  an  of  inilividualH,  when  pni- 
luissory- notes  must  bo  honoured.  In  tho  case  of  tbo 
Gorman  fleet,  It  is  anttcipatod  that,  boforo  thcao  loaut* 
press  upon  tho  subjects  of  the  Kniiier,  the  fleet,  by  it^i 
influonco,  will  have  earned  dividends  besides  which  the 
proponed  nuvul  outluy  wtU  seem  compamtivol}*  iiuignifl- 
cout.  If  her  dreams  are  realised,  will  Germany  ever  pay 
for  her  fleet?  She  will  go  on  niifttng  by  taxntion  a  Largo 
num.  it  IB  true,  year  by  year  for  her  naval  project* ;  but  u 
portion  of  the  incrcjwetl  burden  ih  tieing  wirried  over  to  a 
8U8pen«e  account  which  might  appropriately  be  labelled 
'  Imperial  Policy,'  German  anticipations  will  bo  hope- 
lessly wirift  if  the  wherewithal  to  wipe  out  theRe  naval 
loans  and  also  to  recoup  the  peoples  of  the  German  States 
for  their  sacrificea  is  not  obtained  from  other  than 
German  pueket£.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  France 
paid  all  the  dohU  of  the  German  peoples  incurred  during 
the  years  when  the  plans  for  the  Franco-German  war 
were  being  matured.  Who  i«  to  pay  off  tho  now  debt, 
raised  not  only  for  tho  navy,  but  also  for  tho  coloniew  and 
for  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  n:s  a  commercial  undertaking 
bos  been  a  failure  ? 

Tho  fact  that  such  a  scheme  of  naval  aggrandise- 
mont  ia  being  worked  out  porsiittontly  and  methodically 
opposite  the  least  defended  door  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  ealculate<l  to  ("aupe  anxiety  among  tho  British  people. 
It  would,  however,  bo  the  height  of  foUy  if  this  anxiety 
degenerated  into  irritability  of  temper  and  an  illogical 
fever  of  jealousy.  By  no  policy  of  pinpricks  can  the 
British  people  retard  the  progress  of  tho  Gorman  fleet- 
Every  misrepresentation  has  been  accepted  in  Berlin  and 
throughout  the  German  States  as  welcome  ammunition 
with  which  to  work  up  further  enthusiasm  in  support  of 
the  naval  movement.  It  Is  much  better  that  the  British 
nation  should  once  and  for  all  understand  that  it  is  no  busi- 
,11685  of  theirs  what  steps  the  German  people  may  take  for 
iproving  and  increasing  their  naval  defences,  except  so 
far  as  precautionary  mooauroa  are  rendered  neeossaiy. 
Germany's  fleet,  what  she  cliooees  to  spend  on  it,  and 
how  she  organises  it,  is  not  the  business  of  the  British 
people.    We  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  historical 
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policy,  -which  ia  eumiuod  up  in  the  two- Power  sUindard ; 
and  automaticaUy  tho  provision  for  tho  British  fleet  must 
riae  in  accordance  with  tho  dovolopmouts  of  the  two  noit 
Sn&teBt  Earopean  Powers,  which  happen  to  be  France 
and  jGeminny,  At  present  the  standard  caata  no  vety 
griovoua  burden  on  tho  ratopayera  of  tho  British  Isloe. 
becauaa  Germany  and  France,  owhig  to  technical  and  other 
difflculties,  have  made  little  progress  with  new  ships. 
Tliore  is  a  lull,  which  ia  tomporax>',  but  very  welconto. 

A«  for  the  recent  roductiona  in  our  shipbuilding 
progmmme.  it  is  now  possible  to  view  them  in  the  light 
of  suhfloquent  events.  It  may  be  remembered  that  one 
•Dreadnought '  was  eliminated  from  tho  projyrnmmc  of 
1B0&-7  ;  and  that  this  year  the  Adminilty  decided  to  drop 
yot  another  '  Dreadnougbt*  in  view  of  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  carrying  out  foreign  shipbuilding  pro- 
powUs.  Nearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  thin  announce- 
ment was  made ;  and  during  these  twelve  months  little 
progresB  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  French 
and  German  battlefihipe  of  last  ycar'K  programme.  Tho 
Kmstructors  of  both  countries  have  been  faced  by  many 
intricate  mechanical  and  other  problems  in  designing 
sbipa  to  rival  the  '  Dreadnought.'  Before  the  end  of  thin 
simuncr,  in  addition  to  the  '  Dreadnought"  completed  at 
tbo  end  of  laat  year,  we  shall  have  launched  throe  more 
iihlpM  of  thig  type.  Two  more  *  DrettdnonghtH '  will 
then  be  laid  down,  completing  a  group  of  six  vessels. 
IVosauiably  tbew  two  last  men-of-war  will  be  approxi- 
mately of  the  same  eizo  and  power  as  those  about  to  bo 
Uunchcd.  We  shall  thu»  obtain  a  homogeneous  fleet  of 
SIX.  battlo-unitA.  without  taking  into  account  tho  seventh 
'Dreadnought,' included  provisionally  in  this  yeai's  ahip- 
boilding  ppogrammo  on  the  understanding  that  it  will 
not  be  laid  down  if  the  Hague  Conference  agrees  to  the 
QniversaJ  limitation  of  armaments. 

In  this  respect  at  least  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  no-called  Peace  Conference  will  fail.    In  these  circum- 
•tanoes  will  the  Admiralty  still  persevere  in  itx  intention 
to  lay  down    thU   ruivonth   unit  of   the   '  Dreadnought ' 
^rpe?      If    this  vessel    is  begun,  it  will    ossurodli 
^ppoxinuitcly  of  tho  same  sizo  and  poi» 
'Dreadnoughts';  and  it  will  l>e  put  in  hat 
wh«D  other  nations,  notably  the  United  Si 
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aro  ongugod  in  conRtructing  ships  o(  sUll  larger  size  and 
undoubtedly  more  fighting  power  than  tho '  Dreadnought.* 
Unloaa  tho  Admiralty  dticide  Uiat  the  construction  of 
thiM  (teventh  nUip  is  urgently  necessary,  it  would  seem 
wiser  to  f^in-y  it  over  into  noxt  yearn  progriiuiiiif,  and 
thus  give  tho  constructive  etaff  at  the  Admiralty  ^n 
opportunity  of  evolving  a  reply  to  tho  larger  vesseUfl 
which  have  heen  authoriiM^d  fnr  foreign  fleets.  Economic- 
ally it  in  an  error  for  the  British  Admiralty  to  build  ships 
inferior  to  those  which  ar«  being  laid  down  abroad  ;  and 
tactical  and  other  ai^umenU  may  be  urged  against 
adding  a  seventh  ship  to  the  '  Dreadnought '  group. 

The  ultimate  decision  upon  our  programme  tlopondtt 
rery  largely  upon  the  progress  in  foreign  shipyards  ;  and 
on  this  matter  alt  that  can  be  said  at  prenent  is  that 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  KusHta  and  Italy,  are  greatly  in  arrears.  Fifteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  Congress  directed  the  pre- 
paration of  a  design  intended  as  a  reply  to  the 
'  Dreadnought,'  Early  this  year  orders  were  given  for 
two  ships  to  be  laid  down  in  conformity  with  tho  plans 
prcporcd  by  the  Naval  Department  j  but  tho  tenders  foFM 
these  two  vessels  have  not  yet  been  received.  ^| 

So  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  the  fli'st  ships  of  the 
'  Dreadnought '  type  for  tho  German  and  French  navies 
will  not  be  ready  for  sea  before  the  spring  of  1910.  At 
tlmt  date  Germany  and  PVance  will  have  two  '  Dread- 
noughts'  each  ;  while  in  tho  British  fleet  will  be  included 
six  vessels  corresponding  to  tho  'Dreadnought,'  beaidea 
the  three  battleship-cnn'sers  of  tho  'Indomitable'  tj-pe, 
each  with  a  broadside  of  eight  13-iuch  guns.  Thia  lieing 
BO,  tlio  wisest  course  would  bo  to  reconsider  the  *  Dread- 
nought' design  in  the  Light  of  recent  experience  and 
tbo  knowledge  now  obtained  of  foreign  designs,  with  the 
«im  o£  making  a  more  effective  reply  Ui  thu  ships  to  bo 
commenced  ft>r  rival  Heots.  Technically  and  economic- 
ully  Great  Britain,  with  her  vast  and  unrivalled  ship- 
building resources,  has  everything  to  gain  by  pursuing  & 
fiautiuus  policy  in  Kbiphuihiing.  Year  by  year  tho  vessels 
added  to  the  liritish  fleet  sliould  be  superior  to  those  of 
contcmjiorary  date  which  they  may  meet  in  battle.  ^m 

The  Admiralty  has  been  eminently  successful  in  it^H 
reorganisation  of  the  fleets  at  sea  and  in   rcsorvc.     In 
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I,  when  the  second  German  Navy  Act  was  passed,  wo 
Imd  onJy  eight  armoured  »ifaipit — Heldom  seen  east  of 
Dover — in  commission  in  British  wat«i-s.  with  six  cniiBers, 
two  of  tbo  first  class,  two  of  the  aocond,  and  two  of  the 
third,  and  a  number  of  isolated  and  half-mannt>d  coast- 
guard and  portguard  ships,  with    no  war  organisation. 
Gradually,  and  hir<;ely  by  taking  oHicers  and  mon  from 
the  '  tin  ahipa'  of  no  power  to  tight  nnd  no  speed  to  run 
away  from  an  cnoniy,  the  liritiah  (leot  in  horao  waters 
hiM  beou  augumentcd ;  nnd   this  year  it  includes  forty 
wmoured   ships — twenty-six    habtleships,   and   fourteen 
■nnoured    cruisers — with    forty-eight  doetroyor^;    wliilo 
behind  it  ar«  the  vessels  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Devon- 
port  divisions   of   the    Home    Heot — each    ship  with  a 
nptatD, second  in  command,  and  all  the  technical  ofBcers, 
nnd  about  three-fifths  of  the  full  war  crew ;  and  lastly, 
there  are    the  obsolescent  vessels  with  small    crows  to 
keep  them  '  goiug,*    In  19O0  the  vessels  iu  re8er\'e  had  no 
i«mblancc  of  crows,  and  were  negligible  quautiti<».     The 
Trhole  question  of  the  organixation  of  the  Uriti.sh  ileet 
io  accordance  with  the  Admiralty's  new  plans  has  been 
folly  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  scheme 
^tpust  be  regarded  n.s  a  gain  in  iightitig  enicieney. 
^B  But  the  Admiralty's  proposals  do  not  go  far  enough, 
^VKanso  they  still  have  the  fleet  without  an  adequate 
DAval  base  on  the  east  coast.     As  Lord  Tweedmuuth  has 
adtiiltted,  there  is  no  Government  dock  capable  of  t-aking 
a  '  Dreadnought '  ncarur  tJie  North  Sea  than  Portsmouth. 
It  is  possible  to  exaggerate  this  defect,  because  this  port, 
certain  conditions,  might  well  he  tho  most  convenient 
,o  to  which  to  despatch  a  vessel  disabled  in  the  southern 
rs  of  the  North  8ea,    It  may  be  well  to  illustrate 
le  relative  distancet*  between  this  existing  naval  aiviunal, 
lyth,  the  site  of  the  '  proposed  "  base,  and  other  points 
the    British    coast,  and   Wilhelmshavon,   the  great 
,n  naval  port.    The  table  of  distances  is  as  follows : 


WIHwliDohavvn  to  Htwyth 

,,  Fortsnioutli 

.,  Dover 

,,  ShMmoM  . 


440 
440 
S40 


Alt  a  base  for  large  ships  Cliathatn  and  Shecntess  are 
nmaited  owing  to  difKcultiea  of  navigation.     Four  yoara 
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ago  the  Admirnlty  admitted  this  in  Purliamont, 
cotnmittod  itsolf  to  tho  creation  of  a  brute  at  Ro«ytb. 
Arthur  Ijee  (Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  subseqwenl 
stated,  on  July  2S,  1905,  thnt  Kwsyth  hud  htion  selected 
becauao  it  possessed  Btrategio,  economic,  and  industrinl 
advantages,  and  was  uceeasible  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 
Land  wtm  acquired  and  preparatlon^i  were  made  for  creat- 
ing in  tho  Firth  of  Forth  a  repairing  yard  and  poiyit  tCappui. 
Tho  neco^ity  for  such  accommodation  has  been  umpha- 
fiit^  by  the  determined  efforts  of  tlie  German  Admiralty 
in  the  past  few  years.  The  scheme,  as  admitted  by  tho 
Adniiralty'M  roprc«cntativoj*,  has  not  been  abandoned, 
but  it  is  being  delayed.  After  several  years  little  progress 
has  been  made ;  and  in  the  new  estimates  practically  no 
provision  nppeai-s  for  pressing  tho  work  on.  Thb  may 
bo  economy,  but  it  is  not  efficiency.  The  nation  should 
not  be  rushed  into  expenditure  witliout  proper  con- 
sideration and  investigation ;  but  more  than  suflficient 
time  litis  Muri>]y  elnpsod  for  preliminary  work,  and  there 
is  reason  for  uneasiness  at  this  continued  delay  at  a^_ 
moment  when  aach  vast  naval  developments  are  ii^fl 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea.  An 
adequately  equipped  point  d'aftput  cauuoi  be  improvised  i 
when  tho  hotir  of  trial  strikes ;  its  creation  must  bflH 
pressed  on  now  if  it  is  to  be  ready  and  working 
smoothly  ten  years  hence.  There  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  Rosyth  is  the  ideal  site  for  a  hose  on  tho  east 
coast,  and  still  more  excuse  for  thinking  that  a  few 
floating  docks  normally  stationed  at  a  point  further 
south,  provided  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  fixed 
defence,  would  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  This 
is  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  tho  Admiralty  ;  and  surely 
Rufficiant  time  has  elapsed  for  the  elaboiiition  of  a  eore- 
fuUy  tliought-out  policy. 

At  such  a  moment  aa  this  wo  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  divided  counsels  or  nninstracted  agitation.  One  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  hour  is  that  public  opinion  is 
more  ignorant  of  tho  essential  features  of  British  naval 
defence  than  upon  any  other  department  of  national  life. 
The  effect  of  this  may  be  traced  in  the  ease  with  which 
a  large  section  of  the  community  are  frequently  misled. 
Repeatedly  in  the  lost  few  years  wo  have  had  the 
spcctoelo  of  tho  blind  leading  the  blind.    Now  and  again 
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the  Nary  League  has  piped  not«s  of  distress,  and  has 
gathered  in  its  train  siaall  bands  of  porsoiis  whoso 
tmtbuaiasni  for  tho  fleet  han  far  otitrun  their  knowledge 
of  its  work  and  the  methods  by  which  it  must  bo  troined 
■nd  organised  for  war.  It  is  aa  unhappy  fact  that  in  tho 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  nn- 
ittstructed  criticism  of  naval  aJminintnition ;  and  nob  a 
iew  efforts  have  been  made,  now  by  the  Cobdcn  Club 
and  DOW  by  this  or  that  group  of  8clf>atyled  patriots, 
to  moke  political  capital  out-  of  the  naval  problc'ins  on 
which  mo6t  experienced  officers  of  his  Majesty's  forces 
bold  different  views.  There  u,  and  can  be,  uo  linalitj*  in 
the  evolution  of  naval  oxiinion ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  actual  test  of  war.  wo  can  only  trust  that  under  tho 
dimction  of  successive  BoardM  of  Admiralty  tlio  British 
fioet  ia  being  maintained  in  an  efficient  condition.  At 
any  rate  tho  nation  may  hopo  to  be  saved  from  the 
dangeni  which  would  threaten  it  if  on  quention-t  of  naval 
^■rganioation  the  authorities  permitt^*d  themselves  to  be 
pVnisIed  by  public  opinion,  instead  of  courageously  striving 
to  keep  the  nation  on  theiitraigbtand  narrow  road  which 
ineritahly  leads  to  victory. 
^^  We  hopp  that  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge's  Uttlo 
^■bhuno,  'Notes  on  the  Art  of  Naral  Warfare,"  may 
^Tbtaln  a  wide  circulation,  if  only  because  this  officer, 
who  haw  been  a  lifelong  student  of  naval  historj-,  hntt 
set  forth  with  groat  lucidity  the  general  principles  of 
naval  defence  which  are  for  all  time.  Admiral  Bridge, 
it  need  lut,rd1y  be  added,  flogu  some  of  his  pet  theories 
very  vigorously;  but,  jilthougli  many  readers  will  differ 
hotn  him  in  his  views  upon  the  new  scheme  of  naval 
tnuning  for  officers,  his  undue  depreciation  of  the  import- 
aaoe  of  mat^^ritd  in  war,  and  hid  treatment  of  the  Hubjeot 
of  conuneree  defence,  we  are  sure  that  nothing  but  advan- 
tage can  come  from  tho  very  admirable  statement  of  ht>i 
opinions  which  this  officer  makes.  Interest  iu  the  Navy 
has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years ;  and  such  n 
volume  a.H  that  of  Admiral  Bridge  is  cmiueutly  well  fitted 
to  Bervo  as  a  guide  to  the  civilian  who  desires  to  obtain 
a  broad  idea  of  the  conditions  which  govern  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  HeftKlefenoes  of  a  wideapi-ead  empire.  Tho 
Na^-y  is  in  some  danger  from  the  increased  intereet 
vhich  tho  nation  takes  in  its  welfare.   Tho  Xavy  League 
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from  timo  to  time  has  issued  manifestoes  doAling  witl 
iiitricnto  questions  of  a&val  orjranisation ;  and  now  and 
again  this  Journal  or  that  hau  devoted  itseU  to  unin- 
structed  criticisms  of  matters  of  strategy  and  tactics 
which  are  and  must  remain  unJur  tUo  sole  control  of  the 
Sea-lords,  When  the  nation  iteoU  intervenes,  either  by 
public  meetings  or  by  newspaper  agitation,  in  the 
organisation  of  the  fleet  for  war,  seeds  of  degeneratiou 
in  the  national  sea  forces  will  hnve  been  Hown.  The 
politician  and  the  amateur  have  made  sport  of  the  Army 
for  many  years  past ;  and  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
iinpnttHf.  which  ha~<«  now  been  re^ichod.  Wc  cannot  afford 
to  risk  the  first  line  of  defence.  The  people  of  this  country 
must  trust  the  experts  at  the  helm,  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  consideration  of  the  probleras  involved; 
and,  when  those  experts  give  evidence  of  underestimating 
the  responsibility  which  runts  ujKtu  thorn,  and  of  being 
unable  to  bear  it  adequately,  the  solution  does  not  lie  in 
the  invasion  of  the  arena  by  the  armchair  critic  and 
amateur  lou^horeman,  but  in  a  change  of  experts. 

Two  succcesivo  Governments  have  consistently  sup* 
portc<l  the  policy  which  was  adopted  by  the  experts  who^ 
were  placed  at  the  head  uf  the  Navy  nearly  three  yeara^ 
ago.  Successive  First  Lords,  Lord  Selbome,  Lonl  Cawdor, 
nud  Lord  Twocdmouth,  and  the  other  civilian  members  of 
the  Boards,  have  never  wavered  in  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  these  naval  experts  adoptetl.  These 
civilian  meiahfra  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  general  scheme  of  naval  defonco, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  jwlitical  ciiYtumHtnnces  at 
home  and  abroad,  und  a  complete  comprehension  of  the 
»tnitcgiual  and  tacticid  principles  underlying  the  reforms 
carried  out.  The  evolution  of  the  Navy,  which  began 
under  a  former  body  of  exports  when  the  masted  training 
squndixm  was  fibtilished,  and  whi<rh  has  been  courugcously 
advanced  by  the  lost  and  the  present  Hoard  of  Admiralty* 
it  still  in  progress.  The  timo  is  not  ripo  for  final  judg- 
ment upon  many  aspects  of  Admiralty  policy.  The  new 
system  uf  training  officers  and  men  hiLS  not  yet  hwn  put 
to  an  adequate  sea-te^t.  The  new  organisation  of  tlie 
GoTommcut  dockyards  has  existed  only  for  a  short  time; 
and  tlie  newly^created  Home  fleet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Admiralty,  is  merely  in   its  chrysalis    state.     We  ax« 
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Eg  the  stream  Ht  this  momenl  in  face  of  a  possible 
Germany  is  buililing  upagrcut  fle«t  unhampered 
by   any   of    the    coniter\'at<tve    influenceH   which    always 
operate  against  reform  in  such  hietorical  ioAtituttotut  aa 
the  British  fleet.    Tho  Gcrmaii  Utivy  Is  a  buftineus  con- 
cern of  reeeot  birth;  und  in  every  detail  it  is  test«<l  by 
only  one  standard — it«  efficiency  for  war.    In  the  technical 
press  of  Germany  one  fiudit  no  echo  of  loany  of  the  battles 
■■C  opinion  which  have  been  waged  in  this  country  during 
PBhe  paHt  eiffht  or  ten  years,  hecauHe  in  G^nnany  they  are 
baUdin^  upon  new  foundations,  whereas  in  England  a 
modem  Rtructure  ifi  being  Ruperimposcd  upon  old  founda- 
tions.    We  have  the  architf<H-'i  of  the  original  building 
I      Btill  with  us  ;  and  it  is  only  human  that  they  should  view 
!     many  devolupments  witii  dintriMt;  but,  amid  the  Btorm 
of  controversy  between  experts  old  and  young  as  to  the 
light  typos  of  ships,  tho  right  types  of  ofticem  and  men, 
snd  the   right   principle^i  to  be  adopted  in  training  tho 
fleets  for  war.  the  nation  has  only  one  duty.    It  avea  it  to 
itaelf  OS  a  democratic  and  uninstracted  mass  to  refrwn 
from  iut*<rt'erciict>,  uud  to  give  its  wholc-h^ortod  support 
to  those  who  are  bearing  tho  reMponsibiHty  of  ofUce,  so 
long  OS  those  expertH  can  tihow  that,  under  their  control, 
the  efficiency  of  the  naval  machine  is  not  only  being 
maintained  but  is  year  by  year  steadily  improving. 

The  navy  which  Ktands  xtill  in  these  days  will  inevit- 
ably deteriorate.     The  Admiralty  is  the  largest  business 
dspartmont  of  tho  State,  and  it  is  one  which  should  be 
ri^ed  by  the  commercial  alertness  of  the  city  man  allied 
with    the    knowle<Ige   and  foremght  of    the   skilled    sea 
officer.     From  timo  to  tluiu  such  a  dovclupiuent  gulut  m 
ingth  from   the  pruning   knife  of   economy.     Kvery 
of    naval    expenditure  should  be  judged  by  one 
only — does  it  add  to  the  Qghting  efllciency  of  the 
i?     We  have  htteti   told    that,  for  three  yuani  past, 
naval  expenditure  has    been    clu^ely  criticised    in    this 
spirit;  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  great  ro- 
doction  in  the  naval  estimates  has  been  effected.    Ez> 
perienco  will   show  whether  these   economies  are  wiae 
or  unwise ;  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  tho  height  of 
unwisdom  on  the  part  of  a  great  commercial  people  to 
hold   up   to  censure   a   P*"rd    nf   Admiralty,  professing 
ce  to  economy  t>  -Ojcicucy.  morelif  "^  -cauise  it 
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has  BQcceeded  in  reducing  expenditure.  We  want  and 
must  have  a  uavy  raaiutaUicd  at  the  two-Power  stiindanl, 
with  un  adequate  margin  for  contingeucies ;  and,  if  wo 
are  to  }>e  true  to  the  principles  of  commcrciQl  life,  wo 
must  obt-ain  tlmt  navy  aa  cheaply  as  possible,  judging  the 
product  by  one  standard  only — Ha  fitness  to  meet 
combination  of  any  two  European  Powers  and  defeat  it. 

No  one  who  honestly  and  carefully  studies  the  pag( 
of  !ni{uirtial  »Uittst.icM  in    the  new  i^sue  of  the  'Naval* 
Annual'  can  doubt  that  the  standard  of  strength  of  the 
British  fleet,  in  view  of  the  circuni stances  at  preaant 
governing  the  actions  of  rivala,  is  being  nmintained.     Nor 
can  any  one  who  places  the  latest  issue  of  the  'Naval 
Annual'  side  by  aide  with  that  of  the  year  1000,  doubt 
that  in  the  interval  groat  prepress  haa  been  made  in  the 
organisation  and  training  of  his   Majesty's  sea  forces. 
Errors    nuiy  have    been    committed ;    but,  so    far,  the, 
general    rettult   has   boon    good.     It  will    be  noted  wit 
regret  tlmt  in  the  *  Naval  Annual '  it  is  urged   that 
reduction  in  the  number  of  ships  now  in  full  conimissioi 
'  appears  to  bo  pcrraiAsiblc.'    Thiti  declaration  is  made  at 
n  moment  when  the  nation  ia  being  persistently  informc 
that  the  striking  force  of  the  Hoot's  has  already  becn.^ 
'reduced  by  twenty-five  per  cenu'     Keasonublo  opinion, 
weighing  carefully  the  advice   for  further  reduction  on 
the  one  hand,  and.  on  the  other,  the  cries  of  alarm  at  the 
changes  already  made,   will    probably  decide   that  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  is  wise.    Compromiso^J 
between  extremo  opinions  is  usually  not  a  bad  solutioti^f 
of  such  probieme.    The  Admiralty  are  nmintjiining  this" 
year  thirty-two  battleships  in    full    commission,   while 
Franco   and  Germany  together  have  only  twenty-two 
vessels  in  a  simiUir  state ;    while  the  reserves  of  the 
British    fleet   are  not    only  well    up  to    a    two-Power 
standard,  but  far  oxeeod  it.     There   is   no  occasion   for 
agitation ;  but  we  must  maintAin  an  attitude  of  intelligent 
watchfulness,  leaving  t-echnical  details  to  tliose  who  arc 
responsible  for  them. 

We  do  not  criticise  the  Admiralty  for  its  roorgamsatioi 
of  the  fleets,  or  its  general  naval  [M>llcy ;  it  has  carric 
out  a  great  and  essentia!  work  of  reform.     The  constitu- 
tion of  the  now  Homo  fleet,  with  its  fully  commisHionu< 
division  of    twelve  armoured   ships  at  the   Nore»  is 
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step    forward.    We  do   not 
modest  shipbuilding  pnjgTvnnaa, 
ablo    circumstancefl,  as  iaailefi 
foreign  constructiou,  and  it  voaU  W 
lo  build  beyond  the  tiro-Pover 
prated.     But  the  cootnuaed 
d«TelDpm«nc  of  doekiaff  And 
eaat  coast  Lt  a  glaring  defeet ;  aad  it  m 
that  nationai  attentJon  »>"»qM  Iw 

N'L'vur  viOH  OUT  nmpaaimbi^ty 
now.    Already  Great  Britain  it 
trios  threatening  bar  hihiiiiiiimj     m  a 
tew  yoan   Gimnan/  will   b^Te  a  fleec  of 
battleships,  inrludingc^ghtoea 
fifteon  armoured   cniiwri 
oppoalta  our  eastern  eoasta.    If  tfa« 
avoid  a  scare  throogbont  Great 
•IwajB  undigaified  and  nsaaUx  land  to 
money  on  panic  flchemes — it  wCD  fan**  tfce 
^lead  on  tho  devalopnumt  of  a  aarat  baas 
eoaat,  tho  urgent  need  of  to-naoTTonr.  at  lim 
of  tfao    money   which    baa   been 
estita&toe.    Cordit«  was  th«  final 
of  tho  last  Oovcmment  with  wUeh  1 
vaa  associated,  and  thia  qoartion  of  a 
wombipe  in  tbu  Noitb  Sea  nmj  be  tka 
present  Ministry. 

No  one  can  r«ad  the  nfnMHint*  fd  lim 
mentB  in  tliu  Fur  EoMty  lu  namtad  hy 
and  the  anonymooa  Japanese  olBoer 
boon  publiehcd,  without  reaUnng  Iha 
tho  careful,  penii^tent,  -T'tf-mrntftr 
!a  eesential  to  sdcccss.    President 


'Tiotory  in  any  contest  will  go  to  ibe 
it  by  thotDUKb  prepocatioa.  .  .  .  Wbea  Aa 
oomes  the  dlffereiiee  of  rsoe  win  bs  faoBd  aa 
compared  wiUi  differenoes  in  tbotiiasb  and 
lo  advAnce.' 

The  latest  naval  war  has  fully  coaErmed  theae 
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Some  years  ago  the  American  trade  invasion  of  EuropAl 
wwi  tlio  subject  of  approliouHioti  ou  tho  part  of  Kuropeaa' 
manufacturen*  and  statesmen.  The  Kudden  expansion 
of  tho  exporting  capacities  of  tho  United  States,  duo  to 
the  magnitude  of  its  divonjtflcd  resources,  appeared  to 
threaten  not  only  the  foreign  but  also  the  domestic  trade 
of  Europe,  and  to  call  for  concerted  international  action. 
Since  tho  Civil  War,  American  industry,  depending  in 
part  on  natural  resourccH,  in  pnrt  on  a  protective  tarifE', 
bad  developed  to  large  dinionsions.  Tho  departure  of 
tlie  age  of  free  land  had  turned  attention  to  mon^l 
intonsivo  cultivatiou,  thereby  giving  an  impetus  to  nianu- 
faeturing  enterprise.  To  tho  foreign  obtwrvor,  tho  export- 
ing power  of  the  United  States  Hwmed  to  be  tnoroaeed  hy 
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Uio  methods  of  indastrial  orgaDbation,    Partly  tliruugh 

-Vbo  aid  of  Protoetion,  partly  in  obodionco    to  eponomic 

forces,  indtutry  had  become  more  and  moro  concoiitratod. 

The  protective  tarifF  ensured   to  concentruted   industry 

a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  home-market,  to  the  practical 

exclusion  uf  foreign  competitiou.    H  apimircKl  that-,  a  high 

rate  of  profit   being  made  in  the  great  home-markot, 

gorplua    products   coiild  bo  dispoHcd  of  in  the  foreign 

markets  at  figures  woll-nigh  defying  corapetitiou. 

The  great  activity  in  the  creation  of  Trusta,  during 
ths  upeculative  period  of  1901-1902,  appeared  to  make 
American  competition  oHpocially  threatoniog.  Now,  barely 
four  years  have  elnpsied,  and  already  a  halt  baa  boon 
catl«l  in  the  Trust  movomont.  At  firut  tb«  alluring  taloa 
of  the  promoters,  which  woi-e  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  thoso  of  the  South-Sea  Itubble,  attracted  cupitAl  in 
plenty.  But  soon  the  financial  weakness  of  many  of  the 
tpecula-tivo  oombiniitlonH  which  designing  individuals 
endeavoured  to  unload  on  a  too  credulous  public  became 
apparent.  Conservatism  assorted  itself.  The  public 
Iwcamo  critical ;  and  moro  size  and  promoters  estimates 
were  no  longer  sufficient  Since  then,  the  arouttod 
antagonism  of  the  American  people  has  challenged  those 
monopoly  privileges  in  the  home-market  which  were,  in 
great  part,  the  postulate  of  Tnist  HuccefiiB  in  foreign  trade. 
Part  of  the  antagonism  to  the  Trusts  is  due  to  the  fimt 
that  the  American  pooplH  have  feared,  as  a  re^tult  of 
mouopoliHtic  control  of  indii^tiy,  the  pinch  uf  rining 
prices.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  attacks  on  exiting  abuses, 
which  have  not  diBtinguiKhed  the  evil  from  the  good. 
Th«  litoniturc  of  exposure  has,  for  the  jNWt  four  years, 
been  popular  in  the  United  States.  That  much  of  the 
activity  in  thin  direction  has  been  justified  may  readily 
be  admitted.  The  cynical  supineness  which  led  otherwino 
respectable  citiV-enn  t-o  ncquicKCo  in  '  bonn '  rule  had  so  long 
^^mm  a  commoupLaco  that  it  scarcely  exoit«d  comment. 
^KChe  oxpQHures  made  by  Mr  Lincoln  Steffens  in  'The 
^^Bbame  of  the  CitieH,"  articles  which  cnjoywl  a  wide 
currency  through  the  colunuis  of  'McClure's  Muguxino,' 
undoubtedly  quickened  the  civic  conscience  and  materially 
aided  the  reform  movements  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities,  which  till  then  liad  been  'con-upt,  but  couteuted.' 
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Preeidont  KooHevelt's  ablo  Secretary  of  the  Intoriort. 
expoaed  laud  frauds  Trhioh  reeulted  in  the  disf^rooe  of  a' 
Congressman  aud  of  a  Sonstor.  Prosocutioug  in  the 
oourta  opened  prison  doors  for  another  Senator  who  had 
lined  hia  official  position  to  shield  a  'get-rich-quick' 
scheme  which  yvas  making  fraudulent  uso  of  the  maiU. 
Subordinate  government  otliciaU  tiave  been  found  ^'^''t-y 
of  fuiiiighiug   speculators   with    advance  crop'Statistica.  ^ 

y   This  civic  house-cleaning  hatt  boon  magnified  in  iniport<^| 
once  because  it  has  been  done  in  the  full  glare  of  day.        ^ 

Bat  the  exposures  in  govcmmeutnl  circles  have  boon 
prershadowed  by  those  in  the  field  of  bualneAH — exposures 

„^which  have  noniewhat  phnttered  the  complacent  belief  in 
the  superiority  of  business  o%*or  go%'ernmontal  mothod|* 
The  exposures  in  the  field  of  insurance  have  been 
especially  significant.  Ah  a  result  of  squabbles  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  appointed  in  July  1005  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  life  insurance  companies, 
which  had  been  subject  to  a  nominal  inspection  by  the 
State.  Tlio  Equitable  Life,  the  Now  York  Life,  and  the 
Mutual  Life,  which  control  the  bulk  of  the  insurance 
business,  and  which  are  popularly  known  as  *Tha  ^Kgfl 
Throe,"  as  well  a-t  various  comi>anie»i  of  lens  importance;, 
were  investigated,  The  ccoselc-ss  activity  and  intelligent 
insight  of  Mr  iiughos,  now  the  Republican  Governor  of 
New  York  State,  probed  the  abused  to  the  bottom.  The 
report  of  tJiitt  committee,  known  from^  its  chairman  as  the 
Armstrong  Committee,  was  publiRhcd  in  January  1000. 
It  found  that  the  directors  of  leading  insurance  companies 
had  neglected  their  duties  as  trustees.  Some  of  thorn, 
acting  as  directors  of  subsidiary  cuterpHses,  had  uitod 
the  fuuds  of  the  insiyonco  companies  to  aid  in  financing 
enterprises  in  which  thoy  were  engaged.  The  report 
states  (p.  270)  that  ^ 

'Through  the  control  of  subsidiary  corporations,  by  means  o^' 
stock  ownenthip,  some  [life-Iasuiaaoe  companies]  have  prac- 
tically troTisactod  tlie  business  of  banks  and  trust  comi«inie9. 
...  In  mlditiuii  tu  lavestmentH  in  ^tork,  insurance  cor[xira- 
tious  have  placed  luillions  of  doIUrs  at  the  dispoeal  of  other 
coDiiiauiea  through  Cbo  maiutenauce  of  inacUve  deposit  *^^m 
countfl  at  low  rstee  of  intereet.  .  .  .  Puichasee  have  beeirff 
made,  not  for  InvMtmont,  but  for  sale;  and  the  Urge  corpora* 
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bftTc  frodjr  fsmishod  thoir  supporb  to  nunieroas  Ten- 
wrcB  Uinmgh  participstton  in  the  undertaking  of  eyndicateA.' 

^rtieipatim  in  speculative  undortjikinfip^  seomod  to  tho 
IttKiraDes  eompftnies  to  be  jugti&ed  by  a  pro6tabIe  out- 
cooMu  Political  oontnbuiiona  wore  mode  from  the  funds 
of  the  eompaaiee,  either  to  support  political  views,  or  on 
the  &bii1e  aisamption  that  tho  poliiicnl  party  so  aidt«d 
would  be  friendly  tu  the  insurance  interest.  Profes^juonal 
lobbyists,  plentifully  supplied  with  money,  were  main- 
txioed  at  tho  rimous  seat«  of  govoramont  to  protect  tho 
interesta  ot  their  compHnien.  Not  in  defence  but  in  ex- 
{Juatkm  of  this  lobbying  activity,  it  may  be  said  that 
le^fliation  inimicAl  to  insurance  intorosta  has  boon  in- 
trodQcod  in  State  Legislatoros  with  a  yiew  to  extorting 
money  from  the  insiimnfe  companies.  The  more  rorcnt 
rxpoenrefl  In  tho  Pennsylvania  railway  aystom*  which 
h»ro  shown  that  railway  officials  hnvo  obtained  stock  at 
low  or  nominal  figure,  in  companies  fumi.^hing  freight 
to  the  railway,  the  understood  consideration  being  illicit 
farours  in  railway  rate«,  has  given  a  further  shock  tu  tJlo 
complacency  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  eviU  thiui  expoflod, 
iHicreditableasthey  are,  nrecharncteriHticof  nil  Amerieau 
uidosLr>'.  But  the  literature  of  exposure,  more  particu- 
larly thntr  phfi»=c  of  it  popularly  known  us  '  yellow  joiimnl- 
iKm,"  ha-H  luxurinte<l  in  ha  opportunity,  In  this  work  tho 
group  of  newspapers  owned  by  Mr  W.  R.  Hoarstr  of  Now 
York,  htis,  by  cartoon,  n<litorinl,  and  news  item,  ho<^n  most 
uctive.  The  result  is  that  there  is  nt  the  present  moment 
a  widespread  distrust  of  largo  capitttlistic  organ i.'iatlonn, 
and  n  tendency  to  identify  large  fortunes  with  the 
plundering  of  the  people.  IVesidont  Roosevelt  haa 
recogniiied  the  danger  of  the  existing  situation,  and  has 
appealed  to  the  conscience  of  tho  nation  oguinst  tho 
obtaining  of  money  by  corrupt  means.  In  attacking; 
'  predatory  wealth  *  ho  said  in  October  1905, 

'Tho  7iii»n  of  f^rpat  means  who  ucliieve**  an  ImniPtiHe  fortune 
by  crocikul  uieniu  doirs  n  wi-our  to  the  iKxly-jxihtic  and  be- 
eoaicta  a  tiource  of  danger  to  tho  uution.  Tho  4*nn»cicnce  of 
the  people  bi%s  been  ?JH)cke<!  by  the  recent  cximeuros  of  how 
great  fortunes  are  made ;  and  a  serious  effort  eUwiild  b»  made 
to  put   a   stop  to  the   cynical  dishonesty  with  which   men 
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dobtttich  bitsiuoss  nnd  politicnl  life.  The  worst  cltJKeiis  are 
tlie  meu  who  liave  ncliievnl  Rtvat  wciilth,  or  any  other  form 
of  Bucceiw,  in  any  save  u  clean  and  fetrftigbtforwaril  manuor.' 

The  Presirtont  has  boen  chargiid  by  the  ultrd-conservativeaH 
with   Btirxing  up  discontent  against  wealth  as  woaltb. 
But  this   is  a  total  misropresentation  of  his   position. 
In  hiH  Hpooch  lit  Harrittburg,  ou  October  4,  1900,  lie  wud  : 

'All  honest  men  must  abhor  aud  reprobate  any  effort  to  excite 

bostility  to  men  of  wealth  as  such.    We  should  do  aII  wu  can 
to  eneounigu  thrift  »nd  buaiuesa  energy,  Vo  put  a  prembim  on 
the  conduct  of  the  man  whu  honoHtly  earns  liU  livelihood,  nnd 
more  than  hlo  Uvetlhood,  and  who  honestly  iifiea  the  money  ha_ 
has  earned/  ■ 

Wbilo  there  bos  boon  an  increasing  body  of  opposition 
to  bho  monopolistic  fBtiturcH  of  combinations  in  |;eneral. 
the  combinations  which  are  at  present  attracting  tbo 
greatest  attention  aro  the  railways,  the  Standard  Utl 
Company,  and  the  beef  industry.  Cousulidation-t  of  great 
size  have  taken  place  in  the  railway  industry  of  the 
United  States.  lu  the  absence  of  provi«ion  for  Federal 
chartering  of  railways,  lb«  railways  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  local  interest  alone,  obtaining  their  sanction 
from  Stat<5  legislatiitn.  Am  the  importance  of  throagb 
traffic  developed,  in  the  early  fifties,  closer  relations  wore 
sot  up  between  the  separate  links  necessary  to  ostabUsb 
through  routes.  The  constituont  companion  remained 
Bubjoct  to  State  legislation ;  the  control  became  centralised. 
Thus  grew  up  the  Vanderbilt  system,  at  first  loosely  re- 
lated, and  the  more  closely  integrated  system  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railway.  Tbo  anomaly  proxontod  itself  of 
railways  receiving  their  aunction  from  State  legislation, 
while  at  the  sjime  time  the  bulk  of  their  business  was 
spread  over  several  States.  The  later  phosoa  of  railway 
iutegratiou  have  gone  further.  There  have  1>een  en- 
deavours, through  cunKulidiitions  of  competing  trunk- 
lines,  to  di^-ide  the  country  into  railway  districts. 

Tho  great  industrial  expansion  beginning  with  the 
opening  up  uf  the  west  in  the  early  seventies,  of  which 
the  railways  were  at  the  same  time  both  a  cause  and  a 
result,  brought  to  light  many  grievances  in  the  existing 
railway  system.  The  westward  extension  of  the  area  of 
territory  tributary  to  the  railways  made  transportation 
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by  way  of  the  Groat  Lakes  leea  efTectlvo  us  a  ro^ulativo 
factor  in  railway  rntos.  Conficquontly  many  rate  anom- 
allee  m&mft-»teil  tliuiuHtilvflH.  Tho  outcome  of  this  wilh  a 
lon^  period  of  dUcu^sion  and  agitation,  which  culminated 
in  1887  iu  the  creation  of  the  lutt'imtiito  Commnroo  Com- 
mission. The  legiiilation  creutinK  this  body  was  intended 
lo  afford  a  more  Hpeody  and  less  expenaivo  process  of 
dealing  with  railway  gricTiuiccs  than  was  afforded  by 
lictionit  in  tho  courts. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  uow  (jfrievancofl 
have  become  important.     Thtwe  art*  concuiiied  witli  the 
eonunaiidiDg  position  of  the  private-car  companies  and 
the  opportuuitiea  afforded  for  rebates.     In  tho  dovelop- 
ment  of  the  traus|K>rtatiou  of  perishable  commodities  the 
long  di-s-tnnces  to  be  traversed  demanded  special  facilities. 
The   railways   were    unwilling,    because    of    expense,    to 
supply  this  additional  oquipment.    Mr  P.  D.  Armour, 
then  head  uf  the  Armour  packing  interests  therefore 
foond  it  necessary  to  build  refrigerator  cars  to  use  in  the 
transportation    of    meat.      Subsequently  this    Gomi>any 
engaged  in  the  tronaportAtion  of  fruits  and  other  perish- 
able eommodities.    Ill  general,  tho  railways  have  rof mined 
from  the  invostmont  of  capital  in  such  cars,  both  because 
of    the    amount  of  capital   required,  and    because  the 
demand  for  the  cars  is  intermittent.    For  example,  a 
ilway  situatoil  in  the  aoutbem  State*  eannot,  on  account 
f  tiio  short  fruit-season,  afford  to  maiutalu  an  oxpen- 
ivo  equipment  of    refrigerator  cam  to  carry   Georgia 
peaches  to  the  northem  markets.    The  Armour  Company, 
on  tho  other  hand,  caprios  not  only  tho  peaches  of  Gt»orgiu, 
bat  also  the  later  peaches  of  Michigan  and  the  small 
fruita  and  other  perishable  commodities  of  intervening 
■ections  and  periods.    Tho  private-car  company  can  thus 
,oro  steadily  utilise  the  capital  invested. 
In  addition  to  private  cars  owned  by  the  Standard  OU 
Company,  and  cara  owned  by  other  »maller  companies, 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  twenty-five  thousand  sueh 
oars  owned  by  tlio  leading  packing  cDmi)anieK,  one-half  of 
these  belonging  to  the  Armour  Company.  Theadvantagos 
to  a  company,  e.g.   the  Armour  Company,  in  owning 
private  cars  are :   the  obtaining  of  adequate  facilities, 
both  as  to  number  of  cars  and  refrigerator  service ;  the 
securing  of  the  mileage  payment  allowed  by  tho  railways 
Vol  207.— A'o.  412.  D 
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for  the  uao  of  such  cars ;  and  the  obtaining  of  the  inci- 
ilvritui  profitfl  arirtiiig  frtmi  rcfrigoraUon.  It-  is  in  con- 
uorion  witb  tho  s«x)nd  and  third  of  tbeso  headings  that 
yriovancos  havo  arisen.  The  owner  of  the  private  car 
lends  bis  ecjuipmont  to  tho  raUway,  receiving  in  retnm  a 
specified  mileage  rate.  Thin  varies  from  thrco-fourtha  of 
a  cent  to  otio  cent  per  car  per  mile.  Whether  the  car  is 
used  for  the  transportation  of  his  own  products,  or  Ih 
turned  over  to  somo  Khipp«^r,  or  travels  empty,  the  owner 
of  the  car  rcceivce  the  mileage  rate.  In  addttion,  tlie 
ordinary  freight  rate  for  tho  transportaticwi  of  the  com- 
modity is  paid. 

ThiH  aiTrtngemont  lias  been  the  subject  of  mtirh  criti- 
cism. There  is  no  question  of  the  great  industrial  services 
that  private  ears  have  rendered  ;  but  thtti  is  no  rejoinder 
to  tho  contention  that  their  profits  have  been  exorbitant, 
l^ese,  aa  is  tihowu  in  Mr  GaHlold's  report  on  the  beef 
industrj-,  havo  amounted  to  from  17  to  20  per  cent-  Tboee' 
companies  have  become  bo  firmly  entrenched  a.-*  to  be 
able  to  pi-ovont  the  railways  obtaining  any  redactions 
in  the  mitttago  rate  xillowances.  Not  only  have  ttio  car 
companies  obtained  advantageous  terms  and  luorativa 
earnings  from  mileage  allowances,  but  they  havo  also,  by 
sending  their  cars  over  circuitous  routt^s.  boon  able  to 
increase  their  mileage  oaminga.  While  it  is  true  that  in 
the  shipment  of  perishable  fruits,  e.g.  from  California, 
the  oar  companies  have  to  act-nmulate  large  stocks  of  ico 
and  incur  large  costs  in  connexion  therewith,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  apparent  that  their  charges  for  refrigeration 
are  much  in  excess  of  actual  cost^ 

Not  only  has  there  been  outcry  bocauso  of  high  rates 
of  pi'ofit  obtained,  and  consequent  pi*csHure  upon  the 
shipper;  there  has  aK^w  been  complaint  that  tho  private- 
car  companies  have,  on  account  of  the  volume  of  traffic 
they  control,  been  able  to  command  favours,  either  open 
or  concealed,  from  tho  railways.  Tlio  tank-cam  of  tho 
Standard  Oil  Company  receive,  on  the  I'aciHc  coast>  a 
mlleiixo  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  whether  they  are 
loaded  or  not.  Only  six'tcnths  of  a  cent  are  paid  In  the 
case  of  cars  owncid  by  independent  priMiuccrs,  and  this  in 
tlio  case  of  loaded  cum  only.  The  railways  have  held  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  expense  of  the  special  tank>car 
equipment.    By  so  doing  they  have  put  thcmselvoB  at  the 
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mercy  of  the  StAndard  OU  Co.,  which  dtfTcra  from  the 
independent  companies  in  that  it  owns  a  large  numhor 
o£  cars  which  niay  he  uneA  in  the  transportation  of  oil 
other  thau  its  own.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  h&s  UHed 
tbia  to  ita  own  adviintiigo.  By  creating  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  cars,  it  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
h>depondcnt  companies  to  fulfil  their  conti'acts.  There 
have  been  sporadic  attempt»  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  railways 
to  OBcape  from  the  bondage  of  the  Standard  by  supplying 
vara ;  bnt  these  elforta  have  failed.  Under  the  inAucnco 
uf  tho  Standard,  the  railways  have  pliiced  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  thu  operatiun  of  tuntc-carii  owned  by  indo- 
peadenta.  The  roault  has  been  that  the  consumers  of  oil, 
in  order  to  obtain  on  adequate  supply,  have  been  forced 
te  make  L-oulrocts  witli  the  Htandard.  Tlie  procews  of 
ronsolidntion  has  thua  been  hastened.  In  various  in- 
stuoces  tho  Standard  has  folflllcd  its  contracts  with  oil 
obtained  from  these  iudupeudcuts  at  pricea  ruinously  low. 
Tlie  legal  status  of  the  private  cnrx  has  been  uncertain,  it 
being  urged  tliat  they  are  not  common  earrium ;  und 
henco  it  has  been  xvoU-nigh  impossible  to  obtain  redress. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  stood  in  the  front  of 
American  'IVusts.  It  has  been  a  favourite  topic  in  tho 
lituraiure  of  exposuro.  To  tho  attnck»  mode  upon  lb  it 
hae  not  openly  replied.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  whose 
stocks  are  not  quut<!d  ;  and  it  has  shunned  publicity.  Th« 
»kUI  of  its  organisation  ou  the  legal  Aide  lias  challenged 
iittantiun.  Ilithcrtu  it  has  boon  impossible  to  attack  it 
»uCc«cKfu)ly  in  the  courts.  On  tho  bueiness  side  its 
organisation  has  been  masterly.  Through  the  com- 
plete development  of  tho  economies  of  an  integrated 
industrj',  it  has,  through  tho  utilisation  of  by-producta, 
built  up  a  large  profit  fund.  The  output  of  coal-oil  in 
the  United  States  amounta  annually  t<»  about  20,000,000 
barrula ;  of  this  thu  Standard  controls  23.000,000.  It  con- 
trols approximately  the  same  proportion  of  the  other 
flntsbod  products  of  petroleum.  In  the  digtribution  of 
Ita  reflnarles  it  haa  «o  arranged  them,  in  relation  to 
the  centreA  of  supply  and  of  demand,  as  to  eliminnte 
the  wostoe  of  unnecessary  t^-ansportation  arising  from 
the  payment  of  croHS-freights.  Ita  largo  investments  in 
pipe  linen  have  enabled  it  to  pipe  the  crude  oil  to  the 
refineries  at  a  very  low  co^.    Allowing  for  interest  on 
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the  investment  and  depreciation  o£  the  pipe  line,  oil  can 
be  Bent  from  tbe  oil-fields  of  wetttern  Pennsylvania  to  tha 
reflnorieH  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  ten  cent*  a  barreh 
To  CAi*ry  it  by  rail  would  co»t  ut  least  four  timtiH  aii  much. 
Crude  oil  is  to^ay  piped  llfteen  hundred  mileit  from  tha^ 
Jjidinn  Territory,  in  the  south-west,  to  the  refineriea  at  ™ 
New  York  Harbour.    Tlio  capital itrnt ion  of  the  Company 
ie  confiervativo  and  haa  been  exempt  fi-om  the  e^-il  effects 
of  Rtock  exctuinge  flurries  which  hnve  hurosacd  other  ^ 
combinations.      The  protection  of  the  tariff  has  meantfl 
iKithinji;  to  it,  for  iUi  iulvnntogeH   have  come  frtmi    the 
control  of  a  natural  monopoly.    In  this  it  differs  from 
many  other  TrusU.    The  Jnteroste  allied  in  it  have  far* 
reaching  ramiflc-ations.     Investments  in  Imnks,  railways, 
and   mining  have  enabled   the   Standard   Oil  group   to 
exercise  a  wide  industrial    influence;    and   the  secrecy 
which  it  has,  from  policy,  pursued  lias  made  itn  potential  _ 
influence  still  more  formidable.  f 

Wbile  it  has  many  ecouoniic  advantages,  it  has  not 
Bcniplod  to  tiggrandiso  its  business  by  underhand  moans. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Ita  history,  control  of  capital 
enabled  Jt  to  extort  tttirit  privileges  from  the  railways. 
The  threat  to  divert  traffic  from  u  struggling  railway  to 
A  pipe  line  would  obtain  a  secret  rate.  Tlie  secret  rate, 
once  obtained,  would  afford  a  fulcrum  for  the  extortion 
of  a  similar,  if  not  more  far-reaching,  concession  from 
other  railwAya.  It  hoa  always  mode  use  of  unfair  com- 
petition. In  the  Ohio  Held,  when  a  producer  refuged 
to  dispose  of  his  property  on  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Standard,  it  would  drill  for  oil  uU  round  bis  projiorty 
until  the  oil  was  taken  away  from  hi»  oil-well  and  bit) 
property  bocanio  valueless.  Such  object-lessons  did  not 
often  need  to  be  repeated.  No  matter  bow  distant  he 
may  be  from  the  main  linc-H  of  communication,  nor  huw 
potty  his  businoHA  may  be,  any  retailer  who  cuts  the  price 
on  oil  will  soon  find  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  ready  to 
eliminate  him  by  selling  oil  below  cost.  On  one  occasion 
&  refiner,  who  hod  developed  a  process  whereby  com  oil 
could  be  used  in  the  mauufactui-e  of  paint«,  confidingly 
made  an  arrangement  whereby  he  was  to  obtain  capital 
from  the  Stimdai-d  Oil  Co.  The  travollHrs  of  tliafc  Com- 
pany, when  questioned  concerning  the  corn  oil,  would 
speak  disparagingly  of  it.    In  a  short  time  the  business  of 
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o  reSner,  who  throatoned,  bocauao  of  his  lowor  cost  of 
production,  to  be  a  competitor  of  the  Staudard  Oil  Cora- 
puiy,  wan  ruined;  ant]  the  finnncial  support  givon  to  him 
hy  the  Standard  at  once  ceased. 

Although  the  origiuAl  Trust  agreement  of  thia  Cora- 
ly  was  declared  illepal  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 
IB  1802,  the  laws  delays  wore  so  utiUsed  that  the  Trust 
not  diHHolvc-d  for  sovon  yearn.  In  1801)  the  Standard 
il  Co.  of  New  Jersey  was  reorganised  with  a  capital  of 
110,000,000.  This  Company,  which  acta  as  a  holding 
nipany,  took  over  and  placed  in  a  more  centrali^ted 
rm  than  ever  the  control  of  the  seventy  constituent 
companies.  Under  this  now  arrangement  the  profits  of 
tlie  Standard  Oil  Cu.  have  exceeded  uti  previouti  flgures. 
Since  1000  the  dividends  have  varied  from  4S%  to  36%, 
and  Imvo  averaged  42^%. 

While  the  Federal  legislation  of  1887  forbade  the 
granting  of  rebates,  and  while  tho  subecqnent  legislation 
1003,  known  as  the  Elkius  Bill,  endeavoured  to  make 
tho  prohibition  more  stringent,  tho  Btandard  has  not 
been  cont<ent  to  utilise  simply  the  advantages  given  it  by 
ratrol  of  supply  nud  coniniaiid  of  capital.  Socret  rat4.>s 
TO  been  ubtuint-^  fitim  pointi^  whence  the  Standard  in 
i«  only  shipper,  to  points  where  competition  exists.  In 
way  a  larger  extent  of  territory  is  tributary  to  tl»e 
itandard  Oil  refiuerieH  than  to  those  of  the  independents. 
The  law  demands  the  publication  of  rates  on  interstate 
shipnicntii ;  but  an  advantage  is  given  to  tho  Standard 
through  low  socret  rates  on  traffic  wholly  within  the 
undarie«  of  a  given  fStnte.  Thp  rates  on  such  traffic 
,  of  course,  free  from  Federal  supervision.  The  pro- 
Ions  of  tho  Federal  legislation  havo  also,  by  manipula- 
iionH  and  combinations  of  rates,  lM>en  evodtnl  in  the  case 
of  interstate  shipment*!.  Secret  State  rates  have  been 
combined  with  intoratato  rates,  moro  or  loss  public  in 
character,  whereby  a  total  rate  is  obtained  which  is  much 
leas  than  the  published  through  rate  from  the  initial  point 
of  shipment  to  tho  final  destination.  Through  rates  by 
circuitous  routed  are  made  up  by  combinations  of  rates. 
which  are  known  only  to  the  agents  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company ;  consequently  this  favoured  company  is  ablo  to 
underbid  its  competitors.  Tho  system  of  '  blind  billing' 
h  %x>d  to  oonoeal  the  rates  actually  charged  on  the  ship- 
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menu  of  the  Standard.  Under  this  aiTUUgomont  tho  rata 
actually  charged  does  not  appcnr  on  thu  face  of  tho  way- 
bill ;  and  tho  collection  of  freight  charges  is  nuido,  nob 
through  tho  IocjlI  officials,  but  through  sorao  general 
ofUcml  of  the  railway,  aud  on  the  proseutation  of  a 
eammory  hill  tihowEng  the  amount  of  freight  charges  at 
tho  secret  rate.  As  Mr  Qarfictd  aaya,  in  his  i-oport  on  tho 
oil  industry  (p.  8), 

'There  is  no  cscajw-  from  the  conchislon,  ba»ed  Iwth  on  si>ccjflc 
cvidonco  and  upon  the  geneml  character  of  the  general  rat4i 
»dju3tmcntis,  that  the  Standard  not  only  iisen,  but  larpetyl 
initiates  and  secures,  these  rate  dietL-ritiihintioiis  ito  ndvantajio- 
nuii  to  itself  aud   baffling  to  tfcit  com|>ctttor»,  uiifl   that  llie 
BtAudard   is  often    pe«prm»iblp  for  tht*  iLse  of  thoao  sucreb^ 
niotliod.'^  which  iuure  to  its  uxi-liisivo  bonellt.' 

j/  We  now  tnm  to  another  department  In  which  grnvo 
scundab  have  occurred.  The  most  important  of  tho  pock* 
ing  houses  are  thopc  owned  by  the  Armour,  Swift,  Morris, 
National,  Schwar/j^'liild  and  Sul;*bergyr,  aud  Cudofay 
Packing  Companies.  These  are  commonly  known  as  tho 
*  Big  Siv  '  Originally  rnttlo  w«;re  c«rrit.'d  by  rail  to  the  east 
alive.  This  mothod  of  transportation  was  very  costly,  for 
only  from  54  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  li  vo  weight  of  cattle  oon- 
DtituteK  dressed  lieef.  It  is  obvious  that,  when  the  cattltt 
were  slaughtered  at  the  terminus  in  the  efuit,  there  wos^ 
a  great  waste  of  transportation  cost.  There  was  also  tho 
disadvimUige  of  shrinkage  in  weight  on  the  way  when 
the  cattle  wore  shipped  alive.  As  tliu  area  of  aupply-j 
moved  westwards,  tho  cost  of  transportation  of  live  cuttle 
for  groat  distances  hecarao  a  still  more  imivortant  factoi-. 
The  packing  industry  began,  in  the  first  instance,  witlifl 
pork  products.  Live  hogs  are  subject  to  greater  shrinkage 
in  transit  than  live  CJifctlo ;  moreover,  cured  pork  pro- 
ducts are  preferable  to  cured  beef  or  mutton.  As  a 
result  of  this,  pork*packing  had  obtiiined  a  considerable 
development  in  the  early  fifties.  In  186&  the  Chicago 
Stock  Yards  were  opened;  in  1K6S  a  refrigerator  cari 
was  patented ;  and  in  September  IfiO'J  the  first  shipmcntj 
of  frejih  httef  was  uirried  from  Chicago  to  Boston.  Thai 
importance  of  tho  packing  industry  dutea  from  the  early] 
seventies; 

During  1903  the  prices  of  beef  cottle  wore  much  lower 
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dnriDfr  1902 ;  at  tho  samo  time  it  was  alleged  tli&b 
tber«  was  an  anosuaUy  large  margin  between  the  price 
of  haet  cattl*^  and  the  RellinR-price  of  frosh  beef.  In  con- 
_8equeiic©  of  this  the  Department  of  Coinmcrcci  »ntl  Tjabour 
directed  to  investigate  the  sabjoct>  The  findings  ran 
Iter  to  popular  anticipntton,  find  were  the  subject,  of 
inch  criticwm.  The  report  is,  however,  a  most  thorough 
td  painstakiu};  one,  and  challongtw  the  most  careful 
ttention.  The  cnpitalisation  of  the  companies  known 
tho  'BiR  Six'  is,  in  round  numbers,  $60,000,000,  and 
on  ft  consem-ativG  basis.  There  baa  been  a  lack  of 
iblicity  in  regard  to  the  business  of  tho  leading  packorH, 
loo  they  are,  on  tho  wfaote,  ewentioUy  private  concemu. 
lo  advantages  of  stock'oxcliaugo  luuuipulations  have 
Bot  been  before  the  eyes  of  the  companies,  for  the  Ht:Ock, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  held  by  memboni  of  tho  respective 
Eaaulies  controlling  the  pncking-bouso  groups.  Under 
mdl  eonditions  there  ia  little  or  no  inducement  to  inflnto 
ipiiolisation  ;  there  ia  Indeed  lui  argument  against  it,  in 
Auch  increase  would  subject  tho  companieN  to  in- 
toxation.  While  the  packers  have  a  predominat- 
]g  pONittou  in  the  longer  distance  shipments  of  beef, 
Rthe  local  butcher  still  holds  an  important  position,  with 
[the  result  that  the  packera  do  not  control  more  than 
I  per  cent,  of  the  beef  supply.  Consequently  any  attempt 
the  packers  to  control  prices  is  subject  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  local  hutohers.  At  the  same  time  the  packing 
less  is  more  readily  subject  to  actual  competition 
in  many  other  ty[M;«  nl  industry*.  It  owes  nothing; 
tho  favours  of  the  protective  tariff.  Upward  movo- 
lents  in  prices  of  beef  may  be  expected  henoefor* 
but  thc»e  n'ill  in  great  part  bo  attributable  to 
fact  that,  with  thn  scttiemont  of  the  country,  tho 
iDgCB  on  which  large  herds  of  cattlo  pastured  ore  being 
'con  up.  •" 

Tho  parking  industry  is  not  a  capitalistic  monopoly, 
business  is  not  controlled  by  patents,  secret  processes, 
or  monopoly  of  raw  material.  Tho  amount  of  capital 
naooMary  to  proinde  even  a  syst^im  of  Kevenit  phuita  with 
inuisportatton  lines  and  marketing  facilities  is  not  so 
largo  OS  seriou.sly  to  hinder  new  coniimtition  in  cjuio 
very  htg;b  profits  are  made  by  the  present  conceiTis.  Tlie 
profite   of  dressed   beef  are    by  no  means    exorbitant. 
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A  considerable  part  of  thorn  ooinea   from   Iho   ntiltaa-' 
tion  of  by-products.     Mr  Armour  ('The  Packers,'  etc., 
p.  186}  saye;  J 

' "  Waste  not "  is  tlio  jiaclcer's  crcwl ;  aud  his  BcicnUflc  faitliful- 
uoss  to  it,  iii»pii-e(I  by  solf-UitercKt,  i»  actiinlly  quo  of  the  lunst 
fniitftil  sources  of  economic  ndvantagoa  to  the  puoplo  of  iho 
clvili»ed  world  thus  far  brought  about  iu  the  laboratory  of. 
-  the  ecleutist^'  | 

''■***^    From  otherwise  wasto  products  there  are  manufactured 

fcrtilisei-s,  Bulphuric  acid,   and   acid  phosphates;    blood 

albumnn,  uHed  by  calico- printom  iu  the  lixiufc  of  pigment 

coloui's,  in  the  tauning  of  leather,  and  in  tlie  clari^ng 

of  liquors  by  the  sugar  manufacturers ;    glue,   bristlos 

for  bru.shoK,  gohLtine,  brower'a  iainglasa,  buttons,  kuifo- 

hnndJos,  cyanide  and  chrome,  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and 

many  other  eubfitaiices.      Tho  margin  of  profit  in  any 

given  period  will  dejiend  not  only  on  the  retunia  from 

the  meat  disposed  of,  but  also  on  the  prices  realised  from 

the  hides  and  by-products.    Calculat.ious  for  tho  period , 

1002-04  show  that  the  profits  of  the  packers  from  all] 

these  sources  do  not  exceed  $1.50  per  head  of  cattlo' 

slaughtered.     RopreKentative  packing  fii-ms  made  profltsj 

not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 

But,  while  the  boof  industry  is  less  monopolistic  than 
many  other  uf  the  integrated  industries,  iiud  while  it 
appears  that  the  price  level  is  nob  unduly  high,  the 
methods  under  which  tho  products  are  prepared  afford 
an  opening  for  attack.  It  was  in  March  1U05  that  'The 
Jungle,'  which  in  many  respects  deserves  the  now  tritoi 
title  of  an  epoch-making  book,  was  published.  'The' 
Jungle' isa  piece  of  crude  and  revoltingrealism,  describinj^  I 
tho  unsanit-ary  conditions  under  which  the  beef-packing 
industry  is  carried  on.  No  detail  is  omitted  to  improaa^ 
the  reader  with  the  utter  filth  that  prevails.  To  adclfl 
to  tho  impression,  the  lives  of  a  group  of  workers  are 
studied  i  and  tho  degradation  of  industry  as  a  result  of 
greed  in  heightened  in  effect  by  the  physical  and  moral 
degradation  of  the  workers.  One  is  made  to  feel  that 
tho  packing  iudusiry  is  a  festering  plague-spot  which 
spreads  contagion  affecting  not  only  life  but  morals. 
The  reader  is  indirectly  led  to  suspect  that  the  samo 
condition!)  exist  In  biLtiqess  generally ;  and  the  touches 
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whereby  attention    is  directed    to  iho  ndolt«rntion  of 
articles    of   general    necessity    and    to    tho    brilxsry  of 

iQ&cblDe  political  leave  the  impression  that  a  widespread 
oomiption  in  business  is  but  tlio  uualugue  of  the  '  reign 
of  graft  *  in  politics.  The  book  is  jn  reality  a  polemic 
intended  to  depict  tho  wholewile  putrosconco  of  modem 
coDflitioiia,  whose  betteiment  is  to  be  fuund  only  in 
Bocialism.  For  the  author  iti  a  socialist,  who  hns  sinoo 
undertaken  the  organisation  of  a  socialistic  community 
neiu'  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  has  been  offered 
and  hns  Hcceptcd  the  opportunity  to  lead  jl  forlorn  hope 
OS  a  sooiallstic  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  State  u£ 
New  Jersey.  Tho  very  attempt  to  prove  n  case  by  tho 
nuaring  of  repulsive  details  whiuh  well-nigh  Ijlx  the 
Qtmoet  limits  of  belief  defeat-s  in  great  measure  the  end 
ID  view ;  for  the  reader  is  stunned,  not  convinced,  by 
tho  impact  of  the  accusation. 

Apparently  the  wholesale  accusations  of  'The  Jungle' 
had  but  little  effect  upon  tho  domund  for  packing-houso 
products.  Tho  book  was  published  in  March  1905 ;  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July  1905  there  were  11,000,000  more 
pounds  of  packing'house  products  sold  than  In  the  pre- 
TJons  July.  Tho  domestic  trade  for  seven  months  during 
190S  has  exceeded  by  300,000000  lbs  the  corresponding 
total  for  the  preceding  year.  Apparently  the  people  iiad 
become  so  accustomed  U>  exposure  tlmt  they  diseounted  i^. 
Ihe  real  effect  was  on  the  foreign  trade,  which  showed 
a  marked  falling-off.  In  tho  month  of  September  1006 
the  exports  of  canned  and  of  cured  beef  wore  l,yOO,[M>0  lbs 
le«  than  iu  September  1006. 

The  real  force  of  tho  indictment  appeared  when  it  was 
ntado  the  subject  of  official  inveNtigation.  The  publishers 
of  'Tlio  Jungle'  had  secured  themselves  against  legal 
action  by  causing  investigations  to  bo  made  wliich  satis- 
fied them  of  the  substantial  acouraoy  of  the  accusation. 
The  packers  had  not  npprocint*'d  the  full  force  of  the 
indictment.  Mr  Armour  had  said  that,  while  '  tho  busi- 
neaaof  slaughtering  moat  animals  and  converting  them 
L^Bto  food  and  products  is  not  a  parlour  business  at  its 
^Bblt' (op.  ci'A,  p.  301),  there  hod,  since  the  beginning  of 
'  the  packing  industry,  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
ods  of  handling  the  products  of  the  industry.  The 
cism  he  attributed  to  sen9atlonnltsm  and  to  wide- 
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spread  disUko  of  corporations.    The  conditions,  ho  cun- 
tended,  were  satiBtactory  because 

*Bt  every  stop  in  the  conversion  of  anituale  Into  meat  tlH 
publi<!  is  protected,  not  only  by  rigid   in^itection  of  ever 
ftnimal  befuro  slaughter,  ajid  of  every  carcfiaa  after  elaiightcrij 
but  also  by  the  common-wiiso  business  methods  of  the  pockci 
thomaolvwi'  (op.  cit.,  p.  358). 

The  matter  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  tho^ 
President,  be  caused  an   iDvostigatioii  to   bo  nutdo  bf^H 
Mr  Charles  P.  Neill,  bead  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labour,  ~ 
autl  Mr.Jjimes  Ji.  iCcynohU,  who  had  been  tlie  aecretrtry 
of  Mayor  Low  during  tho  reform  admintstnitton  in  the 
city  of  Now  York.     Tho  report  was  a  confidential  ono, 
made  for  tho  President'^  guidance,  and  satisiicd  him  tlutt 
uoro  rigid  inspoction  was  necessai^.    Though  the  report 
waa  made  on  a  compamtively  short   inspection   of   the 
conditions  existing  in  Chicago,  it  unfortunately  created 
the  impression  that  the  conditions  found  to  exist  them 
were  general.    In  tlio  interests  of  judtico  to  busincaB  the 
investigation  should   ha\'e  been  m^ore  extensive.      Tlio 
report  found    that  the  demands  of  sanitation  were 
many  respects  neglected,  and  that  tho  existing  Fcdc 
inepection  waa  inadequate.    The  President  now  presi 
for  a  more  Rtringent  inspeetion  law,  but  found  himself 
hindered  hy  the  recalcitrancy  of  the  House  of  Uepresent* 
atives   and    tlio   uu\villingnc!«i  of  the  packeni  to  admit 
that  more  stringent  supervision  was  necessary.    It  was 
under  these  conditions  that  the  President  made  public 
the  Neill-Reynolds  report,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
new  log^islation.    This  was  passed  under  tlie  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce ;  and  this  power 
must  be  discussed  before  wo  can  adequately  appreciate 
the  President'H  regulative  campuigiu 

Tho  framen  of  the  constitution  of  the  Unit«d  Stat^^ 
fearing  to  place  wide  powers  and  unlimited  sovereignty 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  specified  the 
powers  granted  to  tho  central  authority,  the  powers 
not  so  granted  being  re»«irved  either  to  the  States 
or  to  the  people.  Under  this  arrnngcnient  tho  most 
important  [lowers  ]H>K*icsHed  by  Congress  in  regard  to 
industiy  arc  conferred  by  the  interstate  commerce  clavso, 
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ffiiich  orapowors  Congress  'to  regulate  eommerco  wtlh 
foreign  nations,  and  among  tbo  several  St»t«e,  and  with 
the  Indian  trilKst.'  Supplementary  authority  ia  derived 
fronx  the  powtr  to  lovy  tuxes,  to  tsttablish  poNt-olltcett 
and  post-roodd,  and  to  coin  money.  The  right  '.to  make 
all  lawi)  which  shall  be  necessary  ond  proper  for  carrying 
into  oxecution  the  tore^nng  powerx '  ma*it  aUu  be  road 
on  indicating  the  scope  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Tbo  cummandin};  position  of  the  Supreme  Courtt 
which  iH  tbo  6nal  judge  of  all  Federal  legislation,  clainis 
for  ite  decisions  the  closest  attention.  In  tlio  famous  series 
of  jud^icnts  givou,  at  an  early  period  in  ilio  Court's 
htstory,  by  Chief  JostJce  MarshiUI,  the  principle  of  g'triuff 
a  brood  coiiBtmction  of  the  powers*  confeiTod  on  the 
Fodoral  Guvummeot  wiis  udopted.  Allbough  there  has 
^m  time  to  time  been  an  ebb  and  flowt  dependent  on 
tlie  personnel  of  the  Court,  the  precedents  set  by  Harsbail 
have  on  the  whole  been  followed.  It  may  therefore  bo 
Kold  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Court  to  construe 
broadly  the  constitutionality  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  a  technical  legal  inter- 
pretation has  been  given  to  the  terms  of  the  statutes 
onder  which  sach  powers  are  exercised.  Under  a  rigid 
written  constitution — for  the  process  of  amendment  pro- 
vided is  so  cumbrous  as  to  be  practically  unavailable — 
tlw  Saprcmo  Court  is  tbo  elastic  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides,  by  implication,  for  tlie  broadening 
of  power  to  meet  new  exigencies.  In  the  definition  of 
constitutionality,  questions  of  policy,  as  wcU  as  of  strict 
law,  have  their  weight. 

However  con'ect  in  theorj-.  from  an  historical  stand- 
point, tbo  8trict-ronstructi(m  theory  of  the  constitution 
may  have  been,  it  received  a  death-blow  from  the  Civil 
War.  Though  it  was  not  wholly  true  that  the  laws  wore 
nleiit  while  arms  were  being  borne,  it  was  no  time  for 

r^eties  of  construction;  and  a  national  support  was 
p¥ea  to  the  brood -const  ruction  tendencies  of  the  Court. 
In  the  Legal-Tender  cases,  which  uphold  the  constitu- 
tionaltty  of  ihe  issue  of  inconvertible  pa])er  with  a  legal- 
tender  attribute,  a  broad  justitliuitiuu  was  found  in  the 
ncccaiitics  of  war.  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  tax. 
Congress  has  a  wide  discretion.  A  tax  may  be  levied 
either  for  revenue  or  for  prohibitive  purposes.    When 
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Congress,  in  1869,  excluded  State  bank-notos  from  ciraul 
tion  by  imposinf^  upon  tbem  a  tax  of  10  por  cent., 
Court  upheld  this  ns  a  le^timote  exercise  of  power,  ni 
stated  that  '  the  Judir-ial  dciwirtmnnt  cjinnot  prtiscribo  to 
the  Icf^islatiTO  dopnrttnent  of  Government  limitations  upo^f 
the  exercifio  of  its  aekiiowledgod  powers.'*  ^* 

The  breadth  of  conptruction  of  the  interstate  com- 
raorco  clause  is  especially  noteworthy,  Marshall's  do- 
oisiou  in  1824,  that  commerce  includes  not  only  traffic 
but  intercourse  as  'nrolt,  gave  a  trend  to  more  recent 
decittiunti;  but  interstate  commerce  was  of  minor  import- 
ance in  the  earlier  <la>-8.  During  the  firat  forty  years 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  existence,  only  five  coses  oamo 
before  it  in  which  tho  construction  of  this  clause  was 
involved.  With  the  expansion  of  the  railway  iiysteni 
and  the  general  industrial  development  of  the  country, 
questions  arising  under  this  bead  have  become  increas- 
ingly frequent.  In  I  SOS,  in  u  cjuie  which  anwe  out  of  the 
aggression  of  organised  labour  during  the  Chicago  atrl 
it  wossbitud: 


I 


'The  oonntitnUon  has  not  changed.  .  .  .  But  it  nperatas 
day  upon   iucmIcs  of  int<;rstate  cnmuiurce  unknown   to 
fathers;  and  It  will  operat«  with  oqujil  force  ui>on  .iny  new 
modes  of  such  cDtntiiert-e  which  the  future  luny  develnxw.'  * 

When  the  need  of  railway  regutatjon  was  appreciated, 
it  was  under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  that  rcgulo- 
tlvH  legislation  was  passed.  This  legislation  was  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  niilwjiy  intereats,  which  stigmatined  it  as 
an  unwarrantable  interference  with  private  industry. 
One  pessimistic  critic  contended  that  it  was  a  movement 
towards  cenirallsntion.  and  that  '  tJie  next  natural  step 
must  ho  the  purchase  and  absolute  control  by  the  same 
power  of  all  this  vast  railroad  property.'  There  wore 
others  who  argued  that  this  Ic^Klntion  was  an  unjustifi- 
able interference  with  State  activity. 

The   next  exercise  «f   |«)wor  under   this  clause  w 
concerned  with  an  attempt  to  regulate  industrial  co: 
binntions.    In  two  years  138  Bills  dealing  with  this  subject' 
were  introduced  in  Congress.    Finally,  in  ISOO,  the  antf 

■        ^ ■*— — ■     ■  ■  ^ ^— — ^ ^^^^^^^ 

•  Vraxle  Bank  v.  Ttano.  8  Wallace  U.S.,  6at 
f  rn  re  Dnl».  158  U.S..  Sfti, 
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trust  legulation  knuwn  oh  the  Shenruin  Lnw  was  passed. 
Tliis  was  a  compromise  measure,  and,  like  so  many  of 
tbe  compruiuiMti  incu^urcMi  piuM4.>d  by  Cungross,  was  in* 
Mcoct  Id  phraseolo^.  It  is  entitled  *an  Act  to  protoet 
trade  and  conimorco  agniiirit  unlawful  ro^tmint^  and 
monopolieit,'  TIiih  implies  lliat  there  uru  liiwful  reHtraints 
und  monopolies.  But  the  Act  states  tiiat '  every  contract, 
combination,  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otbemiso,  or  coa- 
Bpiracy  iu  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  States  ...  is  illegal,*  While  'monopolising*  is 
proltibitod,  no  dufinttiou  of  thitt  term  in  j^ivun ;  and  it 
mtist  be  remembered  that  'monopolising'  is  not  a  word 
of  lejcal  precision. 

The  rtfgulation  of  Tru-ibi  ia  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  Federal  corporation  law.  Corporations  / 
«*K»(n'iSf  '"  interstate  commerce  do  so  under  a  State 
diartor.  The  difficulty  thud  presented  is  welt  exemplified 
fay  tfaa  United  States  titeel  Corporation.  TbiM  orgunisa- 
tion  attracts  attention,  not  only  because  of  its  huge 
capitaUsation,  but  also  because  of  the  wide  sweep  of  its 
bfulneea  and  of  iUt  retjourt-ex.  Tliiii  giniit  corporation, 
which  is  well  described  by  Dr  Gutmann  in  the  book 
mentioned  in  our  list,  is  chartered  under  a  law  of  New 
Jet<sey.  CoDgrcdd  hoii  no  power  over  manufacture  as 
nteh.  In  1895,  tn  a  decision  in  an  action  againHt  the 
Sogar  Trust)  the  Supreme  Court  hold  that,  although  a 
combination  bod  been  formed  controlling  98  per  cent,  of 
the  Bugar-reUuiug  «if  the  country,  ;tbis  did  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  anti-trust  legislation.  Only  the 
consequences  of  combination,  not  the  combination  itself, 
could  be  dealt  with. 

Although  it  was  genei-ully  mippnscd  that  railways 
W«re  exempt  from  the  anti-truat  legislation,  since  tbey 
were  already  covered  by  the  Act  to  i-t^utato  commerce, 
eoDW  of  the  moNt  signal  decisions  have  been  thoue  con- 
cenied  with  railways.  Iu  1807  and  iu  1898,  in  the  Traffic 
Association  cases.*  organisations  formed  to  maintain 
'  reasonable '  rates  were  declared  to  be  combinations  to 
raaintain  rates,  and  therefore  prohibited  by  the  anti- 
trast  leginlation.  Railways  were  declared  to  be  'instru- 
menU  of  commerce,  and  their  business  is  commerce  itself. 
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This  wtts  carried  further  in  the  Northern  Securities  do- 
oifjtim  in  1904.  In  this  cose  a  'hoidinff  cflmpnny'  of 
exceeduigly  wide  |MJwera  was  formed  under  a  New  Jersey 
cliarter.  liy  control  of  majority  stock-holdings  in  tlio 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  it  controUod 
theae  railwiiyB  and  their  Bubordiuato  lines.  Not  one  mile 
of  the  railway)*  concerned  was  gituatad  in  the  Siato  from 
which  the  charter  was  obtained.  The  faolding  company 
did  not  operate  the  railways ;  it  Bitnply  controlled  ihoni 
through  it«  majority  holdingu.  Hy  deoiding  that  thiit 
company  waa  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  the 
Court,  wiiilo  avoiding  a  direct  oxprctwion  of  opinion  on  tho 
subject,  in  reality  dot-ided  that  owiiurwliipof  property  falln 
within  tho^icopoof  tho  legislation  whenever  such  owner- 
ship, if  aJlowcd  to  continue,  might  result  in  rostraiut  of 
inter«t«te  connnei'ce. 

The  powers  of  Congress  over  Trusts  nndor  existing 
legislation,  tu)  (?Mtablish(^  by  court  decisions,  are  mib* 
fttantially  aa  follows.  The  power  to  regulate  gives  the 
power  to  prohibit ;  this  vaay  bo  exci-ciscd  cither  under 
the  taxing  power  or  under  the  interstate  cummeree 
cJause.  Kvcry  eombinntion  which  directly  or  necessarily 
operates  in  reetmlnt  of  trodo  or  commerce  mnong  the 
several  States  is  illegal,  llailways  engaged  in  mteratato 
commerce  nro  Nubjoct  to  the  anti-trust  Act.  Congress  hui 
established  the  rule  of  free  oompetltion  among  those 
engaged  in  int<'rrwtnte  commerce;  every  combination 
which  would  extiuguUih  competition  between  othrrwiea 
competing  railways  engaged  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  which  would  in  that  way  restrain  such  commerce, 
is  illegal.  The  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  Act  apply 
to  private  manufacturers  or  dealers  as  well  as  to  cor- 
porations. The  natural  oSToct  of  competition  in  to  in- 
crease commerce ;  and  an  agreement  whose  direct  effect 
is  to  prevent  this  play  of  competition  restrains  instead 
of  promoting  trade  and  commerce.  The  legislative  pro- 
hibitions are  not  limited  to  'unreasonable  restraints,*  but 
are  directed  against  all  restraints,  whether  rcosunaMa 
or  unrcawonablo ;  tlioroforc  tho  (Jourt  will  not  cousidor 
ovidenco  in  regard  to  the  reason  abloness  of  tho  restraint. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  a  combination  resulta  or 
will  result  in  a  complete  monopoly  ;  it  is  only  es.sential  to 
show  that  by  ite  neceeaary  operation  it  tends  to  restrain 
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inttirstato  commerce  or  to  create  n.  mouopoly  tn  sueb 
oamzDcrre  and  to  doprivo  tlio  public  of  the  advantages 
that  flow  fnun  free  competition. 

In  hts  meesago  to  Congress  in  1001.  Prcaldont  Rooso- 
relt  said : 

'in  tlio  interest  of  the  %vholo  i>&opIo  tho  nation  sboulJ,  without 
taOifcring  with  the  powem  nf  the  Ktntes  in  the  matter,  itttelf 
sIm>  AaMime  powen*  uf  ;<uiM.'rrL*ioD  and  regulation  over  conior- 
ttlaoE  doing  an  intenitate  bufiiiictts.* 

In  nnnual  messages  and  in  addresses  he  has  from  time  to 
tune  returned  to  tbo  Hubjcct,  and  in  stronger  terms.  A 
large  part  of  the  rising  tide  of  oppoaition  to  the  Trusts 
and  desire  fur  their  adequate  regulation,  arisea  from  the 
appreciation  of  their  ovil^  which  hia  educational  cam- 
paign has  evoked.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  question 
of  reniedie»  nrit^ctg,  the  liniitAtion»4  duo  to  lu»  politiiral 
ronnexions  appeal*.  To  those  who  urga  that  the  Tnut 
problcmi  is  to  be  settled  by  depriving  monopolised  pro- 
ducts of  protection  through  duties,  President  Koosovelt, 
IB  his  letter  to  Congressman  Watson,  of  Indiana, 
Aagnst  20,  1906 — a  letter  intended  to  be  aaed  as  a  cam- 
paign document — replied  as  follows: 

"ZIm  cry  that  the  problem  can  be  met  by  any  cbaugcs  in  tito 
tariff,  i«preE«nts,  consdoiisly  or  uncooscioiwly,  an  effort  to 
cGrert  public  attention  from  tbo  only  mt-ttiud  of  taking 
t^luUtiTC  action.' 


^ 


The  protective  tariff  is  not  so  important  a  factor  in 
Irust  preser\'ation  as  some,  including  Mr  Bryan,  think; 
is  it  a  negligible  quantity,  as  President  Ifoosevolt 
Bontenda.  While  he  ha.-*  become  more  radical  in  his  i^ 
attitude  towards  domestic  industry,  he  has  become  more 
eooMn-atire  in  regard  to  the  tariff.  He  has  inclined 
Bioreand  more  to  the  reaotiouary  attitudo  of  the  'stand 
p»t'  Boetion  of  the  Republican  party — a  section  which 
fears  that  th«  pillars  of  the  existing  edifice  will  be  pulled 
4awn  if  repairs  are  made  on  the  roof/,  This  attitude  was 
•{ip&ront  inthcPrcHidcnt'sspeochatMilwaukouon  April 'i, 
1903,  when  he  said  that  to  regulate  Trusts  through  the 
tiriff  would  bo  to  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Trusta  by  putting  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Ihe  speech  of  Mr  Kooeevelt's  lieutenant,  Mr  Taft,  Socro- 
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tory  of  War,  at  Bath,  Maine,  on  Sept.  !>,  1900,  may  be 
takeu  as  eummarising  the  Fresident'a  poeition. 

'  It  is  impmcticable,  by  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  to  destroy 
Tnuts.  Tho  (ffFect  which  u  prottictivo  tariff  has  iu  aid  oC 
Trusts  is  n  jwirtial  exclusion  or  hftUipering  of  foreign  com- 
potition  in  article»  luannfacttirod  by  Trusts,  thus  narrowing 
the  cotnpetittan  to  be  met  and  ovoroorae  by  illegal  Tiaiit 
methods ;  but  the  principle  of  excluding  or  burdvmnK  foreign 
competition  with  homo  nnmiwtition  ia  tlie  protective  syatcm. 
.  .  .  The  question  presented  is  wht'tbur  it  in  wiser  to  mainttun 
tho  beaeQta  of  tiie  protective  Bystem,  and  deal  wiUi  the  evihi 
of  the  luanagemeut  uf  Trusts  by  specific  leKislatlou  flireoted 
to  those  oviU,  or,  in  au  attempt  to  curb  Trusts,  to  puU  down 
the  whole  protective  *iysU)m.' 

To  the  Presidout  tho  Trust  probiein  ia  one  of  domeBtic 
policy.  Tho  policy  favoured  by  him  and  accepted  by 
the  Hopublicau  i>arty,  alt-hough  not  without  protest, 
is  Htimniod  up  under  the  words  publicity  and  regulation. 
In  his  niessago  to  tho  Lvgialaturo  of  New  York  in  1900i 
President  (then  Goyemor)  Koosevclt  said : 

'  Supervision  and  publicity  are  needed  quite  as  much  for  the 
mice  of  the  honest  corporations  oe  for  the  sake  of  the  pnbtie. 
The  corjioration  tlant  nianiiges  its  affaim  lioneMtly  has  a  right 
to  domaud  protection  ux»>-u»t  tho  di^houe^t  corporaUou.  .  .  • 
The  flndt  esiiential  id  knowledge  of  the  facLii — ^publielty.* 

Under  IcgiHUition  enacted  tn  1903,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  President,  provision  was  made  for  publicity  in 
regard  to  corporate  affairs  by  the  cst-ablishmont  of  a 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  a  Hub-departmeut  of  tiie  new 
department  of  Commerce  and  Labour.  Mr  James  H. 
Garfield,  a  sou  of  the  lato  President  Garfield,  was  appointed 
Comiuissiouer  of  Corponitious.  He  waa  given  power 
to  investigate  the  busineas  of  corporations,  joint-stoclE 
oompanics,  or  corporato  combiuattons  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce ;  and  to  gather  information  to  oiuible 
the  President  to  make  recotiuneudations  to  Congren  In 
regard  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  comnierce>.  Tbo 
reports  made  to  tho  President  are  to  receive  such  pub- 
licity as  he  may  diret!t.  Under  this  legislation  iuveatiga* 
tioiis  of  tlie  conditions  existing  in  tho  beof  and  ojl 
industries  have  boon  conducted  by  Mr  Garfield.     TIm 
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of  Corporations  is   primarily  tut 
Instrial  and  legal  methods  u^ed  by  the 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce ; 
of  such  enquiry  is  to  afford  iwcumte 
industrial  rotidttion-i  upon  which  there 
ttolligL'Ut  legislative  action, 
in  ro^urd  to  regulation  hiu  been  exorcised 
state  eonimerC'O  clause.    'While  Mr  Bryan. 
•peeeh  at  l^uis^-ille,  Konttioky,  held  that 
tion  of  the  railways  in  advimible,  lie  at  the 
\ol(ia  that  the  country  most  ultimately  accept 
i>t  ownership  in  ordor  to  escape  not  only  the 
foct    of    the    railway  in   polities,    bat   aUo 
ling  from  extortionate  rates   and   rebates, 
ikluub   Roosevelt    gorcmment  ownership   is   a 
trt.     Ho  bcllcvos  in   ttiil way  regulation ;   and 
ic'«>ti  micceiisfal  in  getting  the  Rjiilway  Cnmmis- 
kUtion  strengthened.      He  has  throughout  held 
•hftilo^  wcro  abolished,  much  uf  the  strength  of 
(-1  would  disappear. 
li    the  Interstate  Commerco  Commission    has 
almost  from    thu  outset  that  the  power  to 
litsU  a  reasonable  rate,  when  a  rato  hus  been  found 
jkHc   in   an  action    before   the   Commission,    ia 
iia  contention  wiia    not  taken    HeriouBly  until 
•hvil  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  In  1004,  said : 

Hecarity  to  tlio  Khipper,  the  Commissioa  ithould  be 

i:li  the  powor,  when  a  given  rate  is  ehatleoRed,  and 

t->?vi(TW  fount!  to  be  unroaiiouablo,  to  docido,  subject 

rvvicw,  what  will  be  a  reasonable  rnto  to  take  its 


iult  of  hts  nrgent  advocacy,  both  in  1901  and  In 
^ndiitory  legislation  was  passed  in  the  lost  session 
In  addition  to  conferring  the  nraendatory 
power,  tbo  abaeeN  of  the  •  midnight  tariff' 
(•II  »m  prevented  by  requiring  thirty  days'  notice  of 
!;<■»  in  rates,  instead  of  the  shorter  period  formerly 
iije»i.  Kebating  in  any  form  is  forbidden ;  and 
'; ies  are  provided.  The  railway  company 
.,i;i'er,  grant,  or  give  '  a  rebate  is  subject  to 
yiug  from  glOOO  to  ^0,000  for  each  offence ; 
ray  oiBciaU  participating  in  such  an  arrango- 

f 
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tary  of  War,  at 
token  as  fiummit  r 

'  ft  Is  impni'  I' 
Truats.     Th. 
Trusts  is  a  ]  ■ 
petition  ill  u: 
the  otuDpetii 
methods;  ly.:'. 
compotit  ioti 
.  .  .  TIiv 
the  bonc!.- 
of  the  mjiii 
to  thuw  ■ 
the  whi> 

To  tliB  Pr 
policy. 
tho  B' 
is  sunt  I 
III  bin  . 


ii"  ins  aud  impriaonment. 

.It.  or  rccfivo '  a  rebate 

uicertaiu  wheUtOff  iv* 

sinwrce  Commianon  ii 

_  ^ ,—  :u  inspect  the  books  at 

■  ]r-r.   in  an  action   dcoUng 

iscni  during  a  period  six 

■.'.■ni  of  tho  action  may 

-  :ire  alao  placuil  under 

.  '.nwt  Act  wos  not 

-.a  of  Congress,  additional 
L-    IiiU;r8tat<i    comnierce 

^        .     uther  mattera.     Under 

which  bocamo  offoctive  on 

-1  BMat*productH  cannot  eut«r 

3BiaM   they   are  nmrked  *  in- 

'ocpoMOf  tho  Act  in  to  prevent 

-rtign  oommeruo  of  meat  and 

>    sin  wholesome    or    otborwise 

3l»dotermiuutiou  of  tlieae  condl- 

s  Btareau  of  Animal  iududtryi  ft 

IhpATtniont  of  Agriculturo,  under 

,uzitT  more  than   ulx  hundred  In- 

_    j«^n«d  to   plnces  in  half  aa  many 

^^0^.  aod  railway  sUippIug  points  in 

.^iCxieCa      Ah  the  result  of  many 

-Of*  food '  law  wa»  passed,  which 

lad  drugs.     For  the  breach  of  the 

■  i^iT^''  aro  provided. 

^  uMMOd  of  great  activity  in  the  pro* 

,2^  aOk  coly  in   the     Federal   flold.  but 

tM  X«w  York  the  local  ice  cumhina- 

^^and  because  of  artificial  enhanceineiit 

„  J^Criet  of  Columbia  and  in  the  city 

Jvo*  have  also  been  initiated  agaia»t 

V      In  Toledo.  Ohio,  the   Circuit 

rion  whereby  three  ioe-deolors. 

[violating  the  State  anti-trust  Act* 

of  $250D  and   six   months'  im- 

1^  vurkbouse.      In   the  same  State,  on 

^isiylacd  Oil  Company  was  found  guilty 

JM  £Uhto  antl*truBt  Act*  under  whl«b 
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flntt)  totalling  $5,000,000  may  be  imposed.    An  appeal  baa 
bseu  lodged  against  this  decision. 

But,  tvhilo  in  the  States  sotiiG  action  ba.i  1»0en  tAkan 
Dgaiost  the  Trusts,  it  is  in  the  Faleral  iieM  that  the' 
greatest  activity  is  shown.  T)iiH  activity  hiut  been  especi- 
ally not«worthy  since  President  Roosevelt's  accession 
to  office.  In  1903  a  special  apprcpriatiun  of  $SOO,000  was 
made  by  Congroas  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
tmstlaw  and  the  Ant  to  reguhitc  commerce.  Tiy  legislation 
ot  the  same  year  provision  was  made  that  In  suits  under 
fliooo  Acta,  wh(>n  ttic-  United  Htatcs  is  tho  i^Hnplainant 
4ad  there  is  a  sufficient  public  interest  involved,  the  cAse 
iDjiy,  on  tbe  certificate  of  the  Attomey-Genoral,  take 
precedence  on  the  doi^ket.  This  power  wan  exercised 
in  the  Northern  Securities  ca-se.  The  increased  activity 
under  these  Invs  is  sho^'n  in  tbe  following  table  of 
original  proceedings  begun  and  prosecuted  : — 


,,  OlOTVlUBd 

,,         MoKinlejF 


In  tbe  prosecudona  arising  under  the  interstate  com- 
naree  clause  there  has  been  a  cOKiperadon  of  the  various 
agenciCM.  luvestigationa  and  proceodiujct  have  bocm  con* 
dueCed  by  tbe  Interstate  Conuncrce  Commii^sion ;  prooecn- 
tiona  under  tbe  auti-tmst  Act  have  been  made  by  tbo 
Dcipajrtment  of  Justice ;  while  investigations  on  which 
aatioQS  have  been  t>ascd  have  been  made  by  Uxv  Commix- 
4oner of  Corpurutions.  Without  attemptinganexhaoflttve 
Ust.  we  may  mention  some  of  the  morB  Halient  actions. 

In  the  year  1905  a  perpetual  injunction  was  obtained 
Erom  tbe  Supreme  Court  against  tbo  principal  pn'^Hpg 
companies,  restraining  them  from  combining  and  agre»- 
ing  on  priees  at  which  their  products  were  to  be  dtsposed 
ut  in  States  other  than  those  of  luanufncture.  In  1902  an 
bijunetuin  was  obtained  againttt  the  Federal  Salt  Company, 
Ibis  company  liod  made  arrangement*  whereby  other  com- 


import,  buy,  nor  sail  salt  e 
1 8ah  Company,  and  not  to  engagti 
I  of  salt  west  of  the  Mississippi 
ition  of  this  contract.    Thia 
the  price  of  salt  4()0  por  cent. 
iSorthoru  Socuritios  case  frustrated 
through  a  holding  company  the 
lilways.     Proccpilinga  under   the 
■  tBilwfty  legislation  lud  on  June  22,^ 
of  fines  totalling  $76,000  on  foti^| 
lies  and  the  Chicnfifo,  Burliufrtoiit 
Tn'u  individual  dofoDdouttJ  iu  New 
EMttired  rebates,  wore  punimhed  by  flnefl 
the  penalty  being  $6000  and  four 
It  in  the  first  case,  and  $1000  and 
mprisoDinent  in  the  second     This  i«  the 
rebating  has  actuully  been  punished  by 
aktd  Attoi-ney-General  Moody  hopea  that 
^Mi^'lbt  most  patent  effect  in  checking  the  wide- 
^tattiM  of  unlawful  discriminations.'     Early  in 
>»  York  Central  Itailway  was  found  guilty 
,^i^  TtbdtM  on  shipments  made  by  the  SugAr 
to  tfWigement  iiad  been  entered  into  in  1904 
-^hkC*  of  Ave  cents  per  hundred  pounds  was 
...i*    "The  information  which  led  to  this  action 
w««  collected  tn  the  first  instance  by  the 
;   Mr  \V.  R.  ITenrRt,  and  was  handed  over  by 
_i^   Aitorney-Geueral.    The  railway  was  fined 
4C  About  two  dollars  in  fines  for  every  dollar 
(Mcently  received  in  rebates.    The  result  is  ex- 
is  a  stability  iii  railxi'ay  rates  that  has  long 
So  far,  the  suita  instituted  by  the  Attomey- 
m  led  to  the  collection  of  over  $:W0,000  In 
Ifce  imprisonment  of  two  freight  brokers  who 
,  to  C*t  rebates.     President  RoosovoJt'a  adminis- 
I  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  has  greatly 
the  utuation ;  and  that,  to  quota  the  words  of 

•LjictsO'  "^^^  *  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  been  put  into  the 

of  the  members  of  these  groat  cori>onitions.' 

X%fi  most  important  of  the  actions  the  Ckivemraent 

■  to*  ^  band  is  that  against  the  Standard   Oil   Co. 

^  jnleiidod  to  proceed  against  this  company  on  the 

t}tft%  it  has,  contrary  to  law,  been  receiving  dis- 
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eriminntive  rates.  In\'e$tiKations  Imvo  bocm  conducted  by 
Federal  Grand  Juries  in  Ohio,  New  York,  KnnROH,  and 
niinois.  In  Augustthe  Grand  .lury  at  Chicago  returned  ten 
indictments,  covering  0128  counts,  against  tho  Standard 
Oil  Co.  for  receiving  rebates.  These  investigations  aro 
rimply  preliminary  to  more  genonil  iiction  by  the  Govern- 
meat.  lu  addition  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Federal 
courts,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  con- 
dnctioj;  iuvestigatioum  under  a  resolution  of  Congress 
lieased  at  its  last  session.  In  November  last,  Attomey- 
Geueral  Moody  instituted  an  action  against  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  under  tho  anti-trust  Act.  Tho  stock  at  oneo  foil 
from  about  700  to  J>12.  A  favouraT)le  outcome  in  such  a 
case  will  mean  a  very  significant  expansion  of  Federal 
powfir.  In  the  prohibitions  of  tho  anti-trtist  legislation 
no  provision  is  made  for  a  company  or  a  corporation 
which  by  mere  accretion  has  come  to  control  a  domiu- 
Bting  part  of  a  particular  industry.  Tho  StAudurd  Oil 
daims  to  bo  a  company,  not  a  combination.  In  an  action 
against  it  there  will  be  involved,  if  iu*  contention  that  it 
b  a  company  is  upheld,  the  question  whether  a  monopoly 
pOBseeeed  by  one  company  is  forbidden ;  and  the  further 
qocation  whether  mere  size,  apart  from  any  overt  act, 
BubjeotA  a  company  to  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust 
legialation.  It  is  prohiiblo  that,  oven  with  an  expedited 
procedure,  two  years  will  elapse  before  the  case  in  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  danger  at  the  present  time  that  the  pre> 
rafling  fear  of  Trusts  may  go  too  far.  The  opinion  of 
M.  liBroy-Beaulieu,  iu  htu  *  The  United  States*  in  tho 
TwMitieth  Century '  (p.  x).  that '  an  tmduly  high  opinion 
hat  been  entertained  of  tho  dangers  as  well  tut  of  tim 
strength  of  the  Truate,  and  of  the  part  they  have  played 
in  tho  dcTolopment  of  American  manufacture,'  is  un- 
doubtedly justified.  Especial  attention  has  hean  devoted 
to  the  public  dangers  arising  from  tnfiated  capitalisation ; 
bat  time  bos  shown  that  this  is  a  weakncf^s  in  the  eom-  y 
UnatJons.  But  tho  days  of  '  hands  off  '  policy  have  passed ;  '^ 
&nd  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  At  the  same  time  the  division 
of  power  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
renders  difficult  the  work  of  regulation — a  work  which, 
apart  from  any  qnastion  of  constitutional  limitations, 
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htm  inlicront  difficulties — and  attracts  attention  to  tbo 
Itmitationii  of  tho  constitution.  Tbo  Stato  GovcrnmontAj, 
v/iiv'bicli  were  intended  to  be  bulwarlcH  of  private  rig'ht,  hnvo 
too  often  been  tbe  protectors  of  private  greed.  Regulation 
tlu-ougli  till)  individual  St^ates  is,  iu  default  of  concvrtod 
action,  futile  ;  it  means  irritation,  not  oontrol. 

.It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  pass  an  incorporation  Act,  and  to  grant  to 
ctJiTX) rations  so  chartered  tbo  right  to  produce.     Hut  sucb 
coiT>orfttions  would  carry  on  their  manufm^turinf;  within 
the  eonflnos  of  some  State  or  States  ;  they  would  thoro* 
fore  be  subject  to  local  regulation  and  taxation.     Thia     . 
would  involve  radical   Industrial  and  polilical  cbangtw.  fl 
It  is  the  expediency,  rather  than  the  legality,  of  a  Kederal  ™ 
corporation  law  which  protjenta  a  difficulty.    Tbe  Presi* 
dout  suid,  in  his  Harrisburg  speech,  M 

'It  is  the  narrow  c'onstnicUon  of  tbe  powers  of  tbe  national 
govummunt  whicU  ia  otir  democracy  ba*9  proved  tlio  chivf 
means  of  limiting  the  uatiousl  poivor  to  cut  ont  abuses,  and 
which  is  tiow  tbe  L-hief  btdwark  of  tbe  great  moneyed  intorattts 
which  oppose  and  dread  any  attempt  to  place  tbem  under 
efficient  governmental  control.' 

It  is  on  this  ^n-ound  that  ho  has  favoured  tbe  placing  of 
insurance  under  national  control,  atthnugh  tbo  Court* 
have  repeatedly  decided  that  insurance  is  not  coramercew 
But  in  the  extension  of  powers,  which  bo  favours,  the 
Government  will  have  to  proceed  indirectly.  The  mo&t 
that  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  more  thorough  con- 
trol of  corporationB  is  that  they  shall  bo  required  to  take 
ont  licunMcs  before  engaging  in  interstate  commerce. 
Under  such  an  orrangomeut  the  granting  of  licenses 
could  be  mode  conditional  ou  submia&ion  to  regulation. 
SulMtantially  this  arrangement  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recent  meal-inspection  law,  whoso  rigid 
proviaiouj)  must  be  met,  under  penalty  of  exclusion  from 
interstate  coinmoroe. 
iy  The  weakness  of  the  legiAlnlion  pa8«od  under  the  inter- 
'  state  wjnimcrco  clause  Is  patent.  Tbo  anti-trust  law,  n 
hurried  compromiae  measure,  in  its  sweeping  prohibitions, 
makes  no  distinction  between  predominating  induKtrial 
influence  due  to  illicit  favours  or  improper  combinations 
and  that  due  U>  legitimate  economic  conditions.    The  Act 
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to  regulate  railways  has,  by  its  proliibition  of  pooling 
0jb^  Jonit-p»rHe  arrAngemento),  accelerated  the  move- 
ment towards  consolidntion.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  tlint  the  rule  of  free  competition  laid  down  in  the 
nnti-trudt  Act  applies  to  railways  as  woll.  By  docluring 
illegal  all  agreement!)  to  maintain  rated  it  laid  down  a 
tcclmical  doctrino  which,  if  npheld  lu  He  entirety,  would 
be  subversivo  of  business.  Whether  eetablished  formally 
or  informally,  agreements  as  to  rates  are  absolut-ely  esseii- 
tiaL  Such  agTeement«  exist  toH3ay,an«t  must  of  uocoasity 
extKt;  and,  in  acting  under  them,  the  railways  aro  in 
technical  disobedience  to  the  law. 

In  his  mosengo  to  the  Now  York  LogiKlaiui-o  in  1900, 
Governor  Boosevelt  said : 

'Much  of  the  legbslution  not  only  proposed  but  enacted 
■gaitut  Trti;^t3  is  not  one  whit  more  IntellijieDt  than  the 
medieval  Ball  against  the  comet,  and  has  uot  buou  ono  particle 
more  effoctlTe.' 

As  President,  in  his  annual  mossago  to  Congress  in  1905, 
be  said ; 

'It  is  senerally  nsoloss  to  try  to  stop  all  restraint  on  competi- 
tion, whether  this  re«itminb  be  reasonablo  or  uiiruaoouablc ; 
uidi  when  it  is  not  useless,  it  Is  generally  hurtful.' 

Id  hifi  mPKsnge  of  Dec.  190G  he  reiterated  tbo  warning. 

'It  Is  not  posflible  completely  tij  prevent  it  [oonsolldatiun] ; 
aad.  if  it  were  possiblo.  auch  complete  preveutlon  would  do 
damage  to  the  body-politic.' 

Tfionf^h  the  Supreme  Court  bos  said  that  Congress  haa 
established  the  rule  of  free  competition,  and  that  it  is  not 
for  the  Court  to  question  the  industrial  expo<Iicn<;y  of 
such  Icgislntion,  thero  are  some  signs  of  a  modificatimi 
of  thhi  posiitton.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  held* 
that  the  Act  must  have  a  reasonnhio  construction,  and 
that  it  could  not  bo  the  true  meaning  of  the  law  that 
ercry  attempt  to  monopolise  any  part  of  interstate 
eommerce  was  illegal.  Somewhat  greater  strength  in 
gtren  to  this  position  by  the  decision  of  Mr  Justice 
Btewer  in  the  Northern  Securities  case.     This  decision 
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-.-.  four  judgos,  inclmliiif; 
Though  .Iiistico  lirewor 
^■anitc  dft-isioii,  in  which 

':  and  (lt>stn>y  those  minor 
■■•■Ii'  whifh  the  lonp  roiirsi' 
iniicil  wt'i-c  wtir^oiiable,  iiiid 


.. .  .-ause  the  Court  to  look  to 

'    ::ii.'t,  of  combination.     It  is 

..  ■.:  the  movement  for  Trust 

.  SuCt's  is  to  ho  cniciontly  rcgu- 

.  "v.  it  must  ropogiiisG  that  thi' 

■  "-.Hod  coinpotition — even  if  it 

-;■*  an  outworn  sophistry;  and 

..'.  not  in  tlio  men!  limitation  <)f 

X  the  cjiuse  of  such  limitation. 

,.  -nispority. 

;  the  laws  against  combinations, 

.    MVi?  been  prohibitions  and  fines. 

■  ■■}-  of  the  Trust  magnates  arc  in 

<;itVty  lies  not  in  futile  attempts 

-:■;.  but  in  legislation  wliieli  will 

■I'v  impossible.'     As  to  what  eon- 

■■■..ipoly'   ho    is    exlroniely  vague. 

-.0  eontinues.  'must  contemplate 

,:i.'    overthrow   of    tho   monopoly 

,,  Viiain  ;  '  The  man  who  is  in  favour 

\;tte  monopoly]  might  just  as  well 

..V    I    .'.  declare  himself;  for  you  cannot 

■  -..-poly  ;  it  regidat<;s  you.' 

:.\'7ievelt  stands  fur  siieli  regulation 

^    !\  .".irite  ]dirase,  ■  give  a  square  deal." 

.   .     -.ij-ieaey  of  tin;  problem  grow  upon 

.V  vailii-al.     The  investigations  of  the- 

.".>  ^whi>se  latest  report  ajipeait'd  in 

.•  ;  railway  favours  have  done  much 

■«.  .".'..■.rd  ttil  niiniiipuly.     The  President 

.  ..    .-.■atfol  is  the  eeiitral  matter.     The 

>     ._voii'ss  full   power  to  supervise  and 

■»  i\-  >".i>:aging  in  interstate  trailic — power 

1.  tt'*i.'li  it  ulready  exc-n-ises  in  regard 
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to  the  banking  sj'stcm.     Bat  it  appears  that  he  U  at 
timc«  doubtful  of  the  successful  outcome  of  the  regnlativa 
policy.    To  him  tlio  problem  is  becoming^  twoloU — tba 
regulation   of   the   Tru^tjs   and    the    regulation   of  large 
iortnnee.    Kecontty  ho  has  shown  that  he  regards  these 
as  a  com  piemen  tar^'  phiuie  of  the  problem.    In  his  ■muck- 
Take*  speech,  on  April  13,  1903,  he  B&id  that  aldmstely 
the   mition   would   h»ve  to  cotuidor  the  impotutJon  of 
progressive   taxation  'vrith    a  view   to    preveating   the 
owners  of  enormous  fortunes    handing  on  moro  than  a 
•artain  amount  to  any  one  individuaL     Tu  most  thia  was 
a  mere  etatement  of   hia  helief»   in   regard    to  alttniate 
teosdencies.      But  in  hi«  Harrisbnrg  speech,  on  October  4* 
1900,  he  stated  his  position  in  stronger  language. 

(  is  our  «lear  duty  to  see  .  .  .  that  there  is  adeqoote  mtpor- 
sion  and  i-oDtrol  uver  the  bu^lnew  use  of  the  swoFlen  for- 
of  to-day,  and  also  to  detonninc  the  coaditioua  upon 
which  those  fortunes  are  to  bu  tnuuiuitted,  and  the  per- 
centage they  Hhail  pay  to  the  Go-vemnient  whoso  protccUnit 
arm  alone  enabled  them  to  exist.  Only  the  nation  csb  do 
IhU  nurk.  ...  I  maintain  that  the  natiooal  Oovemment 
should  have  coiupleto  power  to  deal  with  oU  of  tkk  wealth 
which  in  any  way  goes  iiiUi  the  commeree  between  the  State* 
—and  practically  all  of  it  that  ia  employed  in  the  great  coT' 
poratlons  does  tliiiB  go  in.' 


Had  the  proposition  been  dimply  one  to  obtain  lacreoiiej 
rerenuo  through  an  iuhcritaaco  tax  it  would,  no  doubt, 
have  obtained  a  generous  support.  But  the  nltxm-  ^ 
radicalism  of  a  plan  whereby  social  policy,  not  revenue, 
is  to  be  the  end  in  view  is  far  in  advance  of  public 
opinion.  The  connexion  between  the  large  fortunes  and 
the  illicit  phoHes  of  the  Trust  problem  is  oosumed,  not 
proven.  If  the  regulation  and  Umltatim  of  private 
wealth  iH  to  bu  unil^-rtakcn,  and  if  the  Government  in, 
in  ita  discretion,  to  determine  when  a  fortune  iii  danger- 
ous to  the  public — such  determination  being  depen^nt 
Dpon  the  size  of  the  fortune,  not  tijuun  \\jt  use — such  a 
course  will  not  only  be  a  djingcrouit  invu^ton  uf  private 
rights,  but  will  also,  of  necessity,  entail  upon  the  Federal 
Government  a  s^'Ktematic  redistribution  of  wealth— a  toek 
for  which  it  is  manifestly  unauited. 

S.  J.  McLean. 
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It  is  nearly  six  centuries  since  Dnnto  wrote  the  '  Divina 
Comincdiii*;  and  from  the  time  inimcdintcly  suocooding 
his  death  until  the  present  day  rumincnt^itors  have  cease- 
lessly striven  to  unfold  the  meaning  hidden  under  the 
erudition  of  the  author.    Yet  no  Dante  student  is  even  h 
now  satisfiod  that  he  holds  the  whole  secret  of  his  master  sf 
thought*;  and,  prcsnmptuous  as  it  must  appear  to  proclaim 
a  new  law  of  interpretation,  it  can  hardly  bo  denied  that 
the  real  duo  to  the  mysteries  of  the  poem  is  still  to  sook. 
The  ostensible  narrative  of  the  'Inferno'  is  an  accotint 
of  a  journey  through  the  region  of  eternal  torment  made  ^ 
by  Dante  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil ;  but>  in  the  ex^d 
planation  of  its  true  purposi;  which  Daute  gAvet  to  hi^ 
patron  Can  Grande,  he  explainwl  that  the  real  altegorical 
subject  lay  hidden  under  this  narrative  and  was  distinct 
from  it.    Literally,  ho  sofd.  the  subject  of  the  '  Divina 
Commodia '  was  the  stato  of  nouls  after  death ;  but  the 
nllegoritvil    subject  dealt  -with    man    still    in   a   state  of 
probation. '  man  subject  to  the  reward  or  punishment  of 
justice,  according  as,  through  the  freedom  of  the  will,  ho 
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Wng  OP  undpserviDg.*  In  othor  words  ho  dGcIarod 
(bo '  Divinn  Commodiii,*  AllogoHciiIly  interpreted,  to  be  a 
record  of  hnman  events. 

In  the  following  pjigos  it  will  bo  shown  that  tho 
BwratJvo  which  lies  on  the  surfaot!  of  the  'Inferno,'  ^iz. 
the  journey  through  Hell,  is  altogether  merged  in  tho 
allegorioal  sentte  of  tho  poom,  and  stands  out  ae  a  mystio 
pintaro  of  human  existence,  or  rather  «f  tho  wisrltl  ns  Dnnto 
faiew  it.  It  tv-ilt  be  shown  that  the  track  followed  by  tho 
tmreUers  wob  the  track  of  Danto'it  own  life;  thai  it  begins 
with  the  dawn  of  exietonee,  and  proceeds  to  the  moment 
of  birtli ;  that  it  passes  through  the  succotwivo  stages  of 
early  infancy,  youth,  majihood,  and  middle  life,  thcuoo 
sdrancing  prophettcoily  to  tlte  chills  of  old  ago  and  tho 
awful  preHence  of  Death.  It  will  bo  shown  that  Dantc^ 
far  from  desiring  to  leave  his  meaniug  obscure,  pressed  it 
upon  his  readers  at  every  opportunity ;  that  he  laid  a 
wries  of  carefully  prepared  clues  along  the  course  of  tho 
apparent  narrative,  and  that  he  was  in  places  so  in- 
different to  tho  vraisembhtTice  of  tho  Hell  framework, 
that  he  inserted  long  passages  which  are  only  relevant 
to  Iho  allegorj'  he  hod  at  heart.  Finally,  it  will  ho  shown 
that  Dauto  planted  a  group  of  easily  verified  dates  in  the 
body  of  the  narrative,  from  which,  when  compared  with 
Ihe  known  events  of  his  life,  the  complete  eorrospondenco 
of  tho  whole  scheme  of  the  '  Inferno'  with  bis  own  ox- 
(Mrieoces  may  be  identified. 

Tho  device  of  conceali:^  au  esoteric  moaning  under 
an  apparently  strajghtfoi-ward  narrative  was  one  perfectly 
bunilinr  to  Dante  and  hi.i  readnnt,  and  forms  tht?  avowed 
pUa  of  the  '  Convtto.'  Before  the  Itouaissaiice,  Virgil  was 
tvnred  aa  mystic  even  rooro  than  as  poet ;  nnd  tho  sig- 
nifieanco  of  Dante's  emphasi^ied  imitation  of  Virgil  lies 
i&the  fact  that  n  coherent  narrative,  wholly  unconnected 
irith  tho  subject  of  the  poem,  was  hold  to  bo  tho  real 
tlHoao  of  the  •  iEneid."  It  was  not  merely  that  some  sort 
a(  allegorical  meaning  was  to  ho  extorted  from  the  forces 
oC  naturs  or  from  mich  an  incident,  for  instance,  aa  a 
■kipwreek.  That  kind  of  allegorical  inten>»^tation  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  Douto — too  familiar,  in  fact, 
for  it  hi\n  bliiidt-il  their  eyes  to  tho  exi>itence  of  tho  nuiin 
ftUegorical  subject.  It  was  in  a  far  more  comprehensive 
tense  that  Dnntc  and  bis  favourite  author,  John  of  8alis> 
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bury,*  wore  accufltomod  to  trace  In  the '^ucid'tho  diverse 
course  of  inftn's  existence.  The  first  book  waa  Bymbolic 
of  infancy.  The  fourth,  fifth,  luid  nixth  bonks  were  Lypical 
of  the  soaaon  of  adolescence  and  the  need  for  temperance, 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  all  the  lurtuul  adventures  uf  JEaeoa 
being  merged  in  an  entirely  different  purpose  and  man 
en  achie.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  students  have  long 
ceased  to  clelre  in  Virgil's  pages  for  allegory,  it  haa 
unfortunately  been  forgotten  that,  in  taking  Vit^il  for 
his  great  symbol  of  human  reason  and  proctaimiug  him 
to  be  hiH  master  in  all  respects,  Dante  held  in  deep^ 
veneration  thiH  particular  a«i>ect  of  hJa  work.  .fl 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  allegorical  subject  of  the 
•Inferno,'  the  rcjiider  needo  neither  ctxlo  nor  cipher;  ha 
hsa  but  to  alter  his  point  of  view ;  and.  when  once  thiM 
oyo  iM  withdrawn  from  Ilell,  the  whole  beautiful  fabric  of 
Dante'ti  philosophy  of  hunuin  life  lies  rtwealed. 


'  Like  persqiectlvc-s  whicli,  rightly  gazed  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion;  eyed  awry 
Distinguish  form.' 


a    ihftV 


The  most  impresMve  symbol  in  the  '  Inferno '  is  the 
one  with  which  it  closes.  Buried  in  the  framework  of 
Hell,  it  strikes  the  reader  merely  as  a  monstrous  medieval 
fantasy ;  but,  regarded  as  a  symbol,  the  grandeur  o£ 
the  conception  flashes  into  view,  and  every  hither 
obscure  word  becomes  fraught  with  meaning.  Satan' 
gnii'v\'ing  isinnerct  in  the  pit  of  perdition,  Satan's  body  tho 
appointed  ladder  by  which  Dante  was  to  climb  to  the 
realms  of  light — has  not  the  most  reverent  student  of 
Dante  found  himself  daunted  by  this  conception  of 
justice?  Uorc  is  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning,  fallen 
from  his  high  estate;  but  it  is  Death,  not  Satan,  that 
forms  the  theme  throughout.  For  death  in  some  glorified 
form,  bearing  houIs  to  God,  as  Enoch  was  bomf,  formed, 
according  to  medieval  tbeulog^-,  part  of  the  original  scheme 
of  things,  and  became  only  a  terror  to  man  after  the  Fall. 
It  is  Death,  not  Satan,  that  stretches  sable  wings,  st«ialthy 
and  soft  as  tho  wings  of  a  bat,|  over  the  nether  regiona. 

•  See  'Caiiriw,'  Iv,  U. 

t  *  fnf.'  xsxIt,  40.    rroreaaor  Fl*tt  poIdU  oat  Uut  In  Ui«  frvMco  si 
which  iwod  to  be  called  OreagBA's,  DtMli  i>  repremnt*)!  wlUi  the  wbm  < 
•  TlplaUmllo.'  ^ 
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Deat-h.  not  Satan,  is  emperor  of  that  sorrowf al  kin^om.  * 
the  King  of  Hades.  l''rom  Death,  not  Satan,  proceeds 
diat  iey  bLutt  which  cbillM  uU  who  approach  his  sphere. 
.No  one  baa  yet  dtacoTered  why  Satan  should  wear  three 
fieM;t  but  Death  under  its  most  awful  u^pect.doiith  solf- 
iniUct^d,  «H  was  the  cane  with  the  throe  victiuut  luunjjled 
hf  Dante's  symbolic  figure,  appears  under  hues  which 
mntch  the  emotions  of  the  suicide.  To  Judos  Iscariot, 
vho  hung  himself  in  shamo,  Death  showed  n  face  of 
Korlot ;  to  BrutoH,  as  Dante  knew  him  in  the  pages  of 
Batarch,  the  face  of  Death  was  black  with  despair;  and 
to  Cassius,  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  showed 
the  hueti  of  cowardice  or  fear,  'tra  bianea  e  gialla.* 
Standing  as  Dante  stood,  and  gazing  at  the  contorted 
Sgures  '  in  the  very  jaws  of  Death,'  the  familiar  words 
of  the  pealm  strike  upon  tho  mind :  *They  lie  in  the  Uell 
like  sheep  ;  Death  gnaweth  upon  thern.'^ 

Prophetically.  Dante  saw  himself  in  that  dying  state 
noceming  which  St  Augustine,  in  '  Tho  City  of  God  *  (Bk. 
xiii),  lengthily  argues  whcthwr  it  Iw  indeed  death  or  life. 

'  Com*  io  divenni  allor  gelato  e  floco, 

Vol  dnmandur,  letter,  cli'  io  nan  Io  scrivot 
PoKi  ch*  ogni  parlor  sarebbo  poco. 
In  non  moril,  e  uon  rimasi  vWo : 
Poma  oramai  per  te,  s*  hal  fior  d'  iQipegnot 
Qual  iu  divcnDi,  d*  uno  e  d'  aJtro  privo.' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  present  more  vividly  the 
Miwaiions  of  a  dying  man,  in  articuto  mortis,  ali*ead.y 
Miff,  and  fainting  into  uncousciouauetu*. 

In  assigning  a  double  signiBcanco  to  tho  symbol  under 

which   ho  presented   Death,  while    seeming    merely    to 

^jBBcribo  the  Devil,  Danto  found  ample  o^tiifitanco  in  the 

^■ble.   The  Hebrew  word  '  Sheol»'  which  originally  meant 

^wo  grave,  was  commonly  rendered  as  '  infernus '  in  the 

Vulgntu  ;  and  there  are  many  passages  iu  tbo  Fsalius,  the 

Proverb>i,and  the  book  of  Job  in  which  the  word 'infemus' 

can  only  bo  understood   of  death.      Moreover,   in    the 

Apocalypse  death  and  hell  are  spoken  of  as  one  con- 


*  *  tat'  xxxlv,  £8 :  *  IiO  empendor  del  dolorovo  regno.' 

t  Th.  t»-oa ;  r/.  Job  xvifl,  13 :  '  Dovoret  pulehriiufliiioui  cutU  ^u^  «m- 
sam&t  bruvfal*  Ulttu  priinogealla  tuon.' 
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bury,"  were  awiuetomed  to  trace  in  the'JS 
course  of  man's  existence.  The  first  bw 
of  infancy.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth] 
of  the  Hoason  of  adolescence  and  tlie  m 
and  BO  on  to  the  end,  all  the  actual  adi 
boiug  murgtid  in  an  entirely  different 

en  seine.     Owing  to  the  fact  that      

ceased   to  delvo  in   Virgil's  pages  for-* 
unfortuiiutety  been  forgotten  that,  in 
his  great  symbol  of  human  reason  ar 
to  bo  his  master  in  oU  respects,  P" 
veneration  this  particular  asjiect  of  hi> 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  allego 
'Inferno,*  the  reader  needs  neither  - 
bos  but  to  alter  hie  point  of  view ; 
eye  iH  withdniwn  from  IIoU,  the  wl 
Doutc's  philosophy  of  human  life 

*  Like  perapectivee  ■whidi,  rij 
Show  nothing  but  coufu^ou 
Distinguish  form.* 

The  most  impressive  sj-mbol  ir 
one  with  which  it  closes.     Burii-' 
Hell,  it  Atrikee  the  reader  merely  a* 
fantasy;   but,  regarded   as  a  sy.! 
the  conception  flashes    into  vif. 
obscure   word    becomes    fraught 
gnawing  sinners  in  the  pit  of  pe' 
appointed  ladder  by  which  Dan 
realms  of  light — has  not  the  m^ 
Dante    found  himself    daunted 
jostieo?     Here  is  Lucifer,  Son 
from  his  high  ©state ;  but  it 
fomiM  the  theme  throughout.    ) 
form,  bearing  souls  to  God.  lu  - 
according  to  mcdie\'ul  theolopv 
of  things,  and  became  only  fi  '  ■ 
It  is  Death,  not  Satan,  that^l . 
and  eoft  a»  the  wings  of  a  1" 

•  S«e  •Conrlto.'  It.  S*. 
t  -InL*  DxlT.  40.    ppoteworPliiU 
whleh  UM<!  lo  he  called  OitiiigB«'<(,  IV>' 
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a  gateway ;  and,  as  it  rises  before  them  iinpalpiiblo  and 
ajsterious,  a  wiiy  intohiiidpn  thinga,  they  read  the  dread 
^inseription  which  atrikea  the  kcy-iioU)  of  Umlr  joiiroey : 

'Through  me  ts  the  way  into  the  city  of  woe; 
nraugh  me  Is  tliu  way  into  the  otemal  pain ; 
Through  me  ia  the  way  among  the  lost  people. 
Ju«tico  moved  my  KO'wt  Mwkcr. 

Divine  Power,  Highest  Wisdom,  Prima]  Lovo  made  mo.* 
Before  me  were  no  creat«l  thuiga 
Except  the  eternal ;  and  I  eternally  endure. 
Lay  nalde  all  hope,  ye  who  enter.' 

ven  in  this  dark  iwsriod  of  mecJieval  theology  it  would 
ire  been  an  awful  thiuK  to  assert  that  thu  first  work  uf 
ercBtioD,  the  first  oxerclso  of  *il  primo  Amore,'  was  the 
bulldiug  of  Holl,  or  rather  of  the  entrance  to  it,  eternal 
clnmiiation.  But  the  gateway  is  Ufe,  Through  Lho  portal 
of  life  men  pass  to  tfaoir  sojourn  in  the  city  of  sorrows. 
Through  tho  portal  of  life  men  must  tread,  even  though 
it  is  to  reap  for  themselvee  eternal  woe,  even  though  they 
go  but  to  be  numbered  among  lost  »ouls.  Fir«t  among 
all  created  tilings  was  Life,  eternal  among  the  eternal,  fur 
'In  principiu  erot  Verbum  ...  in  ipso  Vita  erat.'  By 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  life  wa;*  in  the  beKiniiing 
nrented.  On  tlio  Gateway  of  Life  Danto,  who  had  proved 
human  hopes  t  to  be  vain,  and  had  no  iUuHlons  about 
earthly  happiness,  inscribed  out  of  hia  bitter  experience, 

^^  'Losciato  ognt  speranza  vol  ch*  eutrate.* 

^V  The  dawn  of  life  niUMi'.  not  Ix)  confounded  with  the 
PBomcnt  of  birth.  AccortUng  to  Florentine  usjLge,  tho 
yoiir  of  our  Txird  dates  not  from  His  birth  but  from  tho 
moment  of  HIm  conception;  and  His  age  Is  reckoned  from 
the  Annunciation,  March  25.  Furnished  with  this  clue, 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  find  that  Danto  must  first  pass 
through  tho  Vestibule,  or  Ante-Inferno.  Tho  situation 
of  thb  region  on  the  outskirts  of  Hell  has  always  been 
vc-Ilcd  in  mystery  ;  and  tho  myatci-y  deejiens  when  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  cii-eto  contains  not 

L,  ■ 

^H  *  <.t.  the  Father,  the  Son,  tbc  II0I7  Ghost. 
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meraly  those  who  oro  condomnod  to  iU  liniitA,  bub  also 
all  those  who  are  to  pass  under  Charon's  jurisdiction,  and 
ui-e  impelUtl  to  hjisten  on  to  their  doom.  Who  were  the 
occupants  of  this  region  ?  They  were  the  ahades  of  those 
'who  had  never  been  alive,'"  of  whom  the  prophet  wrote, 

*  And  HOinu  there  be  which  have  no  memorial,  who  are 
perixhed  as  though  they  had  never  been,  and  are  become 
us  though  thtvy  had  never  been  bum.'t  Dante  woti  in.^ 
fact  in  a  ro^ou  of  embryos.  Here  were  no  stars,  foifl 
such  influences  affect  men  only  after  birth.  They  have 
no  hope  of  death.  A»  djinined  huuIh,  none  in  Hell  had 
that ;  but  it  is  mentioned  as  the  special  cur»o  of  those 

*  who  are  become  ns  though  they  had  never  been  bom.* 
Their  blind  life  is  so  base  that  they  are  envious  even  of 
the  torments  endured  by  those  who  have  at  least  lived. 
Hence,  as  abortions,  apt  neither  for  good  nor  ill,  justice^ 
and  moruy  alike  diHdain  them.  ■ 

Suddenly,  as  he  traversed  this  circle,  Dante  found 
himself  ueuring  a  river,  uii  thu  bankji  uf  which  souls  woro 
eagerly  waiting  to  be  ferried  acruw).  Not  till  ho  himself 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Acheron,  so  Virgil  Uild  him,  would 
be  bo  able  to  understand  the  impulse  which  drove  them. 
forward.  Hero  Charon,  symbol  of  time,  stood  ready  tpjM 
ferry  the  shades,  in  the  ostensible  narrative,  to  eternal^ 
retribution,  but  in  the  allegorical  sense,  to  begin  the 
journey  of  human  existence.  There  need  be  uo  scruple 
about  Virgil'H  preseut-e,  the  presence  uf  Keason,  at  thJs^ 
stage  in  Dante's  life.  There  is  ample  justification  for  thflH 
image  in  the  wonLs  iif  the  preacher :  •  To  four  th«  Lui-d 
is  the  iH'ginning  of  wisdom,  and  it  was  created  with  the 
faithful  in  the  womb.'  Mark  Charon's  stem  attitodo 
towards  Dante,  and  Virgil's  exphtnation :  '  This  way 
passos  no  soul  which  is  good.'  The  stain  of  sin  rests  on 
oU  men  of  the  seed  of  Adam  from  their  birth ;  and  in 
this  sense,  in  entering  the  world,  Daute  was  himself  one 
of  the  'pordutrt  gente.'  His  passage  over  the  river  was 
n  mystery  hidden  from  his  eyes.  It  is  indicated  by  a 
lUish  of  lightning,  and  iu  a  swuon  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
other  side. 

To  trace  in  detail  the  dymbolic  sense  of  the  'Inferno' 


*  -Inf.-  ill.  U:  >idw  nuU  boh  fur  rivi.' 
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iPoald  require  a  volume.  A  brief  considoration  of  the 
time  indtcittions  or  dates  inserted  in  the  poem  can  alone 
here  be  attt-'mptetl,  with  a  view  to  laying  bare  the  frame- 
work of  the  great  allegorical  theme.  The  time  a«wi^ed 
to  the  jnumpy  was  twenty-four  hours— a  familiar  sjiiibol 
of  the  life  of  man,  which  Danto  had  already  ninile  use  of 
in  the  *  Convito.'  Seven  elaborate  allusions  to  the  passing 
of  lime  are  inserted  in  the  '  Inferno ' ;  but  so  unfamiliar 
to  the  modern  reader  are  the  astronomical  calculatiouK 
employed  by  Dante,  that  it  is  only  recently,  through  the 
labours  of  Dr  Moore,  that  a  clear  idea  has  been  obtained 
of  the  hours  indicated.  Elnbornte  an  they  are,  the  time- 
references  are  curiounly  indcfmitc  and,  with  one  remark* 
able  exception,  indicate  no  precise  moment.  They  are 
&ced  as  follows  by  Dr  Mooro  (*  Time  References,'  p.  42) . — 

(1)  Towards  evening  f'Inf.'  ii,  1);  (2)  just  post  midnight 
('Inf;  vU.  08);  (3)  nfter  8  A.M.  (' Inf.' xi.  U3);  (4)  »  Utile  after 
fl  A.H.  (•  Inf."  XI,  1'21-12T) ;  (5)  7  a.m.  ('  Inf.'  xxi,  Iia) ;  (6)  early 
to  the  afternoon  ('Inf.'  xxix,  10);  (7)  night  coming  on  ('Inf.* 
joxiv.  flS). 

These  are  the  indications  of  time ;  and  it  might  seem 
It  to  build  up  a  chronological  table  on  thia  foundation 
rera  a  hopeless  task,  neither  the  hour  of  commencing 
journey,  nor  that  in  which  it  closed,  being  defined, 
tet  Dante  has  not  left  Iiik  readers  without  sufEicient  clue. 
Berenty-two  years  divided  by  twenty-four  givo  three 
years  to  each  hour ;  and,  the  life  of  man  being,  according 
-to  the  '  ConvjtOi'  *  as  an  arch  having  its  keystone  at  the 
rtge  of  35,  this  moment  will  bo  roaehed,  dating,  as  has 
bcon  aeen,  from  concexition,  twelve  hours  from  the 
commencement  of  the  course.  This  central  date  Dante 
hag  given  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  first  in  the  opening 
lino  uf  the  poem  and  again  in  Canto  xxl,  112.  It  fixes 
[iho  year  V4W  aa  the  time  of  the  great  crisis  in  Dante's 
ife,  at  which  time  ho  waa  .15  ;  and  it  fixe«  this  &a  the  year 
rhicb  foimd  him  pa^si  ng  through  the  sphere  of  the 
liaxratorft,  the  time  being  then,  in  the  oHtcn»ible  tutrrative, 
7  MJC  To  reckon  back  twelve  hours  for  the  commence- 
icnt  of  the  journey  is  to  place  it  at  7  p.m.,  the  hour 
aually  assumed  for  itM  commencement  from  internal 
eridencB  in  Canto  ii,  the  corresponding  year  being  1265. 


yoL2S)T.—:fo.4tS. 
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Tho  reader  is  ut  uo  loss  to  understutid  the  va^enDm 
which  attaches  to  tho  intermediate  referonces,  aiid  to  the 
close.  Dauto  could  hat-dly  so  tiiap  out  life  oh  to  a^gn  so 
many  years  to  education,  so  many  to  love,  and  so  on ;  but, 
since  certain  phases  run  their  course  fdniultaneou»tly,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  dealt  with  each  as  complete  in 
iteclf,  in  Hcquence  oh  it  arosti  in  thti  cuunto  of  hia  own 
experience.  He  left  untold,  because  he  did  not  know, 
the  exact  lougth  of  time  occupied  by  tho  journey ;  but  he 
allowed  hjulcc  For  the  nornuU  span  of  life  allotted  by  the 
i'saluiist. 

,  It  will  bo  soon  that  tlio  day  is  divided  by  these  refei 
enceg  to  time  into  seven  periods  of  ungual  length  ;  am 
it  in  necessary  to  conHider  thoMo  briefly,  an  they  wxur. 

J'^irst  Pet-iod  (Cantos  iii*  iv).  The  travellers  paesed 
through  tho  portal  of  life  at  7  r.M.,  hcnc-e,  reckoning  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  for  the  nine  months* 
passage  of  the  Vestibule,  they  would  land  on  tho  far 
ehore  of  Acheron  at  7.30  p.m.,  the  year  indicated  by  tho, 
time-reference  being  that  of  Dante's  birth,  1265.  I 

Second  Period  (Cantos  iv-Wi),  from  7.20  to  about 
zuidniKbt  i  a  period  of  nearly  five  houn.  It  embraces  the 
first  fourteen  years  of  Dante's  life,  from  1265  to  about 
1279,  and  toucht-jiallegorically  on  infanry,  early  education,j 
and  those  pleasures  and  pains  classified  by  Aristotle  aa\ 
cliildish  or  boyish.  Examination  of  tho  text  will  shoir 
that  the  first  HOund  which  broke  on  Dante's  ears  was  the 
righing  of  infants  who  diod  before  baptism.*  Ncxt>  still 
iVery  eorlyt  in  the  journey  of  life,  ho  came  to  a  faint 
perception  of  tho  great  poets  and  heroes  of  old.  The 
period  of  education,  when  he  might  dream  himself  sixth 
among  the  poets  of  the  world,  is  treated  in  a  parable 
under  tho  familiar  tignro  of  tho  Castle  of  Philosophyi 
with  seven  gates  ^^mbolising  the  Trivium  and  Quad- 
rivium,  or  seven  liberal  arts,  in  which  the  youth  of  tho 
Middle  Ages  was  earty  trained. 

Next  in  order  he  has  placed  the  zone  of  love.  But  for 
the  revelation  which  Dante  has  given  in  the  '  Vita  Nuova* 
of  his  initiation  at  nine  years  old  into  tho  tormenLa  of  the 
lover,  one  might  well  hc«ubate  at  finding  a  place  assigned 

•  *  lar.*  iv,  as,  30,  as, 
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to  ttiis  phase  of  omotiou  nt  ho  ourly  a  stage  in  hU 
dovolopmout.  But  this  ia  one  of  the  mnuy  iusluncos  in 
which  the  revclntions  of  the  allegorical  theme  are  bomo 
ont  by  the  facts  of  Dante 'ei  life.  The  ra^ng  winds  and 
moaning  Tmrenb  of  the  lovers'  circle  wero  succeeded 
by  the  teroptatioDH  of  appetite  under  the  6guro  of 
Cerberus,  and  of  money  under  the  figure  of  Plutua,  All 
tbrae  £all  undor  the  catpgory  of  rhildi^h  teniptations  in 
that  classiOcation  uf  slu  given  by  Aristotle  in  thc'Ethtc*' 
(iii.  12) ;  and,  in  order  that  the  reader  might  not  overlook 
this  iinportiint  passagt)  and  bo  puzzled  at  finding  mns  of 
tiiia  magnitude  set  so  early  in  life,  Dante  emphatically 
called  attention  to  it  by  closely  «iue8tioiiing  Virgil ;'  tho 
purport  of  all  hia  queries  throughout  the  poem  being  tho 
enlightenment  of  the  reader,  more  especially  in  regard  to 
tbo  allcgorinil  subject.  Tlie  fact  that  the  victimB  to  these 
Bins  are  displayed  in  the  basest  subjection  to  their  passions 
must  not  blind  tho  reader  to  the  clear  indications  that 
Dante,  dreading  their  dominion,  was  himself  never  en- 
slaved. Unmoved  by  the  threats  of  Appetite,  ho  walked 
with  mootfurcd  tread  '  meditating  somewhat  on  the  lifo 
to  come '  ;t  and  ho  stood  serene  in  the  mad  rush  to  spend 
or  hoerd,  ponderuig  over  the  springs  of  success  in  human 
oSaJTB.t  and  referring  the  vagaries  of  foi-tuue  to  a. 
higher  law. 

Thinl  Period  (Cantos  vii-xi),  from  about  midnight  till 
loon  after  3  A.U. ;  a  little  over  three  hours.  These  arc  tho 
nine  or  ten  yoant  between  1279  and  1289  approximately, 
and  bring  Dante  to  tlie  age  of  twenty-three  or  t^wenty- 
foor.  They  comprise,  in  tho  ostensible  narrative,  tho 
passage  of  the  Styx,  and  the  luug-dl^puted  entry  into  the 
City  of  Dis,  among  tho  Ueretica. 

The  aiyx  siguitics  the  world,  in  tho  gonso  used  by  the 
■postle  when  he  deulored  true  religion  to  consist  in 
remaining  unspotted  from  it;  and  here  Dante,  just 
eutoring  life,  wus  a  witnoaa  to  thoou  diapoaitiona  which 


*'*taT.*  st.  97-74.  'Why  Are  tba  occnpAnts  ot  tbo  flrat  Ave  circles 
jlanri  In  a  dlirermt  catficorr  ITotD  tbe  rcaU'  wan  wh^t  Uttnt«  wanted  to 
know.  Anil  llif  aoiwer  waa,  '  Vfhr  ^rv  jOtt  ao  uaoaUikllT  obtUMf  Tli«ae 
ittm  mro  tbo  inii>ulai««  tnuu>|cr&uio(u  of  mtij  youUi,  aad  «s  itucb  ihvj  differ 
mdloJI}-  from  thn  ddilwriLti!  vii^i-K  oT  mature  ngt.' 

t  'tnt**!.  lOS:  'Toocando  ua poco la  vita  talur»." 
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hinder  mon  from  behaving  rightly  in  intercourse  with 
others,  placed  by  Aristotle  umong  the  b(jyi»h  Kins 
'incontinence' and  punished  outside  the  City  of  Dis. 
would  scorn  that  Dante  meant  Phlegyaa  to  stand  for  both 
Anger  and  Fride  in  tho  moral  HenHB  of  the  poem.  It  ia 
Pride,  as  St  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  never 
tired  of  enforcing,  which  carries  men  to  liereey ;  it  ij 
Anger  which  plungca  them  into  the  muddy  waters  o^ 
contention  in  tlioir  intorcourso  with  eauh  other;  and 
J'hlegyiLH  acted  aH  carrier  to  the  Styx  as  well  as  to  the 
City  of  Dis.  Yet  neither  Prido  nor  Anger,  in  the  sansa 
of  being  'deadly  ains,'  could  sot  Danto  forward  on  bia 
divinely  appointed  journey ;  and  it  in  quit*:  evidi^nt  that 
Phlegyaa,  though  n  doubtful  character,  ser^'ed  the 
travoUors  well.  In  the  allegorical  sense  all  these  mytho> 
logical  pGi-sonages  symbolise  'dispositions'  rather  than 
sins :  and  both  Prido  and  Anger,  though  dBngeroiiw 
posBions,  are  worthy  motions  of  the  mind  when  restrained 
by  reason.  Pride,  in  its  best  sonso,  raises  mon  secure 
above  the  petty  quarrels  and  anihiti<jnu  of  the  world  in  . 
which  they  live ;  and  of  Anger,  Aristotle  says :  ^ 

'  He  who  is  aui?ry  ou  the  right  occasions  and  with  the  right 
pei-sons,  and  al80  iu  the  right  nianuer  ami  at  the  right  scssoUf 
and  for  the  right  len^h  of  time,  is  priueod.    We  call  hftfl 
gontlo.'  ™ 

Such  an   exhibition  of  the  right  kind  of  anger   Dant^ 
permitted  himself  in  the  encounter  with  FUippo  Argontiifl 

In  the  succoedidg  passages,  describing  the  obstruction 
cauKed  by  the  demons  to  their  entiy  into  the  City  of  Dis, 
the  framework  of  Hell  drops  almost  out  of  sight;  the 
fltato  of  souls  after  death  is  barely  alluded  to ;  it  is  the 
inner  history  of  Dante's  life  which  is  the  theme.  He  hod 
reached  a  crisis  when  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with 
conflicting  theories  of  truth,  iucludiug  not  only  the 
philosophies  of  the  Ancients,  but  also  the  contradictory 
teachings  of  a  divided  ChrL^tendom.  He  applied  abstract 
Rv/LHon'  to  the  task  of  reconciling  the  countless  pi-oblems 
which  barred  his  progress ;  and  for  a  time  this  soemed  a 
hopeful  course.  Reason  was  devoted  entirely  to  this 
task,  whilo  Dante's  pcrsonol  opinions  and  wishes  were  he]d_ 

*  'lot.'  vUl,  89-106.    Vin^l.Mtlrgono(?«Mloiu  bKlepcndcatl]- gf  Ouit 
tjrptBcs  'Abstract  Rewa.* 
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^  IB  aboyaaco.    TIio  Btato  of  his  mind  ie  exactly  mirrored  in 
line  : 

*Che  *1  si  e  '1  no  net  cupo  mi  temtonn.* 

Then  came  the  ngoniHing  perioil  when  Reason  wns  com- 
pelled to  owu  itself  baffled.  Hydra-headed  controversies, 
under  tho  figure  of  thu  Furiot,  ^woopod  down  upon  him, 
deafening  him  with  thoir  din,  before  which  Koason  kept 
itlenee.*  Then  came  the  throatonod  onslanght  of  Un- 
bdlof,  ever  followinft  hard  on  Controversy,  ready  to  turn 
the  heart  to  stone.  Finally,  the  Sijirit  of  Truth.t  in  direct 
antithesis  to  the  Spiritw  of  Krror,  canio  to  the  rej^uue 
bniihing  aside  the  fallacies  which  gathered  ever  fresh  in 
his  path,  using  his  left  arm  with  preorcupiiMl  manner,  in 
token  that  Truth  has  higher  functions  than  the  more 
rebuking  of  doubt. 

It  is  significant  that  this  '  despicable  race '  of  false 
doctrines  had  of  old  clustered  round  the  Great  Portal, 
iwaniling  men  on  their  entrance  into  life.  But  Christ 
freed  men  from  the  dominion  of  Error  at  their  birth,  and 
postponed  the  inevitable  contest  till  the  Divine  Messenger 
of  Troth  could  be  invoked  by  their  mature  Reason.  It 
agreed  with  this  interpretation  that,  juwt  when  the  demons 
were  driven  back  from  the  Portal  by  tho  wicrificc  of  tho 
Crott,  the  great  inner  walls  of  this  castle  of  Error  were 
broken  down,  and  a  way  of  eecapo  was  provided  for  such 
u  fuMsed  along  that  road.  '\Vhcn  ihiH  region  is  regarded 
ijnerely  as  a  part  of  Hell,  this  earthquake  is  inexplicable, 

the  souls  in  torment  were  not  in  any  degrco  affected 

hy  the  niin  of  the  wulls  which  boimded  their  temtory. 

We  are  forced  to  the  concluition  that,  if  in  the  sense  of 

co&tvmplating  tho  pit  of  damnation  Dnnto  stood  almost 

ftlune  in  his  journey,  in  tlin  allegorical  sen^e  he  was  in  a 

region  where  Christ  had  made  it  possible  for  men  to  find 

ft  foothold  in  their  escape  from  the  temptations  of  doubt 

ud  falso  doctrine.     This  period  of  Dante's  life,  which 

•Ddad  with  the  victory  of  Faith,  brought  him  face  to  face 

with  the  darker  side  of   human  nature,  and  fitly  closes 

with  tho  discourse  on  aiu  already  referred  to. 

FtmHh  Perioil  (Cantos  xii-xx),  from  soon  after  3  till 
abotil  0  A.H. ;  rather  under  three  hours.  These  are  the  eight> 


*  '  laf.'  4x.  W ;  *  e  t«c<tue  b  tanto,* 
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3rcar8  bebwecn  12S9  and  1297  npproximatoly,  comprising 
tho  years  of  Dante's  life  between  the  ages  of  24  and  32. 
It  wiiH  a  period  of  full  aetivity  ;  and  happily  the  records 
of  Dante's  life  enable  his  Individual  experiences  to  be 
riTTOgnised  in  the  allegorical   theme.      Within  lefis  than 
three  hours  tho  travollors  crossed  tho  three  ffirom  allotted  j 
to  the  Violent^  made  their  difiicult  descent  upon  Gerione,  ■ 
and  pnjwed  over  the  first  four  bridges  from  which  the  " 
pitfalls  of  Malebolge  became  visible.    Nine  cantos — a  third 
of  tho  space  devoted  to  the  entire  journey— are  occupied 
with  the  events  crowded  into  this  short  time.    It  in  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  such  disproportion  in  pace   in   tho 
ostonHible  journey  throngh  Hell ;   but  in  tho  history  of 
men's   lives   there   are   often   such  epochs  when  time 
moves  slowly  becaueo  events  crowd  thick,  and  tho  mind 
is  moving  rapidly.     Danto  held  that  Much  times  occur  In 
yonth  '  because  our  life  hurries  in  its  aacenti  but  holds      ' 
back  in  its  descent'  *  ■ 

In  thin  epoch,  and  the  one  which   immpdJately  sue-  ™ 
ceedod  it,  all  tho  most  stirring  events  of  Dante's  life  wore      i 
included.    Wo  can  but  briofiy  indicate  the  poinU  in  which  fl 
these  events  oorroapond  vnih   tho  ByrahoUc  narrutivo.  ™ 
Three  wholly  dissimilar  regions  wore  iucludod  within  tho 
bounds  of  the  seventh  circle,  wherein  the  Violent  against 
man,  against  self,  and  ogalnst  God,  or  against  nature  wore 
(sonfined.    First  came  the  river  Klegetonto,  running  with 
boiling  blood  ;  then  came  a  don«e  wood  ;  Iiwtly,  there  was 
a  tract  of  desert  sand,  on  which  flames  were  perpetually 
descending.     A  tributary  of  Flegetonte  running  nnder-^ 
ground   through   tho  wood,  emerged  fiery  red  into  the 
open  at  one  point  and  forced  its  way  across  tho  plain  of 
fire,  affording  by  meims  of  its  stone  margins,  on  which 
no  flames  could  fall,  two  safe  pathways  for  those  who 
passed  that  way.    For  whom,  in  the  osteusiblo  narrntivo».| 
were  these  pathways  intended  ? 

Ah  guardian  of  the  whole  region  stood  the  Minotaur, 
symbolising  the  passionate  impulses  of  early  manhood, 
•nppctito  concupiscibilo  cd  irascibile.'t  At  tho  ago  of  2i, 
which  the  time- reference  here  indicat-es,  Datite  was  in 
active  military  service,  took  part  In  the  battle  of  GampaU  ■ 
dino,  and  waa  probably  preeent  at  the  siege  of  Oaprono. 


•  'q«ar,'lv,84. 
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Accordingly,  ho  has  roprcscntcd  himself  as  ranching  that 
•ta^  in  the  journey  of  life  when  he  paascd  under  the 
dominion  of  the  '  warlike  spirit,"  typitted  by  the  Centatire. 
AVben  under  the  comnuind  of  R<>a«on,  the  'appetito  iras- 
cibile,'  as  Dante  elsewhere  caltff  the  Ceutaar,  is  of  the 
atmotit  service  to  luon,  though,  unrogulatod,  it  has  a 
thousand  nuHchievous  manifestations,  and  in  particular 
is  vont  to  torment  those  who  love  violence.  Virgil  made 
it  dear  from  the  bugiiiiiing  that  Dnntxt  wiut  inijiullod  hy 
neceosi^  to  this  experience,  not  by  delight.*  He  had,  in 
(act,  no  pleasure  in  fighting  for  its  own  sake ;  and  it  is 
sEgniflcant  that  Keason,  counselling  him  to  mount  tlie 
Centaur,  then  drew  back.  'He  shall  bo  first  for  you, 
whQo  I  take  the  second  place.'  At  the  moment  of  taking 
port  in  active  military  operations,  the  arguments  of 
Baason  mtust  give  pince  to  the  martial  instincL  Keason 
dictates  that  this  must  be  so. 
The  year  after  the  battle  of  Campaldino  the  death  of 
trire  cKvurrixl.  In  the  '  Vitii  Nnova,*  and  alsn  in  the 
'Convito,'  Dante  has  left  a  vivid  description  of  the  despair 
to  which  ho  was  at  this  time  reduced,  and  of  tho  extent 
to  which  ho  was  haunted  by  the  alluring  thought  of 
de«th.t  Although  there  are  no  grounds  for  inferring 
tiut  he  actually  contemplated  ftuicide,  it  seems  clear  that 
he  passed  through  a  phase  in  life  when  the  force  of  such 
a  temptation  was  made  known  to  him,  and  lent  him  n 
tender  pity  for  such  as  had  unecumbed.  The  render  it* 
preparc«l,  therefore,  to  find  that  from  the  stirring  scenes 
enaeted  on  flegetonto  Danto  fell  straight  t  into  the  path- 
less thicket  of  the  suicides,  the  resort  of  horrible  Pertur- 
bationa,  through  which  Hea^ton  safely  guided  him  by 
leading  htm  to  refiect  on  God's  judgmentsof  snchsinncn^. 
From  this  wood  they  passed  direct  on  to  that  part  of 
the  sands  where  those  who  rebelled  against  the  decrees  of 
(lod,  exemplified  by  Capaneiis,  were  exposed  to  the  danger 
if  falling  flamos.    Virgil's  loud  and  angry  deuuuciatioii  of 
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thia  ciimQ  was  followed  by  (jomctliing  ukin  to  a  recon- 
ciliation— '  Poi  si  rivolse  a  m©  con  niiglior  labbia.' "  If, 
after  banlehing  the  '  desio  tauto  soave '  of  deatb.  Dante 
trod  lumitelf  t  Iho  arid  waste  of  defiance  against  fate,  it 
vr&s  but  for  a  brief  season ;  and  he  was  soon  in  full  accord 
with  Keusou.  Tho  parable  {  at  this  poiut  is  to  bo  under- 
stood Hii  an  attempt  to  juHtify  tho  ways  of  God  to  man  ;fl 
the  gist  of  it  being  that  men's  woea  are  in  effect  of  their^ 
own  making,  and  that  tho  fountains  of  Hell,  far  from 
being  an  arbitrary  creation  of  God,  have  tbeir  rise  in  the 
bearts  of  sinners  of  all  ages. 

Immediately  succeeding  this  epoch  in  the  poet's  ex- 
perience hia  uiarriago  took  place.  Wo  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  by  the  appointed  channel  in  which  hot 
blood  is  cooled,  a  safeguard  against  the  ugly  temptations 
of  the  dny,  Dante  meant  to  indicate  marriage.§  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  there  were  two  margins,  for  Dante  says  that 
he  walked  on  one  of  them,  thus  showing  the  existence  of 
eome  other  safe  track. 

In  the  sequence  of  events  as  they  stand  in  the  alle- 
gorical theme  is  now  placed  Dante's  acquisition  of  '  com* 
ploto  experience '  |)  of  usurj-.  The  natural  inference  that 
Dante  had  occauion  at>out  this  time  to  borrow  money 
has  been  remarkably  vorlflod  by  the  discovery  of  a  deedT 
recording  the  fact  that<,  within  a  year  of  his  marriage.^ 
Dante  and  bis  brother  borrowed  sums  of  money,  amounttfl 
ing  in  all  to  about  thirty  thousand  francs,  from  certain 
usurei-s  in  Florence.  This,  then,  is  the  explanation  of 
tho  presence  of  the  usurers  in  this  group  of  uinneFB. 
That  Reiuion  should  counsel  the  fitep,  and  yet  that  Danto 
should  be  aware  that  in  his  actual  dealings  with  these 
men  he  had  acted  without  his  usual  judgment — he  parted 
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from  Reason — is  wonderfully  indicated  in  the  text ;  as 
■ko  that  his  mind  was  preoccupied  with  WL-iKhtiur 
affairsi  *  aad  that  tho  negotiations  were  unduJy  pro- 
traeted.  >Iu  hurried  away  U)  take  his  neat  on  Gertone, 
tbe  Htrauge  beast  which  was  ready  to  bear  him  to  a  new 
Mene. 

Dante  was  now  drjiwn  decisively  into  the  current  of 
political  life.  In  1293  he  was  luimod  n  member  of  the 
Speciai  Council  of  tho  Florentine  Itepiiblic,  consiNling  of 
4g;hty  of  the  most  influential  citizens ;  and  undoubtedly 
A  stirring  period  of  political  activity  preceded  as  well  as 
followed  his  election.  The  synilxjl  of  Leviathan  for  the 
body-politic  has  been  familiar  from  tho  days  of  Cicero 
down  to  recent  timcio.  Gorlone  is  a  curious  blond  of 
ocrod  and  claHsical  imageiy,  descending  on  one  band 
from  Job  and  Isaiah,  and  on  tho  other  from  Plutarch 
through  Cicero.  In  the  '  PolycraticuM '  of  John  of  8arum, 
a  work  from  which  Dante  drew  many  of  his  illustrations 
ud  Byiiibols,  both  sources  are  to  be  found  combined ; 
aad  tho  figure  of  Gerione  i.H  painted  and  interpreted 
ftlmOMt  as  ho  stands  in  the  '  Inferno,'  but  with  a  prolixitgr 
which  runs  through  many  chapters.  '  The  face  waa  the 
iMe  of  u  just  man.'  In  1295  the  onnctmonts  of  jastioe 
Iwd  lately  been  ratified ;  eTorythiiig  promiHc^il  well  for 
Ihe  futnro;  and  a  Florentine  citizen  might,  with  better 
ibow  of  reason  than  ever  before  or  for  many  yoam  after, 
£m1  impelled  to  take  part  in  tho  government  of  his  city. 
Tho  body  of  Geriune  was  that  of  a  serpent,  full  of  guile. 
This  was  the  well-known  characteristic  of  Florentine 
diplomacy.  Tho  innumerable  shields  and  gay  designs 
eovoring  the  body  were  emblems  of  the  Guilds  which 
oonstitiited  the  real  power ;  and  here  Dante  took  his  seat. 
In  the  tail  Dante  made  use  of  tho  accepted  symbol  of 
democracy,  swaying  idly  in  the  void  yet  ready  for  mis- 
diief.  Tho  beast  rested  his  body  on  the  stono  margin, 
both  AriMtotle  and  Cicero  insisting  on  the  principle  that 
marriage  forms  tho  groundwork  and  base  of  the  body- 
pohtic. 

Mounted  on  (Serione,  Danto  was  at  first  unable  to 
distinguish  anything,  until,  startled  by  a  loud  noise,  ha 
leaned  over  and  beheld,  by  the  fiames  rising  from  below. 
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that  tho  r,roat'are  to  which  he  had  enti'UHt«d  hiiiiRolf  woa 
movinfj  downwards  in  ^ido  circles.  The  evils  which 
drew  nearer  on  all  sidea  were  the  only  eymptonis  of 
motion.  Such  would  be  the  experience  of  a  ju.tfc  man  on 
joiuinK.  in  all  innoconco,  some  corrui>t  corporation.  For 
Bomo  time  the  proceedings  would  all  seem  obscure.  Then, 
roused  by  some  clamour  on  the  part  of  the  public,  he 
would  turn  hts  attention  more  fixedly  on  the  end  in  view, 
and  bccomo  awart!,  from  evils  shifting  in  character,  but 
continually  more  manifest,  that  the  body  with  which  he 
had  connected  himself  was  pursuing  a  downward  coarse. 
Such  wore  Dante's  experiences,  summariHcd  in  the 
descent  on  Gerioue,  the  individual  actions  being  left  to 
ho  traced  in  greoter  detail  in  the  region  of  Molebolgo. 

That  the  realm  through  which  Dante  was  paivitng 
symbolised  the  world  as  he  knew  It.  is  a  fact  which 
receives  abnndant  confirmation  in  the  ensuing  episodes. 
Tho  stone  caiisoways  which  led  from  the  groat  encircling 
stone  wall  down  to  the  lowest  pit  were  ten  in  number ; 
and  the  track  which  Diuite  pursued  whs  his  own  in- 
dividual way,  the  result  of  choice  made  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Reason.  On  either  band  ho  perceived  men  sank 
in  crime,  tortured  by  the  very  sins  they  were  in  act  to 
c^immit.  '  Every  inordinate  mind  is  its  own  piuiishmcnt,' 
St  Augu*--tine  says ;  and  from  the  men  in  tho  first  Itolgia, 
whose  pleasant  vices  were  made  the  whips  to  scouT)(e 
them,  each  fresh  form  of  torture  bore  witness  to  tfaftj 
eternal  I'FUtli  of  the  iiiastDr's  words.  V 

Begarded  aa  a  whole,  the  region  of  Halebolge  typifies 
nHio  duties  of  the  State  in  rospoct  of  persons  and  things.* 
But  it  is  tiiB  ill -performance  of  these  duties  which  is  moKt 
clearly  brought  under  notice.  The  bridges  over  tho  J 
Bolgo  symboliKO  tho  virtues  directly  oppo«od  to  the  " 
crimes  punish^^d  below.  Katih  one  Dante  sought  and 
found  with  the  aid  of  Reason.  Some  were  hard  to 
mount;  but,  with  one  significant  exception — that  in 
which  Eternal  Justice  had  sis-ept  tho  bridge  away  in  the 
rise  of  the  now  dlKpensiitlun — they  were  all  accessible. 
Through  all  the  varied  course  a  continual  comment  is 
maiuUiined  on  the  condition  of  tho  road  ;  and  this  is  out 
of  all  relation  to  the  souls  in  torment    At  eveiy  point 
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■ttention  is  ilirorted  from  djsftm bodied  spirits  (o  Donto'a 
own  footsteps  lii»  own  difliculttcs,  cmoUonK,  ehori- 
eonfngs,  and  triatnpbs.  In  this  brief  r^um^  of  the 
sUegtirical  theme  it  in  not  pofuiible  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  one  or  two  specific,  instaueea,  Tlie  fourth  period  ond* 
lU  I>anto  in  tiiundini^  on  the  fourth  bridge,  looking  down 
OR  tboAe  who  had  outraged  Reaaon  by  practising  magical 
arte. 

fifth  PfTtod  (Canton  xxi,  xxii),  extending  from  about 
0  A.M.  till  exactly  7,  aud  embracing  the  thre«  yean 
between  1207  and  1300,  when  Dante  reached  the  age  of 
ihirty-five. 

Prom  the  bridge  which  symbolised  fidelity  to  the  voice 
of  Hoaeon,  Divnto  pursued  hia  counto  until  ho  stood  on 
the  highei=it  point  ('il  colmo')  of  that  which  BymbollBGS 
fidelity  to  the  State.  Below  rolled  the  river  of  pitch  in 
which  the  barnitortt  were  Kubmcrgod — tlie  pitch  which 
Bone  can  touch  without  being  defiled,  the  lucre  the 
apoatlee  "wero  wont  to  call  'filthy.'  Here,  to  DanteV 
dear  vision,  nwallowed  up  in  their  own  unlawful  g'aiuD, 
liqr  Uie  base  politicians  who  had  betrayed  their  trusb,  A 
band  of  demons,  aniied  with  nhnrp  prongA,  cirtmlAted 
over  the  whole  region,  cmolly  misuKing  such  na  lifted 
their  heads  out  of  the  pitch.  The  demons  here,  as  in 
the  flrst  Bolgin,  typify  the  evil  pa-tntonA  of  the  sools  in 
torment.  So  long  as  the  barrator  in  absorl>cd  in  hiM 
gains,  hia  paastons  are  quioseont.  But  so  soon  aa  he  in 
roafied  to  fresh  activities,  whi'ther  by  restleHsneaR  or  diii- 
content*  he  is  cursed  and  horribly  tormented,  by  lust  for 
wealth,  for  power,  for  revenge,  by  all  thn  fierce  desirog 
wfairh  consume  ttitt  oflice-Bt^tikur  and  tlie  otEce-liulder, 
until,  'torn  by  conflicting  passions  which  war  one  against 
another,'  he  iit  momentarily  thankful  to  find  a  refuge 
fat  hIa  former  condition.  Such  is  the  symbolic  M^mno  of 
the  vivid  battle  of  the  demons  in  the  twenty-second 
canto,  a  common  figure  of  speech  boldly  tranftlated  into 
drama. 

Dante  was  peering  nt  the  furtive  movenientw  beneath 
him  when  Virgil  invited  him  to  behold  a  terrifying 
sight.  From  the  summit  of  that  virtue  on  wliich  their 
feet  were  Kbinding,  n-s  they  believed,  in  srcurity,  «  wretch 
who  bad  been  subdued  by  the  passion  for  unlawful  gain 
vas  hurled  headlong  to  his  appointed  place,  only  to  foil 
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a  prey  to  even  baaor  passious  lurking,  it  would 
under  the  shadow  of  justicse  itself  {'che  del  ponto  avean 
coporchio').  Vir(fil  now  went  forward  to  discover  the 
right  path.  To  intorprot  the  eneuiug  seono,  Danto's 
method  of  rapidly  dramatising  his  mental  prciceaaos 
lUuBfc  bo  appi-ehcndod.  Tlioughta  are  no  sooner  framed, 
emotions  no  sooner  felt,  than  they  assume  corporeal 
form,  and,  paHsing  from  ahHtmctions  to  individuHl.i,  begin 
actively  to  inlluenco  the  event.  Thus  Dante  describe*] 
his  situation  when,  encompassed  by  passions  which 
tJireatcn(>d  hiK  moral  safety,  he  sought  for  an  honourable 
course  of  action.  Here  is  Hea^on,  secure  in  consciousness 
of  treading  the  divinely  appointed  way,  while  Dante 
keeps  perHonal  hope»i  and  fears  in  the  background.  Hero 
are  the  mean  Passions  which  haunt  disgraced  polidcians 
cowering  in  impotence.  Here  is  the  Master-Passion 
fencing,  as  it  were,  with  that  calm  and  apparently 
nnbioBsod  judgment  which  desired  only  to  be  done  for 
ever  with  the  sphere  of  ofBce.  Every  line  of  these  cantos 
bears  witness  to  Dante's  conviction  that  to  walk  morally 
unharmed  through  the  mazes  of  party  politics  was  not  at 
that  time  an  easy  thing  to  do,  yet  it  ii:  equally  obvious 
that  his  conscience  was  clear  from  any  guilt  of  participa- 
tion in  barrati-y.  The  demons  thi'catenod  him  indirectly 
but  never  touched  him,  nor  even  addressed  htm  pensoually. 
It  is,  however,  indicated  that  he  believed,  in  one  vital 
instance,  his  judgment  to  have  been  at  fault;  and  this 
is  in  entire  accord  with  Boccaccio's  summary  of  the 
gitiiation : — 

•  Danto  set  tUo  whole  forces  of  his  mhid  luto  the  task  of 
brlofring  into  accord  the  divided  factious  of  his  republic  .  .  . 
but,  when  he  perceived  that  his  labours  were  vain,  and  thttA 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  obstinately  fixed,  he  at  first 
defiignod,  bcUcring  it  to  be  Gnd's  judgment,  to  nlnndnn 
altogether  every  public  office  and  live  privately  by  bini!>etf. 
Afterwards  ho  was  drawn  aHido  from  this  purpose  by  the 
allurements  of  iflory,  by  empty  popular  favour  .  .  .  moreover, 
he  wait  moved  to  believe  that,  if  time  were  granted,  be  nnglit 
bo  able  to  do  far  more  good  to  liis  city  by  still  retaining 
power  iu  public  affair!;  than  by  living  privately  remol 
from  all.'    ('  Life  of  Dante,'  ad.  lS2a,  p.  50.) 

It  was  during  this  period  of  doubt,  when  the  Slaster- 
rassion    w(is    iifsidiously    triumphing,   that    the    hotir 
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MMuded  and  the  '  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita '  was 
reached. 

Sixth  Period  (Cautos  xzit-xxix),  from  7  AM.  till  past 
midday,  a  long  period,  embracing  the  evente  of  at  loart 
fifteen  years.  '  Yt^terday,  five  hours  Later  than  Uui 
hour,  1266  yeara  wero  complctod  «inc*  tb«  way  wa« 
broken  here.'  Stated  Ihua,  aa  linked  tu  the  moat  aolemn 
erent  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  date  is  one  of 
tnmendotu  impurtunce  in  Dante's  eye«.  The  time  i« 
7AJC.  The  date  id  April  1300.  The  year  of  Dante's  age 
u  3S.  Th«  moment  synchrunis4si  with  the  opcming  line 
ti  the  *  Divina  Commedia,*  when  Dante's  feet  wore 
afcraying  in  the '  scIvq  crrouca '  and  his  path  wa*  impetled 
by  Hpiritual  enemies  bt-fure  which  hiii  courage  failed. 

The  scanty  historical  records  which  surriTe  rereal 
Dante  at  thiM  period  i-l<)s«ly  involved  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Florence,  threatened  as  it 
was  on  the  one  hand  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  nohlee, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  ambitious  and  crafty  BoniCaoe. 
The  clash  of  interecttA,  the  gi-ced  uud  unscrupulourineas  of 
the  contending  partie-s  sti^nd  out  in  vivid  relief  in  Villanif 
history  of  this  epoch.  During  those  days,  weeks  or 
months  of  doubt  and  distress  which  Dante  has  sj-mboli^ed 
in  the  firat  canto  of  the  '  Inferno,'  it  is  e^Hdcnt  that  the 
inftability  of  his  position  as  one  honest  mau  among  a 
crowd  of  barrators  was  forcibly  present  to  him ;  and  he 
'at  flrst  designed  to  abaudon  altogtther  every  public 
office.'  The  ^^^lgHr  passioiiH,  which  moved  alike  hi« 
opponents  and  hiu  supporters,  could  not  approach  him: 
bat  some  Master-Passion,  before  which  all  the  rest  must 
cringe,  insidiously  bcti-uycd  hu  reason.  And  in  what 
way  i*  Malebolge  was  no  arbitrary  territory,  but  a  picture 
of  the  world  aa  Dante  knew  it;  and  there  was  no  escape 
from  one  region  of  it  but  by  the  bridge  which  Ktretcbed 
ont  over  the  next  pitfall.  Tho  sixth  Bolgia,  immediately 
succeeding  that  of  the  barrators,  was  tenanted  by 
IfypocritoB ;  and  Dante's  intention  to  press  forward  was 
checked  by  tho  representations  of  Malacoda,  wlio  symbol* 
ises  that  subtle  thirst  for  power  which  can  betray  tho 
moat  upright  rulor  to  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain 
in  ofBce,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  Judgment. 
The  demou'-H  fraud  lay  in  persuading  Dante  tluit,  though 
the  bridge  at  that  point  had  been  broken  down  by  t]be 
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oartbquitka  n'lnoh  took  place  at  the  moment  o^  die 
CruciBxion,  aiiotlier  ttate  exit  would  be  found  farther  on 
if  ho  would  only  bear  to  the  left-  In  ordor  to  carry  bis 
point  and  escape  from  the  ephero  oi  political  Dsnte 
percBived  thnt  ho  must  drop,  in  nppcaronce  at  least,  to 
the  level  of  the  Hypcx^riteK. 

•  The  train  of  reasoning  soems  to  be  this.  If  Dante  throw 
np  office,  he  muat  stAto  his  K^^u'^ds  for  doing  so.  He 
abhorred  its  tomptatiou!);  he  dreaded  their  effects  as 
nhown  on  tlie  creatures  rountl  him ;  ha  doubted  his  owtk 
strength.  But  he  knew  tliat  this  admls»iou  would  sink 
him  in  the  world's  estimation  to  the  level  of  that  band 
of  religions  hypocriteji  whuMs  favourite  virtue  was  t>eW- 
abasemeut>  the  'voluntary  humility'  abhorred  by  the 
apoatlo.  Such  men  were  a  familiar  feature*  in  medieval 
life,  and  sucked  rich  advantage  out  of  their  professions 
of  virtue.  The  bridge  across  the  Hypocrites'  pitfall, 
which  might  have  Rup[x>rtcd  him,  syraboli»cd  the  hoatben 
virtue  best  defined  perhaps  as  'conscious  rectitude.'!  But 
that  plnnk  hod  been  struck  away  once  and  for  all  when, 
by  the  dixitleiia  uucrifice  for  hiu,  the  iniquity  of  man'l 
heart  was  laid  open.  Since  self-esboem  afforded  no  refuge 
to  tho  ChHstian,  nothing  but  a  gulf  of  abasement,  an 
open  confession  of  failure,  opened  before  his  feet. 
Evidently,  so  the  subtle  tempter  argued,  the  momont  for 
decisive  action  had  not  yot  arrived.  It  would  bo  better 
to  struggle  on  for  a  while,  remaining  ^vithin  the  old 
Hphero  of  t<'mpt«tion  till  ho  could  find  Rome  way  out 
which  tihould  be  free  from  any  daii^'er  of  contaminating 
him  with  n  taint  of  hypocri»y.  Ho  yielded,  and  came 
afterwards  to  acknowledge  with  ebame}  that  Reason  hod 
been  betrayed  by  the  passions  of  ofHco.  *  Dante  resolved 
then  to  continue  his  coume  unioug  Uie  fading  huuuuri^ 
and  vain  pomp  of  public  office.' §  ^H 


*  There  nre  uuuf  dwpUn  dwortpttvs  of  the  reltgioun  lijpoctlt«i  la 
'  FolycrntlcUB.' 

t  Umuu  bore  olw&fa  In  mind  that  ethkv  underwuit  radical  altcimt 
(n  tb«  liglit  uT  [liv  (iuspvt,  and  lie  adaptt.-i]  liU  '  vrorlil'  U>  il  by  repi 
thaw  alttftrntloiia  to  hnve  tftkcii  place  Ifarousti  the  aeeaef  or  tha  Mu1h<i« 
Th«  dlsftppCArancv  of  *  hl^-tnlndAdomw '—which  in  a  prominent  (eatore  In 
Arlstotlo'a  catalog*  of  vlrtuea — from  tb#  CbiittlMi  ti}-Ht«iB,  (ompelled  all 
mcu  to  kvuUe  Ihrou^  tliv  vullcjr  ot  bumiluttion.  Dr  Uootv  lion  dcflued 
Arlstotlc'ii  f4i7«\aif  v^la  a»  '  tie  Tlrtu*  o(  wcU-Kroondcd  ■clIcntcciQ.' 

}  ■  lal,'  xxUl.  US.  li«.  i  Boccocdo,  •  Vita  dl  Dtnu,'  cd.  1S2«,  p.  61. 
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It  10  Well  known  that  the  period  immediately  tiucceed- 
Eng  the  (Into  now  rpAched — Juno,  Jiily,  and  An^ust,  1300 
—was  tlmt  in  which  Dauta  held  ofTice  tu  one  of  the  priom 
of  the  aty.  He  came  afterwards  to  ascribe  all  his  mis- 
fortonea  to  hia  con!*ont  to  n#sumo  this  office.  There  19 
good  reftsou  to  suspect  that  bo  boldly  pimouifit^d,  in  thu 
dnnoa  passions  who  ACcom[ULnied  him,  the  Florentinefi 
who  were  faia  fellow-prior»  durini;'  theee  months  when  ho 
pofsuod  his  course,  full  of  misgivings,  muoh  harassed  by 
fail  esrortTwitntiH^i  of  tho  shifts  and  humiliations  to  which 
the  dEshonest  place-holder  is  exposed,  until,  after  violent 
uproar  nnd  scandal,  ho  found  himself  momentarily  in  n 
plaeo  of   solitude  where  deUberation  bwcanio  onco  more 

^omiblo.'     Throughout   tho  years    KiOO   nnd  1301  Danto 
^^pbtintied  a  disgusted  witoiiss  of  deedti  enacted  among 

^brrators.  The  sudden  cessation  of  all  the  foul  influences 
whieh  had  hithnrto  proved  almost  unendurnble,  suggest* 
abamoo  from  Florouce  and  from  official  dutioH.  a  tem- 
porary lall  during  which  unxiotiOB,  past  and  future,  held 
the  poet's  mind  to  tho  exclusion  of  all  else. 

It  was  during  this  ponod  that  tho  tiual  decision  to 
abiuidon  his  prcnont  way  uf  life  was  reached.  To  what 
poink  tn  hiri  history  his  suddou  flight  in  Virgil's  arms  [s 
to  be  assigned  there  is  no  means  of  judging.  It  probably 
nlirt4n  to  some  deL-iuive  Mt«p  in  connexion  with  the 
norentiue  republic,  of  which  no  documentary  evidence 
inrti?t«»-  It  wom  n  step  couDMellt^  by  Itefuton  and  taken 
ilurp  to  the  right,  indicating  triumph  over  temptation; 
tud  it  was  taken  only  just  in  time.  All  tho  ungovernable 
pUBions  of  tho  region  were  in  full  cry  after  them,  and 
bad  actually  caught  them  up,  when  they  wei-e  baffled  by 
the  new  attitude  -which  Dante  assumed.  If  we  may 
renture  to  conclude  that  the  momentary  lull,  related  by 
Dante  in  thu  opening  lines  of  Canto  xxiii.  referred  to  the 
timo  iiimiediately  preceding  his  unla\^-ful  condL-mnntion 
«nd  the  circulation  of  all  tho  atrocious  calumnies  which 
led  to  his  death-sentence.  Is  it  not  poeslble  to  stand  for  a 
■oment  in  his  position  and  understand  the  ovem-helraing 
pasdons  of  rage,  hatred,  and  rovcugu  which  nuide  ready 
to  sweep  over  his  soul  ?  A  man  might  well  know  in  his 
heart  that  he  would  be  lost  should  he  suffer  such  passions 


•  •Ut.'uUl.l. 


to  overtake  b!iu.  lu  ima),'itiat!on  ho  would  see  hinluU 
surrounded,  struggling,  vaiiquisbed,  sunk  for  ever  in  a 
bIoukIi  of  bitterness  and  wratb.  Tho  ref  ugo  vrtia  cloee  it 
hand ;  it  lay  not  in  sotf-justiflcation  but  in  aboMnunt 
And  so,  humbling  himself  wbile  fierce  denuncUtiotu 
spent  themsolves  on  the  empty  air,  be  stood  secam 
fortified  by  the  approval  of  Reason,  wrapped  in  Viigil"! 
embrace,  'como  suo  figlio,'  tut  in  a  father's  arms. 

The  remaming  years  of  this  period  niu&t  bo  briaflf 
Nummurised.     They  wore  pansed,  hctavily  enough,  in  the 
society  of  hypocrites,  thieves,  false  counselloi-s  and  soinm  I 
of  discord.     If  this  picture  of  the  state  of  Italy,  ai  it 
flhuwed  itsulf  to  the  baoisbed  statesman,  fieem  too  dark 
and  lurid,  it  is  hardly  posaihlo  for  the  ntudent  of  UiOMJ 
times  to  label  it  as  overcoloured.    It  must  be  remembciwl 
tliat  the  oi^cont  of  tho  bridges  gave  scope  for  tho  piiicIiM 
of  the  opposing  virtue ;   and   it  Is  not  without  atroog  I 
confirmation  from  hintory  that  we  find  Dante  vindicating' 
his  honour  by  Ungcring  on  the  hoighta  of  those  rugged 
causewayct  in  the  delivery  of  upright  counsels,  or  hmled* 
among  the  tortured  intriguers  who  tore  Italy  to  piece*  w 
a  man   unlike   themselves.    The  ground  covered  iu  tlu> 
ostensible  narrative  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  time 
occupied  over  tins  part  of  the  journey. 

Seventh  Period  (Cantos  xxix-xxxiv),  from  after  mid- 
day till  evening.     This  miglit  Ix!  hix  hours,  or  it  might  be 
more  or  less  ;  it  is  entindy  inUotepminuto.    In  Dante's  life 
it  includes  the  time  after  tbo  age  of  fifty  or  fifty-one  until 
the  hidden  moment  of  his  death.     In  tlio  narrative  one 
more  pitfall  is  avoided,  one  more  height  attained,  before 
Danto  is  summoned  by  Virgil  to  a  now  scene,  not  witltout 
a  rebuke  for  having  allowed  his  attention  to  be  ao  long 
engaged  by  tho  trivial  and  degrading  disputes  which  Yten 
typical  of  the  ngct    Accordingly,  he  turned  his  back  on 
{Kilitical  affairs,^  and  for  a  time  walked  uncertain  of  thl^ 
future,^  unUl  suddenly  a  warning  note  resounded  In  hlfl 
oars  and  startled  him  to  u  jjcrcoption  of  dim  gignntic 
forms  towards  which   bis  steps  were  tending.    Six   of 
these  mysterious  beings  are  named;   and  four  are  de- 


*  *  Inf.'  xzvUl.  70 :  '  Tu,  cttl  cotpft  noa  eondAntub* 
t  '  IbC  XXX,  131.  S  •  Inf.'  xxjU,  7. 
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Kribod  with  a  detail  which  ondoubtodlyindicutos  a  subtle 
sj'mbulicral  Rij^iHejition.  All  Ntoml  with  their  f«Hit  planted 
in  the  '  Pozzo  '  or  lowest  pit.  but  from  tho  waiat  upwards 
they  toworod  into  the  region  above. 

It  is  clear  thiit  the  Giants  held  a  threefold  office  in  tbo 
purposes  of  tho  poem.  In  tho  osteiisiblu  iiarralive,  tho 
guardians  of  tho  gi'oup  of  Tniitom,  they  discharged  a 
double  function  in  the  allcgorioal  subject— one  iu  tho 
upper  region,  where  they  iicted  tin  means  of  transport  to 
the  *  Pozzo.'  the  other  down  below,  where  they  were 
guardians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  uf  Dtuith,  com- 
panions of  Lucifer.  The  choice  of  Giants  for  tbo  symbol 
worked  felicitously  in  all  retip<.M'ts.  Dante  was  entirely 
Bcriptural  when  he  picLui-ed  bi«  '  Punto  dell'  IJuivorso.' 
the  centre  of  tho  earth  and  seat  of  Deatht  aa  guarded  by 
the  dread  R«phnim,  of  whom  Lucifer  himself  was  chief, 
differing  from  tho  rest  iti  dogruo  only,  uot  in  kind.  In 
the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Bible  the  connexion  between 
the  Giants  {3eb.  Rophaim)  and  the  dead  is  very  close. 
Thoy  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  synonymous  ;■  and  the 
Hebrew*  tradition  which  made  Sheul,  or  the  Valley  of 
Death,  the  homo  of  the  spirits  of  the  Giants — niyxtoriouM 
offspring  of  the  sons  of  God  and  tbo  daughters  of  man — 
was  well  known  to  medieval  theologians. 

But  bow  was  it  possible  that  tho  Giants  could  set 
Dante  forward  on  his  path  as  ho  undoubtedly  expected 
them  to  do?  In  any  survey  of  life  from  beginninK  to 
end,  such  as  Dante  planned  in  the  'Inferno,'  tho  point 
must  inevitably  be  reached  when  retrospect  muHt  be 
ahandnncid  for  prophetic  vision.  To  labour  after  glimpses 
into  futurity  was  one  of  the  burning  interests  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  an  astonishing  amount  of  energy  watt 
diverted  from  legitimate  research  to  this  blind  alley  of 
npeealation.  Danto's  attitude  towards  soothsayers  and 
prc»gn"sticatorH  was  Hufficiently  uncomproiiiising  to  leave 
uo  doubt  that  ho  hold  their  investigations  jii  abhorrence. 
But  he  representa  himself  as   uncertain  which  among 

■  U.  xxvt.  14 :  '  llfforl«ntc8  wm  Tlrnni.  ^gMiHen  non  mmgukl. 
(A.  v.,  'Ther  ara  dtad.  IhcjibaM  lun  lire.  Tbc^  uc  deceased,  they  iiliall 
not  rlw.)  Pro',  xxi,  10:  'Vir  qui  errftverlt  ft  vUk  doctrlnie,  In  owln 
glgiuitoia  oonunanbltur.'  1%.  xlv.  9 :  '  Inlerttua  subter  conttirbntus  «8t  in 
(nnuwiiii  advBntoa  tal;  SauUarlt  (il>i  giKwiMa.'  Maof  otber  psaaij^ 
CMiM  b«quot«4l. 

yo;.  207.— JVb.  412,  a 
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several  divinely-appointed  vohiclen  in  hta  patli  he  should 
make  use  of  to  pursue  propheticjilly  his  pilgrimftge  tintOH 
it  sfifc  him  in  tho  prcscnce-chambL'r  of  Deuth.  ™ 

We  have  already  diacovered  the  original  of  Gerione  in 
tho  pages  of  John  of  Sanim;  and  it  is  thoroforo  with 
Home  aLrODg  anticipatiun  of  coming  enlightenment  that 
wo  find,  in  the  second  book  of  '  Polycraticus,"  a  lengthy 
troatiflo  on  tho  methods  by  TrhiRb  men  poor  into  thft 
iiiildyn  mysteries  of  death.  Casting  aside  all  unlawful 
means  (for  the  Giants,  however  unsatisfactory,  mado 
part  of  God's  eternal  ordinances),  there  remained  several 
sources,  not  prohibited  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  through 
which  the  approach  of  death  might  be  foreseen.  First  in 
tho  Bishop's  list  stands  Physics  or  Natural  Science.  Tho 
professors  of  Physics  he  likens  to  enrtli-bom  Qiants 
sfcorming  the  heavens,  deserving,  like  tho  Titans,  to  bo 
overwhelmed  by  divine  decree, 

'-^amo  along  fho  dwlarps)  by  gigantic  foroc,  fnrt.ifl(»d  by 
rhnman  stwagrtli,  thoy  waxod  bold  and  doclnrcd  war 
iLgninst  God  Himiielf,  nntil  the  Almighty  scsttered  the  towor 
of  pride  and  engine  of  contntdiction  rising  into  heaven  on  the 
foundatioDH  of  Babel,  and  sent  division  among  their  tongues. 
Since  then  Uivy  bnve  bt'eu  diei[)er»ed  into  viiriou»  sccta  of 
error,  contending  about  trlQe^  and  babbling  paradoxes.'  ^ 

Through  these  loqnaeimis  diatribes  nf  .Tohn  of  Sam m  the^ 
figure  of  Nembrotto,  reputed  founder  of  Babel,  symbol  of 
Physics,  as  Physics  were  known  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
slowly  emorffos.  Beyond  the  triple  measure  of  man's 
stature,  even  in  that  portion  of  his  person  not  hidden 
fronx  view,  the  science  had  attributes  to  inspire  admiration 
oven  in  tho  dark  ages ;  yet  the  speech  was  confinod  to 
ineomprebensible  paradoxes;  and  the  great  arms,  des- 
tined for  great  ochievemouis  in  tho  ages  to  come,  hung 
idle  though  unfettered.  A  warning  note  it  could  give  in 
natters  concerning  life  and  death;  and  with  that  note, 
already  heard  far  ofT,  Reason  bid  Dante  be  content. 

It  is  rather  startling  to  find  in  '  Polycratious '  that  the 
next  oarth-bom  Giant  professing  ability  to  forecnet  doatJi 
is  the  fwience  of  Medicine,  But  a  curious  freak  of  philology 
g&ve  unexpected  support  to  Dante  in  tliis  association  a£ 
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ptiysicinns  amongr  tl»*^  Rophnim.    Tho  Hobrow  word, 
'vrhich,  as  w^  tuivu  se«n,  I^tkIs  itsolf  to  translntion  either 
as  'the  Dead'  or  as  *tbe  Giants,'  appears  in  the  Vnlgato 
'Version  of  Psalm  87,  11  as  'ni(>diri.'     'Numqiiid  mortuis 
Cades  miriibilia  ;  aut  ■medici  f^iiHCitabunt,  ci  conntabimtur 
tibi?*     8t  Angustine  has  a  sermon  on  this  pasHage.  in 
'which  lio  oomuientA  on  tho  Hebrew  word  thus  variously 
translated,    lie  gete  good  morals  out  of  either  roudcring, 
ood  thns  lends  Dnnto  sound  nnthority  for  including  Modi- 
cioo  tn  this  iil-omeutd  cumiwmy.     Physicians  were  in  tluifc 
a^  notoriously  more  addicted  to  the  practim  of  fantastic 
raetbods  of  forecasting  death  than  to  more  useful  business ; 
ind  this  diseomfortiible  art,  combined  with  their  ignor- 
ance and  brutality,  rouseil  againsb  them  a  mingled  terror 
sod  indignation  which   Gnds  continual  though  guarded 
utter&nco  in  medieval  literature,     Fialto.  as  a  sj-mbol  of 
Medicine  at  that   period,  inKpired  Diuite  with  a  terror 
Almost  homorously  exaggerated,     lie  would   have  died 
It  tho  mere  sight  of  hiui,  he  says,  had  he  not  seen  hia 
'ritorte,'    Now  one  mwining  of  the  word  •  ritorte'  is  spiral 
Ttasels  in  which  potions  were  chemically  compounded — 
in  fact,  the  modei-n  *  retort.'    Thus  Dante  gives  a  veiled 
aihuion  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of  tho  physicians' 
•ereta    He  hud  seen  too  much  of  the  way  they  conducted 
tlicar  researches  to  be  quite  frightened  to  death  by  tlieir 
pn^oetications. 

F'Ulteis  painted  as  only  loss  ferocious  than  Briarcus; 
wui,  from  the  extraordinary  emotion  which  tho  mere 
mention  of  Briareus  rouses  in  his  comrade,  it  may  be 
»fe!y  conjcctorcd  that  the  rival  and  detest-e<i  profossion 
of  Chirurgerj'  wan  t_\*pified  under  the  figure  of  thi.-*  mnny- 
hondod  and 'ismiwupnto'  Giant.  Both  these  sciences  are 
tepresented  as  holding  their  right  arm,  tlio  h^gitimate 
and  useful  exercise  of  their  pixjfession,  behind  their 
backs,  and  tho  left  arm.  typifying  'einistop'  doings,  in 
front.  The  chain  whicli  five  times  ouconipasses  them 
lignifiea  that  each  of  their  senses  is  in  bondage. 

Ttie  final  mode  of  forucoKting  death  indicated  by  John 
of  Sarum  is  vaguely  defined  as  'the  Spirit  of  Prophecy." 
Here  it  would  seem  that  wo  find  the  figure  of  Aut^us, 
itanding  for  'Presage  of  Death.'  May  it  not  have  been  a 
sudden  perception  of  impaired  health,  of  which  his  know- 
lof  physiology  (then  included  in  natural  science)  gave 
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him  tho  first  warning,*  which  rapt  Dant«  iuto  Lho  con- 
templatiou  of  age  and  death?    Of  Antsus,  Virgil  notes, 

'he  8pouk5  (intolligibty)  and  is  free'     Such  prcsagoe  do 
indeed  speak  clear,  nor  can  thoy  be  fettered.    Had  Ant^ens 
taken  part  in  tho  great  war,  the  Bons  of  earth  might 
after  all  liavo  conquered,  for  was  it  not  the  absence  of 
any  'presaga  of  death '  which  brought  the  immortal  ones 
victory  in  tho  end?    Suddenly  Antreus  stretched  out  tho 
arms  wiiich  had  wrentled  with  Chrittt  in  thB  giu-den  an^^ 
Meized  upon   Virgil,  who  lifted   Dante  with   him.      Th^| 
sensation  was  not  ngroeable ;  and  Djintw  half  wished  lid 
had  choKcn  'nnothor  way,'  but,  folded  closely  in  the  em- 
brace of  Reason,  he  de*«c«ndod  undismayed  to  the  con- 
templation of  what  the  future  might  hold. 


Tho  story  of  Dante's  life,  told  partly  in   retroepoct^ 
partly  in   anticipation,  has  thus   gradually  opened  out 
before  the  reader.    The  purpoi-t  of  the  elaborate  reference^^ 
to  passing  time  has  been  laid  bare.    Tho  scanty  facta  <4^ 
tho  poet's  life  which  history  h/w  prfsen'ed  have  fallen 
ouo  by  one,  with  clear  marks  of  identification,  into  their 
proper  (toqucnce  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.    Symbole, 
doflcribcd  with  a  wnaUh  of  detail  too  often  regarded  M 
grotesque,  have  been  traced  U*  their  true  nourt-es  in  tlie 
Biblo  and  in  classical  and  medieval  writers,  familiar  to 
Dante  and  probably   to  bin  cuntemiiorary  rcjtdrrK.  anil^H 
stand  revealed  as  essential  pillars  of  tho  great  structurewS 
The  inner  purpose  of  the  poem  shines  out  as  the  comple- 
ment to  the  unfSnisbcd  '  Convito,'  wherein  Danto  declares 
himself  uxgcd  by  weighty  causes  to  self-revelation. 

'  I  am  moved  thereto  by  the  dread  of  obloquy  and  by 
desire  to  set  forth  doctrine  which  canunt  faithfully  be 
fortlt  in  any  other  wise.  ...  I  mean  ubo  to  dtfclare  tho  true 
purpose  u(  these  wunU  of  uiine  which  may  not  beapprehimdvd, 
onleas  I  relate  it.  since  it  ia  hidden  under  the  fifruro  of  an 
allegory.  And  this  dhall  not  only  f^ve  good  pleasure  to 
such  as  hear,  but  alM>  imbUe  instruction  horn-  to  speak  In 


*  Note  Uie  qanlUjrlng  cxpruskui  {xxxU  itS)  hero  used  tixmt  the  Jonroox 
Itar  the  Cm  Lime : 

*  Ch'  «i  v{r«,  k  tiwca  tIU  Mkoor  MpHU 
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this  fJubion    and    how    to    onderatAud    oUier   [&UeKoricaJ] 

Hftd    Dante    long    Burvived    the   publication   of    tho 

'  Commedlii '  ho  could  not  havo  failed  tu  porccivo  that  his 

■JJ^fory,  oven  for  thnt  Uttle  comjmny  of  'inUjllolti  sani' 

OD  whom  hy  i-oimtc'cJ,  had  misled  tho  rmirk.     Some  hint 

ut  a  perception  on  his  part  that  further  U^ht  was  reqairwi 

may  be  found  at  tho  end  of  Ibo  letter  uddroatftd  to  Can 

Grande,  wheru  Dante  oxcusee  himself  from  entering  at 

tho  moment  on  any  exposition  of  the  *  special '  mciuiiii^ 

of  (he  poem.  trii«tiuK  at  some  other  time  to  have  moro 

loirare  for  tho  work.      But  that  time  was  not  to  be 

granted;  and  the  'allegoricid  imd  true  niejuiing'  of  the 

'Inferno'  as  a  revelation   of  Dante's  inner  history  can 

ucvor  now  be  fully  appruhondod. 

It  reiuMns  to  add  that  the  real  work  of  unveiling  the 
existence  of  the  allegory  has  been  performed  by  the  great 
army  of  Dauto  acbolarH  who  in  ro<!eut  yeai-s  have  restored 
the  habit  of  medieval  thought,  buried  within  a  century 
after  Dante's  death  under  tho  new  aspirations  of  the 
Benatssance.  Dante  himself  declared  it  '  impossible  mid 
irratioual '  to  attempt  to  unfold  the  allegorical  until  the 
literal  sense  had  been  cleivrly  grasped ;  and  his  mighty 
erudition  has  totiked  the  acute»t  intellect^!  in  grappling 
with  the  historical,  philological,  geographical,  and  axtro- 
nomical  pi-oblems  presented  in  his  poem.  Not  till  tho 
present  day  have  the  preliminary  difficulties,  due  to 
Ignorance  of  Dante's*  time«,  of  his  favourite  authora,  and 
of  science,  as  science  was  known  to  him,  been  overcome. 
Tho  niasa  of  knowledge  thus  laboriously  accumulated 
cfaeds  at  ©very  turn  fresh  light  on  the  purpose  for  which 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  poem  was  designed, 
ftnd  -will,  it  may  be  auticipatod,  bring  still  further 
illominatiun  to  bear  on  ite  'allegorical  and  true  subject' 
iu  the  future. 

Qkktkude  Leigh. 


*  The  roecnl  Inlftn'raUtlon  I);  BIr  Wlclwt^wl  and  Mr  Oaidner  of  Danta's 
tftofttw  Kfftords  Mlditlotutl  fffoof  ct  Ibe  extent  to  wbtch  Dutte  wu  accus* 
Umid  to  think  In  ayuboi. 
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^  IV.— Tins  VARIETIES  OF  ENGLISH  SPEECH. 

Tm  Bnoi'ah  Dialect  Dictionarj/.     Edited  by  Pi-of.  Josepl 
Wright.     Six  vole.     Oxford :   CUrcudou  Proaa, 
1005. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  even  only  a  few  pages  of  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary  without  feeling  that  we  have 
before  us  not  the  more  or  !eft3  dry  work  "which  fitly  takes 
its  pliii'e  among  the  books  of  reference  on  our  library 
shelve:.t,  but  a  book  stored  vrith  thiuKs  that  come  home  to 
mir  business  and  our  bosoms,  instinct  with  wisdom,  wit,  »nd 
feeling.  It  is  the  object  of  thiw  articlB  tu  jioiut  out  some 
at  least  of  tho  ways  in  which  the  study  of  our  Knglish 
dialects  contributes  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
and  also  bringft  us  face  to  face  with  the  life  and  character 
of  the  British  peasant  and  artisan. 

Tlio  Dictionary  includes,  as  far  na  possible,  the  com- 
plete vocabulary  of  all  dialect  words  which  aro  still  in 
use,  or  are  known  to  have  boon  in  use  at  any  time  during 
tho  luMt  1200  years,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales.  It  further  includes  all  words  occurring  both  in 
the  literary  language  and  the  dialects,  but  with  itome 
local  i)eculiarity  of  meaning  in  the  latter.  Now  it  is 
gcuoraily  supposed  that  the  vocabulary  of  dioloct-dpeuking 
people  is  very  small ;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated  as  a 
scieutifio  fact  that  the  common  rustic  uses  scarcely  more 
than  300  words.  But  this  is  obviouttly  an  erroneous 
theory.  Tho  wis  volumes  of  tho  Dialect  Dictionaiy  con- 
tain in  all  over  5000  pagen,  and  the  number  of  simple 
and  compound  words  in  the  first  volume  (A~C)  ts  17.510; 
and  it  may  bo  Hufcly  inferred,  from  the  careful  statistic* 
given  of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  that  the  whole 
Dictionary  contains  over  100,000  wonhi. 

As  moy  bo  expected,  wo  Gud  in  this  vocvibularj*  an 
immense  variety  of  terms  or  phi-a.-ics  for  expressing  one 
and  the  same  idea.  For  instance,  there  are  approxt- 
mately^350  words  meaning  •  to  give  a  person  a  thrunhing'; 
1300  meaning  '  a  fool ' ;  1050  mejtning  '  a.  tJuLteru ' ;  and  an 
olmotit  innumerable  quantity  meuning  'to  die,'  and  'to 
get  drunk.'  Among  the  animals  possessing  a  large 
variety  of  uame!>,  *  the  Bmallest  X''S  of  "  litter'  holds  a 
very  promiueut  phico  with  over  120  titles  to  diKliuctioo  ; 
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tiiat  handsotne  bird,  the  hickwall,  or  green  woodpecker 
{Gtemu*  viridia),  figurutt  under  aJmoct  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet;  while  the  sparrow  and  the  Bttckleback  also 
ink  high  on  the  li^U  Among  flowors,  the  foxglove  and 
the  ox-eye  daisy  have  the  loi^^t  number  of  recorded 
names. 

There  arc,  of  counte,  many  wonla  in  the  dialecUt  which 

tan  only  be  regarded  as  corruptions  of  literary  English 

words,  as:  obstropolous  for  obiscreporous ;  smotberCAte.  a 

oonfosioD  of  smother  and  suffocate ;  dodous.  'impudent', 

radoi*  an  aphetio  form  of  uudociuu^  uaed  thu» — 'of  all 

the   doscious    loda  1   iver  seed  oor   Sarah's    Bill's  the 

daaeioutiest ' ;  demic,  used  for  the  potato  disease,  etc.,  with 

the  participiat  adjective  demicked,  '  diseased.*  an  aphetio 

form   of  epidemic:   brown-kitus,  or   brown>tittts,   *broo- 

chitis,'  an  attempt  at  popnlar  etymology ;  battle-twig,  *an 

earwig.*  a  corruption  of  beetle  and  earwig;  skeliDtcm, 

'skeleton,'  with  an  intrusive  n,  which  it  has  acquired  in 

common  with  many  words  in  the  literary  laagnage.     It 

wcrald  be  easy  to  multiply  these  examples,  e.g.  abunda- 

tion,  afTordance.  bluttteration,  boldmmptioos,  fanrical.  and 

to  on  ;  but,  considered  relatively  to  the  whole  TOcabdlaiy. 

the  proi>ortion  uf  them  is  very  small. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  beli«f  one«  bald  bj 
edncated  people,  that  dialect  is  a  barbaron>  aad  haphazard 
miapronunciation  of  the  standatd  langaagsi,  due  to  more 
or  loss  wilful  ignorance,  is  now  no  longer  tennbtc.  In 
fact,  rather  *  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg ' ;  it  Is  we  who 
■re  more  or  less  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  elaborate  and 
systematic  ttuuud-iawH  and  tbe  exact  grammatical  rules 
which  have  been  regularly  developed  and  carried  oat  in 
th«  dialocta,  unhampered  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  fashion 
en*  the  regulations  of  h  Rtereotyped  ap^-Iling  400  years 
bdiind  the  pronunciation.  It.  is  >turpri-iug  to  find  in 
what  a  number  of  cases  it  is  tbe  standard  English  form 
which  is  the  corrupt  word,  while  the  dialects  proserve 
the  correct  pronunciation.  To  take  only  a  few  examplect 
lilac  (Syringa  vulgarU)  in  the  dinlect-t  Li  called  layluck, 
r^ularly  corresponding  to  the  old  form  lelacke  found  in 
Baeon'a  Essays.  When  we  say  lilac  we  are  pronoancing 
a  form  borrowed  from  the  cockney,  who  says  •  the  byby  ' 
Instead  of  '  the  baby.'  So,  again,  apricot,  dialect  form 
•prioock,  ep.  Shakeepeare,  'Kich:ird  11'  ui,  iv,  20,  *yond 
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dungling  apricocka*;  coroner,  diuloct  form  crowncr,  betice 
erownnr's  quest  'a  coroner's  inquest,'  cp.  Shakcspeape, 
'Hamlet'  v,  i,  4, 'The  crowner  hath  sate  on  her.  and  finds 
it  Ghriatiau  burial.  .  .  .  But  in  this  law  ?  .  .  .  Ay,  marry, 
U%  crowner'a  quest  law.'  I*eriwinkle  (the  mollusc),  dialect 
form  pennywinklo,  is  correctly  derived  from  O.E.  pino* 
wiucla.  In  cowslip,  dialect  form  cowslop,  the  latter  ia 
not  a  corruption  of  the  former,  but  como«  from  0.E!. 
cu-sloppe,  whereas  cowslip  k*>gs  bock  to  O.E.  eu-slyppo. 
Icicle  boa  not  been  con'uptod  into  icft-shockle,  ice-nhacktu, 
but  botli  are  inflopendent  foniis,  tho  one  derived  from 
O.E.  Ss-gicel,  the  other  from  O.N.  jokuU,  'an  icicle.' 

Beside  tho  old  historical  forms  we  find  still 
IntcreHttng  old  inuanings  prtTscrved  in  the  dialects,  e.g. 
bid,  'to  invite,  esi)ecially  to  a  wedding  or  funeral,'  ho 
bidden -wedding,  'one  to  which  a  largo  number  of  guests 
are  invitod,  and.  as  at  a  penny-wedding  or  bride-wain, 
expected  to  contribute;  bidding,  'an  invitation' — 'He's 
gone  round  with  the  biddins,  there'll  be  a  ruck  o'  folks'— 
ef.  Tindalo  (1534),  MatL  xxii,  fi,  'Ah  many  as  ye  finde,  byi 
tliom  to  the  raariage' ;  bride-ale,  'a  wedding  feast,'  O. 
brjd-ealo;  gossip,  'a  god[tarcnt,  a  sponsor  at  Iwiptism, 
O.E.  godsibb ;  speed,  '  soccoss,'  O.E.  8j>C"d,  in  the  lityrai-y 
language  in  this  sense  only  in  the  phrase  '  God-speed ' 
and  the  proverb  '  More  haste  worse  speed ' ;  to  admire, 
'to  wonder  at,  notice  with  astonishment' — '  Yau  wad 
admire  how  yau  gits  sec  eauds*  (colds)— cp.  Shake- 
spciire.  'Twelfth  Night,"  ui.  iv,  165,  'Wonder  not,  nor 
admire  not  in  thy  mind,  why  I  do  call  thoo  so';  anatomy, 
'  a  skoloton,"  also  •  a  very  thin,  emaciated  person 
animal,'  cp.  Bhakespeare,  'King  John,'  til,  iv,  25,  40^' 
'  Death  . . ,  that  fell  anatomy ' ;  mean, '  to  uttcra  moaning 
sound,  to  wail,  to  complain,"  O.E.  m^*nnn,  'to  lament, 
mourn,  complain';  niece  'a  grand -ditugliter,'  nephew 'a 
grandson,'  both  occurring  in  Shakespeare ;  child,  '  a  f< 
child,  a  girl ' — '  Is  it  a  lad  or  a  child  ? ' — cp.  Shakespeare, 
•  Winter's  Tale,"  iii,  iii,  71, '  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder?' 

An  interesting  elucidation  of  the  common  proverb, 
'Don't  spoil  your  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  t*ir,'  is  given  by 
comparison  with  the  dialect  version  of  it,  which  romain* 
faithful  to  the  original.  Tho  saying,  'Dunuot  loaa  t'yow 
(the  ewe)  for  a  huwporth  o'  tar,'  i.e.  '  Do  not  Iw  niggaiYlly- 
or  cvor-oconomical  in  farming,'  is  recorded  as  far  back  as 


b4 


at, 

iow  '  a    I 

fe \M 

^peare,™ 
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163G  in  the  form  '  hee  that  will  loose  a  shecpo  (or  a  hofjge) 
for  a  pennyworth  of  tan-e  cannot  deserve  the  natne  of  a 
good  husband.'  It  tliuH  b(;comes  clear  that  our  word 
'ship'  is  here  a  dialect  form  of  'sheep,'  and  that  the 
'ha'porth  of  tar"  does  not  signify  tho  remedy  for uleakinj; 
reaael,  for  which  it  would  bo  wholly  InHdnquate,  but  the 
means  for  marking  the  owner's  initial  on  a  sheep's  back, 
U>  prevent  its  boinfj  luirecognisod  when  found  straj-ing. 

Passing  on  from  old  forms  and  meaninf^H  which  still 
lutre  their  representatires  in  tho  standard  lanffuage,  we 
»nie  to  tho  wealth  of  historical  words,  familiar  to  us 
io  our  older  literature,  but  lout  to  our  current  speech. 
Hen',  in  tlie  dialecta,  they  still  lire  and  have  their  being. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  obsolete  Shakespearean 
words  still  Ufied  in  tho  dinlocttt :  bnllow,  baweock,  bisson, 
Ixick-basket,  cater-cousins,  chare,  cock-sbut  tiine,  day- 
woman  ('  dairy  woman  '),  fettle,  flaw  ('  a  gust  or  blast  of 
wind '),  gallow  <•  to  scare '),  glook,  grize,  inkle,  kam,  loggat*. 
laalkiu,  mazzard,  mumbudget,  uina  men's  morris,  nook- 
i«hotten,  orts,  pe»t('a  pet, darling"),  plash  ('a  poor),prin- 
cox,  rack  <*a  mass  of  clouds'],  rother,  shog,  sncap,  eowl 
f'to  drag  by  the  ears'),  sprug,  stover,  tang,  trash  ('to 
lop*),  urt^hin  ('a  hedgehog  '),  yare,  yerk. 

In  some  cases  scholars  have  never  been  able  to  give 
U»  accurate  moaning  of  a  word  occurring  in  O.E,  or 
UTS.  litorature  till  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  light 
or  modem  dialct-ts.  For  instance,  crundel,  used  in  Sussex 
and  Hampshire  for  '  a  rnviuc,'  a  strip  of  covert  dividing 
open  country,  always  in  a  dip,  and  utiually  with  running 
water  in  tho  middle.  In  the  'C<xlex  Diplomaticus,' wlited 
li}'  Kcmble,  over  sixty  *  erundels  '  arc  mentioned,  but  tho 
moaning  of  tho  word  has  till  now  always  remained  a 
pazzle.  Sweet  ('Ags.  Diet.')  defines  it  as  a  cavity,  a  chalk- 
pit (V),  a  pond  (?) ;  Bosworth-Tollor  as  a  barrow,  a  mound 
oTtir  groTOB  to  protect  them;  Leo  ('AngelsJichsischos 
Gbaaar ')  Uii  a  spring  or  well ;  Kemble  as  a  sort  of  water- 
Murae,  a  meadow  through  which  a  stream  flows.  It  is 
the  discovery  of  tho  existence  of  the  word  in  the  dialects 
wliich  places  tho  correct  meaning  beyond  doubt-  Again, 
b  the  O.E.  epic  poem  '  Beowulf,'  occurs  tfae  following 
pueage:  '  Ofer  Jfiem  hongiatf  hrinde  bearwas,'  'Over 
»bicli  [Iftko)  hang  .  .  .  woods.*  The  question  as  to  tho 
uoaiiing  of  '  hrindo'  has  formed  tho  subject  of  frequent 
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discussion ;  and  varioua  translations  have  beon  saggc 
o.g.  'bai'ky,'  'rustling,'  'placed  in  a  ring  or  circle.'     At' 
laat  Dr  Itichard  Morria  proved  fairly  conclusively  that 
the   right  meaning  should  be  *  rimy,  frosty,'  Lbo  word 

*  hrinde '  was  taken  to  bo  a  corrupt  form  of  O.E.  hrlmge, 

*  rimy,  covered  with  hoar-fi-oat,'  aad  this  amended  reading 
was  adopt«d  in  snbsequent  editions  of  the  texh  Now 
thd  word  for  'hoar-frOHt*  in  aovcrol  northern  dialects  is 
rind ;  and,  from  a  philological  point  of  view,  it  is  qait« 
possible  to  connect  the  two  words,  and  justify  the  reten- 
tion of  the  MS.  reading,  whilst  corroborataag  the  accept 
tranalation. 

The  M.E.  poom, '  Sir  Gowayno  and  the  Green  Kni^it^^ 
coutaius  a  large  number  of  wordu  and  phrases 
meanings  of  which  were  only  vaguely  conjectured  before, 
but  which  can  now.  by  the  aid  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary, 
be  defined  accurately,  e.g,  '  molayncs "  {L  IGO),  formerly 
translated  '  round  embossed  ornaments,'  or  '  some  oma- 
meut  on  a  shield.'  The  word  is  not  recorded  elsewhere 
in  Euglitih  literature,  but  remains  in  the  midland  and 
south-midland  dialects  of  toniay  as  muUen,  'the  head- 
gear of  a  horse,  the  bridle  of  a  cart^honie,'  a  sense  which 
exactly  &t»  Uio  M.E.  passage  in  question.  'Muged'  (L  2080), 
given  in  the  Glossary  as  me^uing  ^Tvaa  cloudy,'  is  the 
Bamo  word  as  the  modem  dialect  mag,  'a  slight  rain, 
or  drizxle.*  If  the  native  county  of  the  author  of  'SL 
Gawayne'  were  iu  doubt,  a  cotupurison  of  UL*  laoj 
with  that  of  the  modem  dialects  would  point  to 
shire  an  his  home.  The  *  $hake:speare-Bacon  theory,'  if 
still  considei-ed  worthy  of  attention,  might  be  overthrown 
by  uuy  one  wliu  chose  to  array  against  it  thu  convincing 
noaas  of  evidence  which  proves  Shakespeare's  iutiiiiat« 
knowledge  of  the  Warwickshire  dialect.  ^^ 

The  iUustrations  given  of  the  dialect  senses  of  Ht^ratyf 
English  words  provide  useful  and  entertaining  reading 
on  almost  every  page  of  the  Dictionary.  To  quote  only 
«  few  specimens :  dead, '  faint,  unconscious,'  >  I  was  took 
dead*;  deaf  (used  of  shell  and  kcmellwl  fruit),  'empty, 
*ho  docs  not  look  as  tf  he  liad  lived  on  deaf  nutn,'  said 
of  a  man  who  looks  well-fod  and  prooporous ;  *  t'heef 6 
enough,'  an  ellipUcal  expression  meaning  '  sufficiently 
cuokud.  'Hot  faggots  to-uight'  is  a  not  uncommon  notice 
to  be  acvn.  for  example,  in  tho  windows  of  small  eating- 
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liou&cs  in  Malvern  or  Chelteuham,  where  'faggot*  suggsBts 
to  the  rustic  mind  something  savoury  and  invitiupr-  ^'holly 
mcoonectod  with  '  a  bunillo  uX  bruuhwoud  used  for  fuel ' ; 
|ilgt'  in  several  dialects,  inenns  a  raisin,  hence  Gggy- 
jjf,  '  plum -pudding.'  "We  arc  told  that  a  woman 
this  notice  in  her  ehop-window :  '  Figgy  pudden 
wan  appetiny  a  slice;  moro  flggicr  wan  pouny  a  slice.* 
'As  fahtc  us  a  Cbristiuu.'  said  of  im  unimiil,  is  a  compH- 
mcnt  to  both  the  Christian  and  the  animal,  where  '  fuliw  ' 
i»  understood  to  mean  'sharp,  clover.'  'For  »alo,  130 
acres  of  fog' — so  rau  the  wording  of  a  printed  notice 
oonspfcuous  in  the  market-square  of  Settle,  where  '  fog" 
tooaus  'the  aftermath,'  the  loug  gra^s  left  atauding  in  the 
fioldn  during  winter.  In  a  AI.E.  poem,  whore  the  punish, 
ment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  iH  narrated,  we  read  :  '  He  fares 
fortli  on  alio  faiire  (foui-s).  fogge  watz  his  mete.'  'My 
good  aunt*  is  my  aunt  'by  marriugu.'  Idle  in  'mischieTOua, 
saucy,  flippant.'  It  ie  said  that  half  tlie  choir  in  a  I>orset- 
lire  village  resigned  when  a  lady  told  them  they  were 
[idle';  they  boUevud  she  Imd  uccu)«od  them  uf  Icudiug  a 
uous  life.  '  Sad  bread '  id  '  heavy,  close,  sodden '  broad, 
It  to  Buy  '  broead's  settled "  refers  to  a  fall  in  price. 
'  Small,'  uiied  of  pBOpIe,  meauH  '  thin,  tilender  ' ;  '  aw  knew 
chap  once  'at  Htoo<l  abaat  seven  foet>,  an'  he  wor  soil 
"nn&U  bo  luk'd  like  a  walkin'  clooot)  prop.'  '  An  old 
wt)DUUi,  sevcnty.«ix,  but  youug  atill,'  nieaus  that  she  is 
minja  tried. 

A  noteworthy  featiuv  of  the  dialocta  as  a  whole  is  the 
prevalence  of  rhyming  and  alliterative  oompuuuda.  They 
re  frequently  very  exprewive.  and  even  the  least  dignified 
them  seldom  descend  to  the  level  of  the  mere  '  gee-gee ' 
id  'bow-wow'  of  nursci-j-  language.  It  is  diflicult  to 
''make  a  choiro  amungHt  so  many,  but  the  following  ex- 
amples are  fairly  representative :  argie*bargie,  or  argic* 
borgle, 'to  argue,  biuidy  words';  chim-cham,  'to  talk  in 
a  loD^-winded  style,  to  beat  about  the  bush';  oasy-osie, 
*eosy-going';  fUm-llam,  'idle  talk,  uonseuso';  giddto* 
tddle,  'n  c<mtrivan(-u  uKod  instead  of  u  Htile  or  gate,*  ou 
fuctivo  bar  to  cattle  and  a  trial  to  'stout  persons';  gilT- 
tt  'mutual  obligation,  reciprocity,'  especially  current 
the  proverb  '  gitl-gall"  makes  good  jrieuds" — this  word 
found  as  far  back  us  the  year  1541)  in  one  uf  Latimcr'ii 
sermons :  '  Gilfe  gaflo  was  u  good  fclow,  this  gyQ'o  gufl'o 
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led  thorn  cleno  from  instice ' ;  ham-sfun,  *  irregularly,  con- 
fusedly'; hanchum-scranBhuin, '  bewilderment,  (wmfuBion'; 
havey-eavoy,  •  uosteady,  trembling  in  the  balanco ' ;  ho]a»- 
bolus,  'completely,  all  at  once';  kim-knm,  'awry';  miflf- 
tuaff, 'nonBense*;  ming-mang, 'confusion,  disorder';  uibby- 
gibby,  'a  narrow  escape';  pory-tory,  'loud,  nowy,'  also 
'gaudy';  tacTcy-laoky,  'a  drudge,  a  person  at  every  one's 
berk  and  call.'  ^d 

Wltcn  onco  wo  begin  to  search  for  typical  oxpressive^l 
words  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  them  at  every 
turn.    Terse  and  strong,  or  elastic  and  many-sided,  wo 
instinctively  feel  thnir  foi-ce  and   individuality,  thoagh 
we  fail  to  convoy  it  in  the  terms  of  a  verbal  dcttiiition. 
Not  infrequently  we  must  a^ld  phrase  to  phnuie  in  our  ^^ 
definition  in  order  to  express  the  meaning  contained  in  ^| 
one  simple  ndjective,  as,  for  instance,  wfiuj^hy,  'used  in 
illnees,  nearly  always  during  convalescence,  expressing 
tlie  feebleness,  shakiness,  and  light-headcdness  after  con- 
finement to  bed,'  also.  •  weak  in  body,  especially  when 
accompanied    by  a  tendency  to   faint,'      Characteristic 
dialect    adjectives    are :    brabagioiis,    easj'ful,    feckless, 
^gaumless,  jauuook,  packless,   uiiJcid,  yonderly,  cf.  'Then^^ 

fan  lewlcfc  at  ma  wi  a  lewk  Soa  yonderly  an  sad.*  I^^| 
would  baffle  most  of  us  to  give  the  exact  reproduction  in 
literary  i^nglish  of  such  a  sentence  as,  'Ae's  pinildo, 
palchy,  and  totelin,  ae's  clioky  and  cloppy,  an  a  kiddles 
and  quaddlcs  oal  day.'  But  if  we  cannot  find  the  equiva- 
lents of  adjectiveH  such  as  these,  still  less  can  wo  iind 
parallels  for  the  numerous  figurative  terms  and  phrases 
applied  to  people  and  things,  for  here  we  approach  the 
unlimited  humour  displayed  in  the  dialects.  It  is  of  all 
kinds — the  ironical,  the  sage,  the  frankly  jolly,  the  merely 
ridiculous.    It  takes  every  shape ;  we  meet  it  in  similes, 

letapbors,  proverbs,  and  in  various  other  forms  which 
elude  description,  A  book  of  jokeF^  ih  dull  reading  benide 
the  Dialect  Dictionary,  because  the  former  bears  geuur- 
ally  the  stamp  of  artificiality,  whilst  the  latter  breathes  fl 
forth  the  breath  of  human  nHture.  We  are  hero  in  touch 
with  the  fresh  vitality  of  minds  uncramped  by  the  book- 
learning  which  tends  to  stunt  the  development  of  natural 
genius  and  to  run  nature  into  a  common  mould. 

Amongst  the  tigui-ative  names  are:  a  backfriend,  or, 
a  stepmother's  blessing, '  a  looso  piece  of  skin  at  the  base 
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of  Uio  fin^r-tmil';  a  broad-audH^eese  frioiid,  'a  tmo 
friend,  as  distinguisbod  from  a  cupboard  lover*;  tho 
blacksmith's  dau)jhcer,  *a  padlock';  ctilf-Hck.  'a  tuft  of 
hnlr  growing  on  tba  human  forehead  which  will  not  part 
or  lie  flat  * ;  cat-lick,  *  a  hasty,  indifferent  wasbing,'  cf.  '  a 
Uck  and  a  promii>e';  calf«  tongue,  *a  person  who  is, 
according  to  occasion,  mild-gpoken  or  harsh^spokcn.  like 
the  tongue  of  a  calf,  tsniootb  ou  one  side  and  rough  on 
the  other';  the  one-orm'd  landlord,  'a  pump';  Methody 
cream,  'rum';  Street  and  WnlkerV  pliice, ' out  of  work' j 
a  tbtuik-you-Kir,  *a  second-hand  article  of  clothing.' 

A  charactcri.'d.ic  form  of  huuiour,  often  combined  with 
farcasm,  appears  in  those  compurisonB  wherein  tho  habita 
and  actionfi  of  men  arc  likened  to  those  of  birds,  beasts, 
6shes,  and  even  insect^i  in  real  or  imaginary  situations, 
a^.  aa  busy  as  a  cat  ia  pattens,  said  when  any  uuo  is 
needloesly  busy  about  trifles ;  as  deaf  as  a  haddock ;  as 
fast  as  a  midge  In  a  treac1e*pot ;  as  happy  as  little  pigs  in 
new  straw;  as  hungry  as  a  Juno  crow;  as  lonely  an  a 
steg  (a  goudcr)  in  sitting-time,  said  of  a  bachelor  living 
by  liimself ;  lost  like  a  lop  (a  flea)  in  a  barn,  said  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  a  house  too  big  for  him;  as  slender  in 
the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist,  said  of  a  very  stout 
person :  as  slick  as  a  oont,  i.c.  as  smooth  as  a  mole ;  a» 
'ftkkon  OS  a  wittorick,  i.e.  as  lively  as  a  weasel;  as  wet 

H  drowned  kitten.  A  person  doing  something  in  u 
umsy  manner  is  said  to  be  '  like  a  cow  handling  n 
musket':  a  humdrum  preacher  is  said  to  'go  a-bus'n 
away  like  a  dumbloy-dory  (a  bumble  bee)  in  a  snoxun 
(a  foxgloTe).'  or  'like  a  dumbtc-dory  in  a  warming-pun  '; 
an  old  womuu  gaily  dressed  is  said  to  bo  ■  like  an  old  ewe 
dressed  up  lamb-fashion  * ;  a  restless,  impatient  person  is 
*liko  a  hen  uu  a  hut  girdle*;  a  person  who  suffers  from 
iU-treatment  is  said  '  to  lead  a  life  like  a  toad  under  a 
hnrr«)w';  a  person  with  a  bad  or  no  memory  is  said  to 
have  '  a  memory  like  a  frog-tail.' 

Besides  these  similes  there  are  a  largo  number  of 
longer  ones,  in  the  style  of  those  conversational  allusions 
which  one  had  hitherto  regarded  as  pecuUar  to  Sam 
Weller,  for  example:  *as  laazy  as  Ludlum's  dog  that 
leaned  his  sen  age^n  a  door  to  bark';  'as  thning  (busy) 
as  Throp's  wife  when  she  hangud  hursel  wi'  the  dish- 
doot' — this  allusion  is  brought   in   when  describing  a 
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woman  who  is  for  ever  busying  herself  about  domestic 
[■affairs,  but  whose  honse  is  nevertheless  always  untidy ; 
'as  queer  om  Dick'n  hatband,  thai  w^ent  nine  times  roond 
an"  woald  not  tie  at  last ' ;  •  y're  late,  as  Paddy  Loughran 
eayd  t*  the  ghost':  'to  sit  like  Mumchancer,  who  was 
hanged  for  saying  nothing* — Hurt  wiying  refers  to  an  old 
game  of  cimnce  played  with  cards  or  dice,  at  which  silence 
wna  essential.  To  catph  a  person  napping,  '  as  Moss  caught 
his  mure,*  is  a  saying  which  ocours  an  far  back  »w  Ifl+t, 
in  Taylor's  w^orks.  *  It's  all  along  of  Colly  Weston.*  nsed 
when  anything  goes  wrong,  boars  roforenco  to  a  very  old  m 
phraae  found  as  early  aH  15S7.  | 

The  enormous  variety  of  metaphorical  expressions,  of 
wiao  saws  and  modem  instances,  would  fumiiih  mntvrial 
{or  treatment  as  a  special  study  in  itself.    It  is  impossible 
to  do  juBtice  to  them  when  dealing  with  them  merely  as 
one  subject  among  many.    We  can  only  select  a  few  at  ^ 
random,  sorao  of  them  old  friends,  time-honoured  pro-H 
[Terbs  here  met  in  unfamiliar  guise,  in  certain  cases  pcr- 
'hap«  the  mark  of  a  still  more  honry  antiquity :    'The 
black  QX  *a  trod  on  yer  toes,'  i.e.  you  have  known  mts-fl 
fortune  or  sorrow,  is  found  as  early  oa  Lyly's   works, 
1584;  'he's  gotten  Lawrence  on  bis  back.' i.e.  be  is  lazy; 
•ho  trails  a  light  harrow,  his  hat  covers  his  family';  'to 
put  in  a  stitch  for  a  friend'  is  to  sew  hunicdiy  or  badly;  h 
to  attempt  the  impossible  is  '  to  cut  smoko  with  a  leaf  herf 
hatchot,'  *  to  stop  an  oven  with  butter,*  or  *  to  gape  against 
a  red-hot  ovon ' ;  '  to  eat  bread  dipped  in  fried  water '  is 
to  live  poorly ;  of  scant  fare  received  in  another  person's 
houso  it  is  said,  *  the  shelf  was  pretty  high  * ;  nnpi-ofit/ihle 
employment  is  'bare  work  an  poor  pay,  like  licking  honey 
off  a  thorn';  a  very  cold  wind  is  said  'to  make  thinV 
linings,"  i.e.  to  make  one's  clothes  feel  thin  ;  of  an  a\Tirl- 
cious  iiorson  it  is  said  that  'ho  would  steal  the  cross  off 
an  OSS,'  i.e.  the  dark  marks  across  its  shoulders ;  of  a 
niggardly  person,  tliat '  he  would  skin  a  toad  for  the  hide 
and  tallow.'     To  regain  one's  health  after  an  illness  is  *  to 
gather  strings';  to  pay  attention  to  one's  o^ti  faults  is 
•to  sweep  up  one's  own  doorstop*;  not  to  be  deterred^ 
from  anything  by  blustering  talk  is  '  to  live  too  near  thafl 
wood  to  be  fright^-netl  by  an  owl,' 

Proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  which  explain  them- 
selves are:  'What  do  you  expect  from  a  pig  but  a  grant'f! 
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'■wn  poke  tkaa  podding';  'it's  easxbolding  dowa  the 
latA  -wImb  nohady  polb  at  tfao  string^' ;  *  don't  stretch  thi 
«rms  CardMT  nor  ihi  clesres  reyks  (reach) ' ;  *  Dorer  seand 
jOttT  Gps  in  itiier  folk's  kail ' ;  *  the  mellerest  apple  hes 
&  etawk  («o*e)  fside ' ;  *  money  -nithout  love  is  like  aalt 
iritiMmc  pfldiards';  'better  a  wt>t  mitten  than  a  cold 
hsitd  * ;  *  the  we!l  is  not  mussed  tintil  it  is  dij.* 

InterCBtzng;,  too,  are  the  rarioas  wari>  in  -which  one 
■Ilia  idea  "may  be  expressed ;  for  example,  a  moment  of 
tlma,  TiHtMitly,  is  in  the  raiift«r  (unifT)  of  a  rabbit,  in  tlie 
■hftVing  of  ui  aas*s  lug  (ear).  In  a  couple  of  cat-:«quinb«.  in 
tvo  daps  of  a  lamb's  tail,  in  half  a  doxcn  rmcks  of  a 
wMiler^a  thnub;  a  long,  indefinite  period  of  ttrac  is 
'jnaais.  iaog  jrvan,  and  doakoy's  cars';  never,  is  some 
Soad^  in  next  ireek,  nudsammor-como-neror,  Nerer's 
tide,  Sfc  lOib's  Ere.  St  Pawsle'a  E'en. 

Corramooding  to  those  flgumtivo  and  prorerbiAl 
nyii^B  of  a  general  nature  are  the  more  Ktnrtly  local 
ooee.  ei^. :  *  Aiways  too  late,  like  Mobberly  clock  * ;  '  like  « 
WhiDynirer  cheese,  it  wants  an  nxe  and  a  saw  to  cut  it,' 
ete.  Of  these  the  mo«t  inttTt-stiJig  an>  the  phrtLses  and 
nyiDgB  wherein  some  special  characteristic  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  town  or  district  is  typified,  or  held  up 
to  ridicole,  or  where  itome  nllu^ion  is  made  to  a  current 
tradition.  For  instance :  to  '  creg '  means  to  be  short* 
tempered  or  ill-natured,  like  the  Iidiabit&nts  of  Cra^ 
HQl,  a  geographical  portion  of  Uorsforth  in  West  York- 
dure;  'shipshape  and  Brixtnl  fa.>ihinn '  ni^ities  re.tpeet- 
sbQity,  steadiness,  stolidity  ;  '  tha  knaws  ah'm  Yorkshire 
tn'  is  equi^-alent  to  'you  cannot  over- roach  mc."  '  L<eeds 
loinars '  and  '  Morloy  gawbies '  are  nicknames  for  the 
inhabitants  of  these  towns.  '  Get  to  Melverly  wi'  thee.' 
or  'to  Halifax.'  are  expletiTBH  bailed  on  local  history. 
'Ton  oonld  tell  that  up  in  Devonshire'  is  a  Cornish  ex- 
l«eenon  eqoivolcnt  to  'give  a  cat  a  canary."  'A  Cogges- 
haU  job'  ineauH  in  Efwes  'a  stupid  piece  of  work."  Many 
stories  are  told  In  illustration  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
people  of  Coj^reahall.  Proverbial,  too.  are  the  *moon- 
nkers*  of  Wiltshire,  who  tried  to  rnke  the  moon  out  of  a 
pond  ;  the  men  of  Tlelton,  **at  hing'd  a  sheiip  for  stcMin' 
a  man ' ;  and  the  folks  of  Token,  who  ran  after  the  coach 
in  order  to  aee  the  big  wheel  catch  the  little  one. 

These  qnotationa.  and  many  more  like  them,  woold 
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fumiuh  local  colouring  Cor  the  county  hiatormn  and  tbo 
■tudont  of  English  charoctor ;  but,  in  odditioa  to  this,  the 
Dialect  Dictiouary  is  u  rich  trctiKure-houKe  of  intort^tiii^; 
material  for  the  lover  of  our  national  history.     Here  wo 
find  thu  memory  of  old.    unhappy.   far-ufF   things,  and 
battlos  long  ago,  handed  donii  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, enshrined  in  some  quaint  word  or  phraso.     Op  per- 
haps it  is  the  name  of  some  great  or  uutorious  mnn 
thut  has  now  passed  into  a  rutttic  proverb,  some  notable 
event  in  political  or  Church  history  which,  lon^  after  it 
has  ceased  to  live  in  men's  minds,  8lill  Uugcrx  in  thi-'ir 
speech.   '  Hock-Monday,'  the  second  Monday  after  Easter, 
is  in  Sussex  kept  as  a  feativol  in  remembrance  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Danes  ia  King  Bthclred's  time;  'Kisuing- 
day,'  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  comniemoratee  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Uungerford  in  Berk- 
shire by  John  of  Gaunt  for  its  services  in  some  great 
battle;    *to  run   like  a  red-shank.*  i.e.  to  run  as  fast  aa 
possible,  ia  a  I*imaiJ>hire  phra-o  dating  hock  to  the  i-etreat  j 
of  the  bare-legged  Scotch  rebels  in  1745 ;  a  *Sherra-moor,*H 
used  to  signify  "a  row,  tunnilt,  a  state  of  confusion,"  etc., 
is    originally   a    name   givoii    to    the   Rebellion    of    1715. 
'There's  been  worse  stirs  than  tlmt  at  Lathom.'  ia  gj 
Lauuuihii-c  Baying  used  when  a  flitting,  a  whitewashing,  ^ 
or  any  domet^tic  '  utir '  of  an  unpleasant  nature  makes  an 
apology  needful  on  the  sc^ro  of  untidiness  or  confusion  ; 
it  ulludos  Lo  the  havoc  made  when  the   Parliamentary 
forces  took  Lathom  in  1645.     'It  caps  old  Oliver,  and  he 
I  capped  Long  Crowu '  (i.e.  the  Cavaliers,  so  called  from  tho 
shape  of  their  hat.s),  is  a  Lincuhisljire  saj'iug  equivalent 
to    'it    beats    everything.*     A    'Scarborough    warning *fl 
eignifies  no  warning  at  all;  the  origin   of  the   saying     ■ 
'Tests  on  the   statement   that  in    1557    Thomas  StJtR'ord 
entered    and    took    posjwssion    of    Scarborough    Gaatle 
before  the  townsmen  were  aware  of  his  approach.     *To  _ 
vanish  in  a  bokanlu*  means  to  take  precipitate  flight  | 
after  the  manner  of  Dr  Biiloaniiu»U.  Dean  of  Durham,  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  Hoeing  away  from  tho  city 
with  extreme  precipitation  after  tbo  battle  of  Newbum, 
for  foor  of  the  Sc*)ts.    '  Derwentwater  Lights '  is,  in  North- 
umberland  aud   Cumberland,    a    name   for    the    'aurora 
boroalis';  un  the  night  of  the  execution  of  tho  Earl  of 
Dervventwator  tho  aurora  borcalis  flashed  witli  remark- 
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ahlo  brilliancy,  and  has  since  been  so  nnmod  in  roraom- 
Inrancc  of  him. 

If  tho  historian  con  find  in  the  Dictionary  a  fea»t  of 
gtxtd  things,  fitilt  more  so  will  the  philologist  and  gram- 
marian. Bcgarded  from  n  strictly  scientific  HtJiiidpnint, 
borein  lice  the  chief  value  of  tho  Dictionary.  By  means 
of  a  phonetic  alphabet  it  shows  iis  the  exact  pronuncin* 
tion  of  each  word,  with  the  geo^p^pMcal  area  over  which 
it  extendi.  For  cxanipio,  the  word  '  homo'  hiun  -11  diffcrant 
pronuncintionii,  'house'  29,  'father*  3^i.  Hence  we  are 
■nabled  to  trace  all  the  sonnd-developments  and  sound* 
ehongwi  nrhich  hnT-o  taken  place,  and  are  still  taking  place, 
in  the  living,;  speech  ;  and  the  science  of  language  is  thus 
farthered  in  a  way  which  is  not  possible  when  dealing 
only  vrith  dead  languageti  trammellad  by  a  tnulitiunal 
orthography.  In  the  literary  Inngaiage  many  snundu 
baro  foUon  together  which  have  bu<;u  kept  apart  iu  the 
(tialoetA,  OB  meal  (O.K.  meolu  '  flour,'  and  mifel  *  repast  * — in 
the  dialects  meil  and  mini);  meat  (O.B.  mete,  dialect 
melt),  moot  (O.E.  mi'tan.  dialect  mit).  O.E.  wyrhta,  reoht, 
nritau  have  all  become  'rait*  in  N.E.  pronunciation, 
whereas  in  tho  dialcwta  thoy  aro  rospootivoly  'rU,'  'reit,' 
'rait-'  In  most  dialect*  O.E.  medial  intervocalicd  followed 
by  r  in  the  nest  syllable  has  become  th.  This  explains 
the  reason  of  snch  forms  in  tbo  literary  language  an 
father,  mother,  hittier,  weather,  etc.  (O.E.  faedor,  niddor, 
bider,  woder,  etc),  besidn  lHd<lcr,  fodd(-r,  et^*.  (O.R.  hlj^dcr. 
fddor,  etc.)'  '^o  law  has  been  conifiaicntly  carried  out 
in  the  dialects,  hence  wo  find  orthcr  '  order,'  consither 
'considor,'  powtber  *  powder,'  murtber  '  murder.' 

The  dialects  frequently  keep  up  old  di^tinction8  in 
grammatical  forms  which  have  become  obliterated  in 
the  literary  language,  e.g.  to  keel  vb.,  beside  cool  adj. 
(O.E.  c£'lan,  cAl) ;  kemb  vb.,  be-side  comb  sb.  (O.E.  oemban, 
comb) ;  sncw  vb.,  beside  snow  sb.  (O.E.  enSwan,  snAw). 
In  rim  vb.,  '  to  remove,  make  room  for,'  beside  room  sb. 
(O.E.  rjTnan,  rOm),  we  have  one  of  the  very  many 
instances  where  a  good  useful  verb  has  been  lost  in  the 
standard  language. 

Those  aro  only  a  few  of  tho  most  obvious  ways  in 

which  a  comparison  of  the  dialects  with  literary  Engli>4h 

will    furnish  valuable    materia!  for  the    philologist.     To 

go  into  the  subject  fully  would  be  to  quote  too  many 
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technical  details,  wearyiug  to  the  goucral  reader;  buti 
some  idea  of  the  hiuas  of  philologically  useful  informa- 
tion in  tho  Dictionary  may  he  goinod  from  the  KUitemunt 
that  tho  fonuft  and  uses  of  the  verb  *  to  be  *  occupy  four 
and  a  half  pages,  and  those  of  tho  verb '  to  havo '  six  and 
a  half. 

In  acquiring  a  literary  language  we  usually  have  one 
form  of  a  pronoun  to  loarn  for  nach  caso.  e.g.  Lat.  cjco, 
German  ich.  EukHsU  I ;  but  in  the  dialects  the  pi-onouns 
ai'o  far  more  com  plicated.    For  example,  in  many  northom 
dialects  the  pronoun  for  the  first  person  is  "i '  (pronounced 
like  the  i  in 'it'):  in  interrogative  and  subordinate  aea- 
tonccs '  '  I  ■  is  used  to  express  special  omphasia  ;  and  from 
it  has  been  developed  an  unaccented  form  '  a  '  (pronounced 
like  the  a  in  'at'),  which  can  only  be  used  tn  making 
dircet  assertions.    Thus  iu  one  and  thu  saitio  dialect  wo 
have  three  formn,  'ai,'  'a," '  i,"  which  are  never  mixed  up      i 
syntactically  by  genuine  nntivo  dialect-spoakors.     Such^f 
a  seuteuco  aa  '  her  saw  she  '  sounds  to  educated  oars  like  ^^ 
wilFul  perversion  of  grammar,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing 
of  tho  sort.     The  use  of  'hor'  and  ■she,"  'him'  and 
•  ho '  is  strictly  regulated  as  follows.    The  objective  fomiA 
are  used  for  the  noniinatlve  when    the  pronouns  are 
uuetnphatic,    cs|)ecially    in    tho    Houth^niidlaiid,    eastern, 
suuthom,  and  south-western  counties.    Conversely,  in  all 
those  dialects  the  nominative  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
used  as  tho  eiuplintlc  form  in  the  objiwtivo  caso.     In  tho 
eouth-westem  dialects  inanimate  objects  are  divided  into  ^j 
two  classes.    The  first  or  personal  class  consists  of  formed*  ^M 
individual  objects,  as  'a  tool,'  'a  treo' ;  for  these  mascu-  ^^ 
line  or  feminine  pronouns  are    employed.      The   neuter 
pixmoun  is  uaod  when  referring  to  nouns  contained  in  tho 
second  or  impersonal  class  of  unformed  objects  ua  'water,'  ^ 
'dust.'    In  some  of  those  dialcct-s  the  demonstrative  pro-  ^M 
noun  used  for  tho  first  class  is  '  thick,  thuck,'  and  for  tho  ^ 
second  class  '  this,  that'  ^ 

Agaui,  whereas  in  tho  literary  language  tho  verbal  fl 
endings  are  the  name  whether  Uie  subject  is  a  uoun  or  a  " 
pronouu,  in  many  of  tho  dialects  they  vary  according  to 
tJio  nature  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands,  Scotland,  Ireland,  north  country,  and  most  of  the 
north-midland  dialects,  nil  persons,  singular  and  plural, 
tak«  *  8 '  or  *  e«'  when  not  immediately  preceded  or  followed 
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by  their  ynper  proooan ;  that  is.  wbcn  the  subjeci  is  a 
rsft  OKtetTOga-titv  or  rcUtire  proBOUzu  or  when  tba 
■S  WBlb^eei  are  ae{ianu«d  by  a  clause.  Wlion  the 
BiBiediacely  pnoeded  or  foUowod  by  its  proper 
th»  fint  paraoa  mngalAr  and  the  wboleoC  Uio 
hm-WB  ao  ■penal  eodingB  in  the  abore  dJaluto. 
TUi  rale  haa  ita  hssiorieal  anteoedaota  in  the  odder  periods 
of  tibe  f^igtigh  kmgnagei,  bat  is  now  preaenred  only  in  tlto 
fittlsEta.  A  oommon  dialect  form  of  iho  preeeat  parti- 
ciple haa  the  prefix  *  a-,'  e.g.  ■  a-doing,  a-guiog,'  etr.  This 
Bigniflcant  feature  when  we  mdiiw  tbnt  it  cx- 
the  ori|pn  of  our  pnvient  participle  ending  *-iiiK/ 
«U^  cannot  be  developed  from  the  O.K  -endc  Tho 
fona  irith  tho  prefix  'a-'  repn?<;cnts  the  verbal  noun  (O.K. 
-tmg,  -ing)  preoeded  by  the  prepondou  '  on.'  Tho  propo* 
aitioD  dwiodJed  throagh  Inck  of  stroes  into  a  mero  pivllx, 
aod  was  nltimatcly  lost  in  the  standard  language.  Tho 
(fialeeCa  thos  preaerve  the  intormediat-e  stagou 

The  loan*worda  in  the  dialccttt  would  fonn  a  wide  fiold 
for  inLcreeting  stndy  in  various  ways,  for  tliey  lead  ii8  on 
Ert»n  phonology  and  otymology  to  history  and  ethnology. 
For  instance,  history  t(4L«  ua  that  some  time  bofc^ro  the 
Kormaji  Conquest  M)me  Flemish  people  settled  in  England. 
John  of  TrevMa  writes ;  'The  Plf mmyn^es,  that  wonnth 
in  tho  west  eydo  of  Wales,  habbeth  yieft  here  strnngo 
epetiiB  and  epeketh  Saxonlych  ynow.*    Rut  in  lenming 
»**gt*^"  they  ciirriitl  over  into  the  new  laiijrufij^o  nonui  o£ 
their  own  words  ;  and  these  Flemish  words  bnmght  in  by 
cheae  coloni«t»  are  to  b©  heArd  to-day  in  the  dialeota  of 
tboeo  counties  which  lie  on  the  west  side  of  WalcB,  e.g. 
iioath  Pembroke  ntid  GItunnrgunithin'.     Tho  loun-wordH, 
farther,  bear  coiToborative  t'Cstimony  to  histonwxl  facta 
in  pointing  back  to  tho  existence  uf  Frisians  in  Kont,  the 
L(l«  of  Wight',  and  Hampshire ;  to  an  early  settlement  of 
people  from  the  south'Wcst  of  Englnnd  in  Wexford ;  to 
the  influx  of  &cot«  into  Ulsitor ;  niul  of  Hugm-notH  into 
Norfolk.    They  prove  too  that  far  more  Morraans  settled 
In  tho  south-mtilland  mid  southern  counties  than  In  tho 
n»t  of  England ;  that  tho  Hcandinnvinn  settlors  in  East 
Asglia   were    to   a   great   extent   DoniiH  ;    and    that   tho 
Scandinavians  in  Northumberland,  Durham.  Cumberland, 
Weatmorland.  Yorkshire,  and   Lancashire  were  chiefly 
Norwegians. 

B  2 
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So  far  we  have  dealt  principally  with  the  Hnfj^aLl 
Hide  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary,  but  it  Is  as  a  Ktorehoune  of 
folklore  that  it  appeals  most  ntrongly  to  the  general 
reader.  It  bringn  before  our  eyes  ancient  sport*  and 
RUtttoms  still  practised  in  rural  districUi;  the  grtnieN  oflB 
children,  many  of  tbem  echoing  the  traditions  of  a  dim' 
past  undreamt  of  by  those  who  sing  of  them  now,  old 
superstitions  of  mythical  origin,  popular  beliefti,  charms, 
and  quaint  m«dic.al  Ian;.  We  see  the  strange  mixture  of 
Christianity  and  creeds  of  heathen  times,  of  pious  faith 
and  child-liko  dread  of  the  unknown  and  mysterious, 
common  in  the  minds  of  our  rural  population  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  even  if  lesa  common  to-day.  Then,  too,  in 
the  namefl  of  plants,  seasons,  and  atmoftpheric  conditions 
WD  find  traces  of  old  legends  and  curious  cxplanatloiu 
of  natural  phenomena.  In  the  technical  terms  of  various 
trades  and  industricet,  especially  in  those  that  belong  to 
farming  in  all  its  many  branches,  we  get  gUmpsee  into 
the  doily  toil  of  the  artisan,  the  mill-hand,  and  the  farm- 
labourer  ;  so  that  it  can  lie  truly  said  of  the  Dictionary 
that  it  furnishes  forth  food  for  reflection  on  man,  o: 
nature,  and  on  human  Hfo. 

When  we  come  to  look  tlirough  the  dialect  portrait 
gallery  of  imaginary  beings  we  find  they  are  ehiefly 
monstrous  animals,  goblins,  some  harmless,  some  terrific 
and  of  evil  omen;  the  ghost,  as  the  spiritof  the  doi>arted, 
belongs  rather  to  superstition  among  educated  people, 
and  is  here  scarcely  represented  at  all.  A  dead  man  may 
be  said  to  be  *  tronbleeome.'  or  to  *  come  again  very  bad.* 
but  the  general  terms,  'fearing,'  'frittening.'  'summat,' 
'things,'  usually  imply  apparitions  of  any  shniH",  not 
specially  human.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  names 
of  apparitions.  The  barghest  is  '  n  frightful  goblin  with 
eyes  as  big  as  saucers  * ;  in  some  cases  it  is  loaded  with 
chains  which  rattle  horribly,  or  it  shrieks  in  the  night, 
boding  death  to  any  one  who  happens  to  hear  the  sound. 
Church-grim  is  a  fixed  inhabitant  of  the  church  by  day 
and  by  night,  but  it  only  'maraud-*  about*  in  dark,  stormy 
weather,  or  at  midnight  it  toll»  the  death-hell.  Clap-cans 
is  a  hobgoblin  which  makes  a  clanking  noise  as  of  beating 
on  empty  cans.  Guy-trash  is  a  spectre  generally  in  the 
form  of  an  animal ;  it  usmmJ  to  appear  an  a  horrible  cow, 
a  sign  of  death  to  the  beholder.    Old  Bftker,  Old  Bendy, 
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and  Old  Lob  are  ordinary  *  boggarts.'  Fad'foot  ia  a 
terriblH  '  boggart "  with  saucer-eyos  and  dragging  clanking 
rJinins,  or  it  takes  tbo  form  of  a,  large  sheep  or  dog 
walking  beside  you,  making  a  soft  noise — pad,  pa«l,  pad — 
iUi  its  feet ;  it  always  porttinds  diuit^ior.  Thu  Gabriel- 
chet  is  a  yelping  sound  hoard  by  night,  probably  caiwod 
by  Bocka  of  wild  geese;  It  is  an  omen  of  approaching  death 
to  the  hearer  or  some  one  connected  with  him.  By  some 
the  *  gabble-ratchcB '  oi-e  believed  to  be  the  rcstleaa  souls 
of  children  who  have  died  unbaptified;  by  others  that 
Gabriel  is  condemned  to  follow  his  hounds  in  the  upper 
air  till  doomsday,  for  having  hunted  on  Sunday. 

Then  there  are  the  names  of  the  hideous  crew  of 
by{)othetical  penKmages  invented  to  terrorise  the  young: 
black-boggle,  bugaboo,  pokey-hokey,  Old  Scratty,  Tom 
Ducktn.  v.tc.  Churn-milk  I'eg  and  Metsh  Dick  ara  wood- 
demons  supposed  to  guard  soft,  untipe  nuts,  as  Old 
Goggio  in  the  orchards  guards  tho  unripe  apples.  Billy- 
bliu,  Grogan,  Hob,  Hob-thrush,  the  Leprechaun,  and 
liobin -round -cap  are  benevolent  and  useful  sprites,  if 
properly  treated.  Gathoru,  the  knockers,  nicker,  nuggie, 
and  the  spriggans  aro  gnomes  who  haunt  Cornish  mines. 
The  fairies  also  are  well  represented.  There  are  the 
gentle  people,  the  pixies,  and  the  derricks,  or  single 
individuals,  such  as  Fenodyree,  who  was  banished  from 
fairyland  for  having  paid  his  addrttsses  to  a  Manx  maiden, 
Rnd  OiiiiCHnagh,  who  in  lonesome  Irish  vathiys  makes 
love  to  milkmaids.  Though  belief  in  these  gentry  is  no 
doubt  to  a  great  extent  dead,  its  existonco  is  still  trace- 
able in  numerous  plant-names,  et<'.,  and  in  sayings  such 
OS,  *to  laugh  like  a  pixy.'  i.e.  to  laugh  heartily.  When 
a  child,  usually  good-tempered,  becomes  suddenly  irritable 
without  any  obvious  reason,  it  is  remarked,  'Bless  th' 
bairn,  he  must  hev  been  chaanged.'  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  belief  in  witches.  There  are  forty-six  com- 
pound words  beginning  with  witch.  '  As  fause  as  a 
Pendlo  witch,'  or  'as  cunning  as  a  witch,'  are  Lancashire 
sayings.  The  shoulder-bone  of  a  sheep  is  called  in  Somer* 
■etabire  the  *  hag-bone,'  becaust!  witcJuat  were  bdlicvt^d  to 
ride  on  these  bones.  Their  evil  influence  is  recorded  in 
such  words  as  'blinked'  (soured,  spoiled,  used  of  beer), 
•overlooked,'  'overseen,'  'overshadowed.' 

superstitious  minds  omens  of  dunth  and  ill-luck,  or 
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fortuDe,  ore  present  In 

faolo  in  the  crumb  of  a 

it  is  suppoiied  to  portond 

to  a  small  oblong  cinder 

•  ringing  in  tlic  ciim  in  n  *  deod- 

wt  viek  Bt  the  top  of  a  burning 

mtm  mnuin  on  the  groand  it  U  u 

A  flake  or  ftlm  of  soot  bnnging 

miina  the  fulvoiit  of  n  stranger, 

a  'fitrangor'i    a  'meddem,*  or 

Mnllar  portent.    It  is  '  unlucky  * 

not  for  anlc ;  to  itpend  money 

the  >'ew  Year;  to  kill   'tiod 

a  lady-bird ;  for  a  woman  to 

to  pay  a  visit  before  iihe  has  been 

cs  after  child-birth.     To  kill  a 

I  wft&ing  brings  ill-luek  to  t  hv  Imcon : 

itt  the  pot.    It  is  a  aJgn  of  good  luck 

I  A»  hayrick,  if  you  use  a  grey  hon«e, 

yens  in  a  pod.     Oood  luck   may   he 

m  your  '  smock "  or  '  shift "  iiuido  out; 

a  hole  bored  in  a  wuysido  stone  or 

>le*;  or,  before  occupying  a  fresh 

loaf  and  a  plat«  of  wait  through 

'«f  the  common  plants  aro  rcgurdcsd 

for  example,  to  bring  hawthorn  into 

-a»  VMtsplant  pars^lcy  mcniiH  drnili  to  one  of 

i$«t-    llW  i^OMile  troo  in  unllt^d  the  'Death  utdcr.' 

»  \'time*  ■  Peath-eome-quickly."    It  is  unlucky  to 

t^matialBm  ot  the  black  poplar,  thoy  are  *  Dovil's 

«kM»«Utr  for  kindling  ur  lighting  a  fire;  to 

('  [Canlamin€  pratensls), 

«f  tbo  moet  ancient  suporstttions  Is  that 

Ik  biwii.  which  is  found  in  very  many  ports 

'^in»  uU  the  bocs'  is  to  inform  them  of  the 

t  kW  d«ath  of  tho  head  of  ttie  liouse,  or  of 

•i)t  the  family.    If  the  bees  are  not  told 

Ir  hive«  and  never  return,  or  thoy  will 

pcii|kto  give    Uiem   a   pit^u  uf  funeral   cako. 

•  UM  in  a  whisper ;  and  the  communicjition 

i»  nther  just  before  tho  funeral  leaves  the 

at  tha  montent  when  it  is  starting.     On  the 

r  pmplo  any  it  mnnt  bo  done  in  the  middle 
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I  of  tho  night    Ono  vorsion  of  the  words  said  is, '  Tho  poor 
r's  dead,  but  yo  mun  work  for  me.' 

Naturally,  besides  the  superstitious  fear  of  coming 
dtM8t«r,  is  tho  belief  in  means  for  averting  it ;  hence  we 
find  in  the  dialects  numberw  of  t*hftmiH  b<ith  for  warding 
off  unseen  barm  and  danger  and  for  curing  bodily  HU. 
Among  tho  churms  ngaioat  witchcraft  are :  to  crook  the 
thumb;  to  say 'it's  Wednesday  all  the  world  over*;  on 
the  Nurfaco  of  the  mash  in  brewing,  or  the  Kponge  in 
baking,  to  make  a  cross  with  the  Bnger.  The  perforated 
fragments  of  grey  alum  shale,  called  '  oddcr-sConcs,'  frum 
a  belief  that  the  holes  are  eautied  by  the  sting  of  an 
adder,  *  holey-stoneg,'  or  '  hag-Btonee,'  if  euspended  in  the 
stable  over  tho  hotidit  of  tho  horses,  or  if  attached  to  the 
key  of  the  stable-door,  protect  the  hoTsoe  from  being 
ridden  by  witches.  Flint  arrow-heads  are  a  sovereign 
guard  against  the  power  of  fairies.  A  bunch  of  birch- 
twigs  nr  a  piece  of  niountnin-aiih  tree  nailed  over  the 
door  of  the  house  keeps  out  vritches;  mountain-ash  is 
also  useful  in  protecting  horses  and  cows  from  bdn^ 
bewitched.  The  '  «on-groen' or 'fullen' (tlie  house-leek), 
if  planted  on  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage,  preserve*  it 
from  tho  dangers  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  a  tuft 
of  drie<l  seaweed  kept  on  the  chinin«y-piflfle  can  ward 
off  fire.  An  '  adder-stono '  suspended  roiuid  the  neck  will 
core  whooping-cough,  ague,  and  adder-bites ;  mountain- 
ash  19  ali40  an  effective  charm  for  the  cure  of  whooping> 
cough.     Another   romody  for  this  disease  is  as  follows. 

kc  u  certain  number  of  hodmidudn  (>iniall  HDuils)  and 

a  them  through  the  hand  of  the  sufferer,  then  suspend 
them  in  the  chimney  on  a  string;  as  tho  snails  die  the 
whuoping-cough  will  leave  the  child.  '  If  yo"  light  on  a 
brior-boss  (the  gall  of  the  wild  rose)  accidental  w'on  yo' 
'au  the  tuthacho,  an'  wear  it  in  yore  boa«om,  itll  core 
it';  a.  stolen  potato  carried  in  the  poekot  is  a  cure  for 
rheunuilism ;  the  patella  of  a  sheep  or  the  top  vertebr  i 
of  a  goose  worn  about  tho  person  is  a  cure  for  cramp. 
Then  there  ore  various  old  charms  by  incantation,  as,  for 
inxtAUUe,  the  charm  to  cure  the  ague:  '  T  tie  my  hnir  to 
the  aspen  ti'ee.  Dither  and  shake  instead  of  me  ' ;  others 
t<i  cum  whooping-cough,  *  boneshave'  (»ciatic{»),  warts, 
and  •  kibes ' ;  to  *  stent '  (stanch)  blood,  etc. 

Should  tho  ostomal  charms  fail  to  cure  bodily  ills. 


i 


-^      :*:=£.  'T  =  ~^rzE^  :?  z> i-" "^h  speech 

UK-  jii    II     K  liiK  ^^^^L  -£^  iir  loe  -  rcomasis,'  take  a 

KBHieaHC:     A.  IMC  Bc  JiH.  jumnizcf .  boQ  for  some 

jeaszK.    ^K   -no.  no^BK  lae;  vaso*  :o  the  diseased. 

ntiBMiii^  k.  Is^  SBHE  son  A  anaS.  qamnaty  of  water, 
.fTinga.  11  ni'wir*  is  &  o^  isr  ecfie:  -erQoke,'a  mixtare 
nc  yfnw  «nffw.n-  ^hl  nBE^'*  jBTTg.  osed  OB  a  remedy 
^iFseaMBL  TWsEBciirv^QcpEBg-eaagliareof Tsiioas 
mrrm:  siaac  aaa^mo^  feied  Kaee.  wood-tice  taken  aa 
3dI&.^K  JMg  «C  a  AinMy"*  oos-Le.  the  dark  line  upon 
3»  liiiiiiMBi  I  ^ppond  ao  be  made  b>-  the  legs  of  Christ 
i»  ^  rx«e  3ia»  Jsv^e^  easen  whli  bread  aud  batter, 
-  siMOsb-dce^.'  -am  oamamim.  polypody.  Another  cure  is 
"t«Mgiiy  A  fi««.  Goad  m  the  momb,  which  is  supposed  to 
■TTfTT  TMs  iiwi^li  ktmn.  the  patisit.  Cores  for  consump* 
■±m.  azr:  -adder-lmidi,*  made  of  the  flesh  of  an  adder 
aofied  wisfc  cUe^n  ;  'ImigBaf  oak,'  hazel-crottles ;  'mug- 
v^a^'  jHMigwwt ;  *  famg'Wort,*  the  Jerusalem  cowslip.  An 
infaacn  of  the  lesTes  d  brooni  is  held  to  be  a  great 
specifie  m  diupwirwl  eases;  a  cnpful  of  tea  made  from 
mne  learns  of  'adder's  tongue'  {Sagittaria  sagittifolia), 
taken  dai^,  is  a  good  strengthening  medicine;  house- 
teek.  well  poonded,  and  mixed  with  a  little  cream  and 
lard.  Conns  a  cocking  application ;  the  silver  weed  {Poten- 
tUta  amaerina)  is  also  used  to  allay  inflammation;  pufF- 
faaDs  and  czystallised  gypsom  are  supposed  to  stop  the 
Ueeding  of  wounds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  besides  the  plants  associated 
with  superstitious  belief  and  rustic  medical  lore,  those 
which  are  associated  with  some  Bible  story  or  religious 
legend,  e.g. :  '  Aunt  Mary's  tree,'  a  name  for  the  common 
holly,  connected  in  folklore  with  the  Virgin  Mary; 
'  Christ's  thorn '  (CraUegua  pyracantha),  the  tradition 
being  that  the  Saviour's  crown  was  made  from  this 
plant;  'drops  of  Abel's  blood,*  buds  of  the  red  fuchsia; 
'the  eye  of  Christ,'  the  germander  speedwell;  'Geth- 
semane,'  the  early  purple  orchis,  said  to  hare  been 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  to  have  received 
some  drops  of   blood  on  its  leaves,  wboice  the  dark 
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Btaiiu;  *Good  Friday  flower'  (Atlojca  moachatellina),  from 
the  cruciform  foiir-cloft  corolla  of  its  topmost  llower; 
'LoAly's  milk  silo"  {PulmtmarUi  ojjicintdia).  According  to 
the  old  legend,  during  the  flif^ht  into  Eg^rpt,  somo  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  milk  fell  on  the  loaTes  o{  tbi:9  plant  and 
cauKud  thu  wliitt^  bpuU  wll^h  which  they  are  Ktill  attained  ; 
another  name  for  this  phtnt  is  'Mary's  tears,*  a  siiailar 
legend  tracing  the  spots  to  the  tears  shed  by  ber  at  the 
Crucifixion;  'Lazonis  flower,'  the  fritilli^ry ;  'St  i'et«r'd 
herb/  the  cowslip,  which  KUggestw  the  bunch  of  keys ; 
'Satan's  cherries,'  the  deadly  uightsbade;  'Satan's  snuffs 
box,'  Cho  puit-balL 

Other  curiouH  and  amusing  plant-names  are:  'Jump 
op  nod  kiss  me ' ;  '  Kiss  me,  Jobu,  at  the  garden  gate ' ; 
'Meet  her  in  the  entry,  kiss  her  in  the  buttery,'  name* 
for  the  common  pansy  ;  '  Pretty  maids '  {Saxifra<ja  tjranu- 
lata)',  'Two  fu«ea  under  a  hat,'  the  common  eoiuniMuo; 
'  Welcome  home,  husband,  though  never  no  drunk,'  the 
yellow  stonecrop ;  'Mew  Year's  gift.'  the  winter  aconite. 
Very  many  more  such  us  these  might  bo  quoted,  for 
indfted  the  dialect  plant-names  would  form  in  themselves 
a  goodly  dictionary;  but  we  will  now  turn  to  another 
page  in  the  book  of  nature,  closely  read  by  the  dwellers 
iu  the  country. 

To  the  rtistio  who  lives  by  tilling  the  soiU  or  by  tending 
Kbeep  and  cattle,  the  proHpect  of  fair  days  or  foul  is  all- 
important :  we  therefore  find  in  the  dialects  a  mass  of 
mather-Iore,  in  part  bum^d  ou  old  Huperhtitiou,  in  part 
on  trustworthy  obser^'ation.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
douds  and  wind,  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the  rarions 
■igna  of  tJio  approach  uf  winter,  or  the  advent  of  spring. 
ore  all  obeerved  and  studied.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
old  poetic  tradition,  such  as  the  'sun-donee,'  long  ago 
cemniemorated  in  Suckling's  lines : 

'  But  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way  1 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight '  — 

uid  poetical  names  like  *  the  shepherd's  lamp,'  the 
evening  star,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  prosaic  oompariaoD 
which  likens  clouds  to  'wool-packs'  or  *  fllly-taila,'  and 
t4?nQ«  the  moon  'the  parish  lantern."  Very  expressive 
are  tlie  pbcaees  describing  cold  wind  and  rough  weather ; 
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tbere  are  plenty  of  home-made  medi 
intomally.    Some  of  the   recipes  fo* 
the  nature  of  the  charm ;  e.g.  for  ti 
'  dunderbolt '  (a  celt  or  foBsU  boh)n< 
hours,   and    then  dispense    the  wt 
Some  are  strange  and  noMty  concoct 
remedien  distilled  from  plants.    Sp 
medicaments  are ;  '  cindor-t«a,'  or 
di'oppiiig  a  live  cinder  into  a  bt 
given  to  infants  as  a  core  for  <> 
of  porter,  sulphur,  and  sheep'^ 
for  measlee.    The  cure«  for  wbo' 
sorts :   roast  hodgohog,    frieil 
pills,  the  hair  of  a  donkey's  e: 
its  uhouldors,  supposed  to  bo 
as  he  rode  into  Jerusalem)  t- 
'  golden -locks,'  the  common 
holding  a  live  toad  in  iW 
extract  the  cough  from  th. 
tion  are:  'addor-broth,'  i 
boiled  with  chicken;  'lum 
gons."  mugwort ;  '  lung-w- 
iiifustou  of  the  loavoH  i  i 
specific  in  dropsical  v. 
nine  leaves  of  'addei' 
taken  daily,  is  a  gon 
loek,  well  pounded, 
lord,  forms  a  cooling' 
tilla  an/terina)  is 
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halls  and  crystalli 
bleeding  of  womi-i 
It  is  intereatii 
■with  superstition- 
which  are  uwiocir 
lugend,  e.g. :  '  Ar 
holly,   conneci- 
•Christ's    thti 
ljt.'ing    that    1 1 
plaut ;  '  drop>^ 
*  the   eya  of 
semane,*  tf: 
growing  : 
some  dr<M 


*:  1  >  branch  of  foIkloTO 
■I  ;;d  scattered  up 
1    logother  under 
:  .r  instance,  February 
iicly  appreciatod  by 
,    .^iih   the  industry  to 
•■    Tho  Dialect  Diction- 
iiion   concerning    many 
mJustries,   o.g.   weaving, 
wait-making,  pottery,  c««l 
•L.vo  their  epet-ial  vocabulary 
woights  and  measures  also. 
.•at  localitins,  and  acrordiog 
-  ,Je  weighed,  aio  -well  worth 
..  meaaure  of  standard   value, 
^^tf  siT.o  nil    the  country  o^-or. 
.^^^Qiv  fur  well-known  articles  !« 
^fwpota  may  be  sold  by  tho  '  pioce,' 
'frBit  by  tho  'pot;  hopM  by  tho^ 
,^*  wood  by  the  '  cord.' 
-^   rfprosented    in    the    Dialect 
V  ualurally    tho    chief,    because    i^_ 
'  ,:iited  districU  like  coal-mining  ufH 
.  ',r,  iho  land;  honcB  we  may  find^ 
^jj,  of  dialect  terms  relating  to  land- 
[.  imping,  or  ploughing,  or  donoting 
by  the  labourer  in  tho  field.     Wo 


^hgn  by  InC  laoourvr  m  i""  iiw<m.  ••■" 
^^Tj^  all  the  lore  relating  to  animals ; 
■^^^jL-ahoen.  siich  as  'dinmont.'  'shcaf^ 
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' '  ■  the  exact  commands  tron- 
118    interjections,  such 
i-iji,'  •  cubba-hoult,' '  cup- 
-Luop";    the   enticing   cries 
I  M  or  pigs  to  the  sty,  such 
'  ric-sic,'  addrosfiiid  to  pigs. 
■iLiuons,  'wid'  to  ducktt.    But 
*  ilie  harvest  words,  for  they 
J  scenes  which  cuii  iiuvor  cdue 
I :»  aud  momoried.    We  are  glad 
I .'   t'(ir  all   time   be  recorded  thus 
<:t.-uiil,  for,   since    reaping-nutchineM 
'.'.w  sound  of  tho  mower  whetting  his 
I   hoard  in  the  land:   wo  no  longer  soo 
'\lis  together  binding  tho  sheaves;  and 
-uri.'d  country  customs  of  the  'harvest- 
'u'o  rapidly  deciiying,  if  not  obsolete. 
u   handful  of  com  to  be  reaped  was  always 
ly  nf  the  harvest^home  feast.     Tho  stalks  weni 
il;ut.od  togcthor.  and  then  the  whole  was  placed 
'xti  the  dour  in  the  kitchen  or  over  tlie  chimney-piece. 
'^iT»  to  remain  throughout  tho  winter  for  good^Iuck 
^nl  U9  a  charm  against  witchcraft.     Frequently  this  last 
11-  iif  was  dreased  up  to  appear  like  a  rude  human  flgure, 
|uily  dccorutod,  and  carriiKl  home  in  triumph.     Names 
fur  this  '  last  cut '  are :  cailleach,  churu  or  kim.  comy- 
ilcill,    kern-doll,    mell-doU.    cripple-goat,    gilach.    gninny, 
bnrct,  zn&ideu,  hurvuHt^iuHidcu,  harvest-tiuiM^n,  the  mure, 
the  neck.     The  ceromouios  of  'crying  the  mare'  aud 
•  ("Tying  the  neck '  (cf .  Norw.  dial,  nrh;  a  shoaf)  are  each 
minutely    duwcribed.    with    the    variatiomi    belonging    to 
different  distnctH.    Some  writ«rti  liavo  confounded   tho 
two  customs,  but  they  are  originally  distiuct.    When  a. 
farmer  has  ended  his  reaping  aud  the  wooden  bottle  Is 
passing  mei-rily  round,  the  reapers  form  themHclves  into 
two  bonds  and  commence  the  following  dialogue  in  loud 
shouta,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  chant.     First  bond:   *I 
buve  her,  I  have  her,  I  have  her.'     SeiMjnd  band :  'What 
hast   thee?'      (Every  sentence  is  repeated   three  timtM.) 
'A  mare.*     'Whose  is  her?'     *H.   B.'s'  (naming  their 
luAstar,  whoso  com  is  all  cut).    'Where  shall  wo  send 
her?'     *To  C.  D.*  {naming  some  neighbour  whoso  com  is 
BtiU  standing,  and  who  therefore  may  bo  supposed  to 
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nood  the  loan  of  a  mare).  The  triumphant  shouting  ovor, 
'die  neck'  ib  performed  in  a  simtlur  mnnnor,  but  the 
neck  itself  tii  preserved  by  the  owner  aud  not  sent  to  a 
neighbour.  The  '  harvest-cart '  which  carries  home  tba 
last  load -was  sometimes  decorate<l  with  ash-boughs,  anc 
on  it  rode  boys  Hinging  traditional  BOngu,  Buch  as: 

'  Mester  ,  ,  .  ee  got  'ia  com, 
Well  tthorn,  well  mau'u. 
Never  hulled  ower,  yet  never  stnck  faet. 
And  "iB  'urveiit  eart'ii  cumin  home  at  latit.' 

Then  followed  the  feast  called  the  chum-supper,  mcll* 
supper,  or  hockey  ;  and  the  evening  concluded  with  music, 
dancing,  and  general  jollity.  The  day  when  the  Inbourerfl 
i-esomed  the  usual  order  of  work,  after  the  harvest  weeks 
were  over,  v.-tut  known  as  'Son-owful  Monday.' 

To  illustrate  at  nil  adequately  the  popular  cuatoma 
current,  obsolescent,  and  obiiolete  recorded  in  the  Dic- 
tionary would  require  a  book  of  no  mean  size.  All  that 
space  permits  of  here  is  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  dilTorent 
heads  under  which  they  might  be  classified.  There  are 
the  customs  belonging  to  birth ;  for  example :  the  *  bed> 
alo,'  'blithe-meat,'  'merry-meat,'  •  cummcr-skolls,*  tho 
'head-washing'  or  'wetting  of  the  baby 'a  head."  names 
for  the  feast  given  to  visitors  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  birth 
of  a  child;  the  ceremony  of  presenting  tho  new-lx>nifl 
infant  with  a  piece  of  brwwl,  n,  pinch  of  salt,  anil  an  egg ; 
the  offering  of  Tun-butter,"  i.e.  fn-'sh  butter  molted  with 
brown  sugar  and  rum,  aer^'ed  with  '  haver  bi-oad '  to  sub- 
sequent callers;  the  presenting  of  the  'christening  bit' 
to  any  one  met  in  the  road  as  the  christening  party  goes 
to  church.  Wedding  customs,  such  as  tho  distribution  of 
'ball-money'  by  tho  bridegroom  at  the  church  gate  ;  th>  ^ 
serving  of  the  'bridu-alo*  to  tho  wedding  party  ou  Itafl 
return  from  church;  the  collection  of  'hon-brasj*,'  or 
money  given  by  tho  bride  or  bridegroom  the  evening 
after  their  marriage  to  enable  their  friends  to  drinkH 
their  health;  the  lifting  of  the  bride  over  the  'petting* 
stone'  at  tho  church  gates  after  tho  ceremony;  the 
jumping  of  the  bride  ovor  the  threshold  of  her  new  home 
for  luck ;  the  thi-owing  of  the  bride-cake.  Further,  all 
tho  ancient  wuilding  sports  are  chronicled  :  the  'creeling/ 
the  'limning  for  the  bride-door," '  tho  riding  for  tb* 
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etc  Funeral  ctvitonis,  euoh  as  the  '  laitlung,'  or  coromoaial 
inritinj;  of  relntions  and  friends  to  tho  bunni ;  the  spread- 
ing of  the  f luieral  repast ;  the  distribution  of  the  '  buiying- 
biscaits'  among  the  nioamers  by  tlio  'servora'i  tho 
•ringing  tho  de«d  home"  while  tho  ftmcral  is  on  it^ 
way  to  church  :  the  attendance  of  tho  mouniern  at  church 
&t  tho  '  month's  end '  after  a.  death. 

Then  there  are  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  customs 
belonf^n]|i;  to  sainta'  days  and  other  seasons  of  the  ccdoei- 
iMtical  year,  such  as  *  Catterning,'  going  round  begging  for 
applet*  and  beer  on  St  Catherine's  Day.  November  25; 
Mmilarly,  'CLcmancing'  on  St  Glomont's  Day,  Novem- 
bnr  23— blacksmithn  hold  a  feast  on  this  day,  for  St 
Clement  is  their  patron  saint;  'gooding,' collecting  alraii 
or  gifts  on  St  Thomas'  Day;  ' Psalm-cofcing '  or  'soul- 
calcing,"  collecting  cakes  on  All  Saints"  Day  while  singing 
special  '  souling-sungs  ' ;  ■  hnlling,'  a  coroinonial  procession 
on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  in  commemora- 
tion of  tho  Kt^ir  of  tho  Wiso  Men ;  and  all  the  manifold 
Lent  cuatoins,  many  of  them  connected  with  tho  eating 
of  spoeial  kinds  of  food,  such  as  'carlings'  or  grey  peiw 
on  Tassion  Sunday,  figrt  on  Palm  Sunday,  '  fruiters '  on 
Ash  Wednesday,  'oollops'  on  the  day  boforo  Shrovo 
Tuesday.  Shrovetide  is  a  time  of  festivity,  and  many 
■portSf  sach  as  the  'drowing  o'  cloam'  (throwing  of 
crockery),  belong  to  this  tieaMOn.  Among  Easter  customs 
the  '  Pace-egging '  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  iutei*esting, 
with  Us  songs  and  egg-rolling.  There  are,  besides,  tiio 
New  Year  coremonicM  and  Christmas  mumming  plays; 
the  'howling'  or  wassailing  of  orchards;  customs  con- 
nected with  wells:  doings  at  feasts,  wakes,  and  hiring- 
fairs.  All  and  more  than  those  are  to  be  found  doscri1>ed 
in  the  Dialect  Dictionary,  and  thuH  we  have  in  ita  pages 
B  gathered  hoard  of  treasures  new  and  old,  not  only  for 
the  philologist,  tho  historian,  and  the  folklorist,  but  also 
for  every  one  who  cares  for  the  national  history  of  tho 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  people. 


Art.  v.— TUB  CASE  FOB  TIIE  GOAT. 

1.  The   Hook   of  the    Gnat,      By  H.    R  Ilalincs   Poglt 
Third  edition.    London  :  Upcott  Gill.  1S8G. 

2.  Mitch-yontit  and  their  MaTUxgement.  By  Bryan  Hook. 
Luadon :  Vinton,  1890. 

3.  LaChkcre.     By  Joseph  Crepin.     Paris;  Hachotte,  1906. 

4.  Type*  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animaia.    By  C.  L  Plamb^^ 
BoHton,  i:.S. :  Ginn,  1907.  ^ 

5.  Herd-book,  IfiOfl ;  Lint  of  Membem  and  Anntutt  Report 
of  the    Britiah    Goat    Soctrty.      Kingstou-on-Thutncn  ^ 
H.  S.  HolmoB  Pcglcr,  AUcrton  House.  ■ 

6.  Journal  of  the  British  Dairy -farvier*'  Ag»ociation. 
London:  Vinton.  1005.  1000. 

7.  Reports  of  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  ^Fa^ta 
Fever  under  the  sup^nnsion  of  a  Commiitw  of  the  Royal 
Society.    London:  UarrUon,  1905. 

8.  Second  Intrnvx  R^eport  of  the  Royal  Commitsion  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  irhitions  of  Human  and 
Animal  TuhKTculosiit.  ((;d.2332.)  Loudon :  Wyinan.  1907. 

*  There  in  no  house  possessing  k  gont  but  a  blossiog  nbldoth 
therein;  aud  thvre  la  no  tiou»o  contaJtiini;  three  gottt«  hul 
Uw  angols  p&ga  the  night  praying  there,' — Maltcmft, 

It  i»  fabled  that  n  Iitt!e  excursionist  of  the  Countrj- 
UwUdny  t\ind  once  toorfnlly  refused  a  foamiu^f  mug  of 
xmarm  milk,  bei^iuse  it  had  been  >  Rquoczod  oat  of  a  muddy 
cow,  and  mother  alnnys  geU  her  milk  from  a  nice,  rlean 
■hofh*  43ro\vu-up  jjeoph^  may  bo  interested  in  anutlior 
MMurc«  of  milk-supply  than  the  cow  when  they  learn  that 
K  goat  han  given  half  a  ton  of  lullk  iu  a  year,  that 
IpMl's  milk  is  often  as  rich  again  ha  cow's  milk,  and  that 
in  this  country  it  may  practically  be  guunintccd  to  bo 
tn^  from  the  bnciltus  of  tuberculosis.' 

Since  the  recliflcovery  of  the  valuable  animal  wfaiob 
bM  been  duhlxnl  the  •  i>oor  man's  cow,*  and  the  formation 
*it  llw  Bkitish  Goat  Society,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
v4  «  ecntur>>  ago,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to  ttpread  a 
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•  caUouancw  which  mh  only  come  limn  wtlfiil  le:tionui»>.  Tbe 
.  •■Muita  Ut  tatdlMm  or  tfiutlng  to  luck.'—'  Bri!ii.h  M«4Ica] 
,'  Mm«)i  9,  1007. 
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lowlctl}^  of  tho  useful  qualities  of  whnt  Mr  Hook  has 
cjillad  'the  most  iuteltigout,  must  cugBj^ng,  and  moat 
picturosquo  of  domestic  cattle'  Several  dozen  n»i*wt««iy 
are  now  exhibited  for  prizes  at  the  Dairy  Show ;  thoN 
flnimala  tmvo  also  a  section  to  themselves  at  many  of  tho 
comity  a^riculturiil  »ihuw»t :  and,  a^  n  result  of  careful 
[HtTcdtng,  good  milking  strains  have  bocu  evolved  and  a 
pail  record  has  been  mado  which  Mr  Holmes  regler, 
writing  iu  18S5,  (teemed  to  find  it  difHeult  to  bcliore 
possible. 

But  ignorance  ait  to  the  economic  vnlae,  the  habita, 
uid  the  improved  breeds  of  the  goat  is  still  prevalent. 
A  wider  acquaintance  \nth  the  truth  about  raoea 
pauprris  might  leml  tu  such  an  improvement  of  cha 
Bt&mina  of  country  and  town  children  that  we  hara 
itometiiuce  been  inclined  to  think  that,  now  that  the 
Utility  Poultry  Club,  tbe  Xatioual  Poultry  Organisa* 
don  Society,  and  other  active  agencies  are  at  work  in  the 
interasta  of  pouUi'y,  a  little  of  the  attention  which  is 
doroted  by  public  men  to  the  extension  of  pooltxy- 
koeping  might  be  directed  to  helping  forward  the  eaiUM 
of  the  humble  milk-giver  from  which  it  secma  pa«lble 
to  derive  a  more  substantial  return  for  a  smaller  expendi- 
ture of  caab  and  labour  than  from  any  other  donuBtiektod 
creature.  It  i-s  nut  only  that  tbo  goat  prodooas  a  rola- 
tively  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  exoepdonaUy  rich  milk* 
but  tlidt,  aa  we  have  said,  this  milk  may  be  drank  prac- 
tically Avithout  any  risk  of  tubercular  infection.  How 
much  this  means  in  the  case  of  milk-KUppliee  for  infanta 
is  ob^Hous.  Adulta  nmy  be  able  to  resist  the  onfiiaught 
of  the  tubercular  bjictUi  with  which  so  large  n  propor- 
tion of  cow's  milk  is  unfortunately  charged.  Infants, 
into  whotie  diet  larger  quantities  of  milk  ent«r,  can 
hardly  hope  to  come  off  bo  well  in  tho  irtmggle. 

Lei  us  briefly  establt.sh  the  facts  as  to  the  quantity, 
i]tiAlityi  aud  bonltby  charncter  of  goat's  milk.  Tho  socre- 
tary  of  tha  Goat  Society  has  himaelf  supervlaed  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  the  yield  of  a  goat  at  Great 
W'ulthuiu.  He  found  tbo  daily  average  to  be  10  lbs  iioza., 
or  more  than  a  gallon  u  day.  This  animal  bad  been  in 
□lilk  for  more  than  iive  months.  Its  yield  is,  of  course, 
more  than  is  customary ;  but  there  are  plenty  of  goats 
in  the  country  which  give  five  gallons  a  week,  and  thou- 
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Biindit  which  yield  a  somewhat  smnllGr  quantity.  Tha 
American  Milch  Goat  Association  will  not  admit  to  Its 
rogistor  a  goat  giving  lorn  than  a  quart  a  day.  The 
author  (tf  *  La  Ch^vre '  sayn  he  knows  of  an  Alpino  goat 
which. '  when  newly  kidded,  and  us  a  roault  of  a  remark- 
ahlo  appetite  and  of  special  feuding,  gave  eight  litres  (say 
seven  quarta)  daily  for  three  weeks  '  I 

As  to  the  quality  of  goat's  milk,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  puhlic  should  he  under  a  mttiapprehension,  for 
even  Dr  Frcyhprgor,  pathologist  to  the  London  County 
Council,  is  reported  to  have  said  at  an  inqueet  ■  that 
*goat'H  milk  is  worse  than  skimmed  milk,  and  does  not 
contain  sufUcient  fat  and  Mugar.'  He  was  at  once 
anBwtired  in  the  medical  and  lay  preiin ;  for  the  data 
regarding  the  respective  qualities  of  goat'u  and  cow's  milk 
are  unassailable.  So  long  ago  as  1870,  Dr  Voelcfcer, 
F.R.S.,  reported  on  samples  of  goat's  and  cow's  milk  that 
thoy  contained  respectively  7*02  and  3*43  of  pure  butter 
find  5*28  and  5*12  of  sugar.  A  later  comparative  analysis, 
the  cow'»  milk  in  this  case  being  from  the  Thinner  of  the 
champion  milking  prize  at  the  Dairy  Show,  nesnlted  as 
follows : — 


Water 

Bultt-r  fat . 

Milk  hogar 


Stevenson  and  Murphy's  'Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health '  states  the  pci-ccntJigo  constituents  of  human, 
cotv's,  and  goat's  milk  as  follows  :— 


tfiik. 


flunun 

Cow's   . 


7iiUl 


BMii.    \^''^^ 


ISHB 
IS'CS 
14-SO 


hu. 


S'»  I  S'78 
3*»  S'OO 
4 -SO    1     4-78 


As  Dr  Freybet^er  spoke  of  skimmed  mlik,  its  compoeitioa 
•  •  DftHr  Tel«gnph,'  Anpiat  15, 1006. 
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may  l>e  added.  It  is— proteids  4'03,  sugar  4. 04,  fot  I'O, 
and  wat^r  90-12.  The  I,ondon  County  Council  patholo- 
gist might  also  bo  referred  to  Dr  Eustace  Smith's  well- 
Imowii  work  on  *The  Wostiug  Ditteatios  o£  Infants  and 
CbildreQ,*  In  which  wo  read : 

'  With  5oDie  childrvu.  iu  Bpit«  of  all  po»»ibtu  iirccautioiU!,  oon'it 
miik.  however  carufully  it  may  be  prejiared  and  adminUtered, 
cauDot  be  digested.  ...  In  such  cases,  If  there  are  obJectioDB 
to  a  wot  uuK^  recourse  muut  be  had  to  the  utilk  of  •tome 
other  animal,  and  preference  should  be  gireu  to  a  milk  which 
contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  casein  than  is  found  in  the 
uiilk  of  the  cow,  such  as  goats'  or  muses'  milk.' 

In  the  'British  Medical  Joumal'  of  June  23.  1906,  Dr 
J.  L.  Strctton  writox  that  at  a  cr&clte  in  Alexandria  the 
matron  told  him  that  the  bjibies  were  fed  direct  from 
goat« — that  is,  by  ha^nng  their  mouths  applied  to  the 
waMlied  teat«,as  Im  done  iu  Cuba,  in  «4omu  parus  of  Frunco, 
nnd  by  goat-owners  in  Bngland  known  to  the  present 
writer  in  the  case  of  their  own  infanta~and,  as  she 
wud,  'the  babies  are  plump  and  rosy,  ne«d  no  medicine, 
rarely  cry,  just  drink  aiid  sleep.'  This  report  on  the 
condition  of  these  particular  children  was  confirmed  by 
Major  W.  D.  Erskine,  R.A.M.C.,  in  a  later  iaauo  of  the 
•Journal.'  Tlie  same  publication,  on  May  12,  190C,  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  read 
by  Mr  Finley  Bell  before  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Ucdicine,  in  whtL-h  ho  gave  reasons  for  recommending 
the  raoro  extensive  use  of  goat's  milk  in  the  feeding  of 
infautA. 

'Dr  Boll  reports  two  cases  of  wasting  Infants  Iu  whom  Im- 
|»ru%'emeiit  began  n^  noon  as  thoy  were  put  u|K>n  a  mixture  of 
goat'is  milk  and  wat«r  in  place  of  cow's  milk  modified  in 
various  w&y9.  and  8Uggeflt.<i  that  the  fat  of  goat's  milk  bdng 
fluid  at  a  point  below  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body 
may  interfere  te&s  witli  gastric  .liccrutiun,  while  it  in  not  less 
digeetiblo  by  the  pancreatic  juice.  Other  adrautages  which 
hAidnims  for  the  gcjal  arf«:  "She  !■«  mur«  doc-ilo,  lean  excitftble, 
not  subject  to  tuberculosis  or  otlier  disease  in  tliis  chmate. 
Being  browsers  rather  than  gravers,  they  will  thrive  when 
cowB  would  not;  aud,  above  all,  she  is  cleanly.  Her  excre- 
ment is  solid  and  her  tail  short,  cousequontly  she  U  not 
Vol.  207.— .Vo.  412.  i 
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oo¥ered  with  manure  as  u  the  covr.*     It  la  safe  to  assert 
the  producttQD  of  cott's  milk  free  frum  manure  bacteria 
ocmmiercially  impossible.     Sot  so  with  the  goat;  she  can  be 
cosily  washed  (tubbed  if  necesdary)  aud  aproned  for  milkiuK." ' 

We  have  iiIho  befure  ua  tho  enUiuaiautic  te^itimony  uf  tea 
other  medical  meD  writing  from  personal  experience 
favour  of  goal's  milk  for  childreu. 

In  saying  that  tUo  goat  ia  uot  subject  to  tulxtrcuJt 
Dr  Bell  is  in  agreement  with  Sir  William  Broadbonf 
who.  spuukiiig  at  Huddersfield  in  October  1898  on  tho 
prevention  of  tuberculoeis,  asked  his  audience  to  note 
that  *  goats  do  not  suffer  from  tubercuIoHi-t.'  He  is  also 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  leading  Engliiih  gotit- 
kcepers,  of  every  publication  concerning  goats,  and  of 
I'rof.  Nocard,  who,  some  seventeen  years  since,  stated  that 
in  the  130,000  goats  and  kids  brought  to  Paris  for 
lilaughtcr  at  the  shambled  uf  La  TiUette  every  spring, 
the  meat  Imipcctors  had  failed  to  find  a  single  case 
of  tuberculosis.  Tho  data  of  tho  Commission  for  tho 
Invoatigation  of  McdiUjpraneiui  Fever  leave  no  doubt,^^ 
however,  that  the  goats  of  Malta  are  liable  to  tubercii^H 
losi*.  No  one  is  piirl.icularly  dosirous,  however,  of  im-^^ 
porting  Maltvso  goats.  An  authority  writes :  *  Thoy  have 
never  proved  to  bo  milkers  in  this  country.  In  fact 
I  do  not  know  of  a  Hingle  specimen.*  It  Is  probable  that, 
H»  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ia  advised,  'goata  are  sus- 
ceptible to  tuberculosis  though  rarely  affected  with  iU' 
Tlte  fact  nBverth«lasij  remainn  that,  regarded  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  usual  st/»ndunlM  t>f  gont'tt  milk  uud  cow's  milk. 

No  one  knows  how  many  goats  there  aro  in  England,^j 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  because  the  Board  of  Agricultur^H 
docs  not  HBO  its  way  to  Include  the  goat  in  itsagricuIturaT 
census.     It  is  difficult  to  Jice  any  reason  why  the  required 
information  could   not   be  obtained    from  the  district 
enumerators  annually  employed  to  calculate  crop-yields. 


*  Dr  BcnhAiB,  &t  Brl8l>l«a<  on  Vthrunj  XT,  raad  k  daaerlptloii  of  Ut» 
ummI  ntudlUonii  which  prav^ileii  In  Unua ;  and  bovribta  la  lUi  own  WAf 
wru  Um  collooa  czcbuutloo  of  tho  jtwtb  who  milked  Um  cows  when 
mantm  wblcti  bad  faUen  Inio  the  pall  wm  pointed  out  lu  lilni :  ■  TbaL  aUi'i 
nocblDg;  tfaal's  oaif  olT  Uie  eow.' — 'British  Uedkal  Jounul,*  Uanh  11^ 
1007.— 'Tho  iiiUk  tiitm  one  dirtf  fum  eui  cuataotUuUo  a  wbola 
luuaacii  as  tiia  mll&  U  mizvd  at  faolorfc*.' — Ibid. 
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The  Dablin  Board  nombers  Irish  goats,  and  returns 
cbe  goat  population  of  Ireland  at  290,000.  In  1881 
Ui«  number  of  goats  in  sevetit«en  European  cooDtricx 
wae  Htated  to  be  over  17,000,000,  the  percentage  to  popu- 
lation being  fouru>en  and  sixteen  in  SwitzerLand  and 
Norway  and  a  great  deal  higher  in  the  Peninsula  and 
Ureece. 

The  great  opening  fur  goaw  in  thin  country  is,  of 
ooureie,  in  the  rural  districtA.  The  dearth  of  milk  in 
many  agricultural  labourers'  cottages  passes  belief.  The 
following  extracts  from  letters  iiddresfled  to  us  from 
three  different  countie^j  during  tlio  pu«t  year  speak  for 
ih«ni9elTea : — 

From  Vorlcshire. — 'To  my  own  knowledge  it  l»  the  rarert 
thinx  in  villages  about  where  I  live  for  the  village  children 
ever  to  got  nny  milk  at  all.  Cows  arw  k«pt  in  abundance,  bat 
butter-making  and  selling  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
iXth  and  lives  of  thv  little  children,  and  su  it  is  inipoiuiibte 
I  obtain  any.  Cream  Ifl  for  the  butter,  and  the  old  milk  for 
|dgs,  so  the  children  mu»t  go  \rithout.  I  feel  convinced 
kt  an  adcnnate  milk-supply  for  the  poor  in  country  places 
could  bo  obtained  by  the  general  use  of  the  goat.* 

FkY>m  Eeiit. — *  labourers  about  here  have,  notwithstand- 
ing its  being  an  entirely  ruiul  district,  Uie  greatest  dllBculty 
possitde  in  getting  any  milk,  and  the  chlldreD  suffer,  I  fear, 
motv  aerionsly  than  tha  parents  appretiimte.' 

From  Surrey.—*  Both  in  town  and  eonntvy  one  of  our 
national  needn  is  more  milk  for  tho  childreo  of  all  except  the 
wealthier  classes.  In  tho  country  the  need  results,  not  chiefly 
from  artual  deftcieocy  of  milk,  nor  even  from  itn  coat,  bat 
from  diSicultice  in  the  supply  of  small  quantitice  contiaually, 
and  oftc-n  at  cnni<i<terable  (IL^tuncet*.  Hdw  can  a  farmer  pos- 
sibly supply  hulf  a  pint  of  milk  daily  to  a  hotust;  hulf  a  mile 
Kway  and  by  iteielf,  without  loss?  He  get«  Id.,  nay,  for  the 
milk,  and  sending  it  by  messenger,  who  travels  a  mile,  costa 
lujn  perhaps  l^d.  or  2d.  It  paj's  far  better  to  i^end  it  all  in  a 
lum  to  a  dixtAnt  town  and  muU  It  at  Jd.  or  even  a  \(t.  net. 
goat  offers  a  solution ;  and  the  goat  is  ignoretl.  Suventy- 
&VB  per  cent,  of  the  cotti^:e  families  In  the  country  could 
keep  a  goat  or  two  if  they  would ;  and,  besides  nourishing  the 
chUdran  better,  could  Sod  botb  Income  and  intereal  in  so 
doing ;  but  they  will  not.* 

The  reoxm   b  that   m   so  many  districts  no  iDU<U:g:>nt 
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person  has  come  forward  to  demonstrate  by  personal 
oxpuriinont  the  value  of  the  'poor  man's  cow,'  In  porta 
of  the  country-side  where  the  goat  has  foond  a  practical 
advocate,  the  most  encouraging  results  have  followetl. 
This  is  the  work  which  not  only  piiblie-Mpiritod  land- 
owners, but  rural  residents,  with  little  more  than  a  garden 
behind  their  houses,  might  undertake. 

The  goat  is  an  aceonimodating  ereatun*.  Of  course,  if 
it  iH  to  l>c  piLsturtMl,  it  uixmIh  a  liirge  extent  of  iinld,  for  it 
does  not  graze  soberly,  like  the  cow,  but  restlessly  browses, 
and  needs,  therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  it  in  perfect 
health,  a  variuLy  of  herbage.  But  some  of  the  finest  guat« 
in  the  kingdom  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  goat,  if  it  bo 
hand-fed,  does  not  actually  require  any  more  space  than 
a  St  Bernard  dog.  As  an  experienced  goat-keeper  once 
said  to  the  writer,  *  Any  house  that  is  weather-proof  and 
light  and  Kufficicntly  ventilated  will  do  for  successful 
goat-keeping,  if  the  selection  and  treatment  of  the  animal 
arc  Riitisfactory.'  A  little  yard  in  front,  which  mny  be 
littered  or  uot^  as  is  preferred,  is  easily  contrived.  Goats 
seem  ordinarily  to  prefer  a  bench  to  a  soft  bed  for 
sleeping  on. 

What  passes  for  tho  Sn^Hsh  goat  (pi.  4) — often  a 
mongrel  witli  '  Welsh."  that  is  Irish,  blood  in  it — is  being 
suporsodod  by  animals  largely  or  wholly  of  foreign 
aiiceatrj'.  The  favourite  breeds  have  hitherto  been 
Anglo-Nubian  (pi.  3)  and  Toggenburg  (pi.  1,  2) ;  but  much 
is  now  hininl  of  the  white  Soanou.  The  heaviest  weights 
of  goata  hitherto  published  have  been  the  170  lbs  of  a  siz- 
y(nr*oId  Anglo-Nubian  nanny,  and  195  lbs  of  a  billy  of 
the  same  breed.  We  have  measured  animals  which  were 
:t7  inches  from  the  ground  to  the  shoulder.  Not  a  few 
of  tho  host  goats  are  hornless,  and  have  clooo  soft  hair 
and  drooping  oars,  and  might  well  be  kept  for  their  good 
looks  and  affectionate  disposition  alone.  The  superiority 
of  the  foreign  goat  over  the  homo  variety  lies  in  Ita 
greater  sixe,  its  wilUngnoss  to  breed  at  mora  than  one 
pnriod  of  the  year,  and  ha  greater  and  mom  prolonged  milk 
yield.  The  increased  milk  jF-ield  in  foreign  goats  has  been 
obtained  by  tho  persistent  breeding  from  heavy  milkers 
which  has  been  so  long  encouraged  by  the  State  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere. 

The  peculiarly  extensive  range  of  the  dietary  of  th« 
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Ifoat  makes  it  a  coDvenient  aninml  to  feed,  for  very  HtUu 
comes  amiss  to  it,  Crom  roots,  greeu-etuff,  buy,  com,  und 
mashes,  to  horse-chestnuts,  a«oms,  potatoes,  leave?,  and 
fruit-tree  prunings.  Garden  waste  may  furnish  tho  bulk 
of  the  food  of  the  suburban  goaU  and  wayside  btx>tvttiii)|; 
is  the  best  mothod  of  fetnlin^  tho  cottager's.  This  mixed 
ieediag  by  the  roadside  is  indeed  tdeaL  Nothing  hinders 
a  goat  from  thriving  more  than  sameness  in  its  diet. 
Next  to  the  roadiiidt.'  mixture,  the  picking  hen)  and  tbcro 
while  roaming  about  a  field  has  most  to  recommend  it; 
but  iv>onor  or  later  tho  hedges  "will  be  seriously  dniimgcd. 
The  third  way  of  feeding  is  to  tether,  by  meanw of  h  strong 
dog-colhir  and  a  chain  containing  two  or  three  spring 
hooks,  the  chain  to  bo  fixed  to  a  ring  which  works  round 
an  iron  peg.  But  many  goats  never  see  a  field.  Their 
whole  lives  are  passed  healthily  enough  in  their  stable 
and  little  exercise  yard. 

Even  when  homed,  the  nanny  is  a  gentle,  tractable 
ereatnro  ;  but  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  tho  nnimal 
being  hornless.  The  popular  impre-wiion  that  the  nauuy 
has  an  ofi'ensive  smell  is  wrong ;  but,  as  Horace's  phrase, 
*  tho  lodios  of  tho  unfragraut  lord,'  reminds  as,  as  much 
cannot  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  he-goat.  He  in  an 
obnoxious  animal.  The  reference  in  the  same  Ode  to 
the  poet's  '  goats  in  bliss,  Apart  from  wind  and  rain  and 
heat,'  is  still  s  usefiil  hint  as  to  the  management  of  the 
'poor  nmn's  cow.'  It  equally  dislikes  a  hot  sun,  wet,  and 
high  wind. 
The  one  objection  to  goats  is  the  damage  they  do  in 
"mbbling  twigs  and  barking  treeii  when  they  happon  to 
get  loose.  The  ofFenfeiveuess  of  tho  billy  is  not.  an  objec- 
tion to  gufLt-kecpiug,  for  his  attentions  are  required  by 
the  females  once  a  year  only  ;  and  no  one  but  the  owner 
of  a  considerable  herd  need  have  a  he-goat  of  his  own. 
Nor  is  the  milking  of  the  nanny  a  difficulty.  Tho  action 
is  quickly  learned.  The  alleged  unpleasant  taste  of  goat's 
milk  we  shall  deal  with  presently.  The  complaint  that 
goat's  milk  curdles  more  quickly  than  cow's  niilk  only 
tliat  the  richer  iriilk  uf  the  goat  has  the  defeirts  of 
qualities.  Bat  the  curdling  can  be  almost  wholly 
bvoided  by  scrupuloui^  cleanliness  and  by  care  in  cooking. 
le  notion  that  goat's  uiilk  will  not  keep,  even  when 
properly  treated,  is  absurd.    As  a  test,  we  once  sent  a 
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Goal-keeper  for  19  rcwv. 

J»  tt       JO  !■ 


15 


12 
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KMjMChlUnl-CMhmorc  (I9y. 

lUh. 
.,      Almost  oU  Tossenbnrgs  470). 

Ent^  lull  •Anglo- NublAn,  Aiiglo-Tog< 
KrtihurK,  Hnnnt-n.  Aogjp-fiMnf. 
Ani^loNubiuH'Sajuitn.  AaslD-TbK- 
fCcnbarg'AiiKlo'Cbitm),  and  Aa^o- 
NnlHui-Chitnl  (3t»).* 

Au^o-NukUo  Mid  Toggcobois  (tl)> 
Knglifth  and  ToKgcnlmrg.  jH 

{AnKlo-Nublnn.  TpKfR">ban[,  crouc-s. 
nnd  mountain  itoata  (!)0). 
(Toggtuburg,  Bngllab.  and  IiUb  ami 
Tosgeobius  uoasos  <8>. 
ToKKBobuig  (IS). 

To«genbaisti  and  their  cnwMa  (SV 
TostcDntnug  (S). 

lEnglisb.  Tosnabug  nnd  Nubian, 
V  (Uid  croucs  (8). 
Knglish  and  Anglo- Nubian  (ML 

{Tof^f^nhur^.  l>utch.  Anglo-KubUn, 
and  crouMW  {Vi). 
lAnglo  Nnblan,      Tcigfc<ii)biirg 
1  ^el»h,  and  orowtts  (IS), 
many  yenr*.    Ke^jn  Toggenburg  oad  IHith  <4), 
Sf  jrt^&rH.     Kg«p«  Anglo -Kubiiui  and  IvuglUb  {6\. 
a  jAngla  Xublnn,  Kngllob,  and   Tog- 

"        ■'  "      \  geobuTB  (10). 

Mr  Birkbeek  RnvenBcroft,  the  owner  of  thirty  go»t^ 
ticnds  thoni  to  tho  ficldn  in  charge  of  a  boy.  Tho  fiuiniaU 
walk  about  luxurioiisly  'in  clover  or  sainfoin  up  to  thuir 
bellies.'     In  the  autumn  the  rations  are  as  follows: — 

7  A.M.,  bran  and  a  few  oatH ;  8  a.m.,  a  little  hay ;  9.30  a.m., 
swedes  or  mangolds  and  bran ;  12  noon,  cablwigos  :  4  p.m., 
Hwedos  or  mangolds  and  bran ;  5  P.M.,  rack^  HUud  with  hay. 

Mr  A.  P.  Bosscrt,  who  has  seventy  aaimals,  adopts  this 
system :  Middle  of  May  to  middle  of  August,  grass  aud 
hed^e-tttuff ;    during  winter  mouths,    hay  and    ruolH  at 

8  AJii. ;  cabbage,  acoms,  oats  at  lU  r.U. ;  bran-mash  (quart 
to  each  fuH-grown  animal)  with  a   Httlo  crushed  oats, 
barley  must  bo  added  for  a  change ;  hay  aud  roots,  8  p.m. 
Qeneral  principle :  food  liborolly  and  give  as  much  variety 
as  possible. 

'  The  report  of  the  ownorof  tbUlanESBclootlonotsoBfon  tl>e  vaMetlea'' 
he  likes  beet  la  uaefut.  '  I  am  now  aatUfled  that  SaanensorToggi'tibunpt 
ore  ihe  ))Cbl  mllken.  Sooneiia  Diaj  torn  out  to  be  Uiv  b«*t  (Utof  ara 
tbonglit  highly  of  on  a  PorU  daeU>r*A  jfoat-faiin.— H.  C],  bul  tbln  ho*  to  Iw 
proved.  The  milk  In  rlclier  than  the  Togf^u^urg**.  Rnlf-breeda  of  cibber 
mwn)  to  bo  eqoalljr  goqif  OD  inUk«r>>    Iluire  la  no  pitra  AJplne  broed,' 


rrodu(3od  t<W(  aalloai  of  Milk.  Miir-h  '.'7-I)*t'.  Ill,  M«, 
DtriMr,  Ht-  C.  A.  <li.Tia. 


PL«Tt  II. 


i    I'L.'i  JL^LLliU. 

Gai*  lUlt  0.  Ton  or  Ullk  in  a.  Y«(ur. 
Owour.  Ur.  ButAX  HOOK. 


III. 


r"i 

'^ 

4P  ■■      M^^^^ 

rm(''*  ^>| 

'ITir  lloracd  mitl  uue  of  lh«  Horn!«!«  (Jtiiiis  iiro  Fiml  Pnec  Wjnuonk 
>1wii?r  Ur  II.  K.  lllKiKiM. 

PLATE  IV. 


TODSO  TODIIKSIHUI'I.  km:i.iiii  Xas>y. 

laUe.)  Oolut:  Six  FliiU  DuiW^ 
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Mr  H.  C  Hughos,  who  dovotos  a  f^roat  dent  oF  titno  to 
I  thirty-eight  goats  (pi.  3).  says :  Summer — little  else  than 

^g;mss  19  nc«dcd,  but  a  little  com  is  desirable ;  -wmtor — 
morning,  course  middlings  and  bran,  or  oats,  hay,  and 
water;  midday,  hay;  evening,  bran  and  oabi,  mnugolds 
id  brau,  the  (;reeu  food  available,  water,  hay,  and  salt. 
Lady  Dunleatb  reports  that  in  Hummer  her  goats  go 

"^out  aa  they  like.  In  the  winter  they  are  'let  out  in  the 
paddock  fur  a  few  hours  each  day  and  have  u  feud  uf 
oats,  turnips,  hay,  and  sometimes  a  little  cake.'  The 
Dache^s  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  gives  in  winter  *a 
mash  once  a  day  ;  hay,  oats,  and  bran  at  the  other  meals.' 
In  the  case  of  the  goats  of  the  Hon.  Iris  Mitford,  whoso 
goats  are  loanod  to  cottagers,  it  ie  expected  that  they 
shall  be  given  grass  and  garden  waste  in  tlio  summer  and 
hay  and  two  feeds  of  corn  In  the  winter.  The  Hon.  Rtwi^ 
Hubbard  gives  griLS>i  only  in  the  summer,  *  with  a  handful 
of  oats  to  keep  them  quiet  at  milking  time.'  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  the  goats  got  what  they  ran  find 
when  out  of  doors  during  the  finest  pai't  of  the  day,  *  sup- 
plemented by  hay,  carrots,  mangolds,  and  any  green-stuff 
from  the  gnnlon.  cnuhod  outs,  and  occaaionolly  a  amull 
quantity  of  oU-euke.' 

This  selection  of  dietaries  is  perhaps  sufficient  to 
idicato  the  kind  of  food  on  which  goats  will  thrive. 
Several  correspondents  keeping  a  few  goats  manage,  by 
the  utilisation  of  waste,  to  feed  their  animals  at  very 
■mall  cost.  Some  of  the  goat-keepers  whose  experience 
is  before  us  tether  their  goats ;  others  allow  them  to 
roam  about ;  one  or  two  enuIu)^e  them  in  hurdles  ;  those 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  keep  their  pot-s  conBned 
toa  small  yard  or  an  enclosure  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden. 
Mr  Buchanan  lets  out  his  goats  *  more  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  them  than  their  own  benefit,'  and  has  never 
had  any  disease,  Mr  C.  J.  H.  Tower  hos  his  goats  (white 
Cashmere)  running  wild  in  ii  park  ■with  doer.  Mr  Henry 
Stephens  never  houses  his  *  summer  or  winter.'  This  is 
also  Jjody  Warwick's  practice.     In  no  cose  reported  upon 

,are  the  Hniiniils  kept  under  cover  longer  llmu  necessary  ; 
id  the  value  of  exercise  and  variety  of  food  is  always 

^emphas!ged. 

Mr   Bo&'iert  and    Mr  WilUam    Smith  seem  to  have 
discprered  that  the  most  economical  way  of  feeding  hay 
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to  goata  u  bjr  placing*  the  bay  in  a  deep  box  to  wiuA 
access  IB  obtained  thrciu^h  a  ncok-hole.    Gtviug  bay  IB  * 
raek  means  the  ptilUo^  oat  and  wasting  of  as  much  a*  b 
eaten ;  for  goats,  like  donkeys,  have  un  objection  to  soUixl 
food.     When  goats  are  token  out  to  be  tethered  in  tbo 
field,  their  position  mast  be  clionged  sereral  times  s  d&f 
aecording  to  the  quality  of  the  gross.    For  milking,  h  :^ 
convenient  to  let  the  goats  stand  on  a  low  lieiicli  with 
their  heado  in  a  sort  of  guillotine.    The  animals  sooa 
loam   to  jump  up  on  the  bench  and  put  their  hooda 
tfarougb  the  opening  as    the   contriTanco   in   raised.    A 
goat  may  advantageously  be  given  part  of  its  food  whilo 
it  Is  being  milked  iu  this  way ;    or  a  box  coiiLnining 
piece  of  rock-salt  may   ho  swung  n-ithin  rcacb  of  111 
nanny's  head. 

It  is  seldom  necessary  to  build  a  house  for  goats,^ 
though  Mr  Bryan  Hook  and  several  corresponder 
including  most  of  those  named,  have  had  building» 
specially  erected.  A  stall  four  feet  square  is  sufficient 
to  accommodate  two  goats  side  by  side,  but  of  eouraa 
the  apartmcut  in  which  the  stall  stands  muBt  bo  aiiy. 
To  avoid  the  damage  which  would  be  caused  by  the  goats 
escaping,  it  is  well  to  have  a  double  hook  on  the  gate  of 
their  yard,  or  double  gute».  AniniaU  which  iLro  not  often 
on  rough  ground  need  to  hiive  their  hoofs  pared  from 
time  to  time ;  but  this  is  not  a  difficult  operation.  ■ 

Averaging  the  figures  of  a  number  of  our  correspond- 
ents, we  find  the  cost  of  feeding  a  goat  in  tbo  country 
put  at  S^d.  a  week,  and  in  the  suburbs  at  Is.  9d.  Mr 
Uugbes  reports  Gd.  and  2».  Only  one  correspondent  who 
gives  figures  goes  beyond  Is.  for  country  feeding;  and 
two  say  3d.  and  id.  As  to  feeding  by  grazing  alone,  the 
secretary  of  the  Goat  Society  ■writes  to  us  : 

'  From  April  to  the  end  of  August  or  early  September  a 
can  be.  during  Sine  weather,  almost  wholly  nuiintaJnod  in 
by  KTB/Jus  and  browinng,  that  is,  -trith  grass,  loaves,  and  Tege-^ 
tn-blc  refuse,  without  resorting  to  corn  and  hay.* 

The  same  authority  informs  ns  that  the  breeds  whieh*^ 
f  uminb  the  best  milkers  are  *  the  Alpine,  Toggenburg,  and 
Maltese,  and  the  Anglo-Nubian  in  some  strains.' 

■  As  the  Anglo- yiibinn  Is  a  mnde-np  breed,  like  the  Orpington ' 
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fovl'  (lio  writes),  'much  depends  on  tlie  particulnr  Btrain. 
With  Uio  Alpine,  ToBgcobiii-g,  and  Maltuso — thns«  brccilfi 
coming  fpora  countries  wliera  bi-eeiiiiig  for  milk  hns  bwu 
nrricc]  on  for  ceatuHoK — bho  milking  quulity  U  more  tbccd  iu 
tk«  blood  and  traasmiasiblo.' 

Wbfle  many  of  our  other  corrcwpondents  draw  pnrtieulnr 
attention  to  the  Toggenhurg  (pi.  1, 2),and  Xtr  Hughes  findn 
th«  SoAnen  prumiKing,  thoro  8ucm»  to  bo  n  conrionHUH 
of  opinion  that  milking  qualitieti  in  goats,  like  layinf^ 
I>ow*r*  in  hens,  are  a  matter  of  strain.  *  Any  brood,* 
eajs  ono  comspondimt, ' can  bo  rnado  milkers  by  solw- 
tion  and  proper  attention ' ;  and  the  l{ov.  E.  P.  Boys-Smith 
vritei)  that  *  thoro  is  no  natural  breed  of  mitkors.' 

With  regard  to  the  quantitj'  of  milk  that  a  good  goat 
sliould  give  (ift<^r  Imr  second  kidding — no  goat  reaches 
ber  maximum  at  her  Orst 'kidding — several  correspoud- 
enta  say  '  two  quarts  at  least,'  this  quantity  gradually 
dnippiug  after  a  few  monthn.  But  Home  of  onr  authorities 
report  higher  yields.  Mr  WilHam  Smith  baa  goats  that 
f^ve  six  pints  at  kidding  and  three  pints  at  ten  months, 
five  and  a  half  pinta  Mr  Bossert  coiuiiders  good.  Mm 
Kushton  Ablett  possesses  a  goat  yielding  about  three 
pints  daily  after  being  in  milk  sixteen  inonthK.  Mr 
Ravenscroft  had  an  animal  whioh,  5oC  days  after  kidding, 
wa«  still  giving  a  daily  quart.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
reckon  milk-yields  by  weight  rather  than  by  meaHuro. 
The  acAlefl  do  not  give  credit  for  &oth.  The  following 
table  is  summarised  from  the  statiRtice  of  the  milking 
eompetitiou  for  goats  at  the  Dairy  Show,  to  he  found  in 
the  '  Journal  of  the  British  Dairy-farmers*  Association ' 
for  lost  year.  The  table  gives  the  average  yields  in 
poanda  and  tenths  of  a  pound  on  two  successive  days : — 


VfBr  of  0«nt. 


ScdgflmetQ  Fsltk  . 
M«)bM 
CapelU 
„  Suiibeftii) 

„  Loulae 

KoBtbretU   . 
8h«       .         .        ■ 
Diamond  Quren  II 


DknilDcc 


WalghtclUllkglTCn. 


MorBlag. 


BtmIv. 
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The  average  pareentfige  of  fat  in  thu  milk  of  ono  of  the 
goats  was  as  high  as  6*20. 

Tho  value  of  u  goat  is  calculated  by  several  correspond? 
ents  as  at  least  a  sovereign  for  every  two  pints  given  at 
the  second  kidding  up  to  two  quarts.     Animals  yielding 
over  two  quarts  are  priced  on  a  higher  scale.    The  pro-^ 
ducer  of  four  quarts  would  readily  command  from  lOi^ 
to  double  that  sum.    A  goat  in  milk  is  obviously  more 
valuable  than  one  which  is  dry.    A  higher  price  is 
asked  for  homIc6s  and  pure-bred  goats. 

As  gonfs  milk  is  ordinarily  bo  much  richer  than  coi 
milk,  il  iH  fair  to  aet  down  it»  value  to  tho  guiit'H  uwnc 
aa  greater  than  the  3d.  or  4d.  a  quart  at  which  cow's  milk 
is  bought.  It  is  worth  anything  between  &(£.  and  Id,  a 
quart.  Mr  Bryan  Hook,  who  has  established  a  goal 
dairy  near  Famham,  vends  his  milk  at  4d.  per  pint. 
With  regard  to  kids,  if  they  are  kept  for  stock  tlioy  will 
have  drunk  15s,  of  milk  by  the  time  thoy  are  able  to 
leave  their  mnthnrs ;  so,  unleHH  they  can  he  Rold  for  more 
than  that  sum,  they  will  return  no  profit  on  food  and 
trouble.  At  a  few  weeks  old  kids  are  sometimes  eat«n  ,- 
but,  OH  the  oaaier  and  more  humane  way  of  diHposing  of 
them  i»  to  kill  all  but  pedigree  stock  at  birth,  it  is  bunlly 
woi'th  while,  in  constructing  a  balauce-sheot,  to  put  down 
any  receipts  except  from  the  milk.  Ono  of  the  most 
reasonable  balance-sheets  wo  have  soon  mode  out  by  a 
goat-koopcr  was  tho  following ; — 


Td  jrcoriy  Ion  on  «  thrMi  yt-Kn'  elil  goAt,  bouRhi.  tnr 
St.  l(k..  und  M>l(l  lociilly  in  itbout  Ivro  yi'itrs'  (liuo  h( 
II.  10«.  (rockonlnslntcnul) 

„   food,  Ktud  ft!«(ls.}>  And  looldftDUls. 

„  uoalributlon  In  respect  of  labour  and  botijilng . 


C    r.  4. 
ISO 


12 

0 


JU  II    0 

Rbvexob. 

Td  milk,    6ar  1|  qnuta  dally  tor  alz  unntlm,  1  qunrtl 

for  Uuee  oMstb^  4  qoarc  &xr  oa»  moaihi  or  iJTtfUT  17  11 
q,uart(i  for  Ico  moolliH  at  CrL ) 

The  milk  yield  of  goata  is  supposed  to  fall  oft  from 
the  siicth  to  th©  eighth,  and  in  some  cases  the  t<-nth  year. 
At  ton  years  old  some  goats  known  to  ub  are  giving  threv 
pinta  doily.    The  best  way  to  maintain  the  yield  is  Dot 
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only  to  food  well — giving  as  much  sloppy  food  as  possible 
— ^but  to  milk  well.    The  DuchesH  of  Hamilton  writes: 

*If  yoQ  get  a.  really  good  gnat  she  will  milk  the  whole  year. 
I  bare  had  ooo  wlilt-li  guvu  milk  for  two  ymrs  ou  end  nud 
then  still  yiekled  a  pint,  and  was  with  difticiilty  dried  off.' 

In  baying  goats,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  animah  which 
tra  not  too  costly.  As  soon,  howcTor,  as  goat-kcoping  is 
and4>rstood,  niinnies  of  the  be»t  milking  uLrain  will  bo 
Ibnnd  a  profitable  investment.  *  A  good  gont,'  writoH 
Kr  H.  R.  Fillmer,  'cost^  no  moro  to  fuud  than  a  bad 
one.'  A  goatling  should  not  be  put  to  the  billy  till  it  is 
eighteen  months  old.  The  young  arc  not  bom  until 
twenty-six  woek^  aftem'ardti.  In  our  own  uxpurieuce 
wa  have  known  of  no  case  in  which  any  assistance  at 
paitnrition  was  noodod. 

Nearly  all  our  correHpoudent-i  have  personal  experi- 
ence of  tbe  great  value  of  goat's  milk  to  children.  'All 
my  children,*  writes  tbc  Duchoss  of  Ilamilton, '  have  hod 
jtoat'n  milk,  and  have  done  ver^-  w«ll  on  it.'  Lndy 
i>unleatli  says:  *1  give  all  mine  away  to  tbe  village  for 
iDfuots.  This  IB  one  of  my  roasonB  for  keeping  gouts.' 
Witb  regard  to  the  common  belief  that  goat'R  milk  hait  a. 
peeoliar  taste,  wo  have  in  our  own  experience  trncod  it 
lo  lock  of  clcunlineSH  in  dealing  with  tlie  milk,  or  to 
toneihing  with  a  strong  tasto  having  been  fed  to  the 
gwt.  The  ovidonco  of  throe  of  our  lady  corrcHpondent*. 
Uie  Duchess  of  Humilton,  tbe  Hon.  lloso  Hubbard,  and 
tb*  Hon.  Iria  Mitford,  in  all  to  the  effect  that  with  cleanli- 
ness and  proper  feeding  there  is  is  no  objectionable  Uxste 
b  goat's  milk.  The  peculiar  taste  of  some  goats'  milk  in 
Sooth  Africa  and  Egypt  i.s  tlue  to  dirty  vessels.  From 
Jtpeated  exporiment*  which  wo  have  made,  wo  have 
ad  that  people  who  taste  clean  goat's  milk  for  the 
Srat  time  are  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  cow'h  milk 
Jiaept  by  its  greater  richness  and  sweetness. 

The  replies  to  our  question  as  to  tbe  personal  oxperi- 
of   our  eorrospoudeutB   respecting   disease    among 

contirm    the    general   belief    as    to   the   excellenl 

'"Mith  enjoyed  by  goats  when  properly  cared  for.  Variety 
in  food,  pure  water,  adequate  exercise,  unlimited  fresh 
Air,  good  milking,  the  brushing  of  the  coat,  and  kind 
matm«nt  arc,  along  with  keeping  the  animals  on  reason- 
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ably  dry  ground,  Ibo  chief  means  of  maintainiitg  goaU 
iu  good  coudiciou. 

Various  schemes  of  goatrfarmmg  have  been  outline 
by  enthusiasts,  but  tho  dii&culty  of  getting  a  sufBciei 
ti'act  of  suitable  land,  at  once  cheap,  properly  ouclLHtd,' 
and  within  convenient  distance  of  London,  and  the  Umittxt 
deniiuid  which,  after  all,  existM  for  goat's  milk,  are  obvi- 
ously serious  obstacles  in  the  way  to  comiuercial  success. 
Wo  need  not  say  that  there  is  no  market  for  kid's  flesh, 
such  as  exititti  in  Paris.  Ak  to  goat'x  milk,  the  demand 
has  practically  to  be  created.  In  answer  to  enquiries 
mode  of  throo  of  the  loading  London  dairy  companies, 
ouo  replied  that*  wo  gave  up  keeping  goats  some  years 
ago ' ;  the  second  that '  we  have  no  demand  for  goat's  milk, 
or  at  all  evonte  ou  very  raiv  occasions  indeed ' ;  and 
tho  third  that  'the  demand  iu  so  umall  that  it  would 
not  pay  us  to  purchase  a  regular  supply  oven  in  the^ 
smallest  quantity ;  we  received  only  ouo  enquiry  butw< 
ApHl  1U04  and  August  1&05.' 

Wlien  it  is  homo  in  mind  that  not  only  tho  numl 
of  goats  kept  in  this  country,  but  their  milkiug  power* 
are  stoikdily  increasing,  thiH  report  of  the  London  dairy 
companies  shows  how  little  has  been  done  by  the  medical 
professioa  to  popularise  the  use  of  a  milk  which  is 
necessary  no  less  lo  the  townsman's  thjin  the  country* 
man's  child.  It  is  a  milk  which  is  more  palatable  than 
the  cow's,  because  it  may  bo  druuk  without  boiling  or 
steriltiihig.  This  is  due  tt>  the  fm^t  that  it  ih  the  product 
of  an  animal  which  invariably  refuses  dirty  food,  which 
is  cleaner  iu  her  person  than  tho  cow,  and,  what  is  of  the 
first  importance,  suffers  very  rarely  from  tuberculosis. 
Perhaps  the  new  Report  of  the  Itoyal  Commission  on  tbs 
connexion  between  boviuo  tuberculosis  and  '  consump- 
tiou,'  which  sets  forth  so  plainly  tho  dangers  to  which 
consumers  of  cow's  milk  are  expoHed,  may  do  something 
to  advance  tho  claims  of  the  humble  milk -giver  concerning 
the  merits  and  managemout  of  which  we  have  endeaTOured 
to  give  some  truKtworthy  particulars.  Thu  Commissioners 
have  uo  doubt  whatever  that  'a  very  considernblo amount 
of  disease  and  loss  of  life,  especially  among  the  young, 
must  bo  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  cow's  railk  con- 
taining tubercle  bacilli.'  Happily,  at  least  one  uiediual 
paper,  the  'British  Medical  Journiil '  (March  0,  1007),  has 
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jpokon  plainly  concoming  the  duty  of  pbyaicLaus  In  tho 
li^Ut  of  the  findlDgs  of  the  Commission: — 

'it  may  be  said  that  it  h  not  within  the  province  of  a  medical 
man  to  hunt  out  eliuiw  supplying  hcjiltUy  milk.  Wo  belipvo 
Uwt,  if  the  private  proctitiocerivill  look  into  the  qncstioo,  ho 
will  be  rllsposed  to  agree  that  tho  new  tacts  brought  to  light 
fn  recent  years  hnvo  imponp<l  a  new  duty  upon  him  also. 
Milk  bos  lon^  boon  nil  important  clement  in  the  treatment  of 
nuiny  eases,  and  when  n  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  take  au 
ordinary  mixed  diet  bo  l»  ttUU  very  often  put  upon  milk. 
Nonr,  while  a  patient  who  ii;  not  very  ill  may  be  able  to  resist 
dLtcafc-produciiig  niic-robcs  in  milk,  the  powura  of  re^tistAoce 
of  a  patient  weakened  by  a  serious  illness  are  retbiced,  and 
kbe  ritukit  become  greater.  If,  then,  n  milk  diet  in  an  import«uit 
fjart  of  the  treatment  of  many  caaes  both  ncute  and  chronic, 
the  frMMlom  of  the  milk  from  coutamiiuttioua  capable  of  pro- 
tlucing  iujurioua  effects  even  in  health  becomes  as  importAnt 
«e  the  purity  of  drugH  or  the  sterilisation  of  huirumoute.* 

The  advanco  of  goat-keopiug  on  common-seiiso  lines 
is  hindered  in  another  way  than  by  ignorance,  on  the 
part  of  the  medicnl  profession  and  the  public,  of  the 
(•o<)d  qunlitieM  o£  the  milk  of  the  goat  and  the  e&ac  and 
economy  with  which  she  may  be  kept.  It  is  not  the 
only  (frievnnco  of  intcUigont  |;oat-kcopors  against  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  that  it  makes  no  effort  to  include 
goats  in  itn  annual  census,  and  does  nothing  to  encourage 
the  breeders  of  the  best,  as  is  dono  on  the  Continent. 
AltUongii  tho  goat  stock  of  the  kingdom  is  suffering  from 
inbreeding  to  a  deplorable  extent,  n«  an  examination  of 
the  Herd-book  shows,  the  Board  will  not  permit  the  im- 

irtatioa  o£  now  blood  oven  under  (juanmtino  rcstric- 
An  Assiataut  Secretjiry  ha.H  been  good  enough  to 

ita  to  us,  as  follows,  the  cose  for  refusing  admission : — 

'Sir, — I  fiave  laid  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Isborics  your  further  letter  of  the  2Qth  ult.,  on  the  subject 
the  binding  of  gfxvt^  in  (ireat  Ilritain  from  abroad,  and  in 
Bjjly  I  nra  tu  point  out  that  inasmuch  lui  the  landing  iu  this 
luntry  of  goats  brought  from  the  Coutineut  of  Euroi>e  is 
ittended  \vith  considerable  risk  of  the  introduction  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  and  might  easily  have  fxinsequeuces  far 
outweighlug  any  economic  atlvautnues  to  l>e  derived  from  the 
itnportAtion  of  this  class  of  animal,  such  importation  can  be 
sauctioned  only  on  rare  occasions  and  in  very  exceptional 
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circui»fltAn(>es.  Tlie  pomiiwiion  gnkQted  to  the  Britisb  Goat 
Sociot)'  in  rcnjivrt  of  iha  gOAt»  Mrfaidi  wcra  landed  at  Soath- 
smpton  in  Febniary  of  last  year,  wom  intended  to  bo  quite 
oxccpLionuI ;  nod  the  Board  intinuiU;d  to  that  Society  tbut  it 
vras  unlikely  that  the  permission  would  be  repeated.  In  these 
drcunuttunceH  the  Board  haTO  decided  not  to  authorbe  any 
further  importation  at  the  present  time.* 

Wo  shall  content  ourselves  with  appending  aome  of  ot 
currespondente*  criticisnis  on   the  attitude  aavumed  b;^ 
the  Board. 

•If  horde*  are  allowod  to  enter  the  country,  why  shoul 
the  lioAfd  exclude  goattt?  ' 

'TnggunbuFff  and  Molmtr  goats  arc  wofnlly  inbred.  I  am 
obliged  to  give  up  Aiohair  goats  for  this  reason.  As  qnaran- 
tine  ift  amply  protective,  the  Board's  action  is  an  oppresslre 
ali^irdity.' 

■  The  number  of  goats  which  It  Is  desired  to  Import  fx>ald 
only  be  suiuU.  an  thL^  expense  vrould  be  cousiilei'able.' 

'  The  Board  ought  certainly  to  license  the  importation  of 
itbuclc  gtutts.  under  proper  conditions,  by  the  British   Ooat 
Society  and  the  Toggenbur^  Club,  in  order  to  recruit  bt 
like  the  Tut'gonburg  aud  thu  Saauen.' 

'  Unless  a  few  animals  are  importod  shortly  I  do  not 
whore  breeders  are    to  find    unrelated    bluod.     To  Inl 
further  or  to  uae  Inferior  males  means  failure  to  goat-breed- 
ing In  this  country." 

'Moitrt  abnurd.     England  is  standing  In  Its  own  light  in 
fostering  gnat-keeping.     In  Switzerland   and  Germany 
kiioping  is  supportod  by  the  State  because  tlie  inijiortance  i 
giving  children  a  good  start  in  life  is  recognised,  and  becMiM 
It  Is  known  that  goat-keeping  oooouragen  thrift.' 

It  seems  to  us  that  Lord  Carrington  and  Sir  Edwi 
Strflchey  have  been  interrogated  iii  Parliament  on  mattent 
of  loss  real  importance  to  the  community  than  the  action 
oE  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  refusing  quarantine  licon9«8 
for  the  importation  of  loss  than  a  score  of  stock  goals 
in  order  to  increase  the  Ktainina  and  commercial  value  of 
Ihe'poor  man's  cow.'  It  is  interesting  to  contraat  with 
the  attitude  o£  the  Board  the  action  of  tho  United  States 
Depuptment  of  Agriculture.  A  professor  on  ita  staff 
latply  came  to  Europe  and  took  bjick  with  him  to 
America  no  fewer  than  sixty-eight  goata.  ^H 
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1.  Tlic  GiwctJi  of  the  Manor.  By  P.,Vinogradofl",  D.C.L. 
London :  Swun  SonnonBcheia ;  Now  York :  Macmillan, 
1905. 

2.  7^8  Manor  and  Manorial  JU'eotx{^.  By  Natliiiuial  J. 
Mono.  'Autiquury'x  Books ' series.  London:  Mothuen. 
1W6. 

3.  The  Economic  Dfvelopinent  of  a  .Vw/tVA-  Manor^  1086- 
1505.  By  Frances  ft.  Davenport,  I'h.I).  Cunibriilge ; 
University  Press.  1906. 

L  The  Domesday   Inqueel.     By  AdoIphuH  Itallurd,  LL.B. 

'Antiquary'tj  Books'  series.    London:  Methuon,  1906. 
i.  Thf!  EntfUsh  ViVatje  Community.   Ait  Essay  in  Economic 

Hiatory.     By  F.  S»obohm,  LL-I).     London :  Longmaas. 

1883.      (Third  edition,  1884.) 
G.  Villainage  in  England.     Essays  in  English  Mediaeval 

-Bistory.      By  Paul  Vinogradoff.      Oxford :   Clarendon 

Press,  1802. 
7,  Domesday  Book  and   Beyond.      Three   Eitttays   iii   the. 

Early  History  of  England,     By  Y.  W.  Mnitlrtnd,  LL.D. 

Cambridge :  University  ProBs,  1897. 

9T.umNO  from  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  manor  was  already  a  well -developed  unit  m  the 
life  of  the  country,  a  working  part  of  the  much-abuMid 
bat  popularly  mieundoratood  'feudal  system,"  English 
investigator:^,  such  as  Maine,  Soebofain,  Maitland,  Pollock, 
Round,  and  Stevenson — to  name  but  a  few — and  foreign 
■choliira  like  Liebormann,  Oross,  and  VinojfrailofT,  have 
worked  backwards,  in  regord  to  its  character  and 
growth,  from  the  known  to  the  less  known.  From  the 
period  when  the  inanarial  court-roll*  and  ■  extents '  begin 
to  appear  in  evidence,  from  the  Hundred  RoUh  of 
Edward  1  to  the  great  Domesday  Survey,  and  farther 
back  to  the  collections  of  the  oldest  English  laws  and  of 
charteni  or  '  land-books' ('title-deeds  '  as  wo  should  now 
call  them)  which  form  the  briefer  materitds  existing  from 
the  pre-Normon  period,  all  have  been  subjected  to  minute 
and  careful  exiuninatlon.  Not  merely  nor  mainly  from 
the  view  of  politics  or  of  law,  but  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
the  economic  f8Kl«  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  on 
agricultural  people  has  the  interef^ting  problem  been 
Vol.207.— Wb.^J2.  K 
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considorod,  What  is  the  ori^n   of  the  EugUsh  manor  l 
Politics,  justice,  and  law,  public  aud  private,  soon  gather 
round  the  history  of  this  local  centre     a  sure  testimony  to^i 
ite  Wtality  as  the  core  of  local  free  governmont.    P^i^H 
Vinogradoff,  in  his  latest  work,"  has  gathered  t^ogether  th^^ 
result*i  of  pre^nouK  research ;  with  him  ax  our  guidsi  wo 
^vill  endeavour  to  sketcli  the  leading  lines  of  the  history 
and  character  of  the  manor  as  now  determined. 

In  liaro  termn  the  early  nmiiur  vonHiKted  of  two  parts- 
land  in  a  more  or  less  uncertain  me-asnre,  and  a  gi-uup  of 
oultivatoni  settled  ui>on  it,  who  by  ita  tilth  gaiued  their 
livelihood.    The  way  in  which  the  land  was  disposed  ajid 
tilled, the  rules  between  man  and  man  nrisin}:?  mitof  their 
work,  the  relations  between  tliem  and  those  whom  Iho 
king  held  responsible  for  tribute  to  the  State  from  the 
land,  all  gradually  bccAmc  fixed  and  dcflncd.     At  a  later 
stage  of  ovolutiou  the  manor,  as  a  i-ecognisod  unit  of  lotfal 
government,  may  have  become  complicated  by  the  action 
of  legal  i-estriction  and  freshly  imitosed  duties;  but  the^^ 
two  main  features,  land  and  people,  with  thotwoclemnnta^^^ 
economic  value  and  rights  of  justice,  underlie  its  character      ' 
throughout.    At  the  head  of  the  settlement  was,  in  old 
Eugliiih  times,  the  t'hegn  or  lord,  probably  with  his  hall 
aa  the  focus  of  the  village;  after  the  Conquest,  the  ha! 
became  the   inaiwrmm,  the   dwelling-place   of  the    lord,' 
whence  the  name  manor  applied  to  t^he  whole. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  inhabitant^  of  Britain  o: 
whom  Ihcro  is  historic  knowledge,  account  is  to  be  takot^i 
of  Celtic  society,  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  clan-sysu> 
and  of  Welsh  trilial  arrangements,  how  the  people  lived 
how  they  hold  land,  what  woi-c  the  ronooptions  of  pulity 
The  t*fr«ngth  of  tlie  ties  of  blood- relations  hip  following 
d-om  the  strict  development  of  the  family  life  affected^j 
every  sl-ago  of  social  economy .t  The  people  seem  to  havfj^f 
pursued  grazing  husbandry.  living  on  dairy -produce,  oa^^ 
their  herds,  sheep  and  pign.  vcrj-  Httio  arable  soil  being 
cultivated  ;  hence  the  dtstributiou  of  tlie  land  into 


*  It  ohoold  be  rcnnrkfd  that '  Tho  nnnrtfa  ot  the  Mkaof  '  . 
»  consMenibte  acqualnuacn  with  other  n«oiit  writings  (Including  tiU  Ovra\ 
and  with  tbe  btotorloU  and  same  UgaJ  tarmtiiolusy  of  th«  fiiil^ect. 

T  DrSeehiAm,  who  hiK  mad*  «  *|Mnlkl  Mudfat  'Tti*  Trih*l  i^TStfni  ta 
Walea.' h«*  two  liMWwctiv.  chApt«*rtij  th*  (Mtiiwft  of  1l»*Wfl*h  m4  Iri-Ji 
ajsT*iDK  In  'The  VlUlig«  Commually.' 
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trocU  for  the  great  tribes  or  ^ptn.  with  frequHtit  shiftiug 
or  rodiatributinn  nf  thp  inner  family  settlenieuts.  When. 
«  a  Iat«r  stage,  agriculture  ^'os  takon  up,  'tho  soil 
remnincd  in  the  ownorehiji  of  tlie  tribal  community,* 
while  stripK  of  land  were  assigned  to  households  or 
nllflgps.  In  Wales  the  codes  show  that  the  organiiiaiion 
of  tho  village  communities  thonco  arising  was  arranged 
on  two  varieties  of  joint  tenancy,  one  of  them  resombling 
the  English  gavelkind;  both  were  'produced  by  a  con> 
rrption  of  tho  value  of  the  use  of  land  tcfj- different  from 
the  foudn!  one,'  rHscuiJsing  tho  relative  dependence  and 
indepcmdenoe  of  the  members  of  Celtic  society,  Prof. 
VinogradofT  disputes  tlie  truth  of  the  two  genprnl  views, 
of  a  freo  democracy  on  tho  one  hand,  on  the  other,  'of 
on  asBociation  of  idle  conquerors  living  on  the  work  of 
natives*;  he  points  out  a  third  reading  of  the  facts, 
fthowing  from  tho  Welsh  documents  that  free  and  unfreo 
lived  fiide  by  side  in  separate  communities ;  Liuit  niilibary 
service  and  duos  of  purveyance  and  nuiiutonance,  ciTonomic 
difficulties  and  frequent  loans,  with  other  foattircs,  prove 
and  explain  the  existence  of  *  inequality  among  the  poopKi 
and  the  personal  influence  of  powerful  men.' 

Tho  roenlt  of  Prof.  Vinogradoff's  analysis  is  that '  some 
of  the  elements  which  went  towards  thufornuition  of  tho 
manor'  may  be  found  among  tho  Celts,  buL  incumplote 
and  disconnected;  'for  tho  chief  purposes  of  defence 
and  organisation  the  tribal  grouping  still  remained  the 
principal  Kcheme  of  society.'  On  coming  to  tlio  eflrei.-t« 
of  the  Roman  occupation  wo  must  not  forgot  the  nliiding 
power  of  tho  Celts  in  tho  larger  portion  of  the  island, 
tMa  to  rusist  invasiou  from  Picts,  Haxon.s,  and  Angles ; 
and,  pressed  either  by  the  invadc*i-n  or  by  ovi<i-|jopulation, 
MTiding  out  fi-equeiit  bandt*  of  emigrants  to  .Vrmorica. 
which,  as  Brittany,  boors  tho  murks  of  their  settlement 
tmd  speech  to  this  day.  It  is  not  only  that  their  [lersist- 
ence  tells  of  Homan  weakness  :  it  witnesses  to  '  a  .strong 
undcrcmrrout  of  Celtic  Ufo  lu  Great  Britain  of  tho  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.* 

That  Ttomnn  institutions  probably  played  a  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  manor  and  villag<»  life  in  ii^Dgland 
is  one  of  the  leading  ideas  in  Dr  Seebchm's  well-known 
vnhimft.  Though  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrivee  do 
not  all  produce  conviction,  we  owe  him  a  groat  debt  izi 
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that  tills  learned  and  enthusiastic  essay  hatt  stimulated 
discussion  and  further  enquiry.    Uo  ondoavoars  to  tmcc 
many  eluiuonU  of   the  nianur.  and  many  fticUi  incident 
to  its  tenants,  back   across  old  English  laws  and    timea 
to  Roman  or  Roman-GertnHn  origins.     Hu  bclievua  the 
proof  to  be  clear  that  luanora  already  existed   in  the 
seventh   century,   and   would   oven  carry  them   back  to 
the  sixth,  in  tlio  days  of  Etholbcrt ;  the  complete  «etf- 
dom  of  the  '  gebiirs '  or  villains  under  the  lord  being 
inferred  and  insisted  on  throughout     Analogies  to  thwe 
early  Eiigllrih  manors  would  bu  fuuud  on  the  Continent 
in  the  tn'^^  of  South-German  districts  which  had  been 
under  Roman   rule  and  the  Roman  land-system  of  tho 
later  Kuiptro ;    while  tlio  duties  and   uorvices   in  earlj 
Gt^rman    tribal  settlementj*  resemble  what  are  found  in 
England.     It   is    further   suggested    that   the    threcBeU 
(i>-fltem  of  cultivation,  with  ita  intermixed  ntrips,  which 
was  *  from  the  first  the  nhell  oE  a  community  in  ttorfdora,' 
was  brought  over  to  this  country  from^  South  Gei 
by  Romanised  laiidownent. 

Thi^  theory  of  the  connexion  of  the  Roman  villa 
the  English  manor  has  a  certain  fascination,  but  wo  hold 
that  it  cannot  be  hititorituilly  maintained :  many  of  the 
arguments  in  its  support  are  untenable  and  have  been 
refuted  by  later  scholars,  notably  by  Mr  Gomme  and  Prof. 
Maitland.     Dr  8eebobin  pay h  very  little  attention  to  tho 
side  of  social  economy  which  takes  account  of  the  natural 
action  and  reaction  of  the  tcnnntm  and  their  occupntinn 
upon  each  other,  and  of  the  interplay  of  regulations  made 
by  the  men  who  held  and  worked  the  land  for  themeelvus 
and    their  lord.     The  tendency  to  see  '  serfdom  *  in  the 
state  of  the  '  gebiirs '  and  the  villains  all  over  the  country 
has  blinded  the  oyo  to   the  actiml  daily  ncede  of  fixed 
duties    and  seasons,  settled  by  the  workers  thomselvoe, 
and    to   the  customary  rights  and  laws  which  grew  up 
therefrom.     The  consideration  of  this  living  independence 
in  uf  course  intimately  connected  with  the  quc«itton,  why 
were  the  scattered    strips   of    each    holder    intermixed 
among   those  of  his  fellows?     The   answer,  that   it  wait 
to  ensure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  best  as  well  as  of  the 
poorer  eoil  of  the  \'illagc  flolds — fields  *  laid  out  by  men 
who  would  Hacrifice  economy  and  eflieiency  at  the  shrine 
of  equality,*  to  use  Prof.  Maitland's  striking  words — ^ii 
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ibooiigigtent   with    Roman   methodfi,  and   implies  much 
freedom  among  the  original  English  settlers. 

In  order  truly  to  cstinuite  the;  inlluenr«of  thoRomana 

OB  the  fecial  economy  of  Britain,  we  must  consider  their 

polioy  in  other  distant  parts    of  the    Enipim  in    these 

oenturieji  of  decadence,  their  Htyle  of  rural  economy,  and 

Uiei  gradual  changes  in  tenure  of  land   and  the  utatos 

of  labour :    because,   although   the  material  civilisation 

and  military  urganisaLiou  of  Home  in  this  country  may 

be  pictured  from  numerous  remainn  and  monumenta, 

Uiero  are  no  records  to  show  wliat  sociid  institutions  and 

enstonis  they  brought  into  the  island,  or  how  far  they 

adopted  those  of  native  growth.     True  to  the  principle  of 

seeking  natural  causes  on  the  soil.  Prof.  Vinogradoff,  in  a 

masterly  nkutch  of  the  conditions  of  runil  lifv  and  land* 

bolding  under  the  breaking  hond^of  the  eentraliaatiou  of 

the  later  Empire,  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  Romans 

did  not  impiwte  their   nrbnn  and   mtmicipal  systems  at 

ont-e  upon  conquered  countries;  but,  with  due  proviaion 

for  authority  and  tribute,  left  the  local  iiistitutionR  and 

costoms  intaet>  to  work  out  a   more  or  less  modified 

organisation  in  the  future.     He  finds  in  the  association 

of  tho  pagitH,  with    iUi  largo  territory,  some  analogy*  to 

the  Celtic  divisions,  and  in  the  victm  or  village-group  of 

]ieaMuitry  a  buj<i«  of  modest  but  persistent  local  life  in  the 

provinces  on  the  Continent,  foreign  to  Romiui  ideaU,  but 

uequiesced  in  by  the  conquerors.    The  ancient  villages 

toay  iu  many  caseK  have  existed   side  by  side  with   the 

fundux  or  private  estate. 

A^ain,  it  is  imt>ortant  t^i  b<-ur  in  mind  the  natural 
geographic  features  of  husbandry  in  the  Western  Em- 
pire. That  of  the  south,  Italy,  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  with  small  holdings,  umpluyed  a  Kmall  plough 
of  two  oseu  and  pursued  verj-  high  culture  of  crops,  grew 
the  vine  and  olive,  but  bred  comparatively  few  cattle; 
while  in  the  northern  countries  inclemency  of  climate, 
the  wilder  character  of  the  land,  and  the  want  of  ener- 
getic hiinmn  labour  induced  a  prcponduranco  of  grazing 
husbandry  to  which  tillage  bore  a  small  proportion. 
Husbandry  thus 'long  remains  HuperBclal,  varying  from 
occaaional  o(xrupation  of  the  waste  in  tlie  Celtic  tribal 
districts  and,  in  the  earlier  days  of  (jermau  migration, 
through  reckless  occupation  of  tracts  fcrtilitted  by  burn- 
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to  open  flcid  cnltare  wi 

rotuLJoti  of  crops.*    U 

with  its  team  of  labonring  oxen 

The  Kouthem   economy  would 

r  r^^ta  in  laud ;  the  uorthent.  esped* 

open-liold  Byat«m  in  wide  ase, 

.^•iMB  coouDunaltstic  customs  of  poaoeaeioB. 

j^tteivopcii'field  practices  obtHin  among  tile 

««■»  ihat  Prof.  Viriog^nuloflt  believes  they  are 

■-f  4it.-«uunced  for  by  '  tbo  clo«o  rosombliuioo  ci 

u>*  aipMrian  hnbitfi  of  northern  barbarians,  be 

or  Slavs,"  rathor  than  by  tho  unit, 

race  upon  barbarian  aj^riculture. 

of  Homan  houses  and  villas  found 
iiuaflje  the  existence  of  wealthy  men  and  probably 
Ibadowuers  such  as  were  Mprend  through  tho 
BttC  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  constitution  of 
and  economic  rolationsbiiM  can  be  looked 
forerunners  of  the  manor,  On  tlie  contraty, 
T|i»  ^waRtb  of  political  powur  and  eocreire  ri^'ht.s  among 
>'(»£  landowners  in  the  Roman  provInccM  produced 
jht  9oml  And  AdminiBtTAtive  chaos  of  the  fourth  and 
4blL  «Mitiu*{<«,  ttccompiuiied  by  the  movement  to  improve 
^Bl*  OnlHTBtton  of  land  by  '  directing- efforts  and  seakrag 
by  the  euerg-y  and  insight  of  the  labourom  them* 
rather  than  by  mnna^omdnt  from  above,'  show 
hhw  is  not  historically  true.  The  coioni,  originally 
ftirmers,  afterwards  leaseholders,  paid  rents  or  pro- 
(Ahiw  for  their  land;  and  labour  ser^'icos  rarely  appear. 
fliiir  holdings  were  to  bo  self-support ing  and  profitable; 
^hvy  were  not  intended  to  supply  Itilmur  for  the  h 
Ibna.  Modem  research  indicates  the  increase  and  survi 
«|  tlus  order  of  small  Isndholders,  notwithstanding 
JllM^  above  them ;  in  the  Roman  provinces  of  tho  Kast, 
«»  yiS  the  Wegt,  there  was  a  spontaneous  formation  of 
inrTr"""""^  institutions  arising  out  of  economic  circiim- 
■lunroi  common  to  all,  among  which  was  '  the  necensity 
Ibr  Iwritorial  loi-ds  to  oi^anise  their  dii^tricts  and  poesos 
jmhw*  not  on  the  principle  of  tho  steward's  absolute  rn 
tut  oi»  that  of  tributary  self-government.' 

Kowi  if  Britain  be  regarded  as  one  of  these  proi-in 
it  will  be  nolml  that  the  character  »f  the  Celtic  tribes  an 
i^  the  cotmtry  would  mark  out  the  ngriciiUurol  eystom, 
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IiTk"  that  of  othpr  norlhom  provinces,  as  communalistie, 
not  tuJiviJimlistic.  Tho  pouiinou  life  appoara  in  the 
bimlets,  and  »>till  more  in  the  villages. 

fJa  snoh  otrcrtmstances  systems  of  extensive  cultivfttiOD  arise 

themaelTcs ;  they  have  been  called,  rather  inaccurately. 

en-fi«I<l  systema.  .  ,  ,  Communal  usagM,  as  distinct  frMn 

^ihe  clan  or  the  private  estate,  ariiw,  not  tut  th«  outcome  of  a 

definite  national  current  or  tlte  production  rtf  the  organiauig 

wer  of  tho  landlord,  but  from  the  requiromonu  of  exten- 

a^ciiltural  nettlement,  and  in  a  variety  of  shades  and 

Bt  both  in  Celtic  and  in  Roumnisod  dlnrlets.' 

The  landlord  and  tlie  villa  had  thoir  powerful  place  in 
ihegcnemi  nrhmneofpoIonisHtion ;  but  Prof  V'inogradoff, 
differing  here  from  Fustel  de  Coalanges,  -who  derived  all 
property  in  land  from  private  ownership,  declares  that 
'the  orKaniHitig  abuolutt^iin  of  tho  landlord  in  a  fiction,' 
il&ngerons  because  it  shuts  ont  the  view  of  snrrounding 
(ucte.  Still  le:i«s  does  be  a^n^e  n*ith  Mr  Seobobm  that  tho 
oT^anified  Koman  villa  was  the  origin  of  the  English 
manor.  The  poRitive  conclusion,  tu*  regards  England,  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  very  deilnite ;  but  it  may  be  tuiid  tltat 
'tho  rural  arrangements  of  tho  Koman  period  seem  to 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  dctomiincd  by  Celtic  ante- 
cedentA,'  governed  by  tlm  diHicuHi*^)!  intt^-rpused  by  diatanco 
aghast  private  enterprise,  but  with  considerable  free  play 
tmdor  tint  cover  of  thu  grcut  lordsliips  of  the  emperor, 

t  magnates,  and  the  citie?. 
Passing  from  the  cUtinix  of  Celt  and  liomnn  to  some 
uiitive  elements,  if  of  uncertain  force,  in  tho  evolution 
'  of  the  manor,  we  como  to  a  new  order  of  things,  caused 
by  tho  gradual  conquest  of  our  i»hind  by  the  Teutonic  and 
Scandinavian  tribes.  We  remind  ourselves  that,  bt'siduK 
the  frequent  doeoonte  on  our  coiuttif  during  the  last  centnry 
of  Roman  occupation,  the  period  of  successive  tttniggloN, 
I^Lrtial  settlements  and  peace,  and  fresh  raids  and  iuuni- 
grationM,  which  we  call  Old  English,  laxt^^l  over  700  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  camo  the  Mornians,  but  already 
In  the  eighth  century  England  was  Teutonic  in  languogo 
end  institutions.  Under  th<s  «way  of  various  kinships, 
notwilhstanding  the  advance  of  political  uiilty,  we  may 
expect  a  con^ndorublc  variety  of  local  cuntoms  and  law. 
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A  Nettled  order  of  ranks  of  poopio  was  recognised  by 
the  cloflo  of  the  sixth  century  in  Kent,  showing  'earls,* 
'coork,'  '  loet«,'  and  slaves;   the  coorls   being  the   main 
clnwt  of  freemen,  the  'Icet-s*  absorbing  the  de»cendajitM  of 
conquorod  tribes,  personally  free  but  paying  tribute.     In 
later  centuriee  the  lawo  of  Ine  and  Alfred  in  Wossox  and 
Mercia  indicate  changes ;  we  find  thanes  of  two  degrees, 
one  of  which  inay  have  included  Welshmen  ;  the  *  ceorb,' 
^onie  of  whom  are  now  dependent,  iKimc  free  huiibandmon 
able  to  rise;  and  '  wwilhs' in  place  of 'Iceta.'  An  important 
principle  is  now  at  work,  '  the  mutual  tie  of  protection 
and    service  spreading  in  all  parta  of   society,  among 
common  people  and  among  powerful  people.'   Tlio  privuto 
lord,  '  hbiford,'    protoctd    the  lower  freemen,   and    looks 
after  their  good  conduct,  while  they  render  him  Bom« 
service  in  return.    Higher  in  the  scale,  Icingu  and  mag-      j 
nates,  besides    the   help  in  military  and  administrative 
matters  given  by  old  institutions,  look  to  this  mutual  ti« 
— which  the  word  *■  patronage,'  in  ite  Engliuh  senHe,  aeems      i 
hardly  to  express — for  the  special  personal  service  of  their      ^ 
thaneH  and  foltowen*.     The.H<!,  receiving  rewardx  in  land       i 
OB  various  conditions,   gradually  grew  into  professional      i 
classes  of  officials  and  military  men.   Tho  estate  entrusted      | 
to  the  grpat  soldier  of  the  seventh  century  thus  bectune 
of  importance  ;  besides  his  military  duties,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribute  duo  from  hitt  land,  ho  had  to  sec  that 
it  waH  settled  with  tenants  who  would  duly  cultivate  it, 
i.e.  tho  'gebilrs*  or  peasant  sottlers,  some  of    whom  re> 
reived  a  house  or  stock  as  well  as  a  plot  of  land.     These 
men  would  romain  ou  tho  land  even  though  there  migh^_ 
bo  a  change  of  lord,  ^M 

The  struggle  with  tho  Dunes  further  deepened  rUiHS 
distinctions,  on  account  of  the  strenuous  necessity  for 
botli  tribute  and  regular  military  service.  The  tendency 
was  to  neparato  warriors  from  peasants ;  and  this  had  a 
Binister  influence  in  lowering  the  status  of  the  latter 
Danish  arrogance  would  have  made  the  Himplo  Danl 
soldier  (of  the  northern  districts)  the  equal  of  an  Eug 
man  of  high  rank,  but  this  was  hnrdty  long  maintained 
in  09.3  all  free  KngHsh  and  XurHemen  were  declared  of 
equal  worth.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  the  practice 
of  *  wurgold ' — iinot)  payable  to  the  kindred  of  a  murdered 
niai*  owing  to  the  derangement  and   loss  of 
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tribal  relationships;  and  tills  remarkable  link  with  ancient 
mcxics  o£  lifo  diHiippeared,  new  means  of  (inforcnig  r«- 
feasibility  and  order  bavinj^  grown  up. 

If  wo  now  turn  out-   glance  from   porsoual  rank   in 

lodoty  at  large  to  the  grouping  of  the  people,  wo  come 

bock  again  to  the  early  association  in  kindreds  to  which 

vo  have  just  alluded,    Like  the  Colta.  the  Anglo-Suxons 

md  the  Norsemen  were  closely  gnthored  together  in  wide 

(wnily  gix)up8  with  KOine  limit  of  kitiHhip — the  Norse  law 

nt  up  to  the  d^ree  of  sixth  oonsina — whoso  members 

Bgtilated  duties  and  rospotuibilities  for  one  another. 

remains  of  thia  bond  of    rolationship  endured  to 

ifte  tenth  century  and  Liter.     Inner  details  of  the  Old 

fliah '  nuegth*  must  be  inferred  from  what  is  known  of 

f  ifiniiar  early  Germanic  tribes.    Prof.  Vinogradoff  suggests 

that  it  was  'not  merely  a  chain  of  links  of  relationship. 

or  a  web  of  rights  and  claims  stretching  from  a  given 

iudividunl   in  all   potiHible  directions ;  it  was  a  definite 

body, ...  a  body  of  natural  growth  and  not  of  mutual 

eonsent,'  with  the  politira)  aim  of  protection  and  joint 

responsibility.      Further,  the  prevalence  of  patronymic 

plaoe-nomea  in  Knni,  Surrtiy,  Suf«M;x.  and  the  shores  of 

Bast  Aliglia,   in    Epping,  Tooting,   Woking,   otc.,  seemH 

to  show  that  the  allocmont  of  territory  to  each  '  nuegth ' 

waH  the  mode  of  settlemeikt  by  the  Jutes,  Saxons,  and 

Angles. 

^VJongaido  of  this,  but  perhaps  more  widely  spread,  is 
IB  better  known  '  hide.'  •  The  family  or  household  ia 
the  basis  of  the  Old  English  htwixc,  Mwschtp,  which 
woa  settled  on  the  hide  or  family  land,  'terra  uniua 
fomiliffi':  here  the  group  gave  its  designation  to  the 
land.  Other  corroborative  testimony  goes  to  show  the 
runiinent  pact  played  by  '  the  family  holding  us  a  unity 
the  occupation  of  the  soil  by  the  Englinh ' ;  that 'for 
pmposes  of  cultivation  and  rendering  of  duea '  it  extended 
all  over  England  in  both  Welsh  and  Anglo-Saxon  districta, 
and  continued  among  free  Hettlom  for  centuries.  The 
strength  of  the  family  boldiug  was  that  it  was  governed 
■  rules  of  popular  custom,  of  folk-right ' ;  the  laud  so 


*  An  earliu'  nronl  hitrid  i»  tndlcAted.  ilerivcd  from  hitc-.  Al0,  houMbold 
cr  tomUjr,  frau  wblcb  Ibp  word  hiffUt  tuid  otber  tonus  of  hide  have 
ddiTeloped.— ■  KoiT  English  Dlctionar}-.' 
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On  tiic  other  hand,  wiieii  the  Idi 

a  his  own  donmtns  to  a  cfaiTch  or 
■od  traiutferrod  to  thm  cinnvb  or 
idfttm  to  the  tribute  ur  to  any  royml  flitea  d« 
of  the  tnict  printed,  the  act  of 
in  a  *  hoc '  (book  or  charter),  wiUi 
thovCa  This  Innd  was  held  hy  ri|;ht  of 
■■■  *  boc^>laad  * ;  but  the  teoaiita  ootitiiniad 
bau-  coftomary  rights  oa  before 
n»  <Md  KigUah  village^  or  *  tuiis,'  were  the 
■Wik  ifaa  boik  of  tho  people  drew  tc^eiber,  for 
■■•aaddefeDca  nnder  the  stress  of  wars  and  invamom, 
■to  fioupe  larger  and  Htrongcr  than  hamlets  or  sitigle 
^aaa.  The 't^' later  the  *vill,' became  the  pi 
iMaa  ai  graaps  of  coosiderAble  size,  the  admint 
Hit  over  vhi^  stand  the  hundred  rind  the  sfairohl 
■md'town^up*  erpreeses  the  Old  English  eiease 
lad  people  better  than  the  Norman  *  vill,*  while  *  town ' 
■W  a^prOfHTiatad  by  the  borough  and  the  lai<gar 
sat  ot  the  *tAn.'  The  'tIII.'  which  proceeded  &om 
•titu'  remained  *  the  nomuil  territoriiil  diviition  in 
ImhIbI  «poeh.'  The  ttin.  therefore,  is  the  nexus  in  Bril 
cbe  elements  of  old  tribal  society  and  mc 
iaatitntions,  a  Hexiblo  enrlosure  "which  rai^bt 
4M«xpBnd  tu  different  needs,  and  which  was  in  due  tii 
hjIffftuMi"  to  tho  manor.  A  glunco  must  be  cast  first 
tte  wmditlonn  of  tbn  land  in  the  cJd  towu'^hip,  its  xhar^ 
and  WiUings;  secondly,  at  the  living  structure  worl 

A   towntiihip  woa  a  collection   of   houecliolda   whc 
•hmiaI  ri{>h(»  and  dnties  were  graduated  according  to 
yiuyortion  of  thu  ithares  of  land  held  by  them : 
baU  a  whole  hide,  some  half,  nome  a  quarter  ('  \-itfpata] 
mW#  »  balf-virgate  <*bovatc'),  othenn  only  a  cottage,' 
^itk,  Odr  a  crofu      They  held  as  shareholders  in   a 
iglMiity  having  certain  external  liahiliticn  as  a  unit. 
^■^pilKftl  standard  of  the  relations  of  the  household  wit 
T/tm  tirfr"'"'*;'  was  the  hide,  or  it«  equivalent  in  soi 
q^kMlAbM-'tlie  'carucate*  or  the  'Hulung.'     But  the 


>  W»  otr«  the  mtoTfttlon  of  tbe  old  Interprct^tlort  ot  Ute  temi  *] 
|-~.Ml  bf  Spriman  nn  *tcm  popnlarfH  oonimunl  itin  vl  bJi)*  Kflp 
~    Wrrr'  Mlde  bj  Allen  in  1890,  to  the  dear  loialtion  ot  **-* 
L^-.>k^liah  Hhtorkal  Itetlcw,'  vlil,  17. 
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n^os  not  a  lixed  mcnsuro  of  land,  it  varied  in  diOferent 

pliWDs  and  nt  diffcront  times ;  it  Hcemft  to  have  been 

bideffnite  in  hIiw  and  »ppurt«>nauccM :  it  was  tlie  land  of 

Ae  family,  and  even    might  expand  with   agricultural 

Tvquiromcnta     For  its  duos  to  the  State  the  whole  town- 

liUp  was  HKsessed  at  a  certain  (iverage  value ;  i.e.  taxation 

vu  to  be  paid  tipon  a  certain  proportion  only,  aa  is  the 

casu  with  local  r«t<«Lblt'  values  at  the  present  day.     Old 

£D{;lish  documents  called  the  unit  of  assessment  by  which 

the  township  acquitted  itHelf  of  its  public  dueo, '  wara-* 

•r  'war-land'  (from  A.8.  •weriiin.'  to   acquit  or  answer 

for).     ThiN  ideal  (xm-uI  unit  might  Im;  al^o  named  from  the 

ktde;,  and  the '  geld-hide,'  *  a  fijpirative  name  for  the  tax- 

Mb  property  lu  towiishiptt,  was  the  t«rm  adopted  by  the 

ttfBoerK  of  the  liomt-wbiy  Iiiqucst. 

The  laud  of  the  ordinary  township  consisted  of  three 
kinds — very  lai^  portions  of  waste  and  often  wood,  a 
few  grass  meadowit  (mueh  valued),  and,  most  important 

ftU.  the  arable,  which   lay  in  scattered  strips  in  the 

ious  fields  and  shots. 


K- 


»ry  holdinfr  presented  a  biuidle  of  theee  strips  equal  to 
ir  bundle*)  uf  the  iiamu  de oominiLtiuu ;  everylxMly  had  to 
form  to  the  natuo  rult;»  aad  uititbcxla  in  refcard  to  the 
itJon  aud  etilUvution  uf  crops;  and,  when  iheHe  bod  beeu 
ithurudt  the  8tri|jM  ifla]K«ed  into  the  state  of  &u  opeu  Held  lu 
imon  use.  The  boiuc^teads  and  clows  around  then]  were 
ept  uDd*;r  Kcparate  maiuiKctueut,  btit  had  beeu  allotted  by 
cominuiuty  and  could  in  &omc  cases  be  subjected  to  ro- 
itmeut.'     ('Gmwlh  uf  the  Mnuor.'  p.  IW.) 

iTOO  wonls  may  present  the  principles  underlying 
Igrlcoltui'ul  life  for  centuries,  allou'ing  for  adaptations 

[Tording  to  varieties  of  soil  and  position,  growth  of 
lilies  and  changes  of  political  history.  For  a  long 
rbilo  the  waste — marsh,  wood,  or  moor — was  inter* 
jmmoned  by  neighlxjuring  townships ;    definite  bound- 

les  restricted  the  rights  of  common,  for  each  '  tun  '  grew 
ritii  tho  spread  of  cultivation  and  the  settlement  of  fresh 
iclosores.  Questiumi  connected  with  the  reclamation  of 
jraste  ('assarts')  and  Interference  with  rights  uf  cumniou 


*  VrRovwliiulBUliu  that  (ho  'Rclcl-hlde'  of  DotDMAay  wm  tttdctieaiient 
Ot  tarn  or  value.    Souic  MUiipOM;  i1  lo  mcnii  ISO  acrca  of  unit>lc  Innd. 
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low-laud  win*  allotted  yearly 
M  tbft  tenante,  and,  like  the  arable 
postnre  after  tho  hay  horvost.* 
'iiin'  was  arrunKed  ""  what 

which    previiiled    in   man. 

Um  chief  fouCuroD  uf  whiuh  aro' 

of,  say,  a  hide  could  not  take 

:;  it  was  distributed  by  strips  of 

_  Sttoroat  furlon^^s  or  shnta  t  t>f  the 

tfaio  balks  of  turf  separating  his  pMA 

>MAflibonrs'  in  each  case.    So  also  with^ 

t;  cliMr  stripa  waitJ,  in  proportion,  inter- 

ij  tilled  by  tht5  plough.     The  shape  and 

^.^  WOK!  originally  determinod  by  tho  largo 

.   .te  9Mun  of  eight  oxeu.    Wliile  the  crops 

M«ft  i^T  vere  protected  by  light  fences  or 

LJglii    which  wore    removed    after    ImrveBt, 

■  llr*'  hnd  open  for  pasture  until  the  next 

4gBk    Moreover,  every  yisar  a  certain  propor- 

»  vkafe  wuH  luft  fullnw ;  in  some  districts  it 

J^  hx  others  one-third,  according  ni*  the  com- 

?«d  tho  two-field  or  tho  throe-field  counw. 

-  also  thrown  open  and  used  an  common 

.  \ing  opportunity  for  the  keep  of  cattle 

,■  plots  to  *ie  ploughed  and  cropped,  and 

.J  of  the  land  by  folding  the  animals. 

tt    rural    fi-aniewt)rk    arose   the   nattinU 
ijiilation  and  custom  ;  tho  allocation  of  »a 
.     r  [k  or  pigs  on  tho  waato  according  to  the 
.'.the  allotment  of  the  meadow-land,  tho 
i;nis!t,  tlie    times  and  seasons  of  easting 
KWk,.  folding  or  pasturing  cattle,  and  refencing 
,  fcMs  after  harvest,  tho  sequence  in  which  the 
«r  »hote  should   be   used,  drainage,  choice  of 
I  and  other  like  matters  were  regulated 
Agreement  of  the  men  of  the  township. 
^J^  ^  Ik*  ivill  ot  individuals.     But  communal  right  and 

■r*  ofton  cttll^d  IjuniamB  ImhU  ;  but  tfa«  e«rly  tern 
li-««M.  khom  that  H  waa  the  cam-liArreot  fuiictlona  tn 

,^^^ » i)f1clii»t«d.  with  irhlcli  the  dAte  of  linnimM-tldc,  Aufnut  1, 

^  ^  «iak  at  Ik*  twm  AfCT««. 

f  ^bt,  •  W4  dlTldMl  air.    In  soma  puts  a(  tbu  couulry  «v«a  tli«  nbola 
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fibareholder'n  right  were  wu-b  recognised.   Dr  Vi 

Uja  stress  upon  the  several  p&^torul  feattires 

oftfae  entirely  communal  chArart«r  of  the  airaagienMBts 

of  the  early  <  ttln,'  and  Ku^geKts  that  the  Tentonie  soltleffs, 

fflien  they   arrived  in    Britain,   most   have    found   some 

Und  in  cultivation  by  Celtt  and  Komatut,  Trbicb  may  havv 

mflnencod  their  first  methods  of  allotment.      Here 

must  bo  careful  not  to  understand  otmemhip  by  the 

community  ax  a  whole,   of  which  in  this  conntxy  Prof. 

JCoitiand  warns  us  tlicre  is  no  proof:  rather  do  we 

atroDfC  individual  rights.      The  ?uppos«d  'suniTala*  in 

property  attached   to  certain  boroughs   do   not  eoneem 

tbe  ancient  village  community. 

When  wc  c<imii  to  th«  living  orgautitation  of  the  'tiin* 
there  i?  little  direct  evidence ;    but  caatioua  r«*a«inin£^ 
and  philosophical  as  well  as  logical  inference  can  tell  no 
maeh.     We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  exiittence  and  force 
of  bylaws   as  a  necessary  concomitant  of   the   order  of 
a  township  from   the  oarlicet  times  w  upheld  by  Prof. 
VinogradolT,  who  fi  nda  ■  every  point  of  village  hnsbandry 
that  we  have   heen   describing  illnKtrat-ed   by  rules  and 
prohibitions   ciimiinting   from   the  authority  of  TiQaffo 
courts.'     He  emphasises  'the  fact  that  all  the  material 
arrangements  which  made  the  working  of  the  courtis  and 
the  enactment  of  bylaws  necessary  stretch  right  np  to 
the  epoch   of   the  first  occupation   of  the  land   by  the 
early   English   settlors'  (op.  cit.  p.  187).      The  bylaws 
proper  and  the  declaration   of  custom  by  sworn  mi 
chosen  from    the    householden*   formed   a    body   of  cu»> 
tomary  law  in  each  village ;  tbe  same  regul&tive  power 
existed  in  the  manor,  becanse  the  courts  represented  'the 
common  necessities   of  the   rural   group   in  its   peculiar 
mauagoment  of  champion  farming.' 

Uen  chosen  to  do  special  work  by  the  community  aro 
enumerated,  such  as  herdsmen,  shepherdw,  swineherds, 
woodwards,  and  heywards— the  laat  were  called  in  Yurlc- 
shire  bylaw  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
hedges  or  fences  wore  duly  placed  and  removed ;  tbene 
are  all  probably  of  more  or  less  ancient  date.  The 
'  gerefa,'  greave,  or  reeve,  belonged  to  Old  Knglish  times  j 


f      *  BjrtAW.  lite  Uw  ot  •  t^.  ft  tovrtutiiifi.    Tbe  derivation  of  Lbs  word 
iMelt  polnlK  to  ui  euljF  period. 
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his  eorty  duties  are  not  clearly  reeordcd,  but.  Judged  Iqr 

Ids  later  importance,  ho  wus  the  bwdnmn  of  the  town— 

ship,  and  porbape  also  the  thane's  ateward,  not  necessarily 

sanrila    He  was  tho  forerunner  of  one  of  oar  old  friondj, 

the  'reeve  and  four  men '  of  the  thirteenth  eentnrj-,  wha 

aa  jarons  represout^cl  tho  towu^ihip  ut  the  hundred  court  ; 

with  just  inference  Dr  Yinogradofif  carriea  him  back  ia 

a  similnr  capacity  with  h\»  fellows  to  a  period  at  least 

b«.>fiirL>  Edward  the  Confessor.   '  Tho  elements  for  working 

the  inquest  jurieH  and  tho  hundred  court  were  eridontly 

in  existence,  and  more  or  lo^  in  »hape,  before  the  day 

when  King  Kdward  wad  alive  and  dead.'     But  this  evi* 

dence  of  the  Knglish  ong^m  of  inque-st  juries,  and  of  the 

meaning  of  tho  hundredors,  is  still  rauintainod  hy  Dr 

Vinogradoff  agaiost  the  body  of  opinion  which.  »obu 

yoarH  ngo,  declared  that  the  sworn    inquest  is  found  te 

be  of  Frankish   hirth. '      Prof.   Wailhind  admitted  that 

Knghtiid  might  poKHibly  not  bo 'utterly  unpreparwl'  for 

its  introduction  at  tho  Conquc»t;  and  these  later  arsu- 

'Tuents  tend  to  show  that  tho  admission  la  justly  called  for. 

In  tlie  liatne  way  we  get  glimpHai  of  the  tuw^n-mooU 

the  meetings  for  the   transaction  of  local  affairs,  here 

land  there  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  eummonod  by  tho 

jTcevo,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  chief  hoiit^e  (the  'halimote' 

[of  the  manor)  or  in  the  open  air,  attended  by  the  free- 

tboldoraoji  well  oa  tho  unfrue,  tho  'nucleus  of  rural  ad- 

minifFtratioii.'  m 

'  We  may  suppoeo  that,  in  the  period  before  tho  Conquests  In 
ordinary  aud  petty  cases,  the  folkmote  of  the  ton*niihip  not 
only  nave  its  economic  directioius  but  enfoiv^vl  them  eithrr  ■ 
dir¥<rt1y  thi-nii^li  jiitlffutents  and  vordk-tv.  or  indirwtJy  liy  tlie  | 
derived  autburity  of  it«4  ofticere  and  servants '  tap.  cit.  p.  IDS). 

Some  may  Kay  thitt  is  dobaleahlu  ^nmud,  but  tho  c-autioua 
roaaontng  carrier  conviction.    The  humblo  doinga  of  tho  ■ 
peasantry,  the  day  of  small  things,  in  thousanda  of  quietif 
.villages  all  over  tho  land  in  the  matter  of  self-imposed 
laws,  are  appraised  by  Dr  Vinogradoff  at  a  higher  hiittori*_ 
cal  Toluo  than  by  some  of  hisj  Icgui  fricnds.t  V 

The  township,  on  account  of  its  natural  Rtnbility,  wa« 

•  Pollork  and  Ma'lI»nJ.  •  HUtory  of  Emiltob  Law."  1.  110.  123. 
t  -UUtOTT  ot  EnglUh  lAw,'  i.  fil2.  61);  'DomMdA;  Aad  BATODd,' 
MO.U(X 
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i:hiTgod  by  the  &hire  and  was  rottponsible  for  tbo  tribute 
line  to  the  Govcrnmont,  whereof  each  shareholder  paid 
hii  put ;  he  was  '  in  ec-ot  and  in  lot '  with  tho  towushipw 
Itako  did  suit  to  the  hundred  court,  being  represented 
there  by  tho  reeve  and  the  four  Bworn  men,  to  help  in 
doing  justice.  In  tho  tenth  and  eleventh  ccnturios  cho 
qvtem  of  frank-pledge  WUH  introduced,  in  which  the  t()^\*n- 
Mbip  hud  to  play  its  part,  answering  for  it«  members  who 
were  *  in  frank  plc<lge  * ;  it  yvna  nlmi  (uiaworable  for  cot^ 
tain  crimes  and  for  tho  hue  and  cry  to  pursue  the  trnil 
of  stolen  cattle.  Such  were  »omo  of  itii  growing  links 
Tith  the  politioal  life  of  the  nation. 

Wi)  Imvo  yet  to  learn  something  of  the  connexion  of 

thane  and   lord  with   tho  township,     llesidos  the  early 

tribal  sottlcnionts,   the  foHtering  Cfire  of  king,  church, 

aud   great    men    by  degrees    established    many  others 

which  no  doubt  felt  tiio  influence  of  personal  will.     The 

prinoiplo  of  patronage  already  mentioned,  later   callc-d 

mnunendation,  brought  the  higher  and  tho  lower  ranks 

(ogethor.     Each  depended  on  the  other ;  the  free  bus* 

iinndman   ■coiuiucnded'  himself   to   the   more    jjowcrful 

'hlaford«'  and  became  his  'mac**  ia  return  for  defence 

or  help   of    various   kinds.     This  'commendation'  woe 

■omettmeH  diKKoluble ;  a  man  might  take  his  land  and 

re-ccnninend  himself  to  another  lord;   hot  latterly  that 

was  not  a  frequent  cose.     Obligations  tended  to  become 

permanent;  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Kngli.<h  period  tho 

practice  was  growing  '  into  a  lasting  lordship  over  mi-n 

and  their  land.' 

Another  stop  was  mode  when  tho  Anglo-Saxon  kingH 
tntcd  power  of  privato  jurisdiction  to  lornl  lords,  by 
irUicli  lliuy  bec'iime  tb«  agents  for  diwpeii-iiug  public  jiis- 
ice  in  petty  causes  and  diMpntcM.  Tim  ti^rritorial  limits 
such  jurisdictions  included  both  freemen  with  higher 
fhta  and  'gobiira'  or  peasants  with  mixyd  rights;  tho 
ird's  rights  became  patrimonial,  and  beside*  sac  and  Ktw, 
cause  and  suit  (of  court),  included  the  dealing  with 
[efinite  clasaee  of  crimes  in  his  court.  Under  these  granta 
the  freemen,  formerly  direct  $ubjet;ts  of  the  king,  be- 
came dependent  ratepaying  tenants  to  the  lords,  who 

•  WhfnMt  kiM)  th*  eittTMalv*  l*rm  ■  hotii«g«.'    Sw  Dr  Maithuxt's  vtlta- 
ftble  aMOnnt   at    comracDdiLtion  and  vhKt  It   InrolTed.   'Dainasdsj  ui<t 
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wore  thus  iniennediaie.  Tbia  olionution  of  U»  i 
righiA  nvcr  villn^c^  and  vtUogers  is  tho  starting-pome 
of  Prof.  MaitlaQd  when  investigating  tho  •  growth  of 
^•oignorud  power '  and  the  proces»08  tending  towards 
the  creation  of  manors. 

The  riae  of  a  standing  military  order,  inovttablo 
daring  tho  DnnJ^h  wars,  not  only  laid  hurd^ia  towards 
its  Hupport  on  th«  people,  whose  militia  (*  fyrd ")  could 
not  itufRce,  but  the  position  of  the  lower  freemen  became 
I  sabordinittc.  By  slow  defn*ecs  their  early  part  as  fighting- 
-men  wan  exchaugod  for  that  of  cultivators  and  labourers, 
while  that  of  the  thane  was  rising  in  importance  with 
tho  new  duties  attached  to  his  estMe.  Thus  'commenda- 
tion,' the  gifts  of  royoJ  rights,  and  the  increase,  before  the 
Nomuin  period,  of  a  military  profession,  were  all  factors 
in  the  natural  growth  of  a  lordship  orer  the  townshi 
Borne  economic  causes  were  aUo  intertwined. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  English  occapation  the 
were  great  landowners  as  well  as  the  small  joint-shar^ 
holders.  Tlie  king  pootteoood  very  large  t,rartH  ;  his  com- 
panions, earls  find  than««,  and  men  high  in  rnnk  or  office, 
wore  all  endowed  with  land ;  the  Church  also  soon  became 
a  great  landowner ;  bishopfi  and  abbots  exercised  lordship. 
To  fit  out  fresh  cultivators  of  an  estate,  capital  was  lent, 
uud  euttlu.  ah<!Oi>,  and  com  (^omotiiUL's  providi'd.  'with  tho 
eonsequence  that  those  who  accepted  help  frequently 
lapsed  into  a  condition  of  dependency  *  on  the  lenders. 
The  tordM  followed  or  modified  the  same  general  methods 
of  agriculture,  and  were  linked  with  the  stinie  system  of 
duefl  and  duties  on  the  land  as  tho  opon-tield  community, 
an  economic  basiti  which  *  made  itmoreeauy  to  slide  from 
one  variety  into  the  other,  and  to  combine  tenures  of  dif- 
ferent origin  uiid  din'creiit  degrees  of  dvpundonco  under, 
one  end  the  same  lordship.' 

Tho  tribute  or  rent  was  largely  paid  in  kind. 
cousistcd  first,  of  customary  allowances  of  food  to  tb 
lord  and  his  mtrvanta  when  journeying  through  his  estate 
(llieking's  royal  progresses  and  rights  of  purveyance  aroeo 
in  tho  same  way) ;  secondly,  the  opoction  of  baraa  and  out- 
huuHiM  in  which  to  store  tho  collected  produce  or  'farm' 
due  to  the  lord.  So  originated  the  '  bartou'aud  the '  berc- 
wick,"  farmsteads  for  housing  tho  barley  and  com,  and  the 
'herdwick,'  a  storehouse  for  dairy-produce,  which  lat«r 
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formed  centres  for  subdivisions  of  manors.  Mr  Ballard, 
mqniring  what  were  '  tht?  vill  and  tho  manor*  dtutcribod 
in  Domeedaj-book,  concludetj  that  a  berewick  of  that 
date  contained  demesiio  land  and  villains,  and  was  a 
regular  manor,  except  that  it  hod  no  halt  AVhcn  tbo 
lord  had  his  own  deniei^ne,  or  home-farm,  which,  after 
DO  long  time  must  have  become  the  general  rule,  his 
houtiti  and  farmstead  became  the  hall,  auia,  the  centre  of 
bnnness  'with  hia  steward,  servants,  and  tenants.  In 
Mune  early  caaes,  where  the  lords  land  was  watlered  in 
strips  among  those  of  hi>i  ConauLs  and  was  culiivutc^d  by 
ibem  for  his  use,  under  the  term  of '  gafol-earth,'  there 
appejint  tu  have  been  nu  hall.  Tho  history  of  demesne 
land,  and  of  the  vents  and  serrices  attached  to  it,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  development  of  tho  manor. 

In  A  regular  manor,  of  which  there  are  many  example^) 
in  Domesday,  the  important  officer  was  the  reeve,  a 
description  of  whotM)  duties,  dating  from  the  eleventh 
century,  is  extant ;  he  seemij  to  have  combined  tho  duties 
of  stewnrd  and  attention  to  his  master's  interpsts  unth  a 
knowledge  of  tho  custom)^  of  the  folk,  which  he  was  to 
respect,  Prof,  Vinogradoff  ossomes  that  tbi^  'gorefa' 
was  still  mainly  an  elective  local  officer,  a  headman, 
perhaps  dependent  on  the  lord,  but  not  his  mere  porxonal 
rteward.  The  hibouTOrs  lived  on  grimnd  attached  to  the 
demesne.  lu  early  times  many  of  the^  had  been  slaves : 
by  degrees  slaves  diminish,  and  free  workmen  appear: 
and  a  buor  cLtKH  of  mixed  elements  arose,  dwelling  on 
the  demesne  in  a  kind  of  horeditarTr*  ilependenee,  some  of 

19C  men  being  paid  for  their  labour  by  grants  of  small 
ote  of  land,  the  croft  or  the  toft. 
Much  is  learnt  of  Old  Knglish  manorial  economy 
_from  the  '  Rectitudines  singularum  person iii-uni,'  a  trea- 
drawn  up  in  tho  eleventh  century.  The  services  by 
rbich  each  luan  holds  his  land  are  set  forth  for  a 
thane,  a  'gencaf  (a  follower,  nearly  answering  to  the 
villain),  a  '  gebiir,"  and  a  cottager  with  five  /wrres.  The 
'gebAr' and  tho  cotter  are  free  men,  but  both  do  week- work. 
the  cotter  one  day  in  the  week,  the  '  gebur  *  usually  two 
days  a  week,  with  the  addition  of  a  tltird  day  during 
spring  and  harvest  (he  is  tho  man  who  is  butduncd  by 
his  debt  for  outfit  and  stock).  The  'goncat'  renders  no 
Vol.  207.— ^b.  4IS.  L 
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weok-work  bub  helps  in  harvest;  be  paya  ' gaf ol '  or  rent, 
find  performs  sorvicce  as  a  messongOTf  riding  and  carrying 
ut  his  lurdV  commaiid.  Tho  thane  holilN  his  hind  by  mili- 
tary scrrice,  tha  trinotla  necessUas,  and  other  honourable 
Uuiioe.    Prof.  Maitlnnd  sums  up  thuis: 

'The  loi-d  lias  a  village ;  be  bas  domeeue  land  which  ia  ctdU^ 
vnted  for  him  by  the  labour  of  bbi  teoants ;  tbcie  t«iuinu<  iw] 
'*  {{afol "  in  uiouey  ur  in  kind  ;  some  of  xhvm  astant  him  whun 
ualled  upon  tu  do  so,  others  work  Btoadity  from  day  to  (hiyj 
lu  niiLuy  particulars  the  oxtcat  of  work  duu  From  thom 
ascertained.'    ('  Domesday  aud  Beyontli*  p.  S31.) 

As  to  tho  origin  of  the  systom,  Dr  VinogroJoflTs  con- 
cluaiou  ie,  . 

'flrstly,  that  the  manorial  nystem  arises  at  tbe  end  of  tlie 
Old  Fnglish  iwriod,  mnluly  In  coa^queuce  of  the  subjectioQ 
of  a  labourinff  population  of  free  de.tcent  to  a  military  aud 
(■apltallstic  elngs;  aud  »«comUy,  that  th«  pui-soual  autbority 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor  la  gradually  Raininfr  the  luastery 
over  a  rural  coiumunlty  of  ancient  aud  iiideiKtadeut  growth.' , 

Feudal  rule,  brouffbt  into  Euuland  by  tho  Nornian^ 
C-onquc«t,  was  not  established,  roughly  spoakiug,  foi| 
about  a  century,  a  period  of  struggle  between  the  nei 
principles  and  the  tratUtioual  custoraa.  After  genet 
rocognition  follcwod  legal  olaboration  during  rat 
nioi-«  titan  another  century,  eloHing  with  tho  reign 
I'ldwurd  !-•  Tlifi  histrtiry  of  the  manor  shares  in  both^ 
tliuso  phases.  The  assumptiuu  of  the  Dontesduy  Survuy 
that  all  land  in  England  was  hold  in  a  kind  of  graduated 
ownership  from  the  king  dontiwards,  could  not,  without 
great  social  change,  bo  fitted  on  to  the  somewhat  cosy 
uud  iut«riuixed  8tat«  of  tenures,  ubligations,  and  uor^'icca 
oxidting  at  tho  death  of  Kdwnrd  tho  Confessor.  Htui 
and  their  land  were  cut  to  suit  the  feudal  standard ;  aud 
'  people  had  now  to  look  not  t<o  ntuch  to  their  time- 
houourod  associations  in  township,  hundred,  and  shire,  as 


*  Aotliorltt«a  for  bhnu  ccnturica  oboond,  cliii:f.iuuoi)ii  them  Dameadsm 
book  luul  Ibe  Haadrcd  Rd11»,  i>uI)1Ic  records  ;  Cilanvllhi  nnd  Brnoton,  Ibtj 
gnM  Inw^cra;  ami  IocaI  uiaiiorlal  dociuucaU,  oa  acvuuutM.  'l^xt«nU,*  and 
conrt*roU«,  whkli  «xlai  tmta  [He  thlrtceDtb  century  (a  few  nccotmU 
tram  th«  twaUtlt  o«uitui7>. 
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to  their  rchttiuns  of  personal  nnd  territorial  dopendenco.' 
Hie  lower  cloascM  cspuuinlly  suff^rnd  through  tlio  rough- 
■hod  apportionment  on  tbe  basis  of  serrices ;  all  wlio 
a-udtired  agricultural  scrvHco,  whether  of  froo  birth  or 
Dot^  ware  assigned  to  the  cIiihm  of  villainH,  *  bordnril,'  and 
totiag^xB,  minor  diAtinctions  being  ignored. 

The  estat«,  whether  large  or  small,  with  a  hall  or 
without  one,  a  piece  of  land  with  a  tmrton,  or  uue  in 
{MMMsaion  of  but  a  single  persou-^the  Norman  sur- 
vtyon  callod  any  of  thoso  a  manor,  adopting  it  as  the 
unit  for  local  action ;  and  thuu  came  about  the  succession 
to  th©  old  Rconomio  orgiinisation,  which  was  th©  essence 
of  comnmnal  and  manorial  existence  for  centuries  before 
and  after  the  Conquest.  Ideas  of  tenure  and  nerrioe 
were  now  to  prevail,  yet  could  not  cast  out  all  old 
I>ractice  of  local  associated  responsibility.  The  unl- 
fonnity  of  the  manorijil  Kcliume  grew  with  succeeding 
generations,  through  subinfeudation  and  division  on  the 
ono  band,  through  assimilation  of  umnll  plots  and  various 
tendencifw  to  increoM?  on  the  other.  The  township,  under 
tijB  French  name  'vill.'  which  underlay  the  manor  (some- 
tiniee  the  manor  extended  over  fie\-eral  townahips,  but 
this  did  not  afl'ect  the  principle)  went  on  with  its  func- 
tions ;  itsupplied  the  economic  organiwition,  frauk-pledge, 
iratcb  and  wanl,  proHciilmcntci,  local  ns»eKHnient  of  toxcM, 
And  sent  Its  representatives  to  the  hundred  and  the  shire 
court.  The  pix>tection  of  the  lord,  and  the  institution 
uf  A  court,  with  local  juriHdiction,  under  hiH  apparent 
authority,  strengthened  the  combination  of  manor  and 
rill  with  mutual  advantages.  Varieties  occurred  in  the 
pttKjenH  of  miiuoriiiliimtioii.  A  very  largo  vill  might 
oantain  several  manors ;  fresh  villages  were  planted  from 
time  to  timo  ;  a  vill  might  posHOss  outlying  pieces  of  land 
in  a  neighbouring  aHII  ;  *  but  such  circimistances  adjusted 
themselves  in  course  of  timo  to  a  system  which,  after  all, 
presented  Mome  eUutticity. 

With  the  rebition  of  the  lord  towards  his  auperiora 
TM  sfo  not  concerned;  the  legal  theory  of  the  feudal 
StatB  Bet  forth  by  Nonuan  lawyers  declares  the  lord 
to  be  sole  owner  within  his  numor,  and  derives  all  rigfati 


I 


*  A*  VM  tho  GMK  in  CunbridgeNlilre.  nnd  In  on«  or  two  Ur^  poti^hM 
MuLoBdoo  tUl « tew  ftwrs  itgo.  Many  mi  old  pArisb  ropmealt  tb«  *1K-I<jn( 
towoftblp, 
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und  customs  from  his  private  ownership ;  the  old  fi'M' 
holders  are  his  tenants  holding  under  hereditary  on  feoff- 
ment ;  the  poMiesaious  of  tlie  unfree  tenunt«  belong  to 
hini ;  they  have  no  rights  against  him  by  hiw  but  con- 
tinue tlioir  (.nmtoniH  by  hi»  Muffvruncc.  Boniu  uf  the  con- 
sequences of  this  evolution  to  ownership  and  husbandry 
(Uid  to  social  Life  may  be  briefly  set  forth  here.  The 
rights  of  the  lord  to  escheats,  wardship  of  infants,  proflto 
by  marriage  (' merchet '),  reliefs  iin  entering  inherit^ 
onco,  fines  and  amercements  are  well  known.  The  Rur- 
rundur  and  admittance  iu  the  case  of  transfer  of  land 
by  villavn^  wan  a  ceremony  invented  to  koej)  up  th» 
sense  of  superior  ownership ;  the  lord's  title  to  the  wast© 
and  common  was  especially  vexatious  and  objoctioixublo 
— are  there  not  some  troublesome  relics  of  this  at  the 
present  day?  But,  where  his  own  strips  of  arable  were 
intermixed  with  those  of  his  tcnontA,  ho  goneroUy 
sabmitted  to  the  customary  rules  and  practices.  The 
effect  of  manorial  rule  was  to  consolidat«  and  bring  the 
holdings  uf  the  ttinunut,  free  and  villain,  into  groalor 
regiilarity  and  equality;  rules  of  succession  were  laid 
down  •  (some  of  ancient  usage)  which  chocked  division, 
standard  hereditary  tenements  were  maintained.  The 
interest  of  the  lord  was  to  encourage  these  improvements, 
which  also  benefited  his  tenants. 

The  responsibility  of  the  old  township  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Khare  of  taxes  allotted  to  it,  a  communal 
liability  for  a  flx»d  sum,  now  passed  to  the  matiorial 
admimatration.  which  further  adapted  the  idea  to  tli^| 
demand  for  labour  services  in  block  and  to  the  collection 
of  the  lard's  I'euts.  When  the  vill  as  a  coniniuuity  ibus 
'  farmed '  the  rente  of  the  lord,  the  arrangement  was  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  firma  burgi  of  the  boroughs 
and  walled  towns,  and,  like  those,  was  of  economic 
advantage  to  both  sides,  increasing  the  opportunities  of 
(udf-guvemment  by  the  vilL  The  reeve  luid  u  diiKcuIi 
task  in  these  matters,  between  the  lord  on  one  hand  and 
the  electors  of  the  vill  on  the  other.  This  principle  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  community,  which  ran  thi-uugh 
other  inatitutionH,  was  recognised  by  the  Normans.    The 

*  The  origla  itad  opcratlan  of  ■  Boraugh   English '  ((ricc««sIoiii  o(  Um 
jronneeBt  Mn>  nnd  '  Gftvelkf nd '  {tqvtd  InberltuiM  of  all  th«  «J)t 
which  exialcd  along  witl>  primogeniture,  ■Loold  hcrv  W  uotcO. 
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manorial  vill,  ns  a  whole,  was  required  to  perform  some 
daties ;  it  could  be  nmorced  ;  it  could  be  injured  ;  it  oould 
lake  menstires  as  to  property ;  it  formed  a  compact 
jadidal  gi-oup.  But,  as  it  was  a  growing  human  thin^;,  tho 
jarists  have  been  baffled  in  seeking  a  definite  theory  of 
'corporation' or  otherwise  which  would  suit  its  descrip- 
tion. The  economist-,  therefore,  has  his  way  in  applying 
to  it  'a  rather  indistinct  theory  of  communal  share- 
holding developing  on  organic  lines.' 

The  services  required  on  a  medieval  manor  were  of 
course  chiefly  coiiccnied  with  husbandry — ploughing  from 
sunriso  till  noon,  harrowing,  hani'u-^ting,  the  care  of 
■beep  and  cattle,  the  various  labours  allotted  to  the 
villagers  in  tasks  of  so  many  days  a  week  according  to 
eostoni  and  season.  Tho  lord  provided  a  barn  for  threnh- 
iag.  a  mill  to  grind  the  com,  for  which  be  had  certain 
dues.  Other  services  wont  to  tho  erection  nnd  repair  of 
buildings,  the  re^mir  of  bridges  and  roads,  fencing, 
ditching,  drainage,  and  the  care  of  dykes,  such  work 
coming  under  tho  bead  of  manorial  duties ;  also  the 
provision  of  homes  for  riding,  and  messengers,  horsos  for 
burden  aud  carts  for  the  harvost;  in  short,  nearly  all  the 
necessitieoi  of  country  lift)  In  times  of  incrooxing  civiUsa- 
(Mn  were  provided  within  ;the  oonununity.  Crafts  are 
not  yet  hoard  of,  but  broad  and  ale,  Hnon  and  idoth  are 
some  of  the  things  made  ;  and  those  go  with  other  produce 
to  pay  the  rents.  IJesides  tho  rents  in  kind,  money  [wty- 
mentii  were  coming  into  use,  and  even  reckonings  of 
Morrice  according  to  money  value,  although  actiuil  cur- 
rency was  as  yet  scarce.* 

Society  in  a  feudal  mauor  consisted  of  the  three  classes 
of  villains,  freeholders,  and  manorial  servants.  Tho  slaves 
of  old  timo»  hnd  nearly  disappeartMl ;  as  manumitted 
men  they  became  villains  pei'sonally  free  but  nttachtnl 
to  the  soil.  Villainago  was  a  complex  condition;  'there 
wero  many  features  derived  from  the  status  of  freo  men 
sa  well  as  from  slavery.'  But  by  the  time  of  Bracton 
the  staniling  of  villains  at  common  law  had  boon  moulded 
out  of  various  materials  into  a  homogenoous  form ;  the 


'  Tho  cliBpUr  OB  •Barii  Work  sad  BcnU.'  Id  'VfllAlniee  laKigtuid,' 
conUitiM  ouuiT  latcrcatlofi  <i«4«Ils  oo  Utato  mibject*.  MiM  DMvenport'it 
chapter  OD  '  Tbe  Demeane,  1270-1307,*  given  rulnablc  UluBtmtiotiB  tram  a 
■lagle  mKoor  (pf  tbe  aprrlocs,  proRI«,  Mid  cxpeaaee  during  Uwt  pnriDd, 
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civil  disabitities  and  personal  subjection  characteriso  nil 
alike ;  it  is  'a  kind   of    sL*rfdora   in   which   theoroUwl 
dimthilities  are  mitigated   by  custom  and  practical  con' 
siderations.'    Though  the  written  conceptions  of  villnin- 
age  look  black  enough,  nnd  Mome  disahilitieM  w©r«  refll,  no 
muBt  look  on  another  side  ;  '  the  veiy  root  '  of  vilUunago 
lay  in  the  impossibility  for  owners  and  lords  to  work 
their  dependeiit.s  at  their  will  and  pleasure,'  the  safety  vi 
the  villain  class  lay  in  the  authority  of  customary  Inw, 
■which,  evolved  by  the  !oc-al  courts  themselves,  kept  oluw 
touch  with  the  development  of  the  common  law. 

We  have  lastly  to  connidor  the  medieval  courts  of 
the  manor,  the  disiiuctiomf  hetwoen  which,  until  recent 
historica.1  investigations,  have  not  been  clear  to  modem 
oyes.    Throe  courts  wore  hold  at  regular  intorvohi.    The 
Court  Leet,  often  called  the  '  View  of  Frank-pledge,'  as  a 
communal  court,  was  a  committee  of  the  hundredom  o(^ 
the  manor,  the   centre  of   local  jurisdiction:   it  ^v^^  fH 
part  of  the  political  mnehiuory,  and  thu«  under  contrM^ 
of  the  State.    The  (;;(mrt  Kartm  womu  feudul  and  collegiate 
cotirt,  composed  of  the  free  tenant"  or  suitors,  and  he, 
by  the  lonl  for  settlement  of  disputes  and  transfer 
property.     The  Court  Customary  was  entirely  comuonal, 
formed  of  both  free  and  villain  snitors,  who  noted  with 
the  lord's  steward  at  their  head ;    it  was  thoy  who  de- 
clared the  ruling  customs,  were  the  members  of  inquw^f 
nnd  juricH,  and   decided   on  the   interna!  affaii's  of  tl^^ 
communal    life.      These    manorial    com'ts     were     direct 
descendants  of   the  one  original  Old  English    llalimoto 
(Uall-moot),  from  which  they  all  branched  off. 

Apai-t  from  the  reaiwning  on  each  part  of  manorial 
life  by  which  I'rof.  VinogradofF  supportji  his  nuiin  con- 
clusions, his  final  view  of  tlie  manorial  vill  towards  the 
dose  of  the  thirteenth  century  should  impreee  thoao 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  fHudalifon  as  a 
mere  engine  for  opprer^iou.  Tho  functions  of  the  manor, 
aa  we  have  seen  throughout,  with  tho  exception  of  mili- 
tary sorvico,  are  alt  organised  on  a  common  collective 
basis.  Tho  manor  does  not  appear;  it  itt  the  ^-ill.  Tho 
lord  does  not  represent  the  local  unit ;  it  acts  through 


*  Th*t  iip,  'the  pOMMaton  of  land  by  Wsc  nf^cullnrnl  Mtrrie**. 
vUlido  wa«  prinaiuilT  »  peasnnt,  tuul  ua  suvh  iiuiTondorod  1^  tcudKl  cpaqtlf 
10  U)«  discntloa  of  hl»  lord  nad  tlic  protccllon  of  locAl  caelwii.' 
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s'oonunune' of  it«  members.    Confiscations,  oxtortions, 
t'Opivesslon  of  individuala  may  and  do  exist ; 

*buc  wo  ucvcr  hear  of  a  singlo  manor  governed  as  an  CHtnte  is 
gOTcroed  nowwlaye  by  the  siiiRle  nill  and  disimsition  of  the 
BWDPr.     With  a  rogwlarity  which  presents  tho  exact  counter- 
part of    the  consistent  j>arceIIinK  np  of   the  country  into 
Bailors,  the  chief  tro.il«  of  tho  customary  solf-govomraont  of 
the  manorinl  oninnnmity  ara  rRpeat^xl  over  and  over  again; 
rarely  a  brilliunt  oxpro«sion  of  the  fact  that  wo  have  to  deal, 
not  Kith  tJie  varying  arrangements  of  private  awnembip,  and 
not  with  th<.'  arbitrary  away  of  local  des]Hit«,  but  with  local 
forms  of  urganisaticn,  wliiuh  are  vvurkej  out  undor  tho  con* 
KUuit  pressure  and  control  of  a  central  government,  and  on 
the  flrm  ground  of  an  immemorial  tradition  of  commutuU 
mUoo.*    ('  Growth  of  tJie  Manor,'  p.  3U1.) 

Such  18  the  verdict  of  an  open-eye<!  gtudent  of  historf 

d  social  inBtitutioiis.  Tu  pursue  the  cttory  of  tho  manor 
further  would  bo  to  follow  tho  lino  of  changes  in  its 
internal  economy  caused  by  improve<l  methods  of  B(fri- 
cnltnre,  tho  effecu  of  the  rise  of  hand*  and  craftr-work. 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  tnido  on  the  pojiition  and 
movement  of  tho  ntembcru  of  tho  comiuunily ;  a  process 
of  odnptattun  to  the  wants  of  expanding  population. 
Snt  the  prineiples  ou  which  it  Htaiids  seem  now  to  be  clear. 
The    community   n-s  the  cell  of   Knyli-sh    life,  fillinjc  the 

untry  side,  supportin};  tho  piiiish  aa  well  as  the  manor, 
germ  of  tho  town  and  sometimes  of  the  city,  the  ban's 

repreNentntive  Hction  through  grand  iind  petty  juries, 
aiid  of  tlio  'commune'  borough  which,  along  with  tho  shirn. 
sunt  its  nicmhora  to  the  Council  of  tho  nation,  is  the  chief 
organ  of  that  local  nelf -government  to  which  England 
owes  BO  much. 

A  knowli-dgn  of  theintcrtml  et-onomy  of  the  manor  foi" 
the  next  tliroe  centuries  is  to  bo  further  gleaned  from  tho 
aceounts,  •oitonte,' court-rolls,  and  Inter  .lurveys.  BaililTR' 
accounts  of  some  of  the  manors  held  by  ecclesiastical 
houses  are  earliest  found;  then  come 'extont«' and  surveys, 
taking  stock  of  tenants,  laud,  and  values.  The  recorded 
ppooeediugs  of  the  courta  data  from  tho  thirteenth,  bnt 
more  plentifully  from  the  fourteenth  ccnturj',  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  manorial  system.  8ome  of  these  have  been 
printed :  a  large  number  yet  remain  in  manuscript,  but 
are  yearly  coming  to  light  with  the  revival  of  ijjlereBt  iu 
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constilutioual  sociology.  Miss  Davenport,  nn  American 
echolur,  has  doae  good  service  in  this  diroclton  ;  she  htut 
taken  Fonicett.  a  single  manor  in  Norfolk  (ft  diMtrict 
of  some  pcciiliftrititw),  nud  hoit  not  merely  printed  tho 
rccordH  of  all  kinds  relating  to  it  that  her  oxtonsivo  soorcb 
has  dii<coverod,  but  has  made  nn  exact  historical  and 
analytical  study  of  alt  the  materials,  Unking  it  on  through 
Domesday  to  general  history.  Tho  picture  of  internal 
economy  thus  displuyoil,  with  its  varying  advance  and 
decline  in  tho  fortunes  both  of  lord  and  tenants.  Is  a 
vahial>l«  contribution  towards  our  knowledge  of  manorial 
dotnils  during  the  ]at<>r  centuries. 

Tho  antiquarian  side  of  manorial  history  is  thatH 
chiefly  dealt  with  in  Mr  Tlone's  book.  He  descrlbeii  in  a 
ploiming  mnnner  the  daily  life  of  the  dwellers  on  tho 
manor;  ho  discusses  farming  work,*  dietaries,  rights  of 
common,  procetlure  of  courts,  and  other  inoidenta,  and 
gives  views  of  ancient  buildings,  which  are  necessary  to 
fill  in  tho  picture  t<i  the  mind's  cyo.  Ho  prints  nt  length 
sovornl  accounts,  'extents,'  and  extracts  from  miscol- 
lanouus  ctiurt-rolls ;  and  adds  full  bibliographic  lists  of 
all  suck  luHtuiKcnpt  rccordH  exititing  in  tho  Public  {tecord 
Oflico,  iJritish  Musuura,  Bodleian  Library.  Lamljetli  i'alace, 
and  other  leiss-known  places.  This  is  perhaps  tho  most 
valuable  part  of  the  volume. 

The  manorial  system  was  established  on  grounds  of 
mutual  interest  too  firm  not  to  endure  for  ages;  it  is 
found  in  formal  action,  more  or  less  modified,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  by  the  time  of  James  I 
the  break-up  of  the  system  was  accomplished  through 
natural  causes.  The  legal  disabilities  of  the  tenantn 
ceased  or  been  abolished ;  the  lord  had  lost  his  coui 
though  tho  Court  Loet  BtiU  was  continued  in  many  plac 
It  is  even  still  exiittlng  as  a  legal  relic  in  Mtme  nianon^ 
a  shadow  of  its  former  self.  Customs  of  various  kinds. 
rootod  in  habit,  long  kept  their  force,  such  as  tho  obliga- 
tion to  grind  corn  at  the  lord's  mill,  and  the  lord's  claim 
upon  waste :  the  manor  w^th  its  manor>house  and  relics 
of  customary  rights  remained,  and  still  remain,  the 
merely  territorial  eatato  of  a  private  individual  ou*ner 
without  the  aid  of  his  >  men '  to  administer  It 


■  til  connexlan  with  lhl«.  Mr  Bnllnrd'a  chnpC^r  on  'Th«  Slotk  :  RI*roiith 
C^nWry  Fanalng."  noten  guthared  from  Domesday,  ejr.,  shonlil  dlso  b?  read. 
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Art.  Vir.— r/»RD  BE-VCONSPIELD'S  NOVELS. 

1.  The  Ctmt^nanj  Edition  of  Lord  Beacons futUl' it  enrlier 
Novels.  Edited,  with  biographical  introduction,  by 
Locien  Wolf,    l^ondon  :  Moring.    VoI«.  i-m,  1901-5. 

2.  Bfmjavtin  lyisraeli :  an  unconvfnfi'onaf  Itiofp-aphy.  By 
Wilfrid  Me>ijell.     I^mdim  :  HutchitiHnn,  lOOy. 

3.  I>i*raeii :  a  $tud^  in  Personality  and  Idem,  By  Walter 
SicbeL    London:  Mothuon,  Id(M. 

It  is  not  very  ensy  to  allot  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels  their 
oxtict  position  iu  public  estimation.  Thoy  arc  not  of  the 
type  of  literature  known  am  '  popular.'  Thi'ir  circuUition 
is  probably  restricted  to  politicians,  literary  stiidents,and 
those  who  havo  the  *  Dizzy  instinct.'  In  tho  judgment  of 
a  great,  perhaps  the  gi-oator,  number  of  readers,  these 
novels  are  nothing  but  Jewish  Kplondour,  literary  firo- 
workH,  incomprohonsible  jargon.  To  almost  all  women 
they  are  sealed  volumes;  few  have  conscivotitmsly  at- 
templt^d  tboir  poriisal.  But  the  faithful  I'emain ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  conaidcr  whoreln  for  them  lifwi  tho 
atlractitiu  and  the  power. 

The  latest  edition  appcan^  in  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  author*)!  birth.  In  1X5.^  Ixjrd  BeaconH- 
field  gave  his  authority  to  an  isstie  of  his  works  in  which 
much  of  the  earlier  writings  was  amended  or  oxpnngod. 
■Wliother  it  is  wise  to  republish  xvhat  waa  then  dcliber- 
at«ty  suppressed  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Nobody,  houover, 
will  deny  that  tho  introductory  matter  supplied  by  Mr 
Lucicn  Wolf  is  full  of  interest  and  information ;  and  all 
that  there  is  to  know  of  the  origin  and  nat^iro  of  tho 
books  in  now  within  reach  of  the  public.  That  the  'Dizzy 
instinct'  is  atill  active  may  be  gathered  from  the  welcome 
accf)rdod  to  Mr  Meynell's  '  unconventional  biography.' 
le  book  is  well  named ;  it  is  less  a  biography  than  a  wide 
Lmble  through  the  whole  domain  of  Dituraohun  legend. 
It  18  a  disconnected  series  of  anoodotes  and  records  after 
the  manner  of  *  Disraeli  and  his  Day,"  by  Sir  William 
Fraser,  who,  by  the  way,  receives  little  flattery  in  these 
pages  beyond  that  of  imit-ation.  Sir  William  wrote  of 
what  ho  had  seen  and  hi;a.rd  ;  Mr  Mt-ynel!  claims  to  be  no 
more  than  a  collector  and  reporter.  One  sometimes 
Ldoubtd  whether  his  version  of  a  familiar  story  is  the  true 
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im  inquisittvo  as  to  his  aathoritj 
is  not  wholly  ngrcioable,M 
iacfmAbfy  in  good  ta>)to :  yat  his  boo 
7  waeh  wcro  ucodod,  of  the  fascinatk 
ovpr  the  true  disciples. 
ii  a  Btrongcr  and  more  brOUai 
B  ^009  not  aim  at  biof^nphy ;  it  is  i 
and  ideas  of  Disrnelt,  dc^ritno 
his  porsonnlity  nnd  analysing  I 
■,  the  Church,  monarchy,  the  colonU 
bjoct«.    MrSichel  isenthuainj»t 
nthouttho '  imaginutivo  quulity,'  to  t 
I  ascribes  much  of  his  hero's  gro 
sympathies  and  tho  'uublupleasa 
carry  him  too  far  and  lead  him 
tMWaaid  on  the  other  side,  we  mayreflii 
of  ]KK)pl«  1(1  supply  thiB  defiotea 
to  review  these  books,  which  wa 
linM  agOb     Wo  refer  to  tliciu  only 
te  MMUiywiqrs  iIlu9trato  the  novclK,  to  t 
qf  vhich  wo  now  pnss. 

to  classify  novels  as  political,  romantit 

•ociety.    How  should  we  desci-ibo  th 

Btfaconsflold  wrote?    To  answer  iJm 

beconveuiiint  to  know  how  he  hini&cl 

He  once  offered  to  ^ve  to  one  of  hi 

whiflie%'i!r  of  the  series  he  preferreij 

•Xhibitcd  the  advautd^u  of  u  dipluniiUii 

wdced  for  the  one  Lord  BoaconHfield  him 

:  lutd  ho  received  '  Henriettfl.  Temple."    Nov 

T^mpl«*  is  nothing  but  a  lovu  otory — tha 

^  te  Mtbcitle — dovote<l  to  the  ardent  passions  u 

We  shall  hear  more  of  this  presently. 

•(lKift-27).  which  the  author  nft«rwar«L 

boy's  book,  was  indei-rd  what   most  boys 

voUtfction   of    first  impressions  in  wbicl 

ondedgnedly  unurps  the  place  of  imagina 

ty  an  irresistible  dcsii-e  to  tell  the  world 

thinks  of  lifu,  and  the  dramatic  uuuuict 


t  h«<>«  KA  Intention  of  rtenjlng  that  tit»A  vnlumoft  ar«,  t 

handed  on   mjr  «wa  AbMrrfttlou  «ud   ttXperics^, 

by  Ur  Wolf,  <v.  <«.  H.  8«. 
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in  wliicb  lie  would  like  to  touch  it  up.  'Contarini 
Fleming' (ISCIS)  was  written  with  tho  decliirod  objixt  o£ 
portr&ylDff  thu  '  dcvolopmcnt  aud  fonuatton  of  tho  poetic 
chnnicter.'  •  Veuetia'  (1837)  is  a  t^ketch  of  the  characters 
of  Byron  and  Shelley.  'Conin(f»by*  (1844)  and  'Sybil" 
(1W6)  aro  avowedly  political  uovoIb  ;  the  former,  Disraeli 
tells  ufi,  waa  '  conceived  and  partly  executed  amidst  the 
glades  nntl  jjallprips  of  Deepdnno/  the  rendravous  of  tlio 
Young  England  party,  of  whom  the  last  representativo 
has  lately  passed  away  in  John,  Ihike  of  Kutlaiid,  the 
floory  Sydney  of  tho  story. 

Lord    ijeacuutitield    says  eiHGwhore   that    tho  'main 

Purpose  '  of  '  Coningsby  *  was  •  to  vindicate  the  just  claims 

^  tlio  Tory  party  to  bo  the  popular  confederation  of  tho 

pountry.' and  to  show  that  'Toryism  waa  not  a  phmso 

^Ut  a  fact.'    Ilerein  he  taken  occasion  to  elaborate  his 

^''iewa  upon  his  own  race. 

1%e  Jews  were  looked  uiH>n  in  tho  Middle  Ages  tks  au  ac- 
U'sBfl  race,  the  eneniieH  of  God  and  man,  the  esiH^eial  foeo  of  j 
-lirifitiauily.    Nu  unu  ia  those  days  pt^n^cd  to  reflect  thatj 
Crhrtfitianity  woa  founded  by  the  JewA ;  thnt  ita  divine  Authur, 
in  His  hutRHii  <'fti»aclty,  was  a  descendant  of  King  David;  tlint  | 
•fciis  dootriui-s  iwowedly  wuru  thu  completion,  not  thi>  chauKe, 
JndaiKtn  ;  that  the  Apontlen  and  KvangelLitH,  whciiie  nuineK 
en  daily  hivokod*  and  whoso  valuinea  they  ciubniced  with 
vereaee,  were  all  Jewii;  that  the  infallible  throne  of  Rome 
Iteelf  was  established  by  a  Jew:  and  that  n  Jew  wae  the 
founder  of  the  Cliri^tiaD  Churches  in  Asia.    In  vindicating 
Mivereign  right*  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  bo  tJie  per- 
tual  regeoerator  of  outii,  the  writer  thought  the  time  had 
rrived  whvu  tioiue  attempt  should  be  made  to  do  justice  to  j 
e  race  which  had  founded  Christianity.' 

He  gooH  on  to  say  that  in  'Tancred'  ho  has  doveloi>cd 
the  views  first  intimated  in '  Coninfc^by ' ;  that  no  one  has 
attempted  to  refute  them ;  uor  ia  refutation  poBsible. 
8idonia  the  Jew,  ia  one  of  his  motit  Hti*iking  characters, 
and  one  which  he  evidently  drew  with  delight 

'Sybil"  is  very  much  'a  novel  with  n  purpose' — to 
describe  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to  elumdate  aoctnl 
problems.  'Lothair,'  the  greatest  of  all  his  books,  bad 
the  Church  for  Ita  principal  themo  ;  but  it  may  bo  claimed 
primiirily  as  the  most  brilliant  'society  novel'  in  existence. 
Endymion,'  the  last  of  all,  was  only  undertaken  as  an 
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in  old  age,  and  deals  villi  tba  laaoy  asp«eU!] 
■f  Bs  wUdi  had  been  hit  fffnitf  irt  tttm^  and  intei 
IfcvS  banned  Ukerefare  tliat  Lord  BaacoBiflolJ'a  Set 
tuwgred  tha  widest  rangs ;  it  rBtnams  xo  be  M 
[t— ***-  arts  he  employed  to  adorn  eaii^  topic 

It  has  bean  aud  that  Lord  John   M^'^n**"  woa   tl 
Itfsd  Henry  Sydney  of  'Coningsby.'    Tliis  lends   to 
to  -nrhnt  extent  were  his  characters  mbended 
It  individuaU  iu  real  life  ?    hard  Bowton  oMd 
relate  bow,  upon  tho  appoaranco  of  'Endymiuo,*  Qaeen 
Victona  went  u  mcsiiago  rtKiucKtiug  that  she  might  he  sop- 
pfied  with  a  key  to  the  characters.    The  re^y  was  that  all 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  characters  wore  ima^^naty  and  repre- 
sented no  particular  persons.    Tliin  ought  to  be  eonela-. 
iihre ;  but  it  woald  be  lens  puzzling  if  we  allowed 
toaMnme  that  he  profeseed  liii^  cha.ract«rs  to  be  ty{ 
not  portraits.     The  Lord  L'ftdiii-cia  of  '  Venetia'iis  ob\ 
oosly  Lord  Byron.    In  the  preface  the  author  says  that 
in  the  following  pages  he  has  attempted  '  to  shadow  forth 
two  of  the  inOHt  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  faai'a 
adorned  these  our  latter  days.'    When  his  mother  diets 
Oodurcis  exclaims, '  God  has  only  given  mo  one  friend  iiij 
this  world,  and  then;  slin  lies';  which  was,  in  effect,  th^ 
cry  «f  Lord  Byron  when   his  dog  expired.     In  fact  tho 
tdeotitj*  is  admitted.    Another  portrait  which   reodcrq, 
tbink  they  recognise  is  that  of  Cardinal  Manning  in 
Cardinal  Grandison    of  'Lothair,'  probably  becau'ie  tl 
cnrdinal  iu  the  book  is  an  ascetic,  and  in  tho  midst 
proftedon  makes  hts  'banquet  of  dry  toast' ;  people 
that  Cardinal  Manning  was  extremely  thin,  and  assume 
that  he  was  a  small  eat«r.    In  tlio  prufucc.  however, 
read  that  tho  *  secession  of  Dr  Newman  dealt  a  blow 
ih»  Church  of  England  under  which  it  still  reels ' :  so  tha^ 
the  inspiration  may  be  as  much  that  of  Newman  as  of 
Manning.    Thn  Duke  m  '  Ixithair ' — so  great  a  noble  as  to 
require  no  distinguishing   patronymic — is,  by  traditioit^ 
the  Duke  of  Abercom,  a  patrician  scarcely  leas  fastldioiH 
than  his  progenitor,  who  gave  instruction  that  the  house- 
Maids  should  wear  kid-gloves  when   thoy  ihandlod   the 
ahteets  of  his  bed.      Mr  Putney  Giles  was  supposed 
Mt  Padwiek,  the  friend  of  all  dukes  in  debt ;  and  so  on 
tn  'Coningaby.'  Lord   Hertford  as   Lord   Monmout 
and  Mr  Croker  as  Bigby,  were  represented  to  contempoi 
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I  in  no  more  UattAriog  spirit  than  was  tbe  fortucr  by 
coray  in  •  Vanity  Fair,"  or  the  latter  when  Macaulay 
reriewod  his  *  Boswoll's  Life  of  Johnson.'  As  to '  TaQcred,' 
tiiere  is  a  story  of  n  noble  lord  who  once  discuHsed  the 
novels  with  Lord  Beacoasfield  in  a  train ;  he  said,  *  I 
often  wonder  what  became  of  Tancred  after  hi.s  friend-s 
found  him  on  the  Mount  of  Olives';  to  which  came  tb^i 
reply,  'he  is  sitting  opposite  to  you  at  tht;  jn-eaeut 
moment.'  Myra'n  husband  in  *  Endj-raiou '  plainly  sug- 
gaata  ^*apoleon  III ;  and  St  Barbe  id  taken  to  b<^ 
Thfickeray — in  the  last  case  a  Bpiteful  form  of  Batirt* 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  seldom  put  iu  use.  Mr  Sichol. 
however,  suggeats  llayward.  Colburu,  the  editor  of  the 
first  novels,  deliberately  *  puffed  '  them  by  publishing  keys 
to  the  cha-ractere  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  author  may  ho 
said  to  hiive  c<infes«('d  to  nothing  from  the  outset  beyond 
a  method  of  transforming  types  of  living  people  int^) 
ereatures  of  his  own  ima^nation. 

To  appreciate  Disraeli's  status  as  a  novelist  it  is  noces- 
)iar>*  to  rfrcollect  certain  farts  connected  with  his  private 
life.  It  is  often  alleged  that  the  fame  of  his  books  wan 
Joe  to  his  political  position.  This  was  not  so ;  Disraeli 
did  not  enter  Parliament  until  1837,  by  which  time  more 
than  half  his  novels,  down  to  and  including  '  Hcuriettii 
Temple,'  had  already  appeared.  '  Bom  in  a  library,'  hi> 
*>y>>  *  what  moNt  attracted  my  musing,  even  as  a  boy. 
was  the  elements  of  our  political  parties,'  Iu  youth  hi- 
travelled  much  and  fell  imdor  that  spell  of  the  Ba»t 
which  reveals  itself  again  and  again  in  his  tales.  Hjn 
letters  from  abroad  are  invaluable ;  they  exhibit  the 
warmth  and  sincerity  of  his  domestic  aCfections,  the  per- 
i^ct  candour  of   his  affectattons.  his  Kublirao  self-confi- 

ice,  hia  soaring  ambition.  Appearance  is  often  part 
of  an  Author's  stock-in-trade.  How  did  he  present  him- 
self to  the  world  ? 

'1  am  eorry  to  say  (he  writes  in  1830)  luy  hair  is  couuuk  oIT 
Jost  at  the  moment  it  had  attaiued  tlif  highest  iwrfec^oit. 
and  was  ojuversally  taken  for  a  -wig,  so  tbat  I  am  obliged  to 
let  the  womon  puil  it  to  satisfy  theh-  curiuinity.  Suraebody 
recommendB  me  ■x»coBDUt-oil ;  but  suppose  it  turns  it  grey,  or 
lufl,  or  green  ?' 

[He  loaded  himself  with  chains  and  ring^  and  pcrfuinen  | 
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luidCBetf  wica.  zr^iii  bsaoL  and,  wince  ziow  witt.  !■ 
rnm^  doCiBife^  Wun  ktt  $db>  vaeiisni^  sc  ^"^b^  hs 
■vMamtt  «o«MBCj»  at 

'  A  hbmA-rvi  wisn.  -wvA  A'rv  waA  as  fit?  as  *tTBng»  a 
Isa^Hft  wirf  3nr  ^irStt,  faH  of  ^BOA  ami  'faggwa  en£  eig» 
nrf  jlipfin'.i-  bmmd  hitu-flCripoi  JadEes  aoi  BfunanA' 

Sot  mitzahe:  vip^yatd  zSimz  alL  zbm  was  daaa  wu&uU 
a  parpme ;  be  va«  pl^jinqp  a  ^amA.  1^  popafaKar  jeemt 
rji  hsre  bam  m,  «xaet  moHcre  wf^fa.  hia  <ccenCEKtcx-  H> 
nKerna  ftre  mriCassoDs  co  £n2Mr  m.  che  oxKae  a£  ^ 
pToaMDAde;  li«  decu  so  £aer  wtsfa.  sfae  T3rd  BegoDBi^ 
oziiJ  afpa**  in  mi  And^IiKiazi  dresSb  *  After  9ae&  baSaa^ 
erB«,'  he  wrtDO!,  - 1  need  ncc  add  tliae  I  cantiniie  caletabtr 
well.'      *g*f"  from  Xait&  he  vr-Jiea : 

*To  gnvcriL  men  joa  nnut  «ttb«r  wceri  tbaa  'at  ttusr  aeeom- 
rjliahmoite  or  deniAjte  toeta.  Cky  doa  one :  I  «iD  fifae  och^; 
3jid  wc  31^  both  winaltr  pr'/palar.  Affcecacioa  tdb  fane  ena 
bec^  shaa  wit.  YcAWrday,  at  th«  raekec<«oizn.  Btthig  ia 
uhe  gaDefjr  ^uunag  the  tttran^era,  the  b^Il  enfiend  aod  Ggjittj' 
TSnKk  bu9t  aiui  feD  at  my  feet.  I  picked  ic  apt. and  irfpn  ijin 
a.  jnang  riflemaa  executively  ntiff,  I  homblr  rcqnestetl  him  to 
r'lFwari  Ic^  jia^iit^^iH  iaUi  the  court,  a^  I  re&Ily  had  never 
ihrown  a  ball  in  my  life.  This  mcident  has  b«en  the  general 
iobjeeC  of  conrer-ation  at  all  the  nie&scs  to-day.' 

Xo  wooder !  If  thut  be  not  enough  to  silence  the  critics 
who  see  no  hamour  fthining  through  the  pomp  of  the 
sorial  pageantries  of  hifi  fiction,  let  them  follow  him 
when  he  viflitH  the  (lovemor  of  Cadiz,  whom  he  findit 
-Itcing  over  some  prints  of  Algiers  and  of  the  London 
Lj^shkms  for  Jane. 

'  I  Tencored  to  inform  hin  excellency  that  the  ftronp  of  gentle- 
men were  personage!)  no  less  eminent  than  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
and  his  two  principal  roruieillerii  tCHat.  He  insinuated  scepti- 
cism. ...  I  renewed  ray  arguraents  to  prove  the  dress  to  be 
Moorish.  He  callii  a  mademoiselle  to  translate  the  inscrip- 
ti<»i,  but  thin  only  proves  they  were  "fashions  for  June." 
-  At  Algiers,"  I  wld.  He  gives  a  look  of  pious  resignation, 
and  has  bowed  to  thu  ground  every  ni^ht  since  that  he  has 
ctetme.' 

After  these  and  divers  other  adventures  he  returns  to 
TtTTf***"!   whore    ho  dines   with    Lady  Blessington   and 
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liOBOiBWi  D'Orsny'a  intimate  friend.  He  Iiunto,  'riding  an 
Arabian  niai-o,  which  I  nearly  killed  ' — a  prospect  which 
ODO  would  have  uxpcctud  to  tind  reversed.  *I  live  solely 
OD  6uii>e3.  and  ride  &  gre&t  doal.'  lie  dines  vriih  the 
LcinlChuncellornnd  meete' young GlndMtono.  .  .  .  ilatlmr 
dull;  but  WQ  had  a  swan,  very  white  and  tender  and 
atuffed  with  trufHus.     The  boat  company  there'  ,    .  ■ 

About  this  time  ho  produced  his  '  KeTolutionary 
Kpick.'  Somebody  has  describod  him.  with  hit*  pale  fac«, 
raren  curls,  and  glittoriug  ra)iQent>  reading  his  work  to  h 
r-boBen  audience  in  a  Iudy'»  drawin(;-room;  but  neither 
1U> enthusiasm  nor  his  cuHh  could  rwleem  the  poem  from 
odndtted  failure.  In  spit-o  of  his  obvious  self -reliance  he 
^^ov,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  publiiiht-d  '  ConUiriui  Fleming ' 
^■1)02)  anonymously.  Its  appearance  made  no  unmcdiato 
^feiark;  but  Goethe  and  Beckford  prasently  Kent  their 
^■tinwlicited  opiiiionti  to  the  uiystenous  author ;  and  Ueino 
^VWrote  a  criticism  of  which  the  recipient  declared  'any 
r  ^ter  might  be  justly  proud.' 

'  That  ho  wa«  not  losing  confidcnee  is,  indeed,  manifest. 

Id  hSSS  bo  attended  a  delwite  in  the  House  of  CommouK. 

'iUcatilny  mhnirnble  (nmB  his  comment) ;  but,  between  our- 
^TQSt  I  could  Iltiur  them  all.  ...  I  was  never  more  con* 
Ment  of  anything  than  that  I  conld  curry  evcri'thiug  before 
tnhthst  House.' 

He  eotcrod  Pariiameiit,  not  as  a  younf?  and  unknown 
■nmntico,  but  as  a  lit4?M»ry  and  social  celebrity ;  not 
living  in  the  centre  of  nocJety — that  woa  to  come  with  hid 
■olnequent  conquestn — but  so  far  intimjito  with  imi>or1ant 
PWWmLgos  OS  to  bo  the  companion  of  Lord  Lyndhuntt 
vlwn  the  ex-ChaueoIIor  hastened  to  pay  hia  reepeota  to 
ki«  now  sorereign — an  episode  which  is  turned  to  memor- 
"bbuaoiu  'Sybil.' 

This  excursion  has  been  made  in  order  to  localise 
l^wrneli's  position  in  literature  and  iBOciety  before  ho 
Woke  ground  in  Parliament  It  cannot  be  said  of  him, 
«•  Mr  Morley  [las  said  of  Addison,  that  he  rose  or  fell 
iom  the  ranks  of  iitoraturo  to  those  of  politic*,  because 
itieems  to  have  been  inevitable  that  he  ehonld  embnice 
«)th  professions ;  but  he  brought  his  literary  reputation 
"iU>  pulitics  OS  did  Mr  Morley  in  another  degree.  His 
lubioquont  writings  wore  only  u«slatod  by  the  interest 
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attaching  to  any  work  coming  from  tho  pen  of  s  MinUt 
of  State  or  any  other  prominent  politician. 

Lot  UB  now  turn   to  tho  bookii  and  consider  the 
seriatim,    *  Vivian  Grey '  was  the  first  inevitable  expk 
of  H  highly-chfirged  intelloct,     DiNrneli  whs  n  youth 
twenty.     At  his  father's  houw  he  had  met  and  convc 
with  men  distingtiished  in  Hteratiire  and  concemt 
public  affairs;  with  Rogers,  with  John  Murray. 
Crofton  Croker.     He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  world; 
knowledge  of  life  was  perhaps  precocious.    At  this  per 
of  his  career  he  was  intended  for  a  legal  profession; 
for  three  years  he  had  boon  a  reluctant  and  yet  a  dilij 
apprentice  in  a  solicitorV  (jlTice.     But  Vivian  Grey's  viei 
upon  a  lawyer's  prospects  are  sufliciently  suggestive. 

'  The  bar  (he  says),  pooh  I  Law  and  bod  Jokes  till  we 
forty,  and  then,  with  the  most  brilliftnt  success,  the  pro9|)W!ts 
of  gout  and  a  corooet.  Besides,  to  succeed  as  an  advocate  I 
must  bo  a  gr«at  lawyer ;  and  to  be  a  great  la>vycr  I  mtut  girt 
up  my  clwQces  of  belug  a  great  man.' 

To  be  a  great  man  he  was  determined ;  and  that  spocdiljj 
What  was  his  immGdiate  ambition  is  not  obvious, 
snob  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  never  was.  He  revei 
the  aristocracy  as  an  institution;  and,  as  Iiis  writii 
prove,  ho  believed  in  its  immense  power  in  the  Statfi^ 
He  sought  the  society  of  the  great  because  they  re{ 
sented  action  and  government,  and  therefore  power. 
had  tho  oriental  Jove  of  colour  and  sumptuous  li^ 
Later  in  life  he  moved  in  tuu  stateliest  society  of  Kngl 
but  he  never  ranked  its  members  with  children  of 
own  race.  Literary  success  undoubtedly  attracted  hil 
witness  his  appreciation  of  Byron's  fame  in  *Venetil 
To  umko  life  vivid;  to  be  'in  the  movement';  this 
fais  desire ;  bat  if,  at  the  outset,  he  plunged  into 
and  palaces,  it  was  in  seai  ib  of  interest,  not  by  reason  i 
vulgar  »iOciiil  aspiration. 

Vi^-ian  Grey  is  young  Disraeli  as  surely  as  Mr  Grey  I 
laaac  Disraeli.    In  the  course  of  the  etory,  Vivian  hasi 
amazing  midnight  encounter  with  a  married  lady  in 
of  the  corridors  of  Lord  Carabas'  castle.     She  is  passk 
ately  iu  Love  witli  him,  and  complains  that  he  is  in 
with  nobody  but  himself;  'and  tiuly,"  she  goee  on,  'wbo 
I  do  gazo  upon  your  radiant  eyes;  and  truly  when  I' 
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upon  your  luxuriant  curls' — and  here  the  Uuly's 
Jl  whito  bund  pUiyed  like  hghtning  through  Vivian's 
:hair;  'and  truly  when  I  do  romombor  the  bcaxity  of 
four  ftll-perfoct  form,  I  do  not  deem  your  self-wornUip  is 
IhIm'  idolatry  * — wluch  is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  rfile  for 
wbicb  tbo  young  man  foil  an  inclination.     Tho  llrst  part 
of  the  book  is  eooial  and  political.    Vivian  Grey  has  boon 
lOKchool — and  here  Disraeli's  school  experiences  are  faith- 
(ullj  recorded — <iud  ho  is  now  craving  for  a  taroer.     Ho 
meets  the  Marquia  of  Corabas  at  his  father's  house  and 
Mixes  his  opportunity.     He  starts  with  tho  odd  comment 
tliat  tliu  render  will  perhaps  he  astonished  that  such  a 
nui  AS  his  lordship  should  be  the  guest  of  such  a  man  aa 
our  hero's  father;  which  is  a  little  hard  on  Isaac  BinraeU. 
Lord  Carabaa  was  a  great  poor  and  a  Cabinet  Minister; 
tai  Vi\-ian  does  not  lot  him  esc:ape.      Ho  (-oncludes  a 
hnlHant  and  ingratiating  display  by  recommending  to 
the  fascinated  tioblo  a  recipe  for  tomahawk  punch.     Next 
tnoroing  he  calU  to  deliver  it,  having  invented  something 
sppropriate !  •  to  every  bottle  of  still  champagne,  ono  pint 
o(  ram^on.'    Tho  peer's  eyes  glistened,  we  are  told ;  and 
Viriim's  conquest  was  assured.     Tlie  ttecoud  and  third 
pftrts  have  no  connexion  with  the  first.    Plot  wan  im- 
natorial ;   tho  author's  object  was   to  lur  his  opinions 
uid  illustrate  them ;  but,  with  all  its  defects,  the  book 
mm  at  once  recognised  as  M^mething  outside  the  common 
«der.    'To  enter  high  Mocioty,'  so  runs  ono  of  his  obitir 
la,  'a  man   must   have  either   blood,  millions,   or  a 
ittm' ;  he  clearly  relied  upon  the  last, 

Toung  Duke'  was  published  in  1829.  when 
was  tweiity-five  yearn  old.  In  tho  preface, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  ho  observew  that 
ig  authors  are  apt  to  fall  into  afTectation  and  con- 
and  the  writer  of  this  work  sinned  very  much  in 
respect.*  He  does  not  appear  to  have  attached  much 
nojiortanco  to  the  book,  nor  is  it  generally  regarded  with 
great  esteem ;  yet  it  is  of  connidorable  interest.  It  lacks 
the  iutiniacy  with  tho  world  and  the  matui-ed  power 
•hioh  distinguish  'Lotbair'j  but  in  those  paged  tho  boy 
h  Gather  to  the  man.  There  in,  of  course,  much  omnte- 
HN  and  exaggeration.  The  young  duke's  profusion  is 
BiBgBificent ;  he  must  have  an 'ample  allowance  for  the 
*xlruordinary  iiecessariGs  of  life.'  He  gives  a  suppcr- 
VoL  207.— iVo.  41S.  u 
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party :  '  Let  mo  die  eating  ortolans  to  the  eiound  of  sloi 
muaic,'  exclaims    the    author,  enamoured    of    bis    own 
oreation.    Moanwhilo,  Disrooli  had  formed  decided  \newB 
upon  women  who  are  'energetic  without  elegance,  active 
without  grace,  and  loquacious  without  wit  i   mistaking 
raillery  for  badiuage  oud  uoise  for  gaio^';  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  '  thore  is  nothing  more  lovoly  than  the 
lovo  of  two  lM!Hntiful  women  ' — a  huuuin  relation  of  which 
tho  existence  has  siuve  boon  pronounced  impotwiblo  by 
Uerr  Nordau  and  Mr  W,  U.  Mullock.    And  ho  mxma  up 
another  character  u»  '  proud  iit>  a  peer  with  a  new  title  or 
a  baronet  with  an  old  one.'     Upon  tho  House  of  Lords  ho 
makes  two  comments :  ono,  that  '  the  Lords  do  not  en- 
courage vdt  and  so  are  obliged  to  pat  up  isith  portncsft ' ; 
tlio  other,  that  *  a  man  may  speak  very  well  m  the  Houite 
of  Coinnions  and  fail  very  completely  la  the  House  of 
LordH,      Thoro  are  two  dietinct  stylcM  requisite ;  and  I 
intend  in  the  courso  of  my  career,  if  I  have  time,  to  give 
a  specimeu  of  both.   lutho  Lower  House,  "Don  Juan"  may 
IKirhiips  be  our  modi^l ;  in  the  I'ppur  Houite,  "Purudiite 
Loat"' — a  bold  undertaking  gallantly  fulUlled.    Whatever 
may  bo  the  value  of  tho  book,  then,  it  cannot  be  eonrj 
demned  an  commonplace. 

The  novels  which  occupied  the  succeeding  yt 
*  Coutorini  Fleming '  (1832)  and  '  Alroy '  (IUa;j),  are  mainly" 
the  outcome  uf  his  Eastern  «xperience»  and  his  abtiorbtng 
reflections  and  aspirations.  We  pass  on  to  '  Henrietta 
Temple '  (1837).  Hero  wo  have  the  customary  gumhUn^ 
scene,  duel,  and  arrest  for  debt,  with  plenty  of  worldly 
wnsdom.  '  I  have  spent  a  fortune,'  says  Ixird  Castlofyshe, 
when  he  hears  of  some  graat.  deed  of  pliilautbropy  ;  *  but, 
thank  Heaveo,  it  was  on  myself.'  But  it  is  the  love 
element  which  prevails.  '  Thore  ie  no  Love  but  love  at 
flr^t  sight,'  exclaims  the  author ;  '  that  passion,  compared 
to  whoso  dclighls  all  thu  other  gratifications  of  our 
nature,  wealth  and  power  and  fame,  sink  into  inaignifl- 
cance.*  Henrietta's  garden  and  her  paasion  for  flowecB ; 
the  simple  frugal  fiirmsUsad  where  the  hero  lives  in 
hiding  to  be  ui^ar  her — these  are  painted  with  a  loving 
hand  which  shows  that,  if  he  revsllod  in  gorgeous  palaces, 
he  woa  nob  incapable  of  approcinttng  the  quietness  and 
beauty  of  a  scqucstei*od  Life. 

'Vcnetia,'  which  also  appeared  in  1837,  is  esseutialljr 
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aso^  tale.  Amongst  tho  mournful  roHectioDB  8catt«rod 
uboutis  lUu),  that  'want  of  money  or  want  of  love  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  all  our  griefs.'  And  there  in  the  »tartlmg 
outburst  of  bitturncss  which  foUowit  tho  account  of  the 
ikuh  of  the  mother  of  Cadurcifi : 

* . . .  that  uioiirufnl  truth  that  aftornll  we  Imve  no  friends  that 

HTcnu  depenJ  upon  in  this  life  but  our  i>ni-cnt9.  .  .  .  Ae  for 

wtjinea  .  .  .  who  has  not  leanit  timt  the  bosom  on  which  we 

JuTo  re)>09cd  with  idolatry  all  our  secret  8orrow»  nnd  son- 

piine  bope«.  eventually  bet'omeM  the  very  heart  which  exults 

is  (nir  misery  and  IjnSles  our  welfare  ?  .  .  .  Whcnt  are  the 

choloe  oompauiuuH  of  our  youth?  .   .  .   Kven  in  this  incon.- 

riant  life,  uotUuR  chauKea  like  tlie  heart.    Love  in  a  dream 

Md  Mendfihip  a  delusion,* 

Lord  BcaconnBold  was  not  without  hi.s  sombro  momentA. 

So  much  for  the  earlier  uoveU.  Now  come  those  five 
which  the  public  knowu  Ijest,  or  ignoree  least — '  Coning«- 
hy'  (1811).  'Sybil'  (1815),  'Tancrcd'  (1S47),  'Lothair' 
(IS70),  and  *  Kndymiun,'  which  appeared  in  the  short 
interval  between  hi:*  poUtirai  defeat  and  his  death.  Lord 
Beacon»ficld  dodiutttfd  *  LiOtliair '  to  tho  Duke  of  Aunmlo, 
and  in  doiug  so  he  wrote  a  preface  which  in  worth 
reading,  evou  for  those  who  di^iiliko  hiu  tale>i.  In  ex- 
platotng  much  that  is  of  perKonul  and  histonc  interest, 
hs  relates  the  ongin  of  his  trilogy,  '  Coningaby,*  '  Sybil/ 
and  'Tancrcd.'  In  the  dnys  when  he  was  closely  allied 
with  the  Young  England  imrty— aud  ho  HjMit-ially  names 
George  Smythe  (Lord  Strangford)  and  Ilenry  Hope,  of 
Doepdcue — he  was  ui'ged  to  put  into  literary  form  the 
views  upon  religious,  social,  and  poUtical  affairs  which 
it  wns  their  purpuse  to  propjigute. 

The  initpiratiun  of  hitt  work  was  the  aristocracy  of  Kng- 
loud.  His  theory  was  that  the  natural  rulers  were  tlio 
aristocracy,  supported  by  the  people.  It  is  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  however,  to  buppo^e  that  be  tiad  a  aluvisb 
admiration  for  British  rank.  '  Ancient  lineage ! '  exclaim* 
Mr  Siillbank.  '  I  never  heard  of  a  peer  with  an  ancient 
lineage  .  .  .  the  thirty  years'  Wars  of  tho  Itoties  fi-eed  us 
from  these  gentlcnion.'  Disraeli  him.'^elf,  with  or  without 
justice,  was  intensely  proud  of  his  Castilian  pedigree;  he 
onco  informed  an  audience  that  his  own  descent  was 
equal  to  that  of  a  Cavcndisih.    Upon  another  occasion 
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ibm  pmtiMifw  to  iuiotUj  on  tbe  pui  of 
MVB  pwririUi  a  enrt  *Wlw  k  be}    Uy 

waned  with  Uw  Qoeen  of  Sbrta.'  And  he  i 
proausing  dtffender  of  tbe  order.  He  does  not  spare  Lord 
Monnumtli  or  Lord  Harney.  He  nerer  aereeBed  a  iban 
nor  palliated  c&nt.  '  Caot,'  be  aaTB  in  'Tbe  Ycxnig'  Dnka,' 
*I>  nothing  more  tban  tbe  eophbtry  which,  results  bvm 
att«tapting  to  aoeotmt  for  wbat  is  unintelii^blo  or  V> 
defend  what  m  improper.'  With  what  i*  known  as  tha 
tniddli!  rUiM.  Dlnmcli  oever  greatljr  concerned  himself; 
hi*  talk  in  alwnytt  of  the  peera^  or  the  poor,  tio  earij 
OM  in  *  Vivian  Grey'  comes  a  reference  to  *  tbe  eon  of  toll, 
who,  luniiri^  in  lii^  bed  at  night.  cnrBea  his  lord  and  his 
lot  nnd  gouM  to  Mlifcp  uj^in.'  We  have  a  wholly  irrele- 
vant scone  in  a  diotressed  peai^ont's  cottage  dragged  into 
Vlvian'K  early  intrigue  In  bts  parliamonlao'  speeches 
Dinrauli  hrw  described  the  condition  uf  the  people  In 
language  which  might  be  attributed  as  a  reproach  to  a 
rei^otJonary  demagogue.  And  in  *  Sybil  *  he  pictures 
the  condition  of  tho  poor  with  a  force  and  nusparing 
realism  which  im  nut  behind  'Jjea  Miscrables,'  or  *  Alton 
Locke.'  or  a  Blue-book  ou  sweating. 

'Coningnby' supplies  us  with  Disraeli's  theory  of  tho 
State.  The  most  remarkable  character  in  the  book  is 
Bidonia,  a  Jew,  tho  prince  of  Hnanciers,  a  social  power, 
and  the  shrewd  observer  of  all  affairs  human  and  divine. 
Mr  ML-^yiiell  makes  the  ingeuiuu*  ohservotion  that  the  first 
three  letters  of  Sidonia's  name  are  those  of  Disraeli 
revereed.  We  meet  him  first  taking  refuge  from  a 
thm^erstorm  in  a  forest  inn.  Tho  approach  of  the 
tempest  ts  heralded  by  the  agitation  of  all  aoimato 
crCAtion.  'Suddouly  the  brooding  wildfowl  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake.  Koared  in  tho  air,  and  uttering  uioum- 
(ul  shrieks,  whirled  in  agitatefl  tumult.*  In  plainer 
language,  some  ducks  rose  noisily  from  a  ]>ond.  Couingnby 
is  already  at  the  inn  and  invito^  the  stranger  to  share 
his  nteaL  ' "  "TIs  but  simple  fare,"  he  said,  as  the  maiden 
uncovered  tho  still  hissing  bucon  and  eggs,  that  looked 
tike  tufts  of  primroses.'  Thiit  is  tho  first  allusion  to 
l»rd  BeacouBflcld's  sacred  Hower ;  the  only  other  to  he 
found  is  when  Lord  St  Jerome,  in  '  Lothair,'  declares  that 
'primroses  make  a  capital  salad'— neither  of  them  vei 
romantic  suggestions. 
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The  author's  views  upon  the  Reform  BUI  of  1832  aro 
fet  forth  at  length.  Ho  clearly  held  that  the  pi-ovtsious 
0f  the  meaAuro  went  too  far  and  too  f aat. 

'Tlie  truth  ifl  (he  says),  the  peei-s  were  iu  a  fright.  Twae  a 
pity  ;  thure  is  Hcorccly  a  \e»>i  i]ii;uiQod  oiitity  thau  a  patrician 
in  a  panic.  ...  An  emboldened  House  of  Conimana  poneed  a 
Tot«  which  struck  ivltliont  di«^lBo  at  the  rival  ]x>wer  in  the 
State—rirtnally  anuoimccd  its  ntipreniacy — revealed  the  for- 
lorn iKii--ltion  of  the  Hnu!*!*  of  Lotxl?,  and  seemed  to  lay  for 
aver  the  flntterinR  plmiitom  of  reRal  preroRative.  .  .  . 

'"Who  are  the  people!' {he  deinnnds),  nud  where  are  you 
to  draw  the  line?  And  why  should  tlicro  be  any?  It  was 
urgM  that  a  contribution  to  the  t&xeB  was  the  oonHtitntional 
qualiilcntinn  for  the  uuffrnife.  But  we  have  establishod  a 
syiitein  of  taxation  in  tliiH  country  of  no  remarkablu  a  nnturo 
chat  the  beggar  who  chows  his  quid  as  ho  sweeps  a  crossing 
^^  contribnting  to  the  imposts."  * 

P  A  Third  Estate  is  his  ideal,  enlarged  and  retM^nstructed  ; 
I  then  'another  class  would  have  been  added  to  the  public 
ostatas  of  the  realm  ;  and  the  bowilderinK  phrase,  "the 
I  people,"  would  have  remained  what  it  rejilly  im,  a  term 
^a(  natural  philosophy,  and  nut  of  political  science.'  But 
^B|r  Kigby  had  been  writing  his  'sloshing'  articles  with 
^^Dch  continuous  emphaHis  on  the  teaehingti  of  the  French 
Revolution  that  '  people  at  last,  whenever  he  made  any 
allusion  to  the  Hubjuct,  were  almost  aa  much  terrified  aa 

Mthcy  had  seen  the  f^illotine.' 
'Now   t«U   me,   Coningsby   (says    Millbank),    exactly 
what    you  conceive  to  be  the   state  of  parties  in  this 
country.'      Off   goes   Coningsby   nt  score,  and  we   havo 
I     th«  puro  milk  of  Young  Knglandism  in  a  copious  stream. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is 

'the  Idea  of  a  free  monardiy,  established  on  fundaiueutal 
laws.  It»elf  the  ayyex  of  a  vast  pile  of  nmnici|ial  and  toeni 
goremment,  ruling  an  educated  people,  represented  by  a  free 
and  intellectaal  press.* 

Snch,  in  slender  outline,  is  the  course  of  his  disquisitioD. 
Incidentally  there  occur  some  instructive  comments  on 
parliamentary  life  and  conduct.  'The  greatest  of  all 
evilx  (bo  says)  Is  a  weak  Oovemmcnt,     They  cauaoC 


qoarieriri  is  tbeir  ilsft  ol  poUtkal 

To  tmeeirm  ISDM.  per  aimtun  fat 

woTiorecelre  1300H»  appaaUhmi  to  wMi  to 

If  a  BUHL  wmati  to  hM  into  PftrHa- 

vmnt  to  get  laOOt.  per  mam^  .  .  .  Aey 

■'s  faeo  luid  nek,  "  ^NHuit  am  b*  want  to  RVt 

tori"' 


of  Lord  Monmouth  he  dadoivB,  *a  man 

I  Farlmment  early.     There  is  a  aort  of  stiff- 
every  man,  no   matter  what    maj  be  hia 
who  enters    Parliament    lat«  in    life.'     Wben 
confeaBes  that    his    political    views    do    not 
with    Ilia    grandfather's   expectations,   the  old 
replies,  '  I  toll  you  what  it  is,  Harry,  members 
ki»  fiamfly  may  think  oe  they  like,  but  they  mnat  act 
^  I  plnee-'      Thoro   is   the    usual    fomplement  of   keen 
wtHAaas  of  life.     Mrs  Guy  Flouncey,  having  succeeded 
te  itmin^  her  way  into  society,  is  greeted  by  tho  great 
with  '  tho  fatal  question,  who  is  5he  ?'    He  points 
bow  convt-Tfiatiou  is  ruined   by  jealousy.     Men   are 
becsose  ibey  are  anxloun  about  their  own 
fbarfnt  of  hearing  other  men  applauded.     Antho 
MgtriallT  poets,  are   the   worst;  'and,  as  for  a   rt^in, 
l^oMkJldui.  a  rlever  speech  bj*  a  rival  destroys  his  appeti 
unit  Xeturbs  Ms  slumhcrs.'     These  volumes  afford  man. 
jftoattvi  Disraeli's  faith  in  tho  influence  of  good  women. 
|m*Oningeby,'  ho  says:  'There  is  no  mortiGration  how^H 
^i^iff  keen,  no  miK<>ry  however  desperate,  which  the  spiri^l 
vtwoaULn  cannot  in  some  degree  lighten  or  olleviato/      ^H 
,  subtitle  of  '  Sybil '  is  '  Tho  Two  Nations  '—the  ric" 
poor.     DieraeU  here  exhibits  no  blind  aduLitiun 
^  |k(«  social  system  of  which  many  people  suppose  him 
IN^  W^**  bMm  the  abject  admirer.  _^m 


*-(%et«  H*  two  natiomt  (he  .<iAyK),  lK>tW(>en  whom  there  m 
ltt^  tft^tWKwatm  and  uu  sympaLhy ;  who  are  ignorant  of  each 
n^iiirc'*  WbitjS,  thoughts,  and  feeLings.  as  if  they  were  dwellers 
xon««.  or  inhabitants  of  different  planets;  who  are 
^  a  difforeut  breodinR.  are  fed  by  a  different  food, 
by  different  manners,  and  are  not  jorcmed  by 
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flioaune  laws.  I  metui  the  Rich  and  Poor.  Between  the  poor 
MR  kod  the  rich  there  nevm-  wms  any  eonaexiont  and  (hat  is 
Ae  vital  mischief  of  tliis  country.' 

Be  describes  the  richness  and  cliann  of  the  scone,  then 
ddsioiB.  'Beautiful  illusion!     For  behind  that  Inu^htnK 
tudscapo  penury  and   diacaM)  fed  upon   the   Wtals   of  a 
misorable   population.'     Then   follows  a  treatise  which 
ihows   that    the    hotiRing   problem    is    noither    now   nor 
wholly  urban.     "With   S^bil,  •  to   be  one  of  the   people 
ns  to  be  miserable  and  innt>cent ;  one  of  Uio  priril^ed, 
>  laiurioua  tyrant.*   When  Stephen  Uorley  observes  that 
God  will  help  those  who  tielp  themselvee,  she  at  once 
npUcfi  that  thove  only  Cnan  help  tbemnelres  whom  God 
Wps.     Lord  Mamey  is  the  hunrtlesa  and  grinding  land- 
lord who  allows  the  village  to  produce  such  s  hopeless 
breed  as  the  boy  DeviUdust^aiJother  Gnvroche.     Land- 
lordism   is,   indeed,  redeemed    to  some  extent    by  tha 
cbamcter  of  Charles  E^rcmont ;  and  it  is  admitted  that 
to  be  lar>?e-ucred  is  a  natural  aspiration.     The  concloaion 
of  the  mutter  \»  that  salvation  is  only  to  be  found  in  '  the 
energy  "nd  devotion  of  our  youth  .   .  ,   tJie  j-onth  of 
nation    uro    truiite&s    of   po»totity.'      There   i«    plenty 
dandyism  and  fine  liWng  interiipersed.    *  I  rather  like  had,: 
ine,'  says  Mr  Monntchesnoy ;  '  one  gets  bo  bored  with 
good  wine.'    Tobacco  is  condemned  a8  the  *  tom^b  of  love  *  j , 
jotn  is  appreciated  as  '  fruit  coDserved  with  carious  art.'  | 
Somebody  is  'over -educated  for  his  intellect ...  a  common 
mtafurtuuti';   Komebudy  chwj   suiTerti  from  'the  Ignoble 
melancholy  which,  relieved  by  no  pensive  fancy,  is  the 
attendant  of  pccuniur>-  ernha.rm-y(inL'nt.'     Ufo  at  Oxford 
'a  misorablo  numtcr}-  of  metropolitan  di?.'»tpation.' 
In  'Tanered,'  or  'the  New  Crusade,'  the  plot  is  im-. 
rial.     Here  we  Itave  a  religions  atmosphere.     The 
n  of  a  ;;rcat  duke  ^itt^als  away  to  develope  his  aspirations 
satisfy  hiH  HearebingM  of   heart  in  the  land  of  his 
vioor.     Early  in  the  story  wo  Hud  ourselves  at  dinner. 
The  duke  aud  Lord  E.skdnle  arrive  late. 

*  The  duke  wae  excited ;  even  Lord  &(kdalc  lookeil  an  If  some- 
thing had  hapiwned.  Something  bad  happened ;  there  had 
been  a  division.  .  .  .  Divisions  in  the  Hoiisc  of  Lords  are  w» 
thinly  Bcattorcd  that,  when  one  occurs,  the  peera  cackle  we  if 
the}'  had  laid  an  ^g.* 
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bom;  the  public  is  anxiou 
*wbt!ro  he  eafas,  drinks* 
prays.'     But   Tancrod   prefen*. 
and  love  uffairs  in  Palesi 
by  the  ditke  and  dudiets  i 
atndies  DiKrHeti's  novels  tbom 
this  direction  rnthor  than  towards 
tkttt  hU  incLinatioDs  led  him. 
^  Am  Boat  remarkable  of  the  whole  series, 
nmarfcahlo  products  of  EnglifUi  flcUoo. 
in-  Waa  dto  object  of  diverso  criticism.     A  lady  has 
tamtei.  ao  «sprMa  the  conviction  tliat  Lord  Boacons- 
ias   footni»n    tn  write    it.      It   ha«   b«en 
Twain,  who  could  ftco  in  it  only  the 
of  tho  Uouudsditch  Jew.     Thnckoray 
aarieatnred  Disraeli's  stylo  aftor  the  appear- 
wfntnhjr '      On   the  other  band,   tVotide,  in 
derotae  an  ontir«  chapter  to  '  Ix>thair.' 
of  which,  he   says,   glitters  with  wit  and 
uth  hamDor.      Of   coarse  the  author  aims  at 
ion  and  over-colouring  ;  his  peers  are 
rich    and    groats    hta    women    supremely 
aad   gifted,  his    society   pre-eminently  eaiU- 
isftiril.  his   standard   of   life  dazxiing   in   its 
LoUiair's  nmk  in  never  stated ;  we  are  left 
Aftt  it  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  duke, 
ttaiahto  is  that  he  possesses  so  many  palaces 
kaap  H  permanent  home  an^-wbere.     60 
»j<iiMtf  man's  wealth  that  we  find  him  in  doubt 
^  Wind  a  eathodral  or  finance  a  revolution. 
Wir  to  another  dukedom,  is  tho  model  of 
WdZnea  with   Mr  Pinto,  who  has  prepnrecl  an 
.Hua^MH,  and  will  bo  content  with  nothing  but 
vWeli  is  not  forthcoming.     He  likes  Colonel 
he   understimdM   the  only  two   thingn 
liim,  horses  and  tobacco.     Mr  Phti^buft,  the 
W  goes  yachting,  carries  a  case  of  precious 
tmfsmt  expenses ;   '  bank-notes,  so  cold  and 
2^^  1M>  M>  *flrue-'    Hugo  Bohun,  who  cultivates  tho 
.  v«^  >k  Always  *  on  the  side  of  tho  duchesses '  in 
«i  rffiiaww     -'^I'*  I'itito,  who  always  hfis  an  object, 
— -— ^  |t»  timo  'u  company  which  has '  fallen  into 
"    Tho  main  interest  of  the  book,  however. 
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htnge  ronnd   tbo  attempt    to  cntico  Lothair  into   tho 
iTliirch  of  Rome. 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  a  scene  in  fiction  more  brilliant, 

more  dranuktic,  or  more  amuMing,  tbiui  tho  coming-of-ago 

eeranonies  at  Muriel  Towers.      All  the  bighfist  in   tliu 

lud  are  to  bo  there  ;  tho  pageants  are  to  be  ansorpossed. 

8tAl(Iegonde  jibs  at  the  prospect;  he  is  a&aid  of  being 

bored,  and  wants  to  know  why  Lothair  cannot  build  a 

*iog  to   the  hospital  and  spare    tbcm    iircworlu    and 

^Moehea.     He  lives  in   con^tAnt  dread  of  boredom:  'I 

an  not  bored  now.  but  I  ex|»ect  to  be.'    When  tho  party 

Ue  aasembled  at  breakfast  on  Sunday,  all  alive  to  the 

nieiiuuty  of  tho  occasion  and  in  dctormincd   mood,  be 

loutges  into  the   room   arrayed  in  a  shooting  garuieut, 

IvHh  *a  pink  shirt  and  no  cravat.*    The  bishop  is  oon- 

TnaDg  ertmrjstly  with  some  ladiuM  by  tho  fir«,  when  the 

^newcomer  lifts  up  his  voice  and  exclaims,  •  Uow  1  hate 

iday.'    There  if  a  general  i^hudder;  the  binbop  leaves 

le  room.     Lady  St  Aldegoude  remonstrates ;  but  be  will 

only  retract  so  far  an  to  admit  thtit  he  dooa  not  dialike 

it  in  London,  or  when  be  is  alone ;    but  he  sticks  to  it 

that  Sunday  in  a  country-house  is  infernal.    Subsequently 

he  requests  her  to  convey  to  the  bishop  an  aasuranoe 

that   he   did   not  int-cud  disrespect  to  him  pcnonully ; 

^I  think  him  an  agreeable  man  ;  not  at  all  a  bore.' 

There  is  in  thix  apparent  frivolity  a  great  deal  of 
^rave  intention.  We  are  shown  the  waut  of  purpose  in 
tho  life  of  an  excellent  and  amiable  man  who  might  have 
been  a  valuable  member  of  the  Young  England  party, 
and  who  findti  no  object  beyond  the  avoidance  of  bore- 
dom. We  have  the  scicini  aHptrations  of  Mr  Pinto  and 
lint  Putney  Giles.  We  have  a  rather  formidable  attack 
on  the  methods  of  tho  Homan  CatboUc-s  in  trying  to 
secure  a  deKirable  recruit.  Withal  we  have  a  picture 
of  English  eociety.  in  its  highest  ranks,  by  one  whose 
searching  eye  had  penetrated  ovcry  rouiilication,  x^ainted 
in  heroic  prot>ortiona  and  with  colours  which  were  his 
peeoliar  gift.  There  are  many  characteristic  touches ; 
'  personages  of  high  consideration  '  are  thu  cxalt«d  indi- 
vidouls  with  whom  he  deals.  ^  We  ought  to  go  into  the 
country  witb  tho  lirst  note  of  the  nightingalo  and  return 
with  the  fintt  note  of  the  muffin  bell.'  is  hut  theory  of 
habitat-ion.    In  the  '  toumanient  of  dorea,'  the  Duke  o{ 
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d  vAaoh  iaBm  mmim  the  groand ; 

.ftoD  'A*  Use  rock  wUch  was  eootent:  to  die' 

)  woald  not  dn^  to  be  worried  by 

Hi  Btragi^lo  eroiwM  the  boundary 

t«  fur  specimen  of  what  eome  regard 

others  a*  nibtle  trmventy. 

I  koasom-cab  '  the  goodola  of  Londod.' 

Bt  life  is  not  so  simple  an  affair  as 

Pe!t4iape  the  beut  known  nttemnee  is 

:  when  he  !»  preparing  lo  exhibit  hts 

aitics   arc    the   nic:ii   who  haro  failed  in 

n^*    Whether  this  and  other  phraace  aro 

k  antiquity  we  seed  not  "wait   to  decide; 

Id  at  all  events    han   Kuccecsfully  appro* 

*  The  blunders  of  youth  are  prcfemblo  to 

■  dI  manhood  and  the  suc«esees  of  old  age'; 

^  1m4  BeacunHlteld  in  hiH  more  indulgent  mood. 

tkOTewehave  him  back  again  in  criticism  ou  social 

''A  risit  to  a  cDuutr>--houft(t  in  a  soricn  of  meals 

%gr  the  droBses  of  the  ladies.*    Corlyle  need  to 

ftar  a  true  book.     Ho  hated  Disraeli  as  a  Jew 

and  A  quack ;  but  there  Itt   more  trulii   than 

[  WttmkHKy  in  *  Xx>thair.'     The   pill    may  be  extravagantly 

ImMA  Wt  it  b  compounded  by  a  practitioner  who 

'4M^P  MnJemtands    ttA    ingi'(^dient«    and    the   Hymptoi 

he  has  had  to  diagnose.     If  any  one  could  prodi 

anik  »  book  to-day,  ho  need  not  bo  Prime  Minister  to' 

mtm*  tinution. 

^B^i^ywion'  was  the  child  of  bis  old  age,  and  was  not 
tn*  tnm  the  lack  of  vitality  common  enough  in  8ach 
viMMk  I^ird  Huwiou  used  to  declnre  tlmt  bid  ehiLif  said 
k>  kitift  iMM  day,  *  I  am  going  to  a«k  of  you  the  greatest 
(kiwr  tlwit  one  man  cnn  nsik  of  another  ;  I  want  you  to 
VttA  tk*  aumuitcript  of  my  new  novel  and  tcU  me  what 
>Vtt  ttAA  of  it.'  He  wna  too  discreet  to  tell  u»  what  his 
WW :  that  of  the  public  was  not  onthu&iastic.  The 
rpeeired  10,000^  from  his  publishers,  and  it 
Ami  heofTereil  to  refund  a  part ;  a  chivalrous  offei 
!  with  c«tuu]  chivalry,  on  the  gi'ound  that  if  It  hnd] 
n«  *  (V-mU  success  they  would  not  have  paid  him  moro.'^ 
1%)  %  IflMt  of  old  ago  to  revive  early  memurias,  nnd  in 
It  of  Mr  Ferrars  into  neclusiou  we  have  the 
^tf^  iH^vMion  of  the  Difiraeli  family  from  London 
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Bndcnhain.    Tbo  uica  had  already  been  preeenti^d  In  tho 
taae  of  Mr  Clcvftland  in  '  Vivinri  Grey  * ;  it  appeans  to  Imvc 
been  a  contingency  in  hnmnn  existence  which  from  tho 
first  appealed  to  Lord  BcaconsficWa  romantic  and  sonsitivo 
Bjririt.    .As  though  h©  had  never  quite  sjitisfie*!  his  con- 
tfptioD   of    power,    he   makes    his  hero    become    Prime 
Uinistor   of    Enghind,   and    tho    nistcr    the  wife  of    an 
eoled  prince,  who  places  her  on  his  recovered   throne. 
EDdymion  owch  his  triumph  principally  to  his  ^ido  and 
friend,  tho  widow  of  Lord  Houtfori,  whom  he  marries. 
Ciniingsby  and  Egremont  owed   mnch  to   their  wivee, 
erenas  Disraeli  himself  owed  much  to  tho  'perfect  wife' 
of  whom  he  Bjieakfi  in  hw  dedication  of 'Sybil.'    'Affec- 
tions of  the  Iiearf.  are  property,*  he  nays  in  this  talc;  'and 
thv  synnpathy  of  tho  right  person  is  ofton  worth  n  gotxl 
estate.' 

The  book  ie  not  without  flashes  of  fun  and  of  cj'nicism. 

Mrs  Ferrani,  who  was  ambitious,  *  persisted  in  her  dreamH 

'     of  riding  upon  elephants';  biit  her  husband  'found  i*efugo 

in    Boicide,    as    many  do,  from  wont   of    imagination.' 

'Tnrtle  rnakee  all   men  equal,'  exclaims  Mr  Neuehatel, 

^^■-hen    he    entertains   a    di8tingui><lied    party ;    but    the 

^Bnthor's  culinary  instinct,  must   have    been  failing  him 

^^hen  tio  dcserib«s  Mr  Rodney's  supper  as  consisting  of 

^^i  lobster  and  a  roaated  potato,  and  that  kind  of  easy 

thing.'     He  leaves  a  few  of  his  formed  opinions  of  life: 

'  Kvcrj'body  can  do  exactly  what  they  like  in  this  world, 

^^rovided  they  really  like  it*    And  again:  'The  English 

^Hto  the  most  enthusiastic  people  in  the  world.    There  are 

^^Kher  populations  which  are  more  excitable ;  but  there  is 

^Bd  nation,  when  it  feels,  whore  the  Hcntimont  i»  «o  pro- 

^Hrnnd  and  irresistible.' 

^^'    In  this  story  there  Is  a  note  of  pathos  which  is  rare.    In 
^the  parting  of  Kndymion  and  Myra  there  i.s  a  quiet  «ad- 
^Bcas  very  different  fi-om  tho  heroic  grief  of  Henrietta 
^KiDinple  and  her  lover,  and  not  easily  to  bo  found  olse- 
^B^^c*^  ^^  ^^^  pages.     He  touches  th('  heart,  as  all  mnstflrs 
of  fiction  should  be  able  to  touch  it  when  they  choose; 
as  DickcHH  docs,  when   ho  is  not  carriod  away  by  bis 
own  sentimental  ism,  as  in  '  Dombey  and  Son  ' ;  as  Kings- 
ley    does,  for   iustanco,    in   '  Two   Years   Ago,'     DisracU 
never   succeeded    as   n   poot — perhaps    he    never   '  really 
Ukod  it'— although  he  wrote  many  fine  lines.     He  ad- 
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he    had    acuta   buniao 

lent  uud  ttnagio&tioa 

to  convoy  a  certain  qoalHy 

td  eriticH  have  agrood  in  ^ 

ks.    Even  Lutlmtr's  idoUtry 

aDguish  of  Cadurcis  hy  lus 

•  poec. 


be 


hati. 


isldered.     j 

ig?     Thw  in  the  arat  que»- 

an^  book  or  series  of  books- 

I  fluj ■teller ;  his  plots  wore  notthet 

i:   he  somotiines  u«ed   twice  th© 

.^i^'<^vbtck  to  Imng  his  narrative,  OS  10 

^l»  vd  -^  Henrietta  Temple.*    Bat,  if  the 

A  ^  tttDfUect  of  peculiar  wit  and  origin* 

liien  the  novchi  mu-st  Kutisfy  this 

m 

tsbt  them?      Lord  Bcaconsfleld  vins^ 

mia  to  mankind,  and  ha  8i>ake  unto 

Str  McynuU  records  an  unplaced  and 

*  When  1  want  to  road  a  novel  I  write 

j»  ^»))ilCB  in  a  library,  it  w&a  also  with  a  pen 

At-  Wolf  relates  in  detail  tho  genertis   of 

iOiS    Th*  Young  Duko.'     ])i.>«rM(!li'!*  emhi- 

•«  tmaadiag  a  journal  with  John  Hurray 

^  .    ^jBtfOUiuously ;  he  was  linblo  for  part  of 

-..  ire  the  moment  his  spirit  wa^   broken. 

CuAMim    by   Mrs  AuKten,  a    means    of 

M  n-aa  opened  to  him.     It  was  atipu- 

>•  -A*  (MMwa^r-  who  know  his  market,  that  tho 

,  to  W  all  about  grand  people,  with  liia  own 

«(  &  k«y.  as  wo  have  seen.    This  mjiy  bo  so, 

tnl  ptACO,  DieracU   had  already  bu^un   to 

l^fl^gnaore,  it  is  hardly  to  lie  doubt«d  that  tho 

^^  ta<v  JWM8  wrote  '  Lotbuir '  and  ■  Kndymiou  ' 

^  te   jtviath,  have    hankered    after   gorgofius 

fa  nitittg  his  novels  Disraeli   followed   as 

4I  |b»  plAce  in  literature  ?    Disraeli  slimulatod 

dWMffat,  but  he  founded  no  school.     Mr 

i«ktefliionce  through  his  father  to  Voltaire 

perceives  inspiration  fronj  th<*  Bible, 
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BoliDgbroke,  aa<]  Byron.      Of  the»e  the  most  pluuuble 

su^gefttion  is  that  of  BoUngbroke.    But  no  inflaence  need 

be  looked    for;    tho  »tyto  in  trui  grneris ;    nobody   has 

soowaafuUy  reproduvad  it.     Nearest  akin,  |>ei'hupii,  in  that 

of  his  friend  Bulwer,  whom  he  'reckoned  as  amonj;  the 

two  or  three  persons  whoiio  minds  inttuouced  the  deveiop- 

mcnt  of  my  own,'  and  whom  be  once  described  na  'sump- 

tuoas  And  fantastic,'  opithet^  not  inappropriat«  to  hia 

OVQ productions.     In  tht;  urigiuul  ctUtiou  of  'The  Young 

Dttko'  ho  professes  admiration  for  tho  MUporiur  wit  of 

'Pelhum';  'the  author  is  one  of  thu  few  riwing  writers 

to  A-hom  we  may  look  up  for  the  niaintennni;e  of  the 

honour  of   Engltnh   literature.'     But  DiHruuli'a  style  is 

liieown.     It  is  not  faultless  Enf^lish.     He  habitually  uses 

the  'and  who,'  abhorrod  of  critics;  although,  if  this  be 

mi,  he  ain»  in  company  with  Svobl,  Lamb,  Thackeray. 

BasluD,  Lccky,  IL,  L.  Stevenson,  and  many  more.    lie  hoo 

nuny  a  clumsy  ftontenco ;  for  example,  'This  is  the  hour 

when  characterM   are   never  more    iinely  drawn.'      But 

enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  his  style,     lie  was, 

&t  least,  a  consuramato  maker  of  phrases. 

Will  his  books  Rnduro?     It  is  vain  to  prophtwy.     To 

repeat  what  was  said  at  the  outset,  his  audience  must 

always  be   limited :  and,  injutmuch  aa  he  deals  luoiuly 

vltb  passing  events  and  conditions,  ho  will  appeal  even 

Im  to  a  later  generation  intent   upon  altered  circum* 

•tonces.    It  must  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  he  was 

^^toated  throughout  by  profound  belief  in  the  potency  of 

^HlHginn  as  a  factor  in  all  human  developments  ;  and  thui 

^Rl no  fleeting  apeculation.     No  doubt  lua  i»olitical  novels 

P'^iU  always  be  standard  authorities  upon  tho  condition  of 

&igland  in  his  day.    *  Coningsby,'  says  Mr  Sic'hel, '  is  the 

owt    pollticul   novel    in  any    language.'      'Lothair,'  for 

naaons   already   intimated,    ought  to  prove    immortal ; 

BDil  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  summaries 

ft  life,  as  ho  beheld  it,  and  his  gathered  convictions,  as 

turough  th('  medium  of  fiction  he  expounded  them,  will 

«"erbe  left  in  complete  oblivion.     If  he  was  not  herein 

MiMpircd  guide  to  the  human  race,  at  least  ho  was  ono 

*tit«i  greatest  showmen. 

Rkginau)  LL'CAS. 
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Art  VUt— MAGIC  ANC  RELIGION. 

1.  Pagan  Races  of  the  Mtttny  Penitxstda.  By  W.  \P. 
Skeat  ftnd  C  O.  Blagtlen.  Two  vuLt.  Londou:  Mar* 
mUIiui,  1900. 

By  1^  J*  Wilkinson.    London ;  Lus«, 


3. 


Malay  Beliefa, 
1909. 

Mahiy  Magic. 
U.  O.  Blagdeu. 


Londoil 


London : 


By  W.  W.  Skeat.    Witli  a  preface  by 
London:  Macmillnn,  1900. 
-1.  TkoTcdaa.  By  W. H. Rirora.  London:  Mncmillan.lW. 
5,  Ethnog}-aphic   Notes   in  Southe}-n   [ndia.      By    Edgar 

Tlmi-ston.     MadriiK :  Government  Press,  1906. 
Q.  At  the  Sack  of  the  Slach  Man's  Mind:  or  Xotes  on  tfa 
Kinglij    Ofjiice    in     West    Afrietu      By    R   E.    DemicU. 
Itiondon :  Macmillan,  1900, 

7.  Tft6  Khasia.    By  Major  P.  B.  T.  Giu-don. 
Nutt,  1907. 

8,  Tka  Secret  of  the  Tolem,    By  Andrew  Lang. 
Macmillan,  19Q5. 

Tut:  seiouuo  of  uian  19  both  old  and  new.    Tliu  couiiBel  to] 
'know  thyself'  assumes  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  oCj 
ihiu^  which  was   born  of  the  Greek  npirit,  and  wliicb 
brought  anthropology — the  woM  is  bia  coinage — witHo' 
tho  broad  »woop  of  AriittoUu.    'Ho  hou  (says  Montaigoe) 
&a  oai'o    in    every  water,  and  inodI«t.h  with  all   thing*.' 
But  it  is  from  Lucretius  tbat  the  prehistoric  archjeolopa 
of  to-day  may  claim  descent '  after  tho  npirit'    The  fifth 
book  of  *  Ue  Komm  Natura  '  gives  in  sonorous  outline  wbot  < 
modem  research  confirms  in  prosaic  detail.  ' 

'  Man'u  Srst  arnM  were  hands,  tmiU  and  teeth  and  stoDOS,  ukI 
bouglis  brokeu  off  from  tho  for08ts,and  Hamc  and  Qi-c,(u  soon 
as  they  had  become  known.  Afterward.^  the  force  of  inui 
and  copper  was  dUcovored ;  aud  the  use  of  copper  woa  kooim 
before  that  of  iron,  as  its  nature  is  easier  to  work.  Vi\Oi 
copper  they  would  labour  the  ttoil  of  the  earth  nud  stir  up  \^ 
billows  of  war.  Then  by  Blow  stL-ps  the  sword  of  iron,  gaiiwd 
groiind,  and  the  uiake  of  the  copper  sickle  became  a  byirordi 
aud  with  irou  tliuy  began  to  plough  through  the  earth's  toU, 
and  the  struggles  of  wavering  mau  were  rendered  eq:u>l' 
(U.  1280-1295). 

Such  insight  oa  this  betokens  was  the  possession  of  a 
poet-seer    untrammelled    by  convontional  notions;  bat 
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_  ^2£-?iiing  twelve  years  hai 
-Tge.  Isrgely  due  to  Huxley^ 
_  _  c  » Teiy  shrewd  friend '  not 
__,,  -  -*  .-atfl  a  venture,'  pushed  the 
,^yrtt  tJ  its  logical  issue  in  hU 
,._  *:are.' published  in  1863.    In 
_r   jvMired   Sir   Charles    Lyell's 
-  jwrain  note  in  which  evoked 
;  ae  iarhor's  timidity,  and  tlic 
,  -^.^en  out  on  species,  still  le^s 
~^    ri^TC  Darwin  found  himself  in 
'   ,|j— .-  Ttdi  Dr  A.  R.  Wallace,  oo- 
",^,  £  xicural  selection,  who  refei"^ 
_.^  -jg  jrigin  of  man's  int«llectu2i-l 
,    -riBf  j^ars  were  to  elapse  bef  oi-o 
_..^  -ic  rhe  Advancement  of  Sciences 
_  ^  ^ ,  J  .wtion  to  itself. 
_^  ..jatft*  to  modern  ears,  especially 
~.;.!«n*    ^^    science    in     that     annuls 
_  ^xwmL    The  blow  then  given  to 
"^^^     sBcrr  by   Darwin    and    Wallace 
'"""  ,     3r  iemolition    of    what    remained 
""   ^    tttJfT   ^  Kirchhoff    and    Bunsen's 
"'"l^—jK^  vhich  established  the  physical 
,_^,^  .:::>•  light  was  thrown  on  man's 
__„-»  .-ch^r  than  Darwin  had  in  minil 
*   ~   _  rt^no-js  sentence. 

j^  ,:'  the  seventeenth  centurj'  there 

-.,  ti  itfposit  'opposite  to  Black  Mary's 

~^.,:  jocie  bones  of  an  elephant  and  a 

S  <"■-    ^-*  '^^'*''  ^''"*'^  '^^'^'l  t^>e   unsus- 

"*'  .  :^  -r-sence  of  man  in  the  Thames  valley 

"  ^\^-^-;^  r^riod,  lay  unheeded  for  more  than 

:j»ir  ji  :he  Sloane  collection.   Antiquaries 

■    ""^.2  oiiar  objects  found  elsuwhere  and 

-K^   :a-nderstones,'  while  the  bones  wore 

''"'    ^^^..e*  '-'*  **>®  universality   of  the   Deluge. 

~     ■"  cj.  Vtvc*^  «°'3  others,  had  suggested   that 


...-*."J*f 


wew  of    human    handiwork ;    but 
tv  rfrv'Og  fur  them.     It  was  not  until  18.'>9 

the 
in 


'"*  '  ^w'S'^w  dismissed   their  doubts  ns  to  tli 
--''*^**        J  jiiijis  which  had  boon  discovered  i 
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Sotnine  roUciy  and  Other  ■«  iriir  m^  Wds  bmm  ttU 

fl,  and  accepted  tbeae  roa^liix- 

puns  oe  «vidcixe  of  tnana 

itiva  savageiy.     Snee  thea  the 

from  both  ranialMd  aad  Sri 

bbose  momcntoiu  coodnsiaQS  has 

ion  on  Oasa;  and  tbe  vide  s*P  l>etwem  tiie  prcco- 

and  tb«  faistone  periode  has  bMB  filled  hf  tW 

lUthic    (probabljT    preaeded    by   an    EoGAle)   and 

itbic  agee. 

In  dealing  viih  the  disooTBciH  o( 

lo^KtA,  the  ingenultjr  irliicfa  aasmned 

of  sacred  writings  effected  a  rea4)o*'''mjm  d : 
ido  towards  his  sanxjandiDgs  witlioat 
-banco  of  bis  faitH.  Bat  the  orthodox 
irty  years  ago  argued  that  safaoBHian  to  Um  < 
of  evolution  aa  an  all-embracmg  tbeorjr  degraded  nu  to 
Uk  level  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  dethrooed  him  from 
•n  ciniQcii«}  only  *a  little  lower  tlm  flw  mngtU,'  and 
ImperillBd  cbe  fouodaiioti^  upon  which  nB^oa,  sMnlitj, 
aiid»ociety  are  built.  Heooeatimeof 'Storm  and  X>rsog.' 
of  which  thn  present  generation  hears  otUj'  with  in- 
difference.  None  of  those  gloomy  propbeeiea  hae  been 
fiitiilled.  The  position  for  which  oar  Others  fonght  wa< 
of  man's  upraiiung,  and  therefore  carried  within  it«elf 
ihc  fruilty  of  all  human  work.  Nothing  which  is  of 
abiding  con.scquoncc  has  been  tonched;  nad  what  were 
jtronuouHly  defended  aa  fundamentals  are  ceen  to  be 
non-essential.  Science,  explaining  many  things  deemed 
inoxplirnble,  and  thtTL'fore  long  tabooed  against  enquiry, 

«i  mude  clearer  tho  boundaries  which  man  cannot  paas; 
)  nioAsurolcss  spaces  wherein  wonder  and  imagina- 
n  will  h.Hve  play. 

Compleincnting  the  discovery  of  the  stone  implements 
ivliich,  in  thoir  pafsnge  from  the  unpolished  celt  to  tbe 
exqniritely-ahaped  arrowhoadB — tbe  '  elf-dart« '  of  folk- 
lore— bear  witness  to  advance  in  human  skill,  there  is 
tho  evcr-growing  accumulation  of  niiiterial  fur  knowledge 
of  the  beliefs,  cuHtom3,and  sociiil  institutions  of  the  lower 
races.  The  importance  of  tbe  extension  of  the  com- 
parutivt!  motbod  to  tbe  interpreUUion  of  (Iiih  materuil 
noob    bo    ovc rest! muted ;   for,    \\w   psyphicol    unity   of 

■rj .  ■     cMVT         &r-     ^  to  u  '     ' 
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man  being  eetablishcd.  it  ia  obvious  that  the  noarc 
wo  can  get  to  the  mcuta]  (ttuiidpuint  of  tho  savage  tlw^ 
nearer  am  wo  to  iduutities  which  have  bccomo  blurred  or 
olwcured  by  differences  ai^ufc  among  the  superior  next 
in  thair  cour>*o  along  varying  linoi>  of  development)  and 
the  moro  ooHily  hLhII  we  be  able  to  trace  the  iirig^lu  of  tlie 
higher  in  tho  lower  paychology  and  tho  persistent  surrinU 
o|  primitive  ideas.  In  his  mental  aa  in  his  bodily  stnc- 
turo,  man  preserves  traces  of  tho  stages  through  whidi 
he  has  poNKed.  Uence  the  value  of  myth  aod  cuHtoin,of 
rite  and  legend.    Aa  Mr  BliLgden  remarks, 

'Tho  folklore  of  imdvilised  races  may  fairly  enough  be  «iU 
to  embrace  ©very  phase  of  natm-o  and  cvcrs'  department  rt 
life;  it  may  be  regarded  as  pontaining  in  the  t'erm,  nntl  M 
yet  imtlifTereutintcd,  tlie  notions  from  which  nrUgiuii,  Inw. 
medicine,  philcMophy,  natumi  <»>ienec,  and  i<ociaI  cunt^Jius  uQ 
eventually  urolvwl.'     (Prefucct  to  'Malay  Magii:/  p.  xi.) 


In  brief,  folklore  may  bo  doflued  as  the  psychical  ub 
of  anthropology.     Hence  tho  Boriousnoss  of  a  study  popt- 
larly  associated  with  pursuit  of  tho  frivolous  ;  hence  tli* 
extraction  of  olomonta  of  value  from  what  was  regarded     . 
OS  the  outcome  of  only  idle,  recreative  moods;  hence, too,      ) 
tho  necessity  of  recording,  while  it  ia  yet  day,  what  i* 
doomed  to  puriifh.     The  aritrunomor,  the  geologlsti  udA    ■ 
the  biologiiit,  eon  jwHijeHii  their  houIh  in  patience  as  thsf  ^| 
labour.     For  tho  stairs  remain  in  their  coui*ses  ;  the  earth     ■ 
may  distort,  but,  not  tic.-il.rcjy,  the  history  of  changes  in  its 
crust ;  and  the  life-forms  preserve,  more  or  less  blurrwi, 
the  story  of  their  development.    But  the  anthropologist 
must  Imi  uh?rt  to  Hcize  up<m  matrrinlfi  which,  through  tlia 
intrusion  of  tho  white  races  among  ImrWric  peoples,  ore 
rapidly  losing  their  essentia]  features,  or  are  vanishing 
altogether. 

Hiippily,  science  has  never  loft  itself  without  witnesses; 
and  the  lovo  of  travel,  permeated  by  tho  romantic  spirit, 
has  secured  a  succession  of  narratives  which,  during 
y^ears.  have  so  increased  in  nnml)er  and  value  that  tho  tukl 
ot  sifting  and  uunipariiig  their  conten  U^  i»  beyniid  ilie  pow^T 
of  any  individual.  Apart  fi'om  tho^e  whom  thirst  aft^r 
Eidvcnturo  carries  into  unexplored  fields,  there  isagroun'n^ 
proportion  of  officials  who.  with  a  zeal  •  according  tt> 
knowledge,'  collect  and  record  the  beliefs,  customs,  m*^ 
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DlfUia  of  Lbe 

tmxUily,  tlie  main  i  ial 

wcdpinft  obserrmtMB 

books.    Ad  C3cam|>le  of  tUs ; 

India'  {1901V  ^^^^  pnmnc  ufe 

DB  the  animistic  or.  laocv  oarrecti^, 

of  religioD  among  the  ji 

Therein  Sir  Herbert  rfiilij 

'abodes  of  tndetenniiwte  tfainp  vfao 

DO  symbols,  and  of  wboae  fionn 

h&ve  not  yet  been  elocfaed  wisii 

ime  can  givu  au  ini^Qi^lite 

thtf  will  appear  fartber  on. 

Tardily,  but  not  too  late  to ; 
ment  of  India  baa  antiionwd  the 
of  monographs  oo  the 
of  the  presidencies  aid  prorineea.    ^vo  i 
ucnte  have  appeared  wiUiio  the  laek  few 
>7Hr  Edffar  iniurston  on  SootfaexB  Ia£a, ; 
b}'  Major  Gurdon  on  the  Khaaa*.  a  luD-AwfAa^ 
jCuam.    With  the  help  of  these,  and  i 
frata  other  well -equipped  woricef^  H  it  posiAlt  to  : 
■noa  reudorod  still  more  mtex«BtzDg  fay 
physical  coniiexion,  starting  from  the  Ka^- 
^travelling  northwards  to  Aa^ini,  and 
•  the  tongue  of  the  Indian  Ptmfnmh 


P[ce 


2fo  more  fascinating  and  perhaps  no  laorc  ttwMIai 
irtion  of  tlio  globe  offers  a  SeU  for  explotBcioo  than 
t  wht:rcin  Mcssnt  Skeat  and  Blnfrdcn  woritaJ  lor  t 
oars.  Of  the  four  t^pccicti  of  anthropoid  apM,  the- 
Dton,  whoKO  brnin  i^  the  mo«t  bninao<Hke  fai  ttneUam 
and  appearance,  and  the  gibbon,  whose  dentitioa  Is 
nearest  to  that  of  man,  arc  inih'grmKUt  In  the  Asian 
tropica.  Stone  implement'^  have  been  found  in  the 
Pliocene  beda  of  L'pptr  Burma,  which  c_-ounlry,  at  that 
period,  was  connected  with  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  JsTa. 
The  up|>er  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  hi^t-namcd  inland 
have  yielded  fragments  of  on  Anira&l  named  Pithecan.' 
thropun  ervciits  whit-h,  in  the  judgmout  of  esporta, '  Kpx9- 
nts  (ho  nearest  likcncw*  yet  found  of  the  hunuiti  an- 
[cedtor  at  a  bt-ago  imuiediately  aDt<-«oduiit  t^j  tiie  deiiniteJv 
Imnmn  phase,  and  yet  at  the  ^ame  time  in  advance  of  the 
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iiiiui  bcinf^  esUiblislicd, 
wo  can  got  to  the  mciiiii 
nearer  are  we  to  idoutitii.-.- 
obscured  by  difforent-ct!  ... 
in  their  course  along  v:.. 
the  more  easily  shall  w-. 
higher  in  the  lower  psj-. 
of  primitive  ideas.    Iv. 
tiire,  man  preserves  i 
he  has  passed.    Hrin' 
rite  and  legend.    A= 

"The  folklore  of  miii 
to  embrace  every  )il 
life;  it  may  be  rvti, 
yet  imdifferentiiitf 
medicine,  philopoiili. 
eventually  evolvtii. 


_  s  i_-  :':'lleci«d  points  to 
_.^.tt*&yan  region  we  arc 
"i-  jieniity  of  certaia 
_3.  i«;'=:h  Africa  supports 
_:r-T3.-f—  the  fragments  of 
_    :t  Srvchclles,  and  other 
.jrr  w-rioJ  an  Iiido-Austral 
d    fzinea,  Australia,  Tas- 
.    -jikZ  a  contintious  land 
.    3f  Hominida}  in  various 
n_traanence  incidental  to 
.  ^.  .^  :c.&nges  in  the  distribu- 
.Jtcrated  traces  of  origins 
^-■iiziZ-roint  in   tlio  enqnirj- is 
-    ilsoovered,  as  it  may  Ue 
■■  -.JT  Ocean  or  of  some  other 


In  brief,  folUl- 

of  anthropolo^\ . 
larly  associatcil 
extraction  of  «-i  ■ 
as  the  outcom- 
the  nccessitv 
doomed  to  i 
the  biologisi 
lubfjur.    Fi'' 
may  distoi-i 
crust;  au'l 
the  story  » 
must  hi\  r^ 
intruKioii 
rapidly  !■ 
altogi'lli' 
Hail]' 
and  till' 
has  SCI- 1 : 
years,  li 
of.sif'fii' 
of  aiiv 
advf'iiP 

propfii-!  ■,«■■'" 

knowl*' 


.-  '^^ay  Peninsula,  so  called 
<,^;^a.  'because  the  point   of 
.L:::izimedan  and  nou-Moham- 
,^  iividing  line  than  the  vague 
tixss  native  name  is  '  Orang- 
— ^.  :::iu.st  not  be  confused  with 
■  .-   Malays,  a  sea-roving  folk, 
.^    v-io  swooped  down    on    the 
.-    '^iio    centuries    ago.       First 
,-^:nedanised,  they  ncverthcle.-'s 
-  lii-.jve  beliefs  which  keep  them 
,    :he  aboriginal    '  Orang-utan.' 
•.:-^.;::«-bom    Chinaman    has    been 
.lie  Virgin  Mary,  the  I*rophet 
.:  .;aosts  in  Singapore';  and  that 
,  i  like  incongruous  amalgam,  iu 
;_.:!ant  element. 

^■arf  \itality  to  magical  practices 

.l..^    !i  human  nature;  and  it  ivould 

V..'    vrsistcnco  among  all  sorts  and 

■uvui;h   all    time.      ^Vher(!Vc^    the 

.  jicii   ■*■  ^l^P  spirit  of  order,   is  absent, 

^4^   'y  '.ho  spirit  of  confusion,  wlierchy 

^t-  -i.'*^'"  ^'^  fiincy  and  the  slave  of  fcur. 

■It    iftwrtments  of    life  in  wliich  the 

"i».iii*  ^"*^  divination  hns  ceiisclc.=!S  pl.ty. 
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uftt  tuu  no  diScnltx  in 
villi  the  roeations  of  dw 
bo.  cliu)  in  jeilcnr  (tke  rajal  i 

tho  inTvnble.  weld* 
akin  to  that  of  ihm 
;!i  century.     In  this 
HDtl  tho  unlettered  and 
ParoUeU  Boggeel 
■  'i  Bond  Street  is  on  tliB! 
-  luomist;   and  the  mediome 
irjUciple^  with  Bimilari 
-<.,>>-n  to  fail.     Whm  a  sbeaf  at 
btiaace,  Mr  Skeat  was  told  that  the 
Mttl  not  impreesionnble*  wo*  fatal :  aad 
Uw  sceptic  wiio  is  uoe  of  the  eoaqfmaf  as  a 
Uatned  fur  the  non-ttppoanipce  ci  the  ijlPtfc 

Adolf  Babtion  ba«  defined  na^  «•  'i 
aankind  in  n  state  of  nBtoni,*  bereQae  it 

kit  &  rudimontarv   idea  of    nome  ecHMllBi 
between  thin^     Hunoo  the  unirecaafi^vf  thai 
groQped  ander  the  term  'sympathetae'or' 
buod  on  the  belief  thai  ao  effect  eaa  W 
taiitating  the  cause.    The  lieiilrMijiii  esaaq 
tke  making  of  a  wax  or  daj  image  at  the  | 
dfiitruction  is  sought  and  then  u^tiBg  the^ 
the  cluy  of^gy  in  running  water,  ao  thac.  ae ' 
the  perHOti  dies.     IIlu»tiratiotuaf 
given  by  Mr  Dennett,  Mr  Tharatoa, 
the  Luuugo  tribes  of  the  Congo  the  Umh* 
kept  in  Btrict  seclusion  within  th«faat< 
^forbidden  tu  eat  the  xala  fiMh.  beeai—  H 
^■ffortA  to  escape  from  the  net.'     In  tanthcm  lad^ 
H^men  tie  knots  in  the  leaves  of  yoBSK  pafaa* 
^Pop  stoneM  near  the  temples  Ut  ensure  iha  tjiag  <rf  tha  I 
or  mnrringe  band  on  their  necks  and  the  birth 
number  of  childrao-t     In  Melanesia,  whan  a 
pieco  of  Astrsea  coral-«tone  shaped  like  a  hraad  fiaji,  ha 
Imrieti  it  at  the  root  of  a  bread-frait  tree  to  seearc  a  good 
crop,   and,    for   a  consideratiou,    will   let  other*  of   1^ 
marked  chiiractor  found  by  his  neighbours  lie  near  jfL 


««* 


•  •  At  Uie  BacIc  Of  the  BUck  Mu's  Mlod,'  p.  II,  «eto  L 
t  '  Etbnoftm^lc  Koto*  ta  SvnUtmi  lodU,'  p.  VS. 
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RO  thiifc  the  mann  or  virtue  is  importod  to  tUem.*  Ta 
Sumatra,  at  tbe  seasoa  of  rice-sowing,  the  Tvomen  let 
thoir  long  hair  fall  down  their  back,  so  that  the  stolksol 
the  rico  may  be  Idd^. 

There  is  validity  in  the  distinction  drawn  by  Sir  Alfrpi 
Lyalltbt'tweeu  primitive  religion  and  nmgic.  The  fonncr 
is  an  attitude  of  the  savage  mind  towards  powers  beyowi 
control  (the  term  '  supernatural '  not  being  applicable  tx 
this  stage,  hecauKe  man,  us  yet,  has  drawn  no  Ihie  be^ 
nature  and  supeniature),  which  may  bo  placated 
prayers  and  offerings ;  while  the  latter,  auting  indepcn 
dontly  of  the  gods,  is  au  attempt  to  secure  some  result  l(j 
e«rtain  trickn  or  dovice^t.  Hence  nriiics  an  antagonism 
between  the  sorcerer  and  the  priest  or  theurgiat,  wio 
attributes  tho  suceose  of  his  rival  to  the  help  of  diaboUoJ 
agents.  Ah  more  tangible  and  direct  in  Us  effi 
although  limited  iu  its  range,  magic,  in  the  judgment 
some  antliropologidts,  precedes  tho  more  spiritual  acts 
connoted  by  religion.  This  may  be  so,  beoauso  the  spdl 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  the  prayer ;  yeb  the  two  are  not 
disconnected,  and  have  the  common  basis  of  seeking  some 
advantage  from  what  is  unknown  and  therefore  feared; 
prayer  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  on  tlic 
principle  'date  el  dabitur  vobis.'  Religion,  at  the  st^igc 
now  nsaiiraod,  may  be  compared  to  the  older  rocks;  it 
has  no  shai*p  lines  of  stratification,  but  only  metamorpMe 
features ;  fusion  of  primary  elements  has  been  continuwis. 
and  tho  now  is  a  redistribution  of  the  old.  >Vtodemoiu> 
says  that  to  the  antneiit  Egyptinik  *  it  mattered  not 
whether  a  doctrine  or  myth  ranked  as  religion  or 
woi'ship  or  HOn-orj-.  Ho  went  so  far  as  ia  allow 
most  flagrant  contradictions  to  stand  peaceably 
by  side.' 

This  mental  attitude  applies  a  fortiori  to  barbarif 
peoples ;  and  we  have  to  be  on  guard  against  asisaniing 
that  things  whoso  distinctions  arc  clenr  to  us  are  apprv" 
heusiblu  tu  them,  and  to  be  tixprexsed  in  common  lenic^ 
Two  recent  books  on  African  religion  exemplify  the  neti 
of  this  caution.  In  one,  tho  author,  Major  Lcouard,  in«k« 
the  natives  of  Lower  Nigeria  talk    like   adepts  la  ^ 


ed  Qot  ■ 

i>w  tb^l 
ly  ^^ 


*  'Th«  MelAnwkuu,'  by  It.  II.  CodrinfEton,  p  US, 
•A*l»Uctitttdlc»,'  |).  77  (cd. 
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%iencerian  philcMopfa^.     In  the  o^ber,  Mr 
iBStetine  oil  whnt  the  late  Matt  King»iey  caDed 
Uwk,'  gaya  that  the  ontology  **a£  tibe  faac^  of'  the : 

nhifl  dtn'tlcs  throgs  of  the  body  aad  sfcrit  into  fix  part*, 
aAis  to  these  twenty-foar  powers  wUcb  reoccMnt  Am 
wiiuIa  as  caaaative  attribateSt  and  dabon 
nbdivision  into  two  himdrc4  and  otM  parta.  In 
turdrm  with  thti  remaricable  i^vtcan  taitjon  is  girvn  in 
a  corresponding  nmnber  of  sacrad  giutoa 

Thero  is  a;*  yet  only  partial  recogmtioa  that  tlie  doc- 
Wbc  »>f  psychical  eonttomty,  Imfcing  man  to  the  loww4 
tife-fonua    id    nn    anbrokra    ehain,   most    rrrolotiocufle 
pcpulnr  theories  of  the  origin  of  rellgklfi.     Tl»e  cerdieC 
nf  modt>m  psj-chology  is  'that  the  derdoprocnt  of  tba 
mind  in  ita  early  gtnfCCR,  and  hi  eertaui  of  ita  direetioos 
rf  progroKS.  is  rcvt'alL'd  most  adequalplr  In  th*  anhnaL' 
In  tliG  evuluticin  of  religion,  tracai  Vsu-kwaitU.  vc  rcadi 
a  etftgo  anterior  to  what  in  known  as  animina,  or  tha 
bdief  in  »pirits  embodied  m  e\-erythinjr'  wh^rehi  is  the 
germ  of  the  Inter  anthropomorphic  ideas-     Thi*  anterior 
ilas^,  which  ih  implicit  iu  the  aohiutl.  is  natorisni.  hf 
which  is  to  bn  understood  the  conception  of  power  evetT- 
where ;   power  vofjnc  bat  hnmanent,  nn  yet   imrJi^bed 
*ilh  suportjiitural  nr  p^nional  attrlbotesL 

The  Melnne-sians.  Dr  Codrington  teQs  as.  ai«  cfitirBly 

[pOSflessod  by  bolitrf  in  a  supcmatnnil  power  or  infliwoea 

tailed   almost   univer*nlly  mana,  to  whieb  no   personal 

t]tinlitiGs  are  nttributod,  and   which  can  be  conveyed  in 

almost  e\cTything.     *AI1  MelnneNian  religion  con^sts  ia^ 

•■ibtaining  mana  or  derivinp  benefit  from  it-'     TTic  Algon- 

kin  mnnttou,  the  Dakotan  tcaA-omia  uad  the  Iroquoiw  oki 

or  rrrnuht  in  emsh  ciiso  hfi«  U^en  translated  'God.'  K'^'f^Ji 

tircuhition  to  the  errouraus  belief  that  the  Red  Indian 

raoes  had  roncoirod   the  idea  of  one  great  Spirit.     T1i« 

troth    '\s   that   the   Dakotans   apply   the   word   iriJumdn , 

rndiflferently  to  sun,    moon,  elenient3,   and   many    other 

natural  objects ;  to  man,  especially,  {f  he  is  a  uhainan  or 

wizard,  and  to  retii*hcf*.    So  far  as  the  term  i-t  tranHlatable, 

it  may  ho  rendered  'tlmt  which  makes  or  brings  to  paas'; 

and  the  same  meaning  applies  to  maniiou  and  oki,  nil 

being   impersonal.      Among  the  Maori   the   generic  title 

(Uua  was  given  to  ever^'tliing  the  nature  of  wliich  was 

mysterious ;  it  '  did  not  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  God,' 
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tiM  'Infinitfl  and  Eternal  Energy'  of  the  bat  barm  ^ 
proJiieing  manifest    results,  but  in  its   nii.tur«  ir»^- 
Tho  Bautu  midungu,  the  oquivalem  *»* 
K»ifir  vnkutuntndu  or  the  'great  great  One,'  is  n»* 
fith  any  iileji  of  hiding  or  personality  ;  and  so 
the  Masai  7igai,  wliicli   leads  Mr  Ilollifl  to  »ii|>:ge»'t' 
we  may  havo  '  pruuitivo  and  undeveloped  religioia  xi 
It  -whoro  the  personality  of  the  deity  is  hardly 
from  striking  natural  phenomenA.' 
lD«arly  Grc-ok  religion  Zcuit  is  the  thunder  befor*  hc 
Wmiiiicio  the  Thandorer ;  in  the  *  Religion  of  >'uma '  ih  o 
of  nutnen,  a  power,  precedes  that  of  deus,  to  whicli 
lyefsomil  qualities  are  attributed,  and  to  which  a  nnnie  i.^ 
(Sren.  with  nil  the  significance  which  naming  implies.    It 
fe  a  stBgQ  of  the  god-idea  which  is  i]1uatrat«d  iu  Horo- 
AMiu  (ii  53)  when,  speaking  of  the  Pelasgians,  he  nays, 
l"  Uwy  gave  no  title  or  name  to  any  of  their  gods,  for  they ' 
Iliad  DOC  yet  heard  any,  but  they  called  them  gods  (Mew) 
Iflrom  «orac  sueh  notion  as  this,  that  they  had  set  (fihnet) 
hk  order  all  things,  and  so  had  the  distiibution  of  every 
Ihing.'    It  is  thus,  so  a  more  critical  study  «)f  the  processes 
\'<>f  i4>iritual  evolution  suggosta,  that  the  passage  is  mad« 
frum  a  vague,  abstract  naturism  to  a  definite  concroto 
"  luaai  which   draws  ita  support  from   many  sourcM; 
'XM»I  iMst,  to  quote  Hobbe«.  among  thciw;, '  fouro  thiogB. 
v-tyottkon^  uf  ghosta,  ignorance  of  second  causes,  devotioa 
tonnhrds  what  men  fear,  and  taking  of  things  coKuall  for 
yroynoBtiquos.'     In  those,  he  says,  *  conslttteth  the  uaturall 
wtfil  of  religion.'  fl 

As  the  adult  plant  contains  within  itself  the  seed^ 
whwby  the  continuance  of  the  species  is  secured,  so 
lhI-<  '  uaturall  seed  of  religion '  renuiina  potent,  "What^ 
u««>r  fivui  the  product  may  take,  the  conception  of  power, 
W  it  iH>i*M>nifkHl  or  not,  abides  aa  the  governing  impulse. 
2(QiUti»|[  ia  so  conser\-ative  as  religion  ;  hence  the  per*i»- 
ItfMM  oi  the  primal  forces  throughout  ntnn's  spiritual 
hwy-ry.  m>  thtit  nn  imported  cult  never  wholly  supersedes 

Uk  tiwftir "  cult,  and  succeeds  only  in  so  far  as  it  adapts 

tadt  W  it  and  wisely  abeorba  what  it  cannot  abolish. 
)|t^t(yMuaou  sa^'s  tluit  the  fourspirits  of  the  sea,  whom 
^H  |lM<«f athers  of  the  Malays  worshipped,  became,  in  the 
^altulU  hierarchy  of  Ishim,  four  aivhangels ;  and  the 
)lAii^  MhHiuan  sacrificea  to  them  before  the  elders  of 
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liie  mosque.  But>  if  this  fail  to  bring  him  luck,  he  will 
talk  to  thom  in  the  old  Inclonesinn  tongue  which  he  knowM 
they  will  understAnd.  So  the  Greek  sailor  prays  to  St 
mbolns  on  eitca  dedicated  to  PoeoidoD,  tho  ancient  soa- 
(or  places,  when  once  sucred,  become  ever  contie- 
cmto,  no  matter  how  often  the  deities  may  change.  On 
Qo  higher  piano  is  the  aguo-Btrickcn  Linnolu^Iiire  poa«ant 
who  blondii  the  Chritttian  with  the  Scandinavian  god  and 
demon  in  his  word-charm  when  he  strikes  three  home* 
shoes  with  '  mell '  or  hammer, '  One  for  God,  an'  one  for 
Wod,  on'  one  for  Lok.' 

Bearding  his  ship  as  n  living  thing — and  who,  lo\'ing 
Uia  sen,  ctm  refrain  from  penionify  ing  the  craft  that  bears 
hilU?-~tbe  Muluy  burns  inccnMu  and  strews  the  sacrificial 
rice  boforo  ho  hoists  sail ;  then,  tapping  the  keelson  and 
the  plank  above  it,  hegs  thom  to  hold  together  during 
tlie  voyage : 

•  Pence  be  ivith  you,  O  big  Modang  and  low-growhig  Medaug  I 
Be  ye  ]K>t  parted  brother  from  brother.' 


^%h 


fori 

^pOG 


en  ho  builds  n  house,  following  the  nnivcmal  custom 
of  propitiating  the  disturbtMl  earth-spirit  by  a  foundation 
OBcrifice,  he  consults  the  list  of  lucky  days,  digs  the  bole 
for  tho  centre-post,  then  takes  a  fowl  or  goat,  cuts  its 
ihroHt,  HpUls  the  blood  into  the  hole,  and  reiH^atlug  a 
charm,  buries  the  head  and  feet  of  the  animal  in  the 
hole.  In  modern  Greece,  after  the  ijrouud  in  cleared 
for  building,  tho  Fuppus  attends  in  full  canonical^  and, 
r  prayers,  behejidii  a  fowl  or  lamb,  and  HmearH  the 
bod  on  the  foundations.  In  Malaya  the  greatest  pre- 
nttons  are  taken  to  prevent  tho  shadow  of  any  of  tho 
workers  from  falling  either  ujKin  the  supporting  post 
itiiolf  or  upon  tho  hole,  in  the  belief  that  sickness  will 
result.  In  contrary  practice,  Itouiuanian  workmen  try 
to  catch  the  shadow  of  a  pa^rning  i^tranger,  and  quickly 
drop  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  building  upon  it. 
They  believe  that  the  man  whose  shadow  Is  thus  tn* 
terred  must  die,  '  but  being  unaware  of  his  doom,  he 
feeta  nnithur  pain  nor  anxiety,  so  it  is  less  cruel  than  to 
all-in  a  living  man.*  If  the  Bulgarians  cannot  get  a 
ininan  shadow  they  measure  the  shadow  of  the  first 
animal  that  passes  by.  Numerous  relics  of  the  substitu* 
uary  practice  occur,  until  wo  reach  what  is  perhaps  a 
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It  is  tho  *  Infinite  and  Etomol 
inmd   producing  itioiiifeiit  results, 
comprehensible.     The  RHiitu  niuZui 
tlie  Kaftir  tinkulunkulu  or  tho 'g' 
ooiiiicct«d  with  any  idea  of  boing  * 
with   the  Masai  ngai,  which  lead 
thiifc  we  may  have  '  primitive  am' 
sentiment  where  the  pcrsoualit; 
iteparuted  from  striking  natural  i^ 
In  early  Greek  religion  ZeiuH 
becomes  tho  Thunderer  ;  in  the 
idea  of  nuififR,  a.  power,  proccd 
poi^soiial  qualities  are  attributat 
given,  widi  all  tho  siguifioance 
is  a  sUige  of   the  god- idea  wh 
dotua  (ii  52)  whou,  epeaking  c 
•  they  gave  no  title  or  name 
had  not  yet  heard  any,  bub 
from  ftome  such  notion  aa 
in  order  all  things,  and  so  ha* 
thing.'   It  i^  thu9,  HO  a  morec> 
of  npiritual  evolution  RUggesi 
from  a  vague,  abittract  nal 
animism  which  draws  its  P' 
not  least,  to  quote  Hobhesi, 
opinions  of  gho»<tti,  tgnorm 
towards  what  men  fear,  iii< 
prognostiquee."    In  those,  n 
Boed  of  religion.' 

As  the  adult  plant  •■ 
whereby  the  coutinuanr 
this  '  naturall  seed  of  r> 
over  form  the  product  it. 
bo  it  pcraouified  or  not. 
Nothing  ifl  so  consemt' 
tence   of  the   primal    r 
hiHtorj',  so  that  au  Ini;  ■ 
an  indigenous  cult,  and 
itself  to  it  and  wisely 
Mr  Wilkinson  says  tli" 
the  forefathers  of  tin' 
celestial    hierarchy 
Malay  fidlierman  sn 
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1  ..    -  ■ " :  -'ui-ious,  the  busin&i-i 

.     .    -  ^uch  a  way  that  tlie 

.     ..    :?  own  knowledge. 

._  -     ::..uopolyof  the /XMCdiiy, 

■ji.se  of  the  'dowser'  or 

-.■■■«      and    the    'nosing'  is 

1^  _.  .-..    .■■.«Ie  of  ceremonies  and 

,.      .::  which  shiipe  the  tin  is 
J  J  .  -  .::i  -  or  cut  is  allowed  m';ir 

I*.  .-   -  --'f:!  to  uamo  them,  lest  the 

..-_    A^  among  barbaric  peoplo!' 

.-.A  or  slain  is  addressed  ii» 

J,  _         -    ::  :iic  belief  that  it  may  Ik' 

1  .  -7     ;:'jramorp hosed   ancestor,  or 

j'  ..     --*-.   iinship  with  the  brute;  so 

..  ..i.-^'l.   the  jr«ijfan(7,  as  remarked 

.    :::»:  it  may  not  know  that  the 

^  .\.;L:emism  comes  into  play,  the 

,  .  ..     _— .s*-*t'ed,'  as,  in    out-of-the-way 

.  ..     -'.-i?h  '  is  used  for  salmon,  in  the 

"^^::  iiaviug  its  name   mentioned 


-     -.^«->:.J  'jy  the  persistence  of  bar- 

-  '.:::ong  the  SLMiii-civiliKod  Malays 

-  ligation  of  the  more  primitive 
.  ..-.jtoms  are  described  in  Messrs 

,    -.xrtly    volumes.       The    Oraug- 

.Tte  groups,  more    or  less  inter- 

■  ■.-iircd  dark-skinned  Xegrito  Se- 

.<;    nomadic    of  the    three,    and 

;;  -.:..'!!   of   the    Andamans    and    the 

.:;:t-coniplexioned,     wavy-haired 

-  ■.-.  jioes  kinship  with  f  ho  Australian 

^   ..  ..    -^nie  f?outh-Indiun  tribes ;  (;{)  the 

-.  -^v -.iicd    Jakuns,    a    proto-Mulayan 

,    ■    .-.  :Hvause  of  the  Malayan  strain  in 

^       -.  .  -i  ■  ivi  :H"0   divided    into   tlio    (Jran^'- 

.    ,•..-  ".-.i'-ls."  anil  Orang-Laut,  or  '  men  of 

,     ,r  iviids  of   Malay  niati-hunters,    no 

.  ■-,-.-  iiritish  rule,  drove  the  Orang-utan 

-sjs.^  -■-  ■"'•  i""*?^^:  while  tho  proximity  of 

.^  -..--.^^^  »\i't:uns  their  arboreal  liabits,  as  it 
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the  rice  b  be^t,  and  u-hera  it  l/i  female,  that  is  to  say,  whero 
the  bunch  of  stalks  is  bfg.  and  wimro  there  are  tieven  joint'* 
iathe  Btalk'  (tho  persistoiicy  uf  the  number  iu-<veu  Lu  Malay 
n&Kic  may  be  due  to  'worship  of  the  planets,  or  to  Moham- 
nndan  tnfluenco).  '  Yon  hegia  with  a  btuich  of  this  kind  and 
dip  aeren  stems  to  be  the  "  soul  of  the  rice,"  and  then  yon  clii> 
ynaaother  handful  to  be  the  "  iiiothdr-»eed  "  for  tho  following 
Jmt.  Tho  "Houi"  is  wrapinnl  in  a  white  clotli  tied  witli  a 
(orduf  tei-ap  bark,  and  made  into  the  shape  of  a  littlo  child  in 
nnddJin;  cloblieit  aud  jHit  luCo  the  siuall  baaket' 

Tbt'motber-scod*  is  put  into  another  bosket,  and  both 
aw  fnmigatcd  with  benzoin ;  and  then  the  two  baakoU 
lire  piled  tho  one  on  the  other,  taken  home,  and  put  into 
tbe  receptacle  in  which  the  rice  ia  Htored. 

As  shonii  in  numberless  examples  in  DrFrnzer's  oncy- 
riopffdic  ■  Gohlen  Bough,'  tho  belief  that  tho  spirit  of  the 
Wrn,  or  maize,  or  rice,  as  the  c*u*o  may  l>e,  ia  resident  in 
■blast  sheaf,  is  world-wide.  Tbo  oheaf  in  made  up  into 
Iho  nhapo  of  a  bjiby,  wh  ieh  in  rigidly  guai-ded  till  tho  uoxt 
ing  NeasoD,  when  tho  gi-aiiu  aro  mixed  with  those 
red  for  seed,  so  that  the  quir.keniiig  'spirit'  may  fer- 
tilise thcni.  Thus  tho  *  kern-baby '  of  Perthshire  and  tho 
'com-maideii'  of  western  Kngland  have  their  identic^tl 
correepondeucea  In  tho  '  little  child'  of  Malaya. 

If  wo  remember  Kepler's  theory  of  au  earth-spirit,  to 
wtiose  activity  ho  attributed  th©  daily  movements  and 
Ttnrbtitions  of  the  gIob(>,  and  also  the  intKliuval  belief 
i*l  noxioutj  gases  in  mines  were  due  to  demons — a 
iter  on  mineralogy  in  the  sixteenth  century  complained 
tho  miuoB  in  France  and  Germany  had  boen  in  largo 
abniidnncd  because  the  evil  spirits  of  mctal-s  had 
''ien  possession  of  tbom — wo  may  be  Icks  surprised  at 
tie  animistic  beliefs  about  gold,  iron,  and  especially 
which  prevail  in  Maluyo,  and  are  related  to  the 
r  accrediting  of  nietuls,  as,  for  example,  of  anti- 
ly  ID  Itivly,  with  magical  proportica.  Tho  Malay 
liuacr  1>elioves  that  tin  is  under  the  protection  and 
'luimnd  of  certain  spirits  whom  he  considers  it  necea- 
.  D'  lo  propitiate  ;  tliut  tlie  tin  iuelt'  is  alivo  and  grows  ; 
tWof  its  own  volition  it  can  move  from  place  to  placet 
^l  it  ran  reproduce  it«e1f ;  and  that  it  has  special  likes 
(^^  (lisUkea  for  ccrtjiin  |)Copto  and  things,  llenco  tho 
"»  ore  has  to  bo  treated  with  respect;  its  couveuieueo 
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h&a  to  be  consulted  ;  and,  still  more  ctmous,  the  busine 
of  Bimiii>;  has  to  b«  conducted  in  nucb  a  way  that  thi 
tio  oro  may  be  obtained  without  its  ovm  knowlcdgo. 

Prospecting  for  the  metal  is  a  monopoly  of  the  paieang^ 
whose  functions  correspond  to  those  of  the  'dowser'  01-3 
wiitcr-diviner  among   ourselves;    and    tlio    'nosing'    i^ai 
conducted  under  an  elaborate  code  of  ceremonies  ont^l 
taboos.    No  elephant,  buffalo  (iu  which  shape  the  tin  vmm 
believed  to  wander  undergruund).  or  cat  is  allowed  nea^r" 
the  mine ;  and  it  is  forbidden  even  to  name  them,  loet  th^ 
fuintu  or  spirits  bo  ofFondcd.    As  among  burtiaric  peopled- 
everywhere,  the  animal  hunted  or  slain  is  addressed  in 
coaxing  or  flattering  terms,  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be 
the   ini^anmtion  of    some   motJimur{)hosed  ancestor,  or 
in  view  of  man's  supposed  kinship  with  the  brute;  ao 
the  tin  'spirit*  is   'squared,*  the  jxiiatng,  as  remarked 
above,  using  his  an  so  that  it  may  not  know  that  tho 
metal  is  being  sought.     Euphemism  comes  into  play,  tha^ 
tin  oro  being  called   'grosM-soed,'  as,  in  out-of-the-way™ 
distrietM  of  Scotland, '  red-fish  '  is  used  for  salmon,  iu  tlw 
belief  that  it    will   resent  having  itA  name  mentiont 
by  tho  ttshermcu. 

Tho  reflections  suggested  by  the  porsisteaco  of  bar-^ 
boric  ideas  and  practices  among  the  tienii-civilised  Molayl' 
lead  naturally  to  a  oonsideratioa  of  the  more  primitive 
races  whoso  beliefs  and  customs  are  described  in  Mossn 
Skeat  and  Blagden'ji  portly  volumes.  The  Orange 
utan  tribes  fall  into  three  groups,  more  or  less  inter- 
uiixed:  (1)  the  wooliy-haircd  dark-^kiuued  Negrito  S«- 
mong,  who  are  the  most  nomadic  of  the  three,  and 
lire  allied  to  the  Negritos  of  the  Andamans  and  the 
Philippines;  {2)  the  light-complexioued,  wavy-huircd 
Sokai,  in  whom  Virchow  seee  kinship  with  the  Australian 
natives,  Veddahs,  and  some  South-Indian  tribes ;  {'i)  tho 
lank-haired,  copper-ski mied  Jukuns,  a  pi-oto- Malayan 
race,  not  easy  to  define,  because  of  the  Malayan  strain  IQ 
them.  These  loiit-uamcd  uru  divided  into  the  Orang- 
Benua,  or  '  men  of  the  hillt;,'  and  Orang-Laut,  or  '  men  of 
the  sea.'  The  former  raids  of  Malay  man-hunters,  no 
longer  possible  under  British  rule,  drove  tho  Orung-utan 
into  the  recesses  of  the  jungle ;  while  the  proximity  of 
fierce  animals  partly  explains  their  arboreal  habits,  na  it 
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expluDS  Um  habits  of  the  larger  nuntber  of  tho 
PeoinBal&r  fiuusa.  'half-beast,  balf-binl.  which  in  the 
SUajan  forest  continoally  afford  somo  fresh  and  delight* 
M  sorprwe.*  Th«ir  rude  dwellings,  the  evolutioa  of 
wUdi  can  be  traced  from  the  primitive  beehive  Khapc  to 
tho  baltti  or  eonmuwal  hall,  are  ^ometuucs  placed  in  the 
Uni»  of  branefagg  and  reached  by  ladders,  although  the 
ptehensUe  feet  of  these  wild  folk  enable  them  to 
dhnb  the  tree  on  which  their  hut  ia  fixed.  Sumetimes 
this  is  built  on  piles,  a  method  of  defence  which  has  pro- 
ratlsd  from  prehistoric  tini£^  or  is  guarded  by  a  ring- 
teaoe.  For  dre^s.  a  girdle  of  leaves  suffices ;  the  Sakai. 
in  their  tattooing  and  body-paiuting,  sho'w  n  taste  for 
oeooralion  like  that  of  their  Australian  congeners. 

UesBTS  6k«at  and  Blagden  give  eoosidoruble  space  to 

what  foHowii^  the  ^borate   thcorii»  of  the  late  Hr 

Vflttghan'Steveo-S  they  ore  inclined  to  regard  as  deoora- 

Uve  symbolism   among   the   Semong.     This  ingenioos 

ramaoeer.  deiteribed   by  ui^n  who  knew  him  well   a»  n 

Qiodem    Muuchnusen,   *  deceived    the   very   elect.'      The 

ijgiags  and  hatch-tines  scratched  on  tho  women 'o  combe 

bs  interpreted   as    cbnrms   ag&inst   diseases,  tho  rudo 

pictureB  of  auimats  and  flowers  ou  blowpipea  and  dart- 

qoireia   as   designs   to  secure    the   prey  by  sympathetic 

ntagic;   everywhere,  on  birth   and  bui'Ial   biuubous,  on 

hidaed  and  ornamental  staves,  be  found  keys  unlocking 

the  magic  and  mysLerj-  of  Mjilaya.     The  note  of  cnution 

which  is  sounded  by  the  authors  against  iudtscriminato 

scceptaucQ  of  Mr  Vaugban-Steveos'  vagaries  may  pass 

unheeded  in  the  tuidue   prominence  tic<.-onlcd  to  them; 

and  an  emphatic  disclaimer  as  to  their  inherent  wortblcss- 

aem  is  to  be  desired,  beoiuso  they  luischievotiNly  arrest 

approach   to  sane  solutions.      In  socking  the  fantastic 

there  is  daugor  of  missing  the  obvious ;  and   there  is 

HA  little  warrant  for  assuming  an  esoteric  meaning  in  the 

ornamentation    of   the   Somang  weapons  as  in  the  rudo 

but  ofTective  etchings  of  horse,  deer,  and  mammoth  on 

fragments  of  Ijoiio  and  horn  whieh  tho  suvage  hunter  of 

the  reindeer  period  left  on  the  cavern-floors  of  western 

Eoropc.    He  and  his  modem  representatives  wore  ueither 

cubbalietct  nor  symhoHsls. 

Fire  is  obtained  by  friction ;  for  food,  the  ubiquitous 
yam  is  supplemented  by  the  foetid-smelling  yet  (say  those 
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who  bfkvo  acquired  the  taste)  delicious  duriao.  favourita] 
frmt  of  tho  orang-utan  apo.    Tbo  skill  of  these  'pogu 
raceti*  in  the  use  of  weapons  is  marvellous.    With  the 
blowpipe  they  can  kilt  at  a  distance  of  sixty  yards,  nnd 
hit  a  dollar  hiid  on  a  fallen  tree  at  thirty  pares.    The     i 
poieoa  for  tboir  arrows  is  obtained  &om  the  ipoh  or 
upas  troe,  tho  deadly  propei-ties  of  which,  couflued  to  its 
liocrction.  known  as  antiarin,  gave  ritie  to  theweU-knonn 
fable  that  its  exhalations  wore  fatal  to  animal  and  ploDt 
for  miles  round.    Creatures  as  huge  as  the  elephant  &ro 
killed  hy  the  ingenious  device  of  laming  thera  and  then 
despatching  them  with  poisoned  darts.   For  these  nomads, 
moving  from  pluco  to  place  aft  foud-.supplios  are  exhausted, 
there  is  small  temptation  to  acquire  land ;  and  none  of 
tho  tribes  can  bo  said  to  haro  made  much  approach  to 
the  agricultural  Ktage.    Here  and  there  the  soil  is  turned 
up  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  rice  and  yams  arc  planted ; 
but  much  of  the  food  is  procured  by  barter  with  tho 
Maliij'!!,  who  always  gut  the  be^il  of  the  b.irgain.     Stoi^^ 
adzes  have  been  found,  but  these  appear  to  be  relics  of  a^| 
oldor  jnnglo-rnce ;  and  tho  need  for  them,  as  for  potteiy, 
is  Huprn'seded  by  tho  bamboo,  with  which  man   in  tt 
East  supplies  the  hirger  number  of  his  daily  wants. 

The  theorj'  of  promiscuity  iw  tho  basiH  of  «ex-relatIoi 
among  primitive  races  which,  despite  the  contrary  argu- 
TOonts  adduced  by  Dr  Westermnrck  and  others,  still  finds 
favour  in  belated  anthropological  text-booku,  in  further 
discrodtt>od  by  tho  monogamous  customs  of  the  Orang- 
uUm.      SurWvals,   mostly    in    symbolic   form,   of    bridi 
capture  and  purchase  occur,  and  [wlyganiy  and  polyandt 
exist,  but  rarely  and  sporadically ;  these  institutions  bcinl 
explicnbln  by  the  scarcity  of  ninn  or  of  women  resprctivoly. 
All  the  world  over,  eating  together,  usually  out  of 
samo    dish,  is  n    common   custom    between    bride    at 
lM'idogrcM>m.     Taboo  is  suspended ;  and  a  commensal 
implying  new  and  spcuiiul    relulions  is  performed.     Tlie 
ancient  Roman  confai-reafio,  when  the  bride  and  groom 
ate  together  in  tho  presence  of  tho  Flumon  Dialis  and 
tho   Pontlfex    Maxiums,    has   its    modern    representative 
in  Malay u. 

The  Somuug  believe  that  the  uuboni  child  is  provided 
with  a  soul  by  the  expectant  mother  cai-rying  a  bamboo 
^receptacle  !o  which  she  keep«   the  soul-bird,  usually  « 
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,  small  pheasant,  which,  whou  oriton,  becomes  tlie  vuhido 
whereby  tho  fioul  is  tmnsfori-od  to  tho  child.  This  sujr- 
^gatts-  a  near  pariiUdl  in  Uio  Austrulinn  belief  in  curtain 
mythical  ancestors  kuown  aa  alcheringa,  being  tho  names 
of  animals  or  phintus  from  whicli  Wxoy  nre  siild  to  havo 
deseendod.  On  the  spot  where  these  alclieringa  died 
ibere  aro«o  some  rock  or  tiv^e  iu  which  their  spirit  dwells. 
When  a  woman  coneelveii  near  uue  of  these  objects,  Kho 
bulieves  this  to  be  due  to  tho  reincarnation  of  one  of  the 
spirits  in  faor  body.  Tho  child  bclongii  to  tho  totem  of 
tho  spot  where  tho  conception  took  place,  and  not  to  Uio 
totem  of  the  mother. 

■To  the  Aiistrftlian  natiro  there  i?i  no  difficulty  in  the  asstimp- 
tian  tliat  an  animal  or  a  piniit  could  )>o  trniii^ formed  directly 
into  a  humait  bciuf*,  or  that  the  spirit  part  which  lie 
suppose*  it  to  po»«e<u<,  just  a«  lie  does  Id  1i)h  own  case,  could 
rtmuun.  un  tho  death  of  tho  animal,  as»oc)Atcd  with  eiich  an 
ohJLT-t  a.i  a  ChiiriRgin,  and  at  some  future  tjnie  Knse  in  tho 
form  of  a  human  beiug,'  * 

The  8omang  father  chooses  the  name  of  tho  child 
from  some  tree  near  tho  hirthplace,  and  shouta  it  to  the 
midwife.  Tnxces  of  totemism  among  the'  tribes  are  rare ; 
but  we  are  n<^a^  the  nH)t--idea  in  the  child  Ixun^f  forbidden 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  from  which  its  name  Is 
ikon ;  while  a  main  featnro  in  tho  theory  of  the  *  Golden 
>ugh '  iH  illustrated  by  the  Malay  belief  that  the  death 
of  the  tree  follows  that  of  tho  individual  who  bears  its 
\n\ii.  Tho  namc-supcrstition  finds  further  illustration 
long  the  Sakni.  Any  offending  member  is  ptmishod 
tho  poyang  (who  correHpondn  to  tho  ^^a1^y  ptncang) 
Btuuviu)^  and  buryinjf  the  he-adbnnd  on  which  is  painted 
lo  name  of  tho  culprit,  who  'n*  expelled  from  the  tribo 
itil  his  ofTonco  it*  purged.  Till  then  hi»i  name  is  blotted 
"oiit.  This  custom  of  teini>nniry  anonymity  Is  paralleled 
long  the  Kwiikiutl  Indiana  of  British  Columbia, 
iukcta  and  copper-plates  form  tho  currency,  and  are 
loablo  against  a  man's  nanio,  he  remaining  nameleas 
Itil  tJio  .-iilvauf-e  is  repaid.  Tlie  rate  of  interest  im 
»vemed  by  tho  status  of  the  borrower.  While  *  Flying 
load*  or    '  Black   Elaglc,'   as    a  chieftain,   can    rocovor 


•  Spencer  oad  Gillco,  ■  K*lWc  TriUw  et  C»nw«l  Au«tr«ll«,'  p.  1S7. 
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his  iiaiuo  by  puymg  fifty  bliinketii  for  ii  loan  of  tluitf' 
blankoU,  an  ordinary  brave  must  pay  ono  hundred.        i 

The  root-idea  is  thai  tbo  namu  of  any  being,  from  tlia 
great  gods  of  the  heavens  tbrouKh  all  the  gradatioaof 
Kpirit^i  down  to  mortal  men  and  womoD,  ia  an  iDt«gnl 
part  of  that  being.    It  is  regarded  am  an  entity,  hence,u 
in    tho  example  just  cited,  it  can  become  a  negoi 
instrument,  whereby  tho  namod  puts  himself  in  tho  po 
of  another.    No  belief  is  more  widespread  tlmn  thia, 
has   aunt-ivcd   with  greater  force   among   all    rarea. 
striking  illustration   is  furnished  by  the  old   Eg>-iiUaiLl 
ontology,  which,  in  its  eightfold  division  of  the  man,  twld 
his  ran  or  name  as  the  most  important,  because,  if  tbil 
was  blotted  out>  he  ceased  to  exist.     Tho  savage  who 
believes  that  the  sorcerer  can  work  black  magic  upon  ki* 
fellows    tIu*ough   posaesHing  himself  of  cuttings  of  thfir 
nails  or  hair,  or  their  saliva  and  excreta,  or  oven  tbnr 
portrait,  extends  this  to  the  tiame ;  hence  tho  univeml    ; 
rolaetanco  to  tcU  it,  and  the  dc^■icea  to  conceal  iu    Tb* 
superstition  works  both  wiiys,  because  if  knowledge  of  a 
man's  name  puts  him  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  the 
knowledge  of    his   onemy's   name   gives   him  tho  somo 
advantage.     Thus  is  explained  the  activity  of  this  belief, 
which  extends  to  naming  the  dead,  because  to  name  thoin 
is  to  Invoke  their  presence ;  it  is  also  to  bo  seen  in  tho 
sanctity  and  secrecy  invcatin;^  the  names  of  gods,  their 
jealous  guardianship  of  those,  and  their  punishmunt 
mortals  who   take   their  names  in  vain.     In  Kgj-pH 
myth,  Isis,  wisest  of  all,  could  attain  to  power  only 
knowledge  of  the  secret  name  of  RA,  which,  itnally, 
obtained  by  stratagem,  with  the  result  that  tho  old 
god  lost  his  vigour,  and  was  no  longer  feared  by  mi 
In  Chnlden,  ancient  homo  of  magic,  all  things  in  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  underworld  were  euthraUcwl  by  tho  po 
of  tho  god's  name. 

In  uloAeHt  relation  tti  names  of  power  are  words 
power — spells,   incantations,  cursei^,   ctire-chaniiH.    pam* 
words,  and   tho   mighty  creative  words  by  which 
unirerse  came  into  being — apparatus  of  tremendous 
fluBDce  on  creeds  and  rituals  to  this  day.     But  a   rai 
recital  of   the  nuineroun  furiiiH,  and  comment  on    ih 
significance,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  volume  ;  and  ti 
digi'cesion  may  be  ended  by  an  apposito  extract  from 
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letter  from  Mr  Hugh  Gltifonl,  now  Colonial 
icretary  oC  Ceylou,  whotio  contributions  touching 
klnyan  dialects  aro  a  vulunhlo  feature  of  Mc^sars  8koat 
td  Blagden'.i  volumes. 

'  The  Mnlays  dislike  mentioniDit  their  own  names.  If  asked 
'  one  who  does  not  know  their  L-uatoum  or  prejiidicen, 
(Vbat  is  your  uame?"  a  Malay  will  uud^Ee  a  friend  and 
y,  "Tell  him,"  or  will  auMwoi*,  "  Ask  tbls  man."    The  notloa 

that  pronouncing  one's  name  i»  iinlucky.  as  it  rnll»  the 
.l«ntioii  of  the  »pirita  to  the  man  who  does  It,  though  the 
mte  re;itult  does  not  come  fmm  the  mention  of  a  proper  name 
f  another.  Similarly,  the  Malays  of  the  jungle  xvill  not 
KOtion  the  uame  of  a  tiger,  lent  the  nniniRl  should  thereu|>on 
pjNar.  So  he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  "  be  of  the  Itniry  face," 
P'tlie  stamped  one,"  or  some  similar  euphemism.  Among 
liB  Sakal,  men  of  tJie  Mon-Annam  Ktock,  tlio  di»Uke  of 
UBtioning  proper  names  iu  very  strong:  and  in  the  far 
ulerior,  notably  in  the  ralley  of  the  Telom  in  Paliang,  the 
IhTike  of  mentioning  names  is  carried  to  extmowlinary 
tUfthH.  When  I  ninde  a  considerable  stay  in  the  Telom 
vUey  in  1900  the  whole  plucu  was  iuiouyuioui>,  no  far  an  I 
n»  eoacemed,  with  the  exception  of  cme  man,  Haish,  the 
*<imix)inc,  whoso  numi;  was  whi»iJ«rL-d  to  mo  by  a  miscbiovouH 
XT-  In  speaking  of  one  another  the  Snkai  of  thiR  part  of 
^Uug  referred  to  the  "  old  man  of  such  and  such  u  \-)ltage  "  ; 
O'lay  brother*) u-law  of  this  place,*'  "my  cousin  of  this 

£'*  and  so  on.' 
le  difficulty  of  'thinking  black'  or  'thinking  brown' 
t  emphasised  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  under- 
tiuid  the  religion!)  of  the  lower  races.  Only  misconcep- 
ion  can  result  from  applying  our  definitions  to  their 
oda  and  godlingi*;  and  tbo  assumption  that  any 
iberency  of  ideas  exists  is  fatal.  Mr  Skeat,  in  giving  a 
uaifled  list  of  the  spirits  and  demons  of  the  three  pagan 
ices,  may  hare  drawn  too  sharp  a  line  when  be  sayn 
at  the  Semang  have  little  dread  of  the  spirite,  while 
e  Sakai  live  in  terror  of  them  ;  3'et  his  statement  ts 
pported  by  the  fact  that,  among  iho  former,  when  a 
ath  oceans,  the  snahut,  a  sort,  of  inferior  priest-chief, 
■kkines  the  corjise  and  puts  an  inscribed  buHal-btimboo 
irae  the  grave,  because,  lacking  that,  the  soul  cannot 
part  to  appenr  for  judgment  l»eforo  Knri,  the  thunder- 
id.  who  kills  the  wicked  by  lightning ;  whilst  among- 
20T.— iVo.  41S.  o 
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I'jn'jij^fh,  fr<:r}iaiH,  hiin  >K:f;n  .^d  to  show  that  Messrs 
'■.\^.fi\\.  mA  \',\i\-j^(\v.uA  voliimfcrt,  a£ter  some  further  modiii- 
<a(,ion  '.f  (,)M;ir  tr(!»itrn'!fit  of  Vaughan-Stevens'  theories, 
v/ill  \<'.u\t%\u  It  hljinrlurd  authority  on  a  people  as  near  the 
(i;  Iitiilivf!  «lji}{»;  of  (;ij)tur(j  iiH  we  are  now  likely  to  find. 

'/In:  v,fi(ia(it  for  a  j/ipid  trtin.iition  from   Malaya  to 
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lA  in  the  probablo  ctbnio  rolationship  between 
tbe  Khnt^if)  of  that  province  and  the  proto-Malays.  Tho 
widence  of  this  rests  partly  on  affinities  of  laiigtiago  (e.g. 
Uio  name  of  the  Khasi  hoo  in  uao  at  this  day  corro- 
tponding  with  the  Btirmeso  name  of  the  Polieolithic 
implements  found  in  Burma  and  the  Malay  PeniiiBuIa), 
aotl  piirtly  on  certain  physic-al  rcsonihlancea.  But,  as 
Till  be  seen,  some  of  the  cuHtoma  and  rites  which  aro 
i^iaI  among  tho  Khasis  are  explicable  only  on  the 
theory  of  long  i»iolation  even  from  the  encircling  Tiboto- 
Bnrman  poptilationa 

As  tho  result  of  three  years'  sojourn  among  tho  IChasis, 

and  ititnuate  acquaiulanee  with  thoni,  Major  Gurdon  has 

proiJucod  a  vtilumo  of  tXta^p  inter(^st  to  aiithropotot^iHts. 

It  is  barely  eighty  years  ago  since  Kuropeans  iii-st  cntoi-ed 

Kha'ii  hillei ;  and  a  generation  then  pntwed  before  the 

itific  expeditions  of  the  venerable  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 

cr  travellers  revealed  the  provalonco  uf  custonM 

wA  institutions  m  curions  contrast  to  those  of  the  imme- 
itely  Burrouoding  peoples. 

The  institution  of  matriarchy,  or  mle  of  the  mother, 
bich  is  not  to  be  confused  with  mother-right,  or  rule 
iTough  tho  mother,  is  handled  with  a  rullness  renduring 
ijor  Gurdon'a  book  of  exceptional  value.  There  are 
,c  slight  differences  in  detail  in  the  practice  of  tho 
Among  some  gentea  the  husband  lives  with  his 
te  in  her  mother's  house ;  among  others  he  visiti  her 
lere,  though  never  by  daylight.  But  in  each  case  hiti 
'tion  is  secondary' ;  the  wife  is  more  than  (as  was 
orously  yaid  of  Kve)  a  'mere  side-issue.'  Her  earn- 
higB  support  the  household  until  the  married  pair  take  u 
home  of  their  owO)  when  the  earnings  aro  pooled.  All 
tb«  clans  are  exogamouB.  The  direst  consequences  follow 
if  &  Khnsi  wedw  a  wnmiin  from  his  own  chin  ;  ho  lives  and 
dies  an  outcast,  and  his  body  is  denied  scpultiiro.  In  tliu 
Uv  of  inheritance  in  force  among  the  pure  Khasid  the 
I  BiAo  doefl  not  count ;  he  is  a  mere  begetter.  Any 
^bi^erty  acquired  by  him  before  his  marriage  belongs 
^Ro  hia  mother.  He  can  take  no  part  in  tho  rites  and 
^^remomeA  of  the  family,  and  bis  ashes  are  excludoi] 
~  from  her  mnirbak  or  family  tomb.  Not  only  is  the 
*oinan  the  itole  head  and  source  and  only  bond  of  union 
of  the  family ;  in  tho  most  primitive  diatricts  she  is  the 
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only  powible  owner  of  real  property,  and  through  ber 
alone  inheritance  is  transmitted.  It  id  the  youngest 
(laughter  in  whom  the  family  estate  is  vested,  and  wbo, 
fis  hearth-priestess,  performs  thu  ceruiiionioH  connected 
with  the  worship  of  ancoHtoi-ri.  Their  memoriul  utonm, 
Tiotli  Bniall  antl  great,  are  a  feature  of  the  country,  linking 
the  Khasis  with  the  megalithtc  r»ces  whose  dolmens  and, 
cromlechs  lino  the  prehistoric  track  across  the  old  world 
to  the  Pucitic  shore.  The  inheritress  cannot  Hell  the 
family  property  without  the  consent  of  her  sisters,  and. 
fnilinj;  liuL'jil  succession  throu^jli  daughters,  the  estate 
falls  to  the  aunt's  younyost  daughter. 

In  his  *  Origin-s  of  En^j-linh  History '  the  lato  Mr  Eltoo 
has  shown  that  the  oldest  customs  of  inheritanc-e  {n 
KiiKland  and  Germany  (and  this  is  apph'cable  elsewhere) 
are  in  their  remote  he^innings  connected  with  a  domcstio 
relijfion,  and  based  upon  a  worship  of  ancestral  spirits  of 
which  the  hojirtli-placu  was  essunliully  the  Nhrine  and 
idtur.  Primogeniture  comes  down  from  a  i>eopIo  who 
had  OBsigucd  to  the  eldest  son  the  functions  of  house- 
priest.  But  among  the  Mou^roliau  races  of  northern  and 
central  Asia,  who  may  have  recognised  no  essoutial  pre- 
eminence in  the  elde»t  nionibor  of  tho  family,  there  arose 
the  custom  of  assigning  these  priestly  duties  to  the 
youngest  child,  presumably  of  either  sex.  In  this  may 
lie  the  explanation  of  tho  still  existing  custom  known 
among  oui-selvcs  as  '  Borough  English '  or  ultimogeniture 
(Fi'ench  Juveiffnerie ;  German  Jungstmrecht)  under  which, 
in  case.<t  of  inteKtaey.  tho  youngest  child  inherits  in  wholo 
or  in  part.  In  Kent  the  timnorial  law  allots  to  the 
yoimgest  eon  or  daughter  *  the  hearth-place  in  tho  home-^ 
istoad,  and  as  far  as  forty  feet  round  it*  Possibly  thefl 
inatnai~chate,  and  other  inKtituticms  regulating  deseent,  ' 
arose  through  a  natural  desire  to  retain  tho  property  in 
tho  possession  of  the  geria.  But  here  wo  ore  among 
hypotheses,  and  must  wait  for  a  {nissible  solution  in 
furthur  comparative  study  of  tenures  which  are  survivals  , 
of  a  iNirbaric  stage  of  sociiity.  fl 

The  niatriarchate  institution  probably  explains  why" 
U-Blei-Nong-thaw,  one  of  tho  groat  company  of  nbAcntee 
deitie*  who   in  every  religion   are   invoked    only  mider 
special  stress,  is  sjKfkcn  uf  as  feminine.     Of  her,  as  of  tho 
lower  grades  of  Khusi  gods,  no  image  exist« — u  stage 
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trdith,  hero  and  elsewhere,  suggests  that  iconism  ollora 

»  barely  exploreil    field    to    the   anthropologiBt.      Tho 

Migiuu,  des^pite  elomonts  of  nature  worship,  is  defined 

HM  made  up  of  forms  used  to  euro  diseasos  and  to  avert 

DUHfortuuo!)  by  a«K!OrtAinin^  the  name  of  the  demon  us 

(he  author  of  the  evil,  and  the  kind  of  sacrifice  necessary 

to  appease  it."     In  short,  it  prosonta  the  usual  features  of 

Uie  lower  animixm;  the  majority  of  spiritA  are  credited 

TJth    malign   characteristics,  and    have   therefore   to  bo 

luarod.    The  principal  of  theflc  is  U-thlen,  a  huge  enako 

peasable  only  by  human  sacrifieei*,  which,  until  recmit 

timeii,  were  made  to  bim.     But  ophiolatry,  especially  as  n 

wideeproaxl  cult  in  southnm  As'ui,  is  a.  wi-11-worn  nuhject; 

and  here  what  is  only  more  or  less  exceptional  can  rccoivo 

notice:. 

There  is  a  sharp  decadence  from  the  part  primarily 
played  by  the  egg  in  Scandiuavian,  Finninh,  Hindu,  and 
other  creation  myths,  to  ita  place  in  Khasi  divination, 
j^^rom  the  story  of  Kros  in  the  '  Birds  *  of  Anstopbanos — 


'  There  was  chaos  at  first,  and  darkiiest^  and  night. 

And  TartaniH  vasty  and  dianinl; 
But  the  earth  was  not  there,  uur  tlic  aky,  nor  the  airt 

Till  at  length  in  the  bo.tom  aby.4mal 
Of  darkntKts  an  egg.  from  the  whirlwind  conceived, 

Waa  laid  by  the  sable-plumed  Night, 
And  out  of  that  egg,  as  the  seasons  revolved, 

Sprang  Love,  the  entrancing',  the  bright '  ' 


— we  descend  to  the  use  of  the  egg  in  Orphic  ritual  for 
punflcntion  and  aa  an  offering  to  the  deail,  and  thouco 
to  the  breakiiig  of  eggs  by  the  Khasis  for  purposes  of 
di^nnation.  The  custom  of  placing  on  the  stomach  of 
the  dead  an  egg,  which  is  after^^'ard3  broken  at  tho 
funeral  pyre,  may  have  no  far-fetched  parallel  in  tho 
depicting  of  eggn  on  Athenian  white  lekythoi  among  the 
objectft  bi-ought  in  hnsket-s  to  the  tomb.  And  a**  tho  egg 
holds  tho  potential  fowl,  prognostics  drawn  from  it  have 
fundamental  relation  with  those  drawn  from  the  entrails 
of  the  fowl.  Whetlicr  the  object  bo  to  find  out  the  cause 
of  death,  or  the  lucky  day  for  building  a  house,  or  for 
placing'  the  remains  of  tho  departed  in  the  communal 
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sepulchre,  or  whnt  particular  (lisnaKe-bringlii^  dcniion  ts 
offondeil,  or  whether  the  name  i^lvon  to  tUo  nowly-bom 
has  the  approval  of  the  spirits,  the  augury  U  takon  from 
the  breaking  of  eggs.  The  diviner,  muttering  incanUtkiiA 
da(the>i  au  egg  upou  a  board  and  reads  good  or  evil  eigtu 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  fragments  fnli.  If  itappeart 
thftt  Ko-Iawbci,  the  tribal  ancestress  (most  of  the  clan  m« 
their  descent  from  a  Kiaw  or  'grandmothor'),  is  angry, 
a  hen  in  snoriBcod,  and  an  the  cock  is  U-iar-k^Jullynti,i^ 
'ho  who  scratches  the  way  for  the  spirit,'  it  is  sacrifioed 
for  ascortainmont  of  the  lucky  day  for  iDtormont  rf 
the  bones  or  ashes  of  the  dead.  Among  some  trilMsot 
the  Malay  Ai-chipolago  the  medicine  man  seeks  to  diecori^J 
from  the  yolk  of  an  ogg,  broken  while  eaeramontnllyl 
counting  from  one  to  seven,  the  cause  and  nature  (rfi 
patient's  illness. 

Leaving  the  KliaHi  and  Jaintia  hills  of  AHsam  fortllB 
Nilgiri  hills  of  southern  India,  we  find,  in  place  of  the 
law  of  descent  through  the  mother,  an  olaboratrty 
organii;<td  s^'stom  of  polyandry  ;  and  in  place  of  the  taboo 
on  milk  and  allied  products,  a  religion  of  which  tfcfj 
dairies  are  temples,  and  the  milking  of  the  sjicre 
buffaloes  the  duty  of  a  priesthood  sot  apart  for 
function.  Such  contrarieties,  which  may  bo  shown 
spring  from  n  common  idea  expressing  itself  in  diifcrea 
forms,  are  of  the  essence  of  the  Ea^t.  As  Lord  Acton 
shrewdly  fiJiid,  'If  you  6nd  anything  symmetrical  thdft* 
you  may  bo  sure  that  it  is  of  European  origin.' 

The  earliest  record  of  the  Todos  dates  from  1602,  whi 
rumours  concerning  a  mountnin  race  descoudtul  from 
ancient  Christians  of  St  Thomas  unused  the  despatch  of  i 
mission,  which  reported  that  it  found  *  no  traces  of 
Christianity  in  tliem ;  no  pagoda  worship  nor  pagan 
ceremonials.  On  being  questioned  concerning  their  god, 
they  spoke  of  a  bird,  a  father,  find  a  son,  from  which  il 
may  be  presumed  that  they  had  some  notion  of  tbo 
BtcHsed  Trinity.'  A  Jesuit  priest  who  visited  Todomaift 
in  the  following  year  found  that  the  people  '  could  oot 
tell  hini  anything  '  about  the  doctrine. 

Hinco  1812,  when  interest  in  the  Todas  was  rovired. 
they  have  beon  exploited  by  many  travellers,  vrhoW 
narratives  leave  blanks  that  even  Mr  Rivers,  of tw  b 
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wjourn  uf  ciKht  mouths  amoug  thorn,  conSiomaa  himralf 

noable  to  fill.     Hit)  ^xhAUiitire  work   is  a  model  uf  iu 

Idiul.    I>Gsignc<l  as  an   object-lesson  in  anthropological 

method,  it  achieves  its  aim,  notably  in  a  remarkable  wriae 

(/genealogical  tables  irarin>r  the  family  history  of  well- 

mgh  every   member  of  the  tribe.    The  difficulty  which 

pnjudicos  put  in  bis  way  in  this  enquiry  was  incroased 

the  taboo  on   uttering  the  name  of  any  dead  elder 

nlattve.    The  loug-siaoding  practice  of  female  iufanti- 

idio,  duo  primarily  to  lack  of  food,  goei^  far  to  account 

for  the  exifitenoe  of  polyandry,  the  ffradual  decline  in 

vhieh,  on  the  other  hand,  is  explained  by  the  growing 

o  in  the  proportion  of  wtimcn,  trading  to  polygamy, 

md  ultimately  to  monogamy.    A  woman,  on  her  mar- 

riage,  becomes  the  wife  of  all  her  husband's  brothors, 

each  of  whom  in  equally  regarded  a.i  the  father  of  her 

eshildren.     And  when  a  boy  marries  a  girl,  all  his  brotbere 

are  regarded  as  her  husbands,  any  brothers  bom  after 

the  marriage  being  also  included.    Hence,  in  the  larger 

Qumber  of  unionii.  the  huMbantls  are  brotheni ;  the  ca«e 

of  women  having  husbands  t>elonging  to  different  clans 

ring  very    rare.     Mr  Rivers  t«stifie«  to  the  absence  o£ 

tion  in  the«e  curious  relations.    When  a  child  ia  bom, 

paternity  of  all  the  brothers  is  recognised,  but  the  descent 

is  usually  traced  from  the  one  wh<j  iH;rforiiLH  the  ttym- 

bolical  ceremony   (for  the  Todau   u.4e  no    weapons)   of 

giving    the    bow  and  arrow    to    the    expectant   mother. 

In    Houthem    India,  where    polyandry   i^  only   sporadic, 

Mr  Thui-Hton  aays  that  among    tlie   Kallutur,    when    a 

omnn  in  the  wife  of  ten,  eight,  nix,  or  two  husbands. 

o  are  held  to  be  the  fathers,  jointly  and  severally,  of 

r  oifspring,  thes<«  Kpnak  of  tiiemsclvi-fi  ns  the  children 

of  eight  and  two  fathers,  because  it  id  unlucky  to  mention 

the  number  tm. 

Xo  departiiiunt  of  Toda  lore,  Mr  Rivura  tolls  us,  gave 
jm  so  much  trouble  as  the  study  of  the  beliefs  about  the 
Misfortune  dogged  the  steps  of  thase  who  broke 
on  that  subject.  One  man  who  had  poiated  out 
certAin  «acred  plaix*  fell  seriously  ill ;  another  lost  hiK 
wife  a  few  days  after  he  had  betrayed  the  mcthud  of 
performing  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  Todu  ceremonies ; 
and  a  third  man,  who  had  revealed  some  of  the  ritnal  of 
tlie  sacred  dairy,  had  his  own  dairy  burnt.    Xu  wonder 
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Ihe  diviners  asrril)e<3  those  calamiUes  to  the  anger  of  llis 
gods  against  the  impious  unveiLers  of  their  secrets. 

Tho  information  which  Mr  Rivera  snccocdcd  in  wrwt- 
ing  from  reluctant  wituesges  lacks  coherence,  bucausii 
only  the  vaguest  ideas  about  their  ancient  gods  prernS 
among  tho  clans.  The  dii  majofcs,  who  arc  iicitlier 
natui'e-deities  uor  deitied  ancestord,  are  conceived  of  ai 
Iwth  male  and  female.  They  onoe  lived  among  men, 
and  now  dweU  on  the  high  hills,  unseen  uiid  little  heedol, 
save  when  tho  sorcerer  invokes  thoir  aid,  thus  fartlipr 
illustrating  the  c1o»m)  allianco  of  magic  and  religion.  Ou, 
Hon  of  I'uthi  (perhaps  allie<l  to  Prithivi,  the  Siuiskrit 
word  for  earth),  created  the  sacred  builalocs  and  tbo 
Todou,  while  PiiiArkilrs,  his  wife,  created  tho  ordinajy 
buffaloes. 

In  hie  chapter  on  the  origin  and  history  of  tho  TodUi 
Mr  Rivent  can  arrive  only  at  tho  tentative  conciuaon 
that  they  came  from  Malabar,  j>erhaps  subsequontlf  to 
tho  Mdttlement  of  Jcwh  and  Christiana  more  thun  4 
thousand  years  ago.  Contact  with  these  may  explwn 
tho  legend  coi'rent  among  tho  Todas  that  On,  whw 
making  man,  'who  came  holding  the  tail  of  the  lastbofiWo,' 
took  a  rib  from  his  right  side  and  thereof  made  a  womAii- 
But  that  contact,  if  it  happened,  was  suporticial ;  and  i^ 
their  migration  from  Malabar  they  brought  with  theju 
a  coDcret>e  form  of  zoolatry  in  the  cult  of  the  buffalo.  tb6 
dominance  of  which,  in  Mr  Rivers'  judgment,  partly 
explain»  the  dixradtmifo  of  the  older  religion.  Ihete 
animals  are  vigilantly  guarded  in  sacred  dairies  called  ti, 
and  at*i  divided,  uh  it  wern,  into  cfwtOH,  thoBanctity  of  tb( 
milk  rit^ing  in  degree  with  that  of  the  t^tAtus  of  the  aniiiiaJ 
yielding  it.  Each  event  in  buffalo  life — the  birth  of 
calves,  the  movements  of  the  animal  from  one  ti  U> 
another,  the  periodical  salt-giving,  and  tbo  purification 
of  tho  dairy — is  marked  by  a  coromonial  the  elaborate 
ness  of  which,  however,  in  simplicity  comjwred  'n'ith  tliitt 
attending  tlie  ordination  of  the  jtalol  or  dairyman  priest* 
Thenceforward  ho  is  surrounded  by  taboos  aa  aeveren* 
those  that  ruled  tlie  life  of  the  Klamon  DlaliB,  tho  prifst 
of  Jupit«r.  He  must  be  celibate ;  he  must  always  ford  » 
river,  and  never  crott«  it  by  a  bridge ;  he  must  surrender 
his  oSicu  if  lie  taken  part  in  any  funeral  rites ;  and,  shoiiIJ 
any  uncon-secrat«d  person  tonch  him,  he  ceases  to  be* 
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(Appears,  ailettrtliaf  T« 
deaueing  precedes  m 
cfaumii^  in  Xhm  H, 
eremnnial   namg  to 
[srticlea   iu   the   secular 
laecarcs  a  nady 
I  kDd  there  is  a 
[Cicfaaoge  for  otbari 

occivtioGAllj  find ' 
rnwred  objects  in  the  ti 
|itid  frequently  hang  oo 
Sonm  tif  thebdlaj 
and  manjr  have  maSk, ' 
daring  the  daiiy 
'  transrorrcHl  from  godi^  not  to 
WlMand  dairy  veawd 
worship  their  guatt 
■rtison  tho  {raplenieBto  bjr  wUeh 
Bword,  the  aHcetic  liifi  alma-lia^  i 
boxes  und  red  tApo,  -irtahols  oC 
Itanung.     'They  rarrifice,'  a^* 
'unto  thoir  net,  and  bora 


Scant  space  ia  left  for  adequate  noCiee  at  Mr ' 
book,  which  he  modestly  calls  a  'tarrmgiK'  b«t  wiiti 
n  valunblo  storehouse  of  anthxopologieal  faet&  T» 
iati&s  involvod  in  Bup^rintendenee  of  the  Mmi 
fltmt  Museum  he  han  added  thoae  of  aa  etlnogt^Ua 
survey  of  the  outlying  districts  of  the  IVeaideiiey.  wHii 
Uio  result  of  a  sub^tnntio!  increase  in  oar  kaowbdc*  of 
tlie  varied  and  t^imoious  custonui  of  rran,  powMKty  of 
fuftion  iHitwctm  whom  iii  the  deta^on  of  tlK  ioeUumirm. 
Tho  aoctiouson  marriaf^  and  death  fill  the  hu^er  portlaB 
of  the  work.  That  on  marriage  reeord*  the  aurriTal  of 
tracoH  of  brtde-cupture  and  hride-parehaae,  aa  also  of  tbo 
imposition  of  fents  of  sldU  as  a  rondttion  of  winning  the 
Woman,  which  is  a  familiar  incident  in  folk-tales.  Xnm 
marriago  ilourishee.  As  it  i«  unlucky  for  a  yoooger 
brother  to  -w*!d  before  the  older,  tho  latter  goes  through 
the  form  of  nuptitils  with  n  plantnin  tree.  A  third 
marriage  being  impropitious,  a  Hindu  will  bo  married  to 
an  ojdcn  plants  so  that  the  real  marriage  becomes  the 
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fourth.  Tho  aDciont  custom  of  the  aocriflce  of  female 
chaatif.y  in  B(il)y]oniim,  Cyprioto,  and  otlior  tomple?,  is 
practiseU  in  southei-u  ludia,  where,  amoDg  certain  daem, 
one  (firl  in  ovory  family  is  set  apart  for  such  service,  wbilu 
not  losing  cjuite.  Tliu  worship  of  ancestors  bas  a  ptwni- 
ucnt  pluce  both  at  weddings  and  funcrala ;  at  tho  Isttflr, 
various  objects  roprcecnting  the  deceased  arc  placed  about 
the  house  toseuure  thutr  bluiisiug;  at  the  former,  stonwvl 
various  sizes  are  erected,  the  larger  indicating  tho  adult 
forebears,  and  tho  smaller  the  mombcr^  of  the  tribe  wbu 
died  young. 

The  succeeding  sections  of  Mr  Thurston's  book  siiait 
ua  how  tho  dreamy  Eiist  and  tlm  i)riirt.ic(il  West  mwt 
together  on  the  lower  ground  of  superstitions,  for  there 
all  the  world  is  as  one  country.  Tho  invocation  of 
the  god  in  sncexing,  tlio  deprecation  of  praise  lest  the 
malicious  spirits  work  evil  on  the  praised,  the  oin«DJ 
ftesooiatod  %s-ith  certain  acts  and  days — the  crossing  ofa 
road  by  a  hare,  for  example,  everywhere  portending  ill* 
luok — the  hanging  of  rags  on  trees  to  trannfer  the  diMoaQ 
from  the  sufferer,  aud  the  ex  votoa  in  pagan,  Hindu,  ottd 
Christian  teiuples,  the  belief  in  the  metamorphosis  ol 
witch  and  wizard  into  animal,  tho  foundat4on*Hacrifioe 
already  referred  to,  of  which  Mr  Thiirston  gives  esara(J« 
in  the  Tcfusat  of  tho  coolies  to  place  the  supporting  piors 
of  the  Madras  MuKeum  in  pomtion  until  a  goat  had  been 
killed — these,  and  a  host  of  other  extant  beliefs  and 
customs,  bring  thoir  'gi-cat  cloud  of  witnesses'  to  the 
{wychical  unity  of  mankind.  Nor  in  this  limited  to  lb<^ 
rites  and  customs  and  sjTiibols  which  everywhere  surni*^ 
in  essence,  however  changed  in  form.  It  applied  to  oU 
stages  of  religious  development.  There  is  correlation  in 
the  spiritual  as  in  the  physical.  Every  step  in  soieotifle 
research  brings  us  nearer  confirmation  of  tho  theory  tbfti 
tho  elements  of  which  the  universe  is  built  up  are  modifi* 
cations  of  one  suli^tance  whose  ultimate  nature  we  may 
never  peueti'ate ;  and  every  advance  in  the  comparatiTi) 
Mtudy  of  religions  leads  to  the  conclusicm  that,  bo  borrow 
a  term  from  chemistry,  these  are  allotropic.  Tho  com- 
poneut  parta  are  the  same ;  the  variety  is  in  their  <^' 
tribution. 
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IX.— ixDiAS  povBsarr  asd 

y  Lift  and  Labamr  9f  &f  Ptufir  ^  imBa.     ^ 

Yoraf  .Ui.     Lomfloo:  Xsrst-.  SSBT. 
2.  India,  in  the  nOarmm  Age.    S^  R.  C  Dott. 

Kegan  Pool.  IKM. 
ITiuKoonamieHiMtwT/tfBrSiAHaia.    l^&C: 

London :  Kegan  PbsL  IflBl 
4.  froaprrtntv  BfUUk  ImHa  :  a  j  mafiif iDib.    Bf  W. 

LoDdon  :  Fisher  Ttivm,  1901- 
%.  Lard    Cvrzon    in   India :    hd»g  0   rndteUem  .^vn 

Speeches,  etc.     WHh  an   iiiliiMJiiilifm  l^  Sr 

Raleigh.    Loodoo :  Hawiha.  tflOK, 
&  Ulnde  ctmiemperamt.     Jfy  E.  FInott.    Fnii 
IMS. 

The  qacetion  has  oftes  faeeo  asked  in  reeemt  fcaol 
1     piperfi,    and    maganiwwi    *ls    lodia 
I      Utely,  we  have  been  wwlring  oaxsfllves 

'U  India  growinj;  dtnoBliBtod?*      Ibcpe 

wlio  return  an  aiBnitativ*  tmfif  to  batik ' 

that  we  are  ourvelre*  rwpcw>«ibki  Cor  boA 

Tet  to   ihcwo   who  ba\*e  doae 

coontzy  and  the  people,  the  former  «f 

Hems  preposteroas  and  the  latter 

il  an  exceedingly  poor  country  :   but  to 

poverty  is  increasing  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  < 

naanswerablc  factfi.    There  are  ehiMfa  <t( 

auuifest  lively  dLieontcnt  with  Bntiab  mla,  hot  t^rir 

discontent  is  in  great  rneasare  huAriome.  aad  la  fflgphjp^ 

for  a  purpose ;  while  the  "»«■**"  of  the  population  nrcwMti 

our  doDiitiation,  if  without  cnthtuusni.  a!  Irmrrt  -wtUi  ■. 

convict  ion   thut  it  necares   to  them  benefits  of  wiiidi, 

failing  it,  tbey  could  have  no  hope. 

Those  critim  who  maintain  that  under  BHtlah  rnJa 
India  is  actually  losing  natural  rcnources  rely,  in  tho 
Koain,  upou  three  cout^-utious.  Firstly,  tb«y  aaaert  that 
^be  people  must  be  inipoveri^hed  by  the  '  economic  drain  ' 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  remittances  which  India  makcw  ixi«h 
year  to  England  ;  secondly,  they  ftppeal  to  fuminea  u 
a  proof  of  growing  pjiuperism,  lillfgiug  (hat  faminen 
are  due  to  poverty,   and   that  they  are  of   inerBoatng 
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frequency ;  thirdly,  they  set  forth  conclusions  with  respect 
to  tho  production  of  the  country  wliich  can  bo  oxtracU'd 
from  the  HtatiHticul  cont^ntd  of  otliclal  Blue-books. 

Let  us  take  up  these  pointa  in  order.  What  b  th« 
'economic  drain*  that  is  supposed  to  bo  thimiin);  iJw 
life-blood  of  the  country?  It  cuimists  iu  the  fact  that  of 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Indian  Government,  soma 
18,000,000/.  arc  disbursed  in  England.  More  than  half  of 
this  BUm  roproHonta  interest  paid  upon  English  capit/il 
that  is  invested  in  railways,  or  hiLs  been  Icuuied  to  tbc 
State.  Tlio  railways  fully  pay  their  way ;  and  their 
interest  charges  (about  0,000,000/.)  are  obviouBly  met,  Dt* 
by  tho  toxpnyer  as  such,  but  by  tlioite  who  use  railway 
transport  for  their  own  profit  or  convenience.  It  wooU 
no  doubt  be  to  India'tt  advantage  if  tliu  sharoholdent  were 
resident  in  India  and  spent  in  the  country  the  moae]^ 
they  receive.  So  nl^o  with  tho  creditors  of  tho  Stftt*, 
who  are  annually  paid  Home  .'^,000,000/.  But  Indian 
capitalists  have  nob  found  railway  undertakings  cc 
GoveiTimcnt  utocks  an  attractive  investment ;  and,  had 
tho  lines  not  been  constructed  with  Knglish  capital,  tli«Jf] 
would,  for  the  most  parb,  have  remained  unconsbruclcdj 
In  this  matter  India  is  no  worse  oSf  than  many  otbi! 
coutitrtcri  whicti  are  compelled  to  look  to  forci^i^n  capital 
for  their  devolopnient,  and  would  bo  thanltful  to  attn»t. 
It  upon  the  terms  that  India  can  secure.  There  ia 
fichool  of  thought  which  denies  that  railways  hai 
benel]t<;d  India;  but  it  will  euflicc  for  tho  ordiniuy' 
enquirer  to  know  tliat  they  are  so  greatly  appreciated  hf 
the  people  as  to  provide  the  State  with  an  annual  proSt. 
which  has  enabled  it  lately  bo  make  substantial  rodun- 
tions  of  taxation.  It  is,  of  course,  only  by  thoir  mentu 
that  tho  Govemmeut  has  been  able  to  contntl,  in  some 
roeasui-e.  the  terrible  effects  of  famine,  .\nother  millioo 
and  n  half  of  tiie  eighteen  nro  paid  for  fttorcti  and  material 
which  are  not  at  present  procurable  locally.  The  boloaoe, 
about  7,000,000/.,  represents  the  payments  made  for  ser^ 
vices,  us  opposed  to  cnpitiil  and  material,  including  army 
non-efi"ective  charges  and  pensione.  It  is  ouly  in  respect 
k  this  7,000,000/.  that  there  can  bo  any  question  of  value 
Reived.  The  expeuditui-e  involves  an  annual  charge  ot 
•»t  sovenpence  per  head  of  population,  which  ft  is 
aloua  to  reprenont  as  exhausting  the  vitah'ty 
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of  the  cotiatry.  Nearly  throo  times  ita  amount  is  annually 
absorbed  by  the  country  in  gold  nud  silver. 

To  aaM*rt  that  the  famineit  tu  which  India  ik  uDhnppiiy 
■abject  indicate  that  she  is  being  impoveritihed  by  Brlti-^b 
rule  U  a  reckless  misrepresentation  of  focU.  A  famine 
reeulta  from  u  £uilure  of  rainfall,  whiuh  ha^t  the  eA'ucl  of 
throwing  the  producing  cliuuteH  out  of  employment  for  a 
ye&r  or  more  at  a  time.  Widespread  destitutiou  is  the 
e(nuequence,  iDaemuch  as  the  majority  have  no  aceumu- 
Inted  savings.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  working  clasKeH 
of  Indin:  aud  it  is  pi-ohAble  that  a  calamity  comparable 
to  a  complete  fniluru  of  rainfall,  affecting  induKtriiU 
centres  in  Enrope,  would  produce  oven  greater  snflfering 
than  iu  India,  sine©  the  victims  would  bo  of  losa  frugal 
habitti.  AVith  a  fertile  (toil  and  an  advantagoous  market 
for  produce,  the  people  of  Guzer^t  (in  the  Bombay 
Presidpncy)  are  amongst  the  must  prosperous  in  India. 
Yet,  under  the  etrees  of  famine  five  yeam  ago,  they 
BufTcircil  for  more  acutely  than  their  poorer  brethren 
of  the  Deccoii,  because  they  were  less  inured  to  hardship. 
The  loss  of  a  year's  earnings  is,  in  truth,  so  dreadful  a 
calamity  tJiat  no  working  community,  however  pros- 
perous in  normal  times,  can  boar  it. 

The  most  bitter  critice  of  the  Indian  (lovenmient  will 
hositato  to  convict  it  for  a  failure  of  rainfall.  India  is 
aituated  upon  the  luie  which  divides,  so  to  speak,  the 
oaeleas  from  tho  tiHevfiit  oncrgicH  nf  the  monftonn  mrrpnt. 
Between  Aden  and  Bombay  this  current  contineri  it^f  to 
the  sejL,  and  leaves  the  coast  of  Arabia,  tho  Gulf,  and 
Baluchititan  in  dcHulate  aridity.  Between  Calcutta  and 
Singapore  the  current  flows  regularly  landward;  and  a 
failure  of  rainfall  is  practically  unknown.  Across  India 
the  Htreugth  of  the  curront  OHciUates  from  year  to  year, 
under  influences  which  no  human  agency  can  control. 
It  has  been  assertt^d  that  famines  are  of  in(;rua«ing 
frequency  and  severity.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  im- 
probable in  itself,  and  cannot  he  substantiated.  Tho 
ocourrenoe  and  extent  of  famines  have  been  recorded  of 
recent  years  more  completely  tium  formerly,  because  it 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the  reliuf  of 
iliMtreas.  Quo  thing  is  clear,  that  the  oltiL-ieney  of  the 
State  in  tho  administration  of  famine   relief  has  been 
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growing  Tory  markedly;  and  it  may  bo  stated  -n-ithout 
questiou  timt  duriug  Mid  la^it  ^rcab  fnmint*.  in  the  days  of 
Lord  Curzon'a  viceroyalty,  i-elief  was  distributed  moni 
offectjvoly  and  with  more  discrimination  thnn  on  any 
proviouH  accasion. 

Finally,  we  come  to  statistical  argumonfs.     Hero  Ihft 
Government  ia  lioi»t  with  its  own  potard,  for  the  Btatiatiee 
nro  its  own  compilation.     It  might  fairly  claim  that  tlM-j" 
are  not  to  bo  regarded  as  absolutely  trustwortJiy.    The 
standard   information  respecting  Indiaii  population  anA 
areas  is  pretty  accurate  ;  but  so  much  cannot  bo  !*aid  for 
the  statistics  of  prwluction,  upon  which  our  critics  haw 
their   conelutiions.      How,    indeed,    is   it   possible    for  a 
Government,  which  is  left  by  the  exigenci«!S  of  udminis- 
tration  with  little  money  to  spare,  to  ascertain  tho  oetiwil 
produce  of  such  a  country  as  India?    Little  or  no  assist- 
ance can  bf!  obtained  from  private  individuals  :  the  culti- 
vators are  generally  illiterate  and  euspicious ;   and  the 
undorstatcmont  of   thoir  produce   has,  from   time   im- 
nteniorial,  been  their  defence  against  onhaneemonts  of 
lund-revenue.      The  district  officials  are  asktnl  lo  spent! 
some  of  llicir  Iciimro  tinio  in  cutting  and  weighing  a  t«m 
crops  annually ;  but  tho  estimates  which  they  submit  are. 
for  the  most  pjirt,  based  upon  fij^ires  suj)plied  by  native 
subordinates,  and  generally  uiidei'^tate  very  subntantinllj 
the  production  of  the  country.      Xeverthclcsa  tho  flgareii' 
taken  as  they  stand,  afford  no  proof  that  the  aversgo 
produce  per  head,  howovor  Jow  it  may  appear,  is  netually 
decreasing ;    indeed,  us  shown    hy    Ijord  Curzon    in   his 
budget  speech  of  March  1901,  a  comparison  of  avorogc^ 
indicates  that  during  tho  past  twenty  years  there  has 
been  a  small  but  decided  increase. 

Tliere  is  then  no  justitication  for  »tatemcnt*t  that  t. 
poopio  must  be  growing  poorer,  or  aro  actually  on  t 
down  grade.  On  tho  other  hand,  no  one  with  Indi 
oxporience,  with  powers  of  observation,  and  a  sonae  of 
faimcsA,  would  hesitate  to  admit  thati  in  spite  of  famine 
losses,  the  people  aro  gradually  raising  their  standard  of 
•comfort.  That  tho  labourer  should  be  decently  clothed 
is  the  rule  and  not  tho  exception,  as  it  was  in  rauny  parU 
of  the  country  twenty  years  ago ;  personal  ornament)^ 
are  more  in  evidence  than  formerly;  and  tho  rapid^H 
increasing  use  mado  of  tho  Fost  Office  and  the  railways 
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ieates  that  there  in  moro  raonoy  to  spare.    But  by  far 
lo  most  important  fact  it*  a  very  marked  ri«o  in  tliH  rate 
^  wagee,  to  which  ninployersof  ail  classes  will  regretfully 
Bbstify.    It  is  largely  due  to  the  great  extemrion  of  manu- 
^cturing  enterprise,  involving  increased  deniand  for  mill- 
hands,  which  is  forced  upou  tbo  atteation  of  the  most 
■^ual  traveller  by  the  forest  of  factory  chimnoya  bristUug 
^n  the  outskirts  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  Kpringinj; 
up  at  some  inland  places.     Lfibour  is  greatly  in.  demitnd 
fur  the  tea  and  th«  mlnin^c  industrie!) ;  and  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  of  recent  yeara  have  been  paid  to 
theealtivutoraof  jute  represent  in  great  measure  on  atuiet 
which  is  entirely  new  to  the  country.     If  we  wish  to 
ninko  use  of  statistical  arguments,  we  shnll   find  some 
Bd  our  purpose  in  the  growth  of  the  import  trade  by 
^0  per  coot,  during  the  poi^t  twenty  years,  and  in   the 
nbHurptiun  of  gold  and  tdlver  by  the  country  ut  the  rate 
of  some  20,000,000/.  a  year. 

Vet,  although  to  a  common -sense  view,  it  is  obvioos  that 
India  is  gradually  iiuproviug  her  resouroes,  the  fact  remains 
Miat  the  people  arc  exceedingly  poor.     A  social  life  of 
Kiuch  complexity  is  supported  by  the  Kcauticat  of  incomcit 
B-a  coutraet  vividly  brought  out  by  M.  Piriou.    The  soil 
w  generally  by  no  means  so  fertile  jw  Rorao  writers  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  maintain.     An  illustrative  fact  i» 
lluit  in  Kgypt  cotton  producer  fivefold  it£  Indian  average. 
^he   people  are  bound  down  to  customs  which  impede 
the  accumulation  of  cnpitjil.     The  Muhnmmadam:  hold  it 
immoral  to  accept  interest  for  money  lenL    An  imwunHe 
number  of  people,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  are  rigidly  de- 
barred from  contributing  to  the  produce  of  the  country, 
Tliere  are  ton  milliou^  of  Brahmins  who  will  set   their 
^ands  to  nothing  but  the  pen ;  and  those  who  own  land 
H^nd  much  land  is  held  by  Brahmins)  would  bo  out-auted, 
^UTe  in  one  sub-caste,  if  they  touched  the  stilt  of  a  plough. 
CoBtom  directs  that  domestic  occurrences,  such  an  mar- 
riages and  funerals,  should  be  celebrated  by  an  expenditure 
which  to  Europeans  would  9cem  preposterous  ;  a  woll-to- 
do  cultivator  would  think  little  of  spending  a  hudi  equiva- 
lent to  seven  or  eight  years*  rental  upon  the  marriage 
of  each  of  his  ohildi-en ;  and  in  Bengal  the  acquisition  of 
a  bridegroom  involves  such  expensive  negotiations  that 
large  family  of  daughteni  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
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fortuimg.  The  charity  wliich  i«  so  lulniirable  an  ludifi 
trait  is  very  deniornli»ing.  Hordes  of  mendiranU  Ul 
upun  tho  producin};  vIiu>h(;h  ;  mid  a  man  would  bt;  dUtpWfi 
who  refused  to  maintain  a  brother,  sister,  consJo, 
nophow,  whothop  by  blood  or  marriage.  With  an  incom 
of  four  or  Avu  pounds  a  month,  ii  man  will  hare  a  stol 
of  dependants  clinging  to  him,  finding  shelter  iu  bis  hous 
and  sharing  the  family  meals. 

But  poverty  is  in  India  Ibhh  absorbitig,  less  degradi 
than  in  colder  countries  ;  and,  amidst  all  its  strtiggWfl 
subdstenoe,  tho  poorest  household  maintains  its  fonu 
ties  and  sympathiea  and  diversin^s  its  family  life  wiUi 
consUint  succession    of   little  tvitf^   and   coreinunie^ 
interests  are  narrowed  to  tho  faaiily.  the  caste,  or  tb 
village,  they  gain  in  intensity  by  the  concentration ; 
tho  moKt  diHtinctive  features  of  Indian  KO<:iety  are  Ul 
affection    of   the    father   for  bis  children,  pride   in  th 
caste,  however  low  it  be,  and  tho  closo  interdependeD 
of  the  lives  that  are  aKHomated  within  the  village, 
hts  volume  of  essays  Mr  Abdullah  Yusuf  Ali,  with  u 
miirkablo  raiuitery  of  tbc  En^liMli  lauKuaj^c,  and  with 
rarer  udvantago  of  a  style  which  is  literary  and  pictu 
eeque.  introduces  us  to  the  Indian  town,  the  -vilhige,  atij 
tho  humi'<slead;  and,  if  his  descriptions  indicate  ths-t  life 
in  town  and  country  ia  unstirred  by  political  aspirations 
and  prejudices,  they  enforce  the  conviction  that  tho  h 
and  tho  caste  afford  a  continuous  series  of  such  intei 
and  amusements  as  with  Englishmen  bare  passed  a: 
with  the  day»  of  i^bildhuod. 

Some  writers,  among  them  Mr  li.  C.  Dutt^  are  briefed 
maintain  that  poverty  would  be  mitigated  wore  the  land 
revenue  assessments  pennanontly  fixed  throughout  ( 
country,  as  they  have  been  in  Bengal  since  tha  end  o(  i 
oighteenth  centuiy.    These  assessments  contiibute  al 
tbree-oighths  of  the  annual  net  income  of  the  State ; 
consist,  In  fact,  of  a  share  of  the  rental,  levied  ou 
principle — of  immemorial   antiquity  in   India — that 
State  is  part- proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  is  entitl 
substantial  share  of  landlords'  profits.    The  State 
of  these  profits,  which  under  the  Muhammadans 
high  as  four-fifths,  has  gradually  been  reduced  till  1 
Btands  at  less  than  a  half.    The  actual  amount  of 
State  demand  is  fixed  according  to  a  calculation  of 
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viuch  is  made,  generally  speaking,  at  intervnb  of  thirty 
year*.  In  1798,  by  a  decisiou  which  has  not  been  followed 
in  oibor  provincea,  the  amount  diio  from  Bengal  waa 
fixed  for  all  time,  with  tlie  i-uHult  thitt  the  State  is 
Uie  poorer  by  several  millions  annually. 

It  is  clairac^l  that  this  concession  to  the  landlords  of 
Bngal  haH  not  only  i-endered  this  province  more  pron- 
perons  and  more  loyal  than  others,  but  has  actually 
pn>t«ct»d  it  from  the  visitations  of  famine.  Theso  8tato- 
Runta  are  without  foundation.  The  actual  cultivator  of 
Uia  land,  and  the  farm  labourer,  are  quite  an  poor  in 
Bengal  as  elsewhere.  It  %va*i  hoiHtd  by  the  authors  of 
the  Permaucut  Settlement  that  the  tenant'?,  at  leaat, 
vould  »hare  in  the  fruits  of  this  liboratity ;  but,  uinos 
DO  practical  measures  wore  taken  for  the  protection  of 
tefiautM,  thoy  have  been  exhaustively  rack-rented ;  and  a 
my  elaborate  Act,  passed  for  their  benefit  some  twenty 
J^ftrs  ago,  was  forgRd  too  late  in  tlio  day  to  be  really 
tfiective.  licngal,  like  other  pi*ovinces,  exhibits  very  few 
BiMs  of  the  expeudituro  of  landlords'  capital  for  the 
ittprovcmont  of  the  land  or  fur  the  Ijenefit  of  the 
leoiuiirj-.  What,  then,  ha^  become  of  the  money  which 
UicStata  haa  resigned?  It  hna  boon  scrapped  amongst 
^  enormous  number  of  middlemen  who  intervene 
Biween  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator,  and  htui  in  fact 
Bnefited,  not  thciso  claaMOd.  but  othem  who  are  parasitical 
^^on  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  dozen  of  theao 
iatcrmedianos,  ejich  holding  from  the  one  next  above 
bim  in  tiie  scale  of  subinfeudation. 

The  Permanent  Scttlumunt  has,  then,  increased,  not 
lie  profits  of  hindlords,  but  their  number.  The  conten- 
lion  that  it  has  bred  loyalty  in  Bengal  needs  no  refutation 
>Q  present  circum.stauc;<'ti.  The  idoa  that  it  has  averted 
(■toiiiicB,  preposterous  in  itself,  is  contradicted  by  facts. 
Ilmgal,  lying  towards  the  east  of  the  Indian  continent, 
Ordinarily  enjoys  a  more  copiousand  regular  rainfall  than 
Uii  nortbem  and  western  provinces.  Hut,  since  1870. 
41u  monsoon  current  has  twice  failed  to  reach  its  most 
^f«tem  districts ;  and  on  both  occasions  a  large  propor- 
tioQ  of  the  inhabitauLi  were  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
*lw  Stat«.  Only  last  year  the  occurrence  of  floods 
«aiailed  the  grant  of  relief  upon  a  considerable  scale. 
^ru  i<i  nufiiiug  to  warrant  the  os'tumption  that  direct 
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taxation,  in  the  form  of  lan<l-revenno,  is  out  of  a( 
with  the  substantial  interotits  of  tliu  pooplo.  But  direob 
tnxfttjon  is  aa  unpopular  in  India  as  in  France  ;  to  incroasa 
at  a  blow  tho  expensoe  of  thousands  of  persons  is  opon 
to  <ienouH  polilicut  objeotionH;  tmd  it  i:*  not  improbubte 
that  revenue  assessments  wilt  tend  to  become  fixed,  and 
that  the  State  will  l>e  compelled  to  look  to  cuHtoms  dutieft 
for  an  ex)>anHion  of  itd  income. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  of  Indian  discontent, 
which  during  the  pant  year  lias  attritrted  much  moi 
attention  than  itct  poverty,  we  must  understand  that  it 
no  new  thing  that  the  Govomracnt  of  Indin  should 
denounced.  The  native  press,  whether  pubUsUed  id' 
KnKli«h  or  the  vernacular,  has  generally  been  a  liostilo 
oritic,  and  has  at  times  expressed  iU  hostility  in  very 
aeditioQs  language.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  contnry 
the  Indian  National  Congress  has  been  establiMhed — a 
congress  which,  attended  by  as  many  of  the  educated 
clas&es  OS  will  pay  their  railway  fores,  or  can  get  them 
defrayed  by  subscription,  meets  annually  at  various  plaeoA 
to  criticise  the  methods  of  government  and  to  tlenmnd 
changes.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  eurpriite  us  in 
this.  No  Ooremmeut  is  pleasing  to  all  its  subjects ;  an 
(ilien  Government  cannot  hope  to  bo  so,  and  is  of  course 
exposed  to  attack  by  some  inboreiit  weaknesses.  It  can 
command  Uttleof  the  support  which  comes  from  a  fochng 
of  personal  pride  in  the  State ;  and  onr  Empire  in  India 
is  rodicnlly  weaker  than  the  Roman  in  that  it  cannot 
lejLven  public  feeling  by  the  plantation  of  colouiea. 

If,  as  is  true,  British  influence  is  strengthened  by  thi 
gross  miamie  from  which  it  relieved  India,  it  must 
weight-  as   memory  fades,  and  as   the  British   oJKcor  ii 
regarded  less  a»  a  protector  than  as  a  ruler.     Moreovoi 
the  diflicultioa  of  the  Indian  Empire  must  increase 
the  people  gn)w  in  prt)Hi>erity  ;  they  have  been  enhance 
in  a  peculiar  degree  by  our  educational  policy.     With 
conscientious  disregard  of  inconvenient  ooudcqaonceB, 
have  made  English  Literature  the  staple  food  of  schooU^ 
boys  and  studonta,  and  have  introduced  them  to  a  history      , 
and  a  philosophy  which  supply  arguments  in  abuudauofl^B 
against  the  acceptance  of  an  alien  rule.    Their  studie*^^ 
have  bocu  leavened  by  no  religion,  and  by  no  morality 
based  upon  religion,  and,  while  undermining  old  beliefs^ 
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offer  oothinf;  in  ploco  of  them.  Our  ambitions  have  not 
been  lliuit^'d  by  our  means;  imd  scboola and colIeg<»«  havo 
been  mnltiplied  without  regiird  to  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  or  the  posaibilitieti  of  inspection.  Not  only  are 
the  young  imbued  with  ideas  which,  though  vivifying 
in  wordti,  uru  foreign  to  thtjir  raul  ft-elin^B  and  aspira- 
tiona ;  a  large  educated  class  baa  sprung  up  for  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  ciiuntry  o£ter  no  adequate 
omplojrment.  The  rules  of  caste  and  custom  hmit  their 
horizon  to  Government  service,  teaching,  the  law,  or 
journalism;  and  thoxo  who  rjinnot  find  a  livelihood  in 
theae  pumuite  live  discontentedly  upon  their  relativea 
Onr  legal  system  and  procedure  appeal  very  strongly  to 
ib«  gambling  epirit  which  iu  inherent  in  all  humanity ; 
and  of  private  professions  the  Bar  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  remunerative.  Even  in  the  count ry-to'wns 
pleaders  are  to  he  numbered  by  the  score  ;  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the  people 
affords  them  great  influence ;  and  the  lawyer  has  become 
the  mo»t  characteristic  feature  of  moditm  Indian  society. 
In  attacking  the  Government  he  naturally  lindd  the  beat 
moans  of  exhibiting— and  of  advertising — his  forensic 
talents.  In  the  background  of  bin  audicinco  the  old- 
fOHhioncd  India,  so  charmingly  described  by  Af.  Pinou. 
led  by  the  family  priest,  hna  come  to  listen,  not  without 
pride  in  the  accomplLshments  of  her  emancipated  Ron, 
but  uneasily  conscious  that  tliesp  new  ideas  are  fatal  to 
the  old  religion  and  to  f  stubliuhed  iullueucc^,  and  rosent- 
foJ  towards  the  Government  that  introduced  them. 

That  large  numberH  of  young  IndianM  should  annually 
como  t»  Kngloud  to  quaHfy  for  the  Bar,  or  to  compete 
for  admission  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  no  way 
oontributcs  to  the  Htability  of  the  Kituntion.  Generally, 
they  pass  their  time  in  this  country  amidst  squalid  mut- 
roundings  and  carry  bnck  to  their  homes  few  elevating 
cxporioncoa,  and  no  enhanced  respect  for  the  race  which 
Is  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  their  coontjy.  That 
a  portion  of  the  Britinh  Kmpirn  Hhoiild  be  neIf-goveming 
does  not  make  for  the  coutcutecUiess  of  the  portion  which 
is  governed.  A  further  complication  is  introduced  by  the 
presence  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men  upon  whom  any  agitation  can  depend  for  general 
sympathy  and  for  the  advertisement  of  its  case  by  mcnna 

V  2 
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of  quostionn  in  Parliatnent.  Theso  questions  conttnuntly 
infiiKe  froah  life  into  opposition  ;  they  aro  repeated  from 
one  ond  of  ludia  to  the  otlior,  and  give  dialoyalty  thi 
credit  of  posueiuiing  friends  at  court. 

But  there  is  a  brij^hter  side.  We  can  congratiilat 
ourselves  upon  tbo  fact  that  English  education,  in  it 
higher  developmenta,  has  distinctly  raiHed  the  tone  of 
public  morality  and  has  endowed  the  country  with  a  staff 
of  native  officials,  judicial  and  executive,  who  are  iot«I- 
loctually  capable,  and  who  discharge  their  functions  with 
honesty.  Wo  must  admire  the  wonderful  facility  with 
wliicb  Western  learning  has  been  assimilated,  to  such 
purpose  that  Indians  can  compete  Buccessfully  with 
Europeans  in  all  brancheH  of  knowledge.  And,  if  the 
yeuat  we  have  thrown  produces  fermentation,  witli  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  fermentation,  it  makes  for 
satisfaction  that  the  stagnation  of  the  East  should  b«. 
disturbed  by  forces  which  may  in  tlie  end  raise  itw  peopU 
to  a  higher  plane.  So  far,  iu  truth,  they  have  wrought 
but  little  change  in  the  Oriental  character.  Its  divoi 
of  wordH  from  deeds,  of  expreRsion  from  feeling,  is 
commonplace  with  those  who  have  Indian  experienosf" 
The  num  who  donounoen  the  Govemmont  an  a  thing 
accursed  ^"ill,  in  the  next  breath,  solicit  a  Oovei-nnient 
appointment  for  his  son.  An  ardent  platform-advocate 
of  widow  re-marriago  would  feel  libelled  by  an  insinua- 
tion that  he  would  put  his  professions  into  practice.  A 
Bengalee  who,  while  roadiug  for  the  English  Bar,  haa 
found  grace  in  Herbert  Spencer,  will,  on  returning  to  Cal- 
cutta, seek  readmission  to  his  family  by  undergoing  an 
expiatory  ceremony  of  a  ludicrous  and,  in  idea,  diagusting 
character.  Ho  would  be  scandalised  by  a  suggestion  that 
he  should  neek  a  bridegroom  for  his  daughter  ouUdda  the 
limits  of  particular  sub-castes;  he  will  marry  her  when 
hardly  out  of  bubyboixl,  and  will  condemn  her  to  a  Ufa 
of  contempt  should  her  husband  leave  her  a  baby  widow. 
How  significant  is  the  fact  that  Indian  politioians  should 
have  deliberately  discarded  from  their  programme  any 
attempts  at  social  reform  I  They  are  shy  of  changes 
which  would  affect  the  actions  of  their  lives.  ^M 

Their  declamations  are,  then,  not  to  be  taken  ver^^' 
seriously;  indeed,  until   quite  recently,  they  have  not 
been  taken  sorioualy  by  their  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  it 
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is  for  this  reason  that  an  unbridled  press  boa  exorcised 
but  Httlo  iuflueiic(>  outeido  the  soboolboy  cii'cle.  Moro- 
over,  euLbusiiujins  in  the  Kiist  are  extraordinarily  evan- 
oace/nt*  Prop^anda  against  the  killing  of  kine,  undor- 
{p*otind  exhibitions  of  sympathy  with  Russia,  mystorioiis 
currents  of  feeling  evidenuwd  by  tbu  eireulation  of  Indian 
eqairalents  for  the  '  Fiery  Cross,'  have  passed  from 
activity  into  notlungiie«s  without  disturbing  the  quietude 
of  the  Indian  masses.  The  National  Congress  itself, 
which  owed  it«  origin,  as  it  owes  its  apotheosis,  to  British 
officials  disappointed  in  their  careers,  rapidly  dissipated 
it«  early  unthutu/iHms  in  the  quarrels  of  iUs  roprcsenta- 
trve*  ;  and  itM  meetings,  nntil  lately,  have  been  attended 
rather  for  social  than  for  political  reasons.  So  far,  it  is 
still  true  that  the  Oriental  expects  to  be  governed,  and 
that  his  hope  is  to  be  govemod  with  fairness.  Just  and 
sympathetic  ndo  he  acknowlodgos  by  i\  personal  loyalty 
which,  were  it  not  stunted  by  the  over-frequent  transfers 
of  officers,  would  bo  a  moet  fruitful  aaset  of  tho  State 

To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  recent  ebullition 
of  anti-British  feeling?  The  cause  must  bo  one  which 
affects  I^KXP^  "^  '^''^^  ^^  India,  and  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  tho  marvollous  succcssos  of  tho  Japanese 
against  a  Power  which,  in  the  Kotit,  has  always  been 
aooapted  as  the  t>*pe  of  Western  uggressivenena.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  allies  have  not  deliberately 
(Kmtributcd  to  tht;  unrest;  indeed  thoy  have  plainly 
disavowed  any  syrapathy  with  it.  That,  however,  tho 
victories  of  the  Japanese  have  appealed  very  strongly  to 
the  Oriental  imagination  is  shown  by  tho  emphu»tfl  with 
which  they  have  been  referred  to  by  tho  native  press, 
and  by  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian 
Htudouts  who  resort  to  .lapau  instead  of  to  England  to 
complete  their  education.  Feelings  liave  been  aroused 
which  are  swift  to  take  hold  of  local  grievances. 

In  BougftI  themes  were  atTordod  to  agitators  by  Lord 
Curzon's  measures  for  the  improvement  of  education 
and  for  the  partition  of  that  Province.  Both  those 
measures  wore  designed  for,  and  will  conduce  to,  tho 
pnbhc  good  ;  both  interfered  with  vested  interests.  Some 
of  the  leading  Bengalee  politicians,  and  a  vast  number  of 
persona  of  lesser  note,  niako  tlioir  livelihood  by  tho 
rnaiutenance  of  schools  and  colleges.    FiducatioQ  in  India 
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insists  very  laif^ely  in  craminins  pupils  for  various 
university  exnniinnttons,  the  results  of  wbieh  are  watchod 
with  extraordinary  interest  by  native  Hociety.  A  poM  in 
each  grsido  conimBada  a  definite  And  very  rabstantlol 
valao  in  the  marriago  market,  rctjulatincf  the  pri<;e  which 
the  boy'st  father  can  ooinniand  frutii  the  father  of  the 
girl  he  marries.  Keforms  which  would  raise  the  standard 
of  univursity  cxnminationM  would  lc.-«8cn  the  number  of 
those  who  passed  them,  and  would  affect  not  only  tho 
profits  of  wshoolmosters,  but  the  order  of  social  lifo. 

The  partition  of  Bengal  was  also  acutely  resented  hy 
the  ednoatod  Hindus.  They  perceived  that  the  grant  of 
a  separate  (fovernmonttoa  tract  in  which  Muhammmlnna 
prepoudoratod  must  tend  to  deprive  them  of  thoir  oxixl- 
ing  monopoly  of  influence  and  office.  Moreover,  Bodal 
Intarmts  were  here  also  involTcd;  for,  strange  thouf^h  it 
may  seem,  and  howovor  inconsistent  with  tlio  '  National ' 
professioHK  of  the  CongreSH  party,  the  creation  of  a  new 
provincial  boundary  was  likely  to  narrow  the  limits 
within  which  nogotiationd  could  be  opened  for  the 
procaring  of  hridegrooniH.  In  ordinary  times  tin 
measures  would  have  been  grumblingly  accepted 
iho  cbuiscH  who  disliked  them ;  on  this  occasion  they 
were  used  to  illu}<lt-ato  tho  degraded  position  of  the 
Indian  people  at  the  feet  of  an  alien  Government. 

In  the  Panj:ib  the  causes  of  discontent  are  similar. 
The  agitators  found  to  their  hand  in  this  Province  dis- 
fcroHt  of  some  projected  legislation  and  anxiety  as  to  the 
result  of  Bome  operations  for  tho  reassessment  of  land 
revenue.  Neither  measure  wa*  of  an  exceptional  or  un- 
usual character,  or  would  ordinarily  hare  explained  8ach_ 
violence  as  was  exhibited  at  Riiwal  Piiidi. 

The  influence  of  the  agitators  was  immensely  ci 
banned  by  tho  idea  that  the  Government  was  afraid  of 
them.  For  the  first  time  iu  the  history  of  liritUh  India 
tho  people  observed  -with,  astonishment  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  tolerate  tlie  eifpression  of  f^ross  disloyalty 
in  deeds  as  well  att  in  words.  For  some  weeki)  aft(>r  the 
partition  of  llengal  had  l>een  announced,  the  mob  took 
possession  of  the  etrcotsof  Calcutta.,  and  hindered  respect- 
able persons  from  purchasing  what  they  pleased,  and  even 
from  sending  their  children  to  school.  Tho  Lieulentmt'- 
Govemor  of  tbo  new  Province,  who  endeavoured  to  check 
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sad  of  this  disorder,  v/an  thrown  OTcrbonrJ.  Tbo 
agitators  wore  ivell  awaro  of  tho  issue  o£  confidential 
circulnrtj  cbeoIuD|;  tho  locnl  aubboritieii  from  proecKiutiug 
for  BCNlition.  Add  to  these  inccntivctt  the  delight  which 
stamp-oratory  affords  to  a  talkative  race,  the  fun  of 
defying  a.  (lovcrntnunt  that  mnde  no  ropriwUs,  and  we 
have  sufiicient  to  account  for  na  agitation  which,  howevor 
cliildish  in  it^  idwtls,  might  have  kindled  into  flnmo  the 
smouldering;  ttjuirk  of  irritation,  and  led  the  <?uuutry 
through  a  fiery  trial  such  as  it  has  not  known  since  tho 
Mutiny. 

Fur  immediate  remedies  the  situation  requires  uotliing 
more  than  (hat  the  State  should  discharge  its  element- 
ary duties  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  securing  the 
Ubertics  of  individuals,  checking  the  display  of  illegal 
F^edition  in  the  preKK  and  on  the  platform,  and,  above  all, 
protecting  schoolboys  against  infection.  In  the  I?aj)jiib 
Hedilion  iuui  yielded  up  its  unsubstantial  i>opulat'ity  to 
the  ttnnness  of  Government.  In  Bon^'al  impruvemont 
can  beirdly  be  expected  so  long  as  Calcutta  is  allowed  to 
remain  a  wurkHhop  of  intrigue.  Delay  has  uooesaita-tod 
the  timil^  use  of  some  special  measures ;  it  held  also 
involved  largo  numbers  iu  punishmont,  not  only  of 
tboso  who  were  ustuiciated  with  the  agitation,  but  of 
those— the  Muhumtuadnns — who  rcsenteii  its  raethoJs, 
and,  failing  tho  protection  of  tho  law,  atiscrted  their 
rights  by  force.  It  has  become  necessary  to  punish ;  it 
would  have  beeu  better  toprovent;  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  preventive  authority  of  the  Government  needs 
strungtheuing,  and  that  iu  {^articular  the  press  should  ho 
more  closely  and  systomuticaily  wat«hcil,  so  that  liroaeheH 
of  the  hiw  may  not  paiw  imDOtioed.  We  trust  to  hoar 
no  more  of  the  proi»sals  strenuously  advocated  by  tlio 
rintional  Congress,  wliich,  under  the  misleading  title  of 
tho  '  separation  of  the  judicial  fi-om  tho  executive,'  would 
weaken  the  preventive  autliority  of  the  district  magis- 
trate. This  innovation  has  surely  found  ite  obsequies  in 
the  distracting  events  of  the  past  year. 

M.a&t  wo  limit  our  efforts  to  the  repression  of  extrava- 
gant mauifestationii  of  discontent  ?  Aro  there  no  measures 
of  concilifltiou  by  which  we  may  hope  to  win  the  fueUugs 
of  tho  class  that  is  opposed  to  usV  It  is  unfortunately 
tbo  Cftso  that  Orientals,  like  other  raws  nearer  home, 
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Ihit«  no  spprtwtAtion  of  etMnproinise ;  to  {£«»  mmA 
la,  with  them,  rrpttgnant  to  logic  aad  ttiadsmm^ : 
■MgottataoDfl  with  an  opponent  are  liaflj  •  Moai 
wrnriiig  an  adrantage  orer  him.  No  ecaeesaaB  Ai 
can  poMobly  make  will  moRitj  the  sercrity  of  ooi 
Thmt  natiTCB  are  not  largely  unplojrad  in  the 
gndan  of  tbe  pnbHc  serrke  is  one  of  the  sla^ 
of  tbe  party  of  ffiseootant;  7>et  for  Mrenl  ji 
large  proportion  oS  eactem  Bengal  has  been 
entirely  to  native  hands,  the  staff  of  ccreral  dfaferiete 
from  top  to  bottom,  baring  been  exdanv^  tniM—  As 
tb0  oBdak  are  for  tbe  most  port  Hbida,  tbe  MnbaB- 
madAnit  have  objected  very  strongly  to  this  extenaon  ef 
native  authority.  The  Hindua,  on  their  part,  have  &■ 
played  no  grathnde  for  it, 

ConcesBJonii,  tu*  a  political  expedient,  are  inaflfeetnv  io 
lodiu,  white,  as  illustrated  by  the  rosolts  of  onr  edoa^ 
ttonal  policy,  they  may  streDgthen  very  greatly  the  fbcees 
that  are  politicjilly  opposed  to  as.  Nereriboleas,  it  pro- 
eeedfl  from  our  responsibilities  to  the  countiy  that  w« 
should  aet  liberally  at<  well  ma  efficiently,  sod  that  wi 
should  concern  oiin*elve!*  uot  only  with  present  well-being, 
but  with  future  dcvulopmuni,  not  shrinking  from  reform* 
becauBe  they  may  have  awkward  eonsequoncce  for  ns,  or 
des|utiring  of  them  because  their  nltimate  effect  cannot 
be  clearly  forcMOon.  Only  lot  it  be  remembered  that^ 
in  thid  unc^rt/unty  a»  to  the  eventual  outcome  of  ottr 
gUHrdiiinKhip,  we  cannot  expect  to  distcem  our  eonrpe 
far  ahead  by  the  light  of  general  principles  of  policy. 
and  niuHt  h<;  ctmtt^nt  to  feel  our  way  utep  by  step  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  day  di&clotie  tbemselTee.  Indian  policy 
most  bo  opportunist ;  and  for  this  reason  it  can  afford  but 
limited  interent  to  tho  gRn^rnl  public.  ^a 

Whatever  be  the  ultimate  sapirations  of  *  Now  Indii^l 
hor  eyes  nro  flxcd  upon  the  loaves  and  fixhes  of  ofHoe,  and 
in  particular  upon  such  as  are  in  the  hands  of  EngUsb* 
men.  The  vast  majority  of  magisterial,  revenue,  and 
civil  courts  are,  ut  present,  presided  ovt-r  by  natives  of  the 
country.  The  staff  of  a  good-sized  district  will  include 
seven  or  eight  full-powerod  magisterial  courts,  and  rather 
more  thnn  this  number  of  civil  courts;  iind.  in  ordinary 
circuniKtanc<M,  only  three  of  all  these  tribunals,  at  the 
outside,  will  be  ocoupied  by  members  of  the  Indian  Ci^il 
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Hperrice — bbo  chiof   or   district  magistracy,   the  disl^ict 
jndgesliip,  and    a    magistracy  committed    to    a    junior 
member  of  Uio  wervico,  whti  may  be  regarded  as  beiuf; 
^bnder  training   for  the  higher  posts.      A  considerable 
^^umbor  of  natives  of  India,  c»iK.'ciaIly  natives  of  Bangui, 
have  won  their  way  by  examination  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service ;  and  honco  it  has  como  about  that  several  districts 
of  Bengal  ha\-e,  for  some  time  past,  been  entirely  in 
native  hands.    The  high  courts  have  always  been  open 
to  natives  who  have  proved  at  the  Bar  their  fitness  for 
^^io  highest  judicial  oflicc ;  and  in  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
Hj^o  or  three  judgeships  are  ordimmly  held  by  nativea. 
^nOf  tho  local  courts,  the  posts  of  district  umgisLrate  and 
district  jud^o  stand  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  othcrt<, 
because  their  occupauttf  are  expected   to  HUpervJKe  the 
working  of  the  other  crirnioal  and  civil  courts  of  the 
district,  OS  well  as  to  adjudicate  upon  casea  that  come 
boforo  thom.      The  diatriet   magistrate   has,  moreover, 
respomiibilities  which  oblige  him  to  take  action  upon  his 
own  initiative  for  the  prevention  of  crime  or  disorder. 
It  is,  then,  of  the  ntmost  importance  that  these  posts 
should  be  held  by  men  of  goo<l  judgment  and  independ- 
ence of    character;    and   originally   they  were  strictly 
reserved  for  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.    Native 
^Busmbers  of  this  sorvico  have,  of  course,  always  been 
^Bligible  for  appointment  to  them,  and  have  been  ap- 
^■pointed   to  them ;  and,  for  some  time  past,  a  certjiin 
number  of  them  have  been  thrown  open  to  natives  of 
the  country,  who  (not  being  members  of  tlio  Indian  Civil 
^^Service)  luive  nhown  nuirked  capiutity  in  judiciid  work. 
^Kt  cannot,  therefore,  any  longer  be  said  that  no  native 
^Bnn  ri»u  to  be  chief  inagistrutu  or  chiuf  judge  of  a  diH- 
^Rrict  unless  he  has  paired  by  open  competition  into  tbo 
Indian  Civil  Service. 

In  so  far  as  this  now  departure  has  admitted  more 
natives  of  the  country  to  the  x>''^'tion  of  chief  district 
ma^stratc,  it  bos  not  been  of  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  initiative  action  which,  on  uccasious,  it  falls  to  thin 
ofBcer  to  take,  exposes  him  to  much  more  bitter  criticism 
than  is  incurred  by  the  docisiun  of  cases  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  judicial  work.  Tartiality  in  imputod  to  him  if 
he  lioB  any  coneom  whatever  with  the  persons  or  classes 
for  or  against  whom  he  moves.    If  he  is  a  Hindu,  he  will  be 
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8iispc«tctl  by  the  Muhamuinduns ;  if  ho  is  a  Mubammadan, 
by  the  Hindus.  Natives  of  the  country  arc  naUiwilly 
more  RonBitivo  to  public  opinion,  and  mnro  Uiihle  to  per- 

Ibonal  or  sectionnl  biaa,  than  EngHtibmen:  thoy  seldom 
fiiiin  popular  ronfidcmco  in  the  post  of  district  magistrate, 
ond  indeed  show  no  great  ambition  for  the  ofHce.  In  a 
Country  wlicro  class-fooUng'  is  so  ncuto  fia  in  India,  tb« 
detflched  position  of  tho  Britinh  officer  is  one  of  hlii 
8tron^(?st  qiin  lis  cations  for  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  post  of  district  judfjo  offers  no  such  pc*c«hflri 
difboulties  to  a  native;  and  it  is  probable  that  an  in- 
crcaNing  numVwr  of  these  posts  may  suitably  be  entnLste<! 
to  native  luindH,  oiipeciaHy  if  tho  hijjh  courts  will  attach 
more  practical  importance  to  the  functions  of  Jidminis-j 
tratlve  control  and  inspection  whieh  they  possess. 

The  vuriouM  other  departments  of  Government^  such^ 
as  those  concerned  Tvith  l*ubHc  Works,  Forcsate,  yurvwyjuJ 
I.and  R^istration,  Af^cnlture,  and  Sanitation,  e«rtaiii)yj 

ItilTord  wider  scope  for  the  employment  of  nativee  than 
JuiM    usually    Ixien    mcogniscMl,   especially   if    hififh-jfmdo        ' 
technical  instruction  be  provided  in  India  on  linos  which 
have  for  yoara  past  boon  followod  in  tho  Public  Works 
and  Medical  departments,  and  have  lattdy  been  initJaieil 
in    the  Agricultuni!   department.      In   making  appoint>^H 
mcnts  bo  technical  departmonta  tho  Ciovornmcnt  boa  at  ^^ 
prasent  to  choose  between  conflicting  eooHiderationa— tta 
desiro  for  efficioney,  its  duty  to  tho  country  as  a  whole, 
nnd  its  wish  to  gratify  the  aspirations  of  tlio  eduratri 
minority.    Until  technical  instruction  of  the  liighest  cla8s| 
is  open  to  tho  Indian  student,  tho  interests  of  efflcioncj 
will  bo  on  the  side  of  the  KnglLihman;  and  it  is  plainly! 
desirable  that  such  instruction  should  be  pi-ovided.  though 
it   may  entail  a  oonsidorablo  charge   ui>on    the    pnblio 
revenues.      Unless,  however,   tho  policy  of  tho  day  isi 
modified    in    one    particular,   a    grievance   will    remain. 
When  appointments,  ordinarily  reserved  for  members  of 
the  superior  English  ser\'ices,  are  thrown  open  to  natives  | 
it  is  tho  practice  to  reduce  their  emolument«  very  lar^ly,  • 
The  living  expenses  of  a  native  of  the  wmnlry  are,  oCj 
course,  very  much  lass  than  those  of  a  Ktiropoan ;  and  it\ 
may  well  be  argued  that  to  pay  him  na  highly  is  a  wi«t« 
of  public  mouoy.     But  economy  is  not  thi>  object  with 
which  these  concessions  are  made ;  and  it  is  purchased 
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very  dearly  if  it  gives  a  stinff  to  a  mensuro  Uio  purposo 
of  whiob  is  to  eonciliato.  It  in  n  question  whether  it  is 
good  policy  to  reduce  the  omolanieuts  of  oCQcors  in  tbose 
coBos,  ospectolly  as  natir4»  of  India  who  pa«s  into  tho 
Indinn  Ci\'il  Sonrice,  or  vnn  their  way  into  the  high 
eoarts,  are  pnid  on  tli«  orditmry  scale. 

In  local  government^  a  native  of  Indi»  who  is  am- 
bitions of  poblie  Rorvice  enjoys  very  ample  opportunitiea. 
NoUHltipondiury  luaKistratL'tjaro  largely  empluyed,  a,  bench 
being  appointed  for  every  town  of  any  size.  JCacb  rural 
area  haa  itK  council,  each  town  ittt  municipal  board, 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  roads  ajid  bridgoi*.  tho 
organisation  and  control  of  primary  education,  fiauitotion, 
and  the  care  of  huupiuds  and  dtHpunsaries,  bcnides  u  hoHt 
of  minor  functions.  On  these  councils  and  boards  natives 
aro  in  a  grcnt  niaiority ;  Jtnd  a  »ubKtJintiaI  pruiHJrta<in — 
sometimes  the  larger  proportion — of  the  native  members 
ore  elected  by  tho  rntopayore.  These  local  bodies  accom- 
plish much  useful  work;  aud,  if  zeal  is  8omotiuic«  lacking 
oris  di^sipjited  in  party  ft^eling,  if  discussion  isnotjUwaya 
from  triviality,  and  if  public  money  is  sometimes 

ited,  it  is  not  only  in  India  that  local  government 
dbsppoints  enthusiastic  expectation. 

It  is.  thnn,  obaurd  to  imagine  that  thi?  iteoplc  tif  Imiia 
c&a  ilnd  no  scope  for  energy  or  ambition  in  the  public 
lktriD88B  of  their  country.  This  busincsK  is  indeed  for  the 
losi  part  in  native  liaudx;  and  in  matters  of  local 
iromment  native  authority  can  expand  it-self  almost 
[^IndeOnitely  if  there  is  public  spirit  to  give  un  impulse. 
Jnt,  it  may  be  waid,  tho  service  of  the  State,  whether 
ied  or  unsalaried,  whether  in  Imperial  or  local  alTairs, 
is.  after  jdl,  only  a  matter  of  maehiuer^-.  What  uharu  du 
tho  natives  of  tho  country  enjoy  in  the  political  power 
t which  moves  the  machinery?  Theycjui  and  do  exereiito 
a  great  detd  of  {>ower  through  the  provincial  legislative 
oatmcils,  upon  which  they  are,  of  course,  ntrongly  repre- 
sented, not  only  by  Government  nomination,  but  also  by 
election.  It  is  p«>rhftps  in«->vita.ble,  in  present  conditions, 
that  the  elections  should  fnll  into  the  hands  of  »mall 
canonaeH.  and  should  almost  invariably  result  in  the 
return  of  prominent  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
who.  partly  from  reasons  of  sentiment,  partly  to  exhibit 
radepondenco,  nnd  partly  for  sclf-advertlxement,  take  up 
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an  attitude  of  permanent  opposition  to  the  Governiuont, 
and  limit  their  effortit  to  dostruetivo  criticism.  Critici.sni 
is  wholosomo,  and  the  ri^^ht  of  interpellation  (which  i* 
very  freely  exercised)  has,  on  the  whole,  borne  Baltitary 
fruit ;  by  means  of  it  the  elected  momljerB  of  council 
influence  very  matarially  tlie  executive  action  of  iho 
Government.  In  legislation  they  naturally  mde  with  the 
ulattti  they  n-proscut,  and  strcuuouBly  oppose  any  measure 
which  is  calculated  t-o  lesson  the  opportunities  of  the  rich 
or  the  influence  of  lawyers. 

Such  a  moderate  addition  to  the  number  of  the  elected 
members  of  these  councils  aa  Mr  Morloy  hoii  forCH 
shadowed  is  a  reasonable  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the 
day;  and  leaving  generally,  as  it  will,  a  majority  at  tho 
commjind  of  the  executive  Govemmunb,  it  'will  not  block 
the  way  to  philanthropic  leffiHlntion,  though  it  will  add 
to  the  (litticulties  by  which  tho  pi-ogreiw  of  such  iegiwln- 
tion  is  now  impeded.  For  it  must  be  realised  that  tho 
eicctci!  members  of  these  councils  in  no  sort  of  way 
represent  the  people  as  a  whole.  Even  supposinjir  that 
a  system  could  be  devised  under  which  elected  members 
could  spoak  for  n  itinjority  of  the  population,  representa- 
tive government  would  in  India  be  but  the  organising 
of  oppression.  In  tho  absence  of  a  certain  community 
of  I'eoling  between  majorities  and  mtnoritiet<,  govemmnnt 
by  majority  must  result  in  injustice.  There  is  no  such 
community  in  India,  where,  apart  from  the  standing 
divorgeneo  between  Muhanimadans  and  liiudos,  Boclaty 
is  split  up  into  hundreds  of  exclusive  compartments.  The 
rigid  limitation  of  marriage  witliin  the  caste  lins  resulted 
in  tho  uppi-opriation  to  tho  costo  not  only  of  habits  of 
life  and  methods  of  l)%-eHh»od,  but  even,  in  great  moosure, 
of  particular  attributes  of  human  nature.  In  so  hetero- 
geneous a  society  no  sympathy  for  otliers  would  temper 
tho  authority  of  tlie  party  in  power. 

But,  while  no  section  of  the  conununity  can,  withoat 
injustice,  be  entrusted  with  supreme  political  power,  it  Is 
essential  that  each  soctiun  should  have  opportunities  of 
making  its  wishes  known.  Tho  elected  members  of 
Council  give  sufficient  expression  to  the  spirit  which  has 
been  bom  of  Eugtiith  tiduration ;  the  district  officers  of 
Govonuucut — to  their  credit,  bo  it  said — luin  generally 
bo  trusted  to  represent  tho  interests  of  the  poor ;  tho 
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Council  of  Notables,  which  is  now  to  be  established,  tvUI 
maintain  the  claims  of  birth  aud  po-tiltuii,  and  may  iwsiat 
in  ri^fniiujr  the  cnide  aspirations  of  lawyei-s  and  jouma- 
liarts.  Its  most  useful  fonction,  will  bo  to  initiate  Icglala- 
tion  for  social  reform,  since  its  membem,  with  lesa 
zeal  than  that  uf  the  few  enthuNinstK  who  have  ventured 

[to  grapple  with  this  difHcult  question,  will  gratip  more 
clearly  the  actual  poBsibilitiea  of  improvement. 

There  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  said  for  a  further  atop — 
the  addition  of  two  native  members  to  the  Viceroy's 
J^Ixecutive  Council.  The  seven  members  who  conNtituto 
this  coxmcil  are  all  Englishmen.     It  is  likely  enough  that 

'a  native  nlomcnt  would  not  add  to  the  eQiciency  of  the 
council,  and  that  in  L-oriaiu  circuiiUitanceH  it  might  indeed 
be  embarrassing,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  divulging  of  con- 
fidential information.    But  the  feelings  of  the  governed 

■  are  but  partially  conciliated  by  the  efBciency  of  the 
Government ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
admission  of  natives  to  the  highest  council  in  the  land 
would  identify  the  Govommont  more  closely  with  the 
people,  and  would  definitely  antiwcr  the  oomplaint  that 
natives  of  the  country,  while  permitted  to  administer, 
are  not  allowed  to  govern.  Nor  should  we  disregard  the 
great  effect  iipon  native  sentiment  of  the  enjoyment  by 
their  fellow -couutry men  of  the  salutes,  wliieli  are,  for  the 
crowd,  the  most  prominent  difttinction  of  members  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council. 

Mr  Horiey's  decision  to  include  two  natives  of  India 
on  the  Secretary  of  State'ti  Council  will  be  of  less  efficacy 
in  creating  that  feeling  of  pride  in  the  Government 
'n-hich  would  be  the  weightiest  of  all  counterpoises  to 
revolutionary  agitation  ;  but  it  id  a  statesmanlike  recogni- 
tion of  the  claims  of  sentiment.  Our  undoubted  succoea 
in  administering   Eastern  countries  is  intperillod  from 

■  time  to  time  by  our  constitutional  indifference  to  other 
'people's    feelingi* ;  and   there    is   probably   nothing    that 

-would  go  further  to  popularise  our  rule  than  greater 
attention  on  the  part  of  our  uiCcorK  to  matters  which 
affect  the  dignity  or  self-respect  of  those  around  thcui. 
For  the  rest,  Britii^h  rule  in  India  has  some  years  before 
it  if  it  will  do  justice,  keep  its  powder  dry,  aud  stick  to 
ita  friends. 
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L— THE  LAXD  POLICY  OF  THE   GOVRRN'MEST. 

1.  The  Small  IJahlinffx  and  AlTotmmtx  HilL  1907. 

2.  The  Small  Lctndholtkrs  (Scotland)  Bill,  1907. 

3.  2'hc  Land  Valuer  {Scotiatut)  BiU,  1007. 

4.  The  Evicteil  Tenants  (frelaml)  Jiill,  1907. 

5.  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Smali  Hold- 
mj/«.     [Cd.  3277.  3278.]    I^ondon :  Wyman.  lOOC. 

6.  Return  of  the  number  of  A<jriculiurul  Holdintja  in 
each  County  of  Great  Britain.  [Cd.  310S,]  London: 
Wynmn.  1007. 

7.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  nn  the  L»nd  Values 
Taxation  {Scotland)  Dill  of  190G.  Canimous  Pnpor  37Si 
of  IfiOa     London  :  Wynuin,  1908. 

8.  Land  Reform  :  Occupying  OirmeTHhip,  Peaaani  Pro- 
prietary, and  Rural  Kdueatian.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Josso  CoUiugs,  K.P.    Loudon  :  LonginaiiH,  lOUC. 

9.  The  Organisution  of  Aijriculture.  By  E.  A.  PratU 
Ixindon :  Murray,  190-1. 

30.  The    Transition    (»    AffrtcuUure.      By   E.   A.    Pratt 

Loudon :  Murray,  1006. 
11.  The    Small     Holdings    of    England,     By    I*    JebU 

Tjoiidon :  Murruy,  1907. 

WiiATicvHR  amendments  may  bo  mode  in  the  Govemmetit 
BniuU  Holdings  and  Valuation  Bills,  it  in  in  the  original 
version!*  of  thoao  rxsiiya  in  legislation  that  tho  Isod 
iwlicy  of  tho  Government  is  most  fully  portrayed.  Tbiw 
interpreted,  that  poUcy,  in  hrivt,  is  found  to  consist  in 
the  multiplicntinn  of  rtmall  holdings  and  allotmentw,  and 
tho  rtJief  €>f  owtors  and  occupiers  of  Iioumih  from  their 
fair  share  of  local  t-axatton,  chiefly  by  means  of  Uitfl 
exploitation  of  landowners  and  farmers.  ^ 

Although  the  two  Small  Holdings  Billn  for  England 
and  Scotland  respectively  differ  greatly  in  details,  their 
loading  priucipleti  arc  identical,  so  far  aa  the  plan  of 
carrying  out  changes  ttuppoaed  to  be  for  Uie  uational 
advantage,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  ani 
exi'^ting  occupiers  of  land,  is  concerned ;  but,  whereas 
is  proposed  that  the  oxpenaee  of  administering  tho  Englis 
mensure,  and  possible  losme  under  it^  shall  bo  dofraye 
almost  entirely  by  the  ratepayers,  the  Ti-e.H»ury  i«  called 
upon  to  meet  tho  corre:^ponding  outgoings  in  Scotland. 
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In  both  countries  the  pliin  is  that  of  letting  hind  to  small 
huldors,  though  on  entirtJy  difTerent  terms,  and  not  that 
of  establishing  a  poasant-proprietflxy ;  but,  while  the 
English  Bill  provides  for  the  voluntary  or  compulBory 
jnirchHMo  as  well  at*  the  hiring  of  Inod,  the  Scottish 
measure  relates  to  hiring  alone.  Again,  whereas  under 
the  English  iJill  the  hind  is  to  bo  purchased  or  hired, 
upon  tonus  fixml  by  agreeniciiit  ur  arbitration,  by  a  local 
authority  in  order  to  let  it  to  small  holders  under  the 
AgriciJtura!  Holdings  Acts,  the  Scottish  BUI  requires  it 
to  be  lot,  at  the  bidding  of  Govornoiont  UoniHiitisioQors, 
by  the  owner  directly  to  «ii;ill  holders  under  the  'llireis 
F«.  as  administered  by  a  Ljind  Court.'  AVhile  the  English 
landowner  may  bo  compelled  to  lease  land  to  a  local 
autliority  for  an  many  tennu  aa  the  latter  may  desire, 
and  is  made  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  possibly  enormous 
sum  in  t'oiupunMitiou  for  buildiugtt  and  other  improve- 
tnents  on  lured  land  retui*ned  to  him  at  the  end  of  a 
louse,  the  Scottish  landlord  becomes  a  mero  rentH^hargor 
to  a  number  of  small  tenauta,  at  the  mercy  of  a  Land 
Conrt,  for  all  future  time,  since  the  small  holders  are 
entitled  to  a-ssign  or  bequeath  theic  holding?.  Under 
both  Billa  existing  farmers,  with  certain  Bxeeptiona  and 
noeertain  provt»ioti8  as  to  the  compensation  of  those  who 
will  be  aflocted,  are  reudei-ed  liable  to  bo  deprived  of 
parts  or  the  whole  of  tho  farms  which  are  their  meana 
of  livelihood,  in  cirder  tliat  Bmall  holders  may  be  set  up 
in  business  in  their  stead. 

,  Before  describing  Ihu  priuciiial  proviKionw  of  the  two 
Klhi,  and  cummeutlug  upon  tlie  changes  which  tbey 
would  produce  in  our  syst'Om  of  land  tenure,  if  parsed 
cut  origiuaily  introduced,  it  is  dcsu-ablu  to  sftato  briefly 
how  the  law  shmds  at  prtsjcnt  in  reference  to  tho  pro- 
Tiding  of  small  holdings  and  allotments.  With  the 
necf»iaary  modifications  oB  to  authorities  and  a  few  de- 
tails  of  administration,  the  provisions  for  Scotland,  apart 
from  those  relating  to  croftot-8»  are  identical  with  those 
for  England  and  Wales, 

The  definition  of  u  smalt  holding  is  a  pieee  of  land 
ovor  one  acre  and  not  exceeding  fifty  acres,  or,  if  over  tho 
latter  area,  not  in  oxcesa  of  $U/.  in  annual  value.  An 
allotment  under  the  Allotments  Act  of  1887  was  limited 
to  one  acre ;  and,  although  the  hocai  Qovemment  Act  of 
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IfiM  flutborised  the  letting  of  an  allotment  or  alloiniant 
up  to  the  extent  of  four  acres  to  odo  iierson,  there  haft^ 
not  boon  any  formal  change  in  tho  dolinitioii. 

County  couucihi  (intrludin);  county  borough  oounctla) 
are  empowered  to  purchase  land,  by  voluntary  agreement 
only,  for  tho  purpose  of  creating  small  holding!*.  They 
can  hire  it  only  whore,  through  itH  proximity  to  a  town 
or  other  circumstances,  its  prospective  value  is  too  high 
for  ita  purchase  to  bo  desirable.  Any  land  acquired  may 
be  divided  into  small  holding?  and  adapted  for  them  by 
moans  of  any  fencing,  i-oad-nmking,  drainage,  water- 
supply,  building,  and  other  improvementa  that  may  seem 
desintble.  Tho  general  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the 
holdings  is  that  of  sale  ;  but,  where  persons  desirous  of 
cultivating  such  holdingu  are  not  able  to  purchase  them, 
a  county  council  may  let  any  holding  not  over  fifteen 
acres  in  extent,  or,  if  exceeding  that  area,  not  over  131.  in 
annual  value.  Whether  sold  or  let,  the  termo  of  disposal 
are  to  be  such  as  app«ar  likely  to  cover  all  outhiy  by  tlie 
local  authority ;  and  in  no  case  is  there  any  warrant  for 
exceeding  the  limit  of  a  penny  rato  in  the  pound. 

The  pun.'liaHer  of  a  Hmall  holding  is  required  to  pay 
down  ono<fifth  of  the  purchase-money  within  one  luonth 
of  the  ncceptanco  of  hiH  offer;  if  the  county  council  think 
fit.  one-fourth  may  be  secured  by  a  perpotuat,  but  redeem- 
able, rent-charge;  and  the  balance  Is  to  bo  repaid  by 
half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  and  interest  within 
any  period  not  exceoiling  fifty  years  tliat  may  bo  agreed 
npon,  provided  that  the  rx^uncil  may  allow  an  extension 
of  not  over  live  years  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment. 
In  consideration  of  valuable  improvements  made  by  the 
small  holder.  Among  the  refttrictiona  upon  an  occupier 
of  A  holding  provided  by  a  county  council  for  twenty 
years  after  the  date  of  sale,  and  thereafter  so  long  as  any 
of  the  purchase-money  remains  unpaid,  are  those  pro- 
hibiting diviflion,  iLHHignment,  or  lotting  without  the 
council's  consent,  and  the  erection  of  more  than  one 
dwelling  on  a  holding.  Under  similar  terms  as  to  repay- 
ment, a  county  council  may  advance  four-fiftlm  of  the 
purchase-money  of  any  small  holding  which  an  occupier 
may  purchase  by  agroomont  with  his  landlord,  provided 
that  the  council  be  satiHtied  with  the  title  and  the  price. 

ix>anH  may  bo  acquired  by  county  councils  from  the 
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Public  Works  Ltmn  ComniiHsioners  »t  not  loss  than 
31.  2s.  G(l.  per  c«nt.  per  annum,  to  be  repaid  m  not  more 
tban  fifty  yean.  Tlicrti  in  no  compuUton  upon  thcuto 
ftttthoritiee  to  proride  small  holdings,  nor  U  there  any 
proWsion  for  an  appeal  to  n  ccntml  authority  to  takfl 
action  tu  their  stead.  All  that  ih  obligatory  i»  the 
appointment  of  A  wimmittoe  by  each  county  council, 
other  tbon  the  council  of  a  county  borough,  to  receive 
applications  for  Bmall  holdings,  and  to  considor  whether 
it  \»  fulvisnhle  to  provide  them.  In  thn  case  of  a  county 
borough  council  this  action  is  optional. 

In  the  crofting  parishes  of  the  seven  crofting  counties  of 
Scntlnrid — Argyll,  Tnvemt>K»»,  Rfiss  and  C«imarty,  Suther- 
land, Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland — the  Ci-ofters"  Com- 
nuaaion,  ostabUahod  under  the  Croftom  Act  of  1886,  have 
power  to  fix  fair  renta  for  crofta  hold  on  a  yearly  tenancy 
at  a  rent  not  exceeding  '.iOt.  per  annum,  to  roriso  the 
rents  periodically,  to  provide  land  for  the  culargement 
of  holdings  to  a  limited  extent,  to  de-al  with  claims  for 
compenftation,  and  to  authoriHa   the  reHumption  of  the 
luud  by  the  landlord  for  certain  purposes,  provided  that 
compensation  ho  mailc  to  n  dispuantiHUcd  crofter  hy  finding 
other  land  for  him,  or  otherwise.    The  Act  gives  fixity  of 
tenure  to  a  crofter,  so  long  as  the  statutory  conditions 
are  obBervcxl,  and  einpowem  him  tu  hequBHth  his  holding 
to  any  member  of  his  family  or  other  person  who  would 
be  his  heir  in  case  of  intestacy,  but  not  to  assign  it- 
Further,  the  Congested  Districts  Commissiou(?rs,  estab- 
lished imder  the  Congested  Districts  (Srotland)  Act,  1897, 
hiiving  exercised  the  power  of  determining  the  areas  in 
the  crofting  parishes  which  are  to  bo  regarded  na  con- 
gested   diHlricts,  may  aid  and  dovelopB  agriculture  and 
other  industries  in  various  ways,  provide  land  for  division 
among  crofters  or  for  the  cnlaixoment  of  thotr  holdings, 
aid  the  migration  of  crofters  and  eotters  from  congested 
to  other  districts  of  Scotland,  and  Nettle  the  migrant*!  in 
fresh  holdings.     Tho  Commisaionera  have  power  to  pur- 
,efaaae  land  and  adapt  it  for  sale  in  small  holdings  under 
terms  of  repayment  by  a  tenuiuable  annuity;  but 
there  are  no  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  nor  any 
provisions  as  to  tho  lotting  uf  land.     Asaistuncu  may  be 
given  to  crofters  by  gift  or  loan,  or  by  providing  various 
.agricultural  requirements  at  cost  price;   but  tfao  funds 
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for  all  purposes,  apart  from  repayments  o£  loans,  consist 
only  of  20,000/.  annually  from  Parliament  and  lo.OOOt. 
from  the  Local  Taxation  Act^unt.  By  voluntary  co-^ 
operation  between  the  ComnuBsioners  and  a  number  ol 
Ifmdlui*dH,  however,  mnny  moro  new  crofter  holdings.^ 
have  been  establi.sbecl  than  eould  have  been  provided  Igr 
the  unaided  powers  of  the  former  alone  and  by  moans  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal.  ^J 

Land  for  allotments  can  at  present  be  obtained  b/^^ 
voluntary  agreement  by  all  classes  of  local  authorities: 
it  con  be  purchasod  compulsonly  by  comity  and  dintricb 
councils;  and  it  can  bo  both  purchased  and  hired  com- 
piilaorily,  through  the  agency  of  county  councils,  by 
parii^h  councils  and  by  ihoite  parish  meetings  which  have 
beau  authonsod  to  act  ns  councils.  The  consent  of  the 
Local  Gorommout  Board  is  required  for  the  couflrmation 
of  any  order  for  the  compulsory  pumhaHo  or  hirinfp  of 
laud ;  and,  if  any  memorial  against  an  order  is  preseuted, 
the  Board  must  hold  an  enquiry,  at  which  persons  inter- 
ested are  entitled  to  be  heard.  If  a  county  council 
refuses  to  make  an  order  for  compulsory  purchase  or 
hiring,  the  parish  council  may  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  that  authority  may  make  the 
oi"der.  Provisions  are  made  for  fixing  by  arbitration  the 
purchase  price  or  ront  of  land  compuUnrily  acquired,  for 
compensation  to  owners  for  severance  and  other  disad- 
vant/igce,  and  for  coiniHtmwition  tu  iimant«i  for  dc^p^ecia- 
tion  in  the  value  of  the  residues  of  their  holdings  when 
land  is  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  for  what  they  aro 
eatimatcd  to  lose  during  any  unexpired  period  of  their 
lease  or  other  agreement  through  the  taking  of  portion!* 
or  the  whole  of  their  farms  from  thorn ;  but  nothing  is 
allowed  to  ownora  or  tenants  for  compulsory  purchase  or 
hiring  in  itself. 

That  the  Small  IIoldingB  Act  hos  been  very  alightly 
operative  is  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  De{)artmental 
Committee  on  Small  Holdingw.  For  ten  years  aftor  the 
Act  came  into  operation  only  five  counties  in  England 
and  one  in  Scotland  had  purchased  land  under  it,  three 
'lUier  counties  in  Kngland  having  hired  land  for  sub- 
itirision.  Of  the  area  acquired  but  tittl«  more  than  248 
acres  had  been  sold  to  small  holders  down  to  the  end  of 
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1002;  aod  sinco  that  dato  only  two  countios,  both  in 
Engluud,  have  parchjisixl  land  for  small  holdings,  to  the 
total  amount  of  138  acres.  The  priucipal  reasons  given 
by  county  councils  for  not  applying  tho  Act  are,  in 
effect,  iuKufiicient  demand  for  KmrdI  holdingK,  and  tlio 
difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  land.  The  Committee  did 
not  accept  these  reotfuuH  ah  bufBciont;  and  they  might 
well  reject  the  latter,  considering*  the  extensive  area  of 
land  publicly  announced  a«  for  sale  every  year.  On  tho 
other  baud,  it  is  not  surprisiug  that  the  number  of  persons 
anxious  and  able  to  purchase  holdings  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  Act  should  be  comparatively  small. 

Tho  Committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  thut  one  of 
tho  principal  reasons  for  the  fewness  of  applications  has 
boeD  the  lock  of  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  tho  Act 
among  the  people ;  and  thoy  refer  to  tho  general  inaction 
o£  the  county  council  committees,  who,  for  the  most 
jMtrt,  appear  to  have  supposed  that  they  were  to  do 
nothing  until  they  received  a  petition  for  the  supply  of 
gmali  holdings.  But  It  is  probable  that  many  county 
councils  were  distinctly  unwilling  to  put  the  Act  into 
oporatiou  for  a  reason  frankly  expressed  by  one  council, 
which  had  received  34tt  potitionH.  This  reuBon  ■\va»  that, 
'as  the  ratepayers  were  already  burdened  with  heavy 
taxation,  it  was  unfair  to  impose  upon  them  tho  extra 
cost  of  currying  out  tho  Act,  an  experiment  which  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  State.'  The  Committee  recommend 
initiative  action  on  the  part  of  committees  of  county 
councils,  more  liberal  terms  fur  loans  to  purchaiiing 
omall  holders,  the  removal  of  the  restriction  prohibiting 
fcho  erection  of  more  than  one  dwelling  upon  a.  small 
holding,  the  e»tabti^hment  of  experimtintal  liuldings  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
by  means  of  State  fundtt  and  compuLiory  powers  of  pur- 
chase, the  promotion  of  co-operative  associations  and 
crodit-bankH,  tho  improvement  of  ngricnltural  education, 
un  annual  grant  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
and  loans  to  landowners  on  the  lowest  terms  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  ttmaU  holdings. 

This  hist  nycommeudatiou  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant; Jind  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  Conunittee  were  much 
impressed  by  evidence  showing  the  willingness  of  many 
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landuwuere  to  provide  Btnall  huldiugs,  anil  with  tlie  re 
peated  ntatement  of  the  chief  obstacle,  namely,  tbe  difli' 
culty  of  providing  fimds  for  buildings  and  other  improve 
ments.      It  is  obvious    that  bLndowners  are  in  a  mueh 
bett«r  position  for  providing  land  with  the  least  poasiblo 
loss  or  inconvcnioQCO  to  existing  oucupiors  and  on  tb0 
cheapest  terms  than  any  public  authorities  can  be;  ohcp 
that  action  on  the  part  of  the  former  would  not  invoWo 
any  loas  to  rat-opayers  or  even  to  the  State,  whihi  it  would, 
avoid  many  complications,  hardships,  and  actual  wrongs 
incidental  to  the  acquisitiou  of  land  by  public  authoritictt- 
It  would  be  easy  to  attach  to  the  granting  of  such  loan^ 
conditions  as  to  moderate  rents  or  sale  prices  and  reason- 
able terms  of  tenancy,  while  the  Agricultural  Holdings* 
Acts  would   provide  for  compensation  for  touauts'  Jia- 
pro  vein  cuts. 

After  the  careful  consideration  of  proposals  for  ocnu- 
putsory  powers  to  county  councils  for  obtaining  land  for 
small  holdings,    the    Committee    decided   againfit    them. 
Moreover,  they  did  not  propose  any  departure  from  the 
policy  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act.  which  makes  the  pu^ 
chase  of  land  by  Jtmall  holdera  the  rule,  and  its  hiring  the 
exception.      No   doubt    they   hopiHl    that    loans    to  loBii' 
owiioiis  would  provide  sufficiently  for  the  leoBing  of  snui 
holdings.      Nor    did    they  pixiposo    any    coercion    upon 
county  councils  iu  reference  to  the  providing  of  sainll 
holdings.     Ten  out  of  eleven  members  of  the  Committw 
signed  the  Report,  although  one  of  these  made  a  sepante 
report,  and  three  others  made  re»iervations.     Mr  Collitifis 
alone  rnfused  to  sign.  f<»ntril>uting  an  independent  report. 

Mr  Colliugs,  whiht  iigretting  with  some  of  his  coUeuguct' 
recommendations,  dissented  very  strongly  from  the  ooo 
which  proposes  loans  to  landownom  for  the  equipment  of 
Ismail  holdings.    j\s  is  well  known  to  readers  uf  his  hook 
on  'Land  Reform,'  and  to  all  who  have  noticed  the  KII0 
whicli  he  has  prepared  for  Parliament  at  various  doies* 
he  is,  as  he  always  has  boon,  a  strong  advocate  of  occupy- 
ing ownership.     His  argumenb*  in  favour  of  this  systcn* 
of  land-tenure  are  well   set  forth    in    his  book,  as  well 
as  in  bis  report.     His  main  contention  is  that  complete 
security  for  a  tenant's  improvemouta  cannot  be  given 
without  dual  ownership,  which  he  denuuncos  as  hftvinf^ 
been  proved  a  failure   Consequently  he  will  have  notbintf 
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fco  do  with  the  letting  of  Innd  to  tenants.  It  should  be 
bought  outright,  he  thinke.  by  public  Authontieti,  And 
refiohl  to  smuli  holders  on  easy  tonns  as  to  the  repay- 
ment of  the  parchafle  money.  In  addition,  he  would 
offer  cheap  loons  to  enable  existing  tenants,  largo  and 
small  alilcts  to  [}urcha»»  their  farms. 

Mindful,  it  may  be  HUp|)Osed,  of  the  rabid  prejudice  of 
many  of  their  followers  against  hindlords,  whether  they 
share  it  or  not,  the  Government  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  loanA  to  them  when  framing  the  Small 
Moldings  and  Altotmenta  Hill,  the  chiijf  proviBions  of 
which  may  now  be  considered.  They  adopted  the  Com- 
mittee's recomnumdtttion  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
powers  and  State  funds  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  establishment  of  experimental  small  holdings,  but 
without  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  an  well  aa  the 
prupoHals  for  allowing  moi-e  than  one  house  to  bo  ei*octod 
on  u  trniall  holding,  and  for  promoting  co-operation  and 
credit'hauks ;  but  in  otlier  respeutti  they  depailed  entirely 
from  the  policy  of  the  Committee.  Moreover,  thuy  have 
rejected  the  particular  method  of  pi-omoting  co-operation 
and  the  establishment  of  credit  banks  which  the  Com- 
mirtee,  after  careful  consideration,  recommended,  namely, 
that  of  endowing  the  Agricidtural  Organisation  Bociety 
as  the  agency  for  the  action  MuggesttKL  Tho  vntuablo 
work  done  by  this  society  in  well  net  forth  in  Mr  Pratt't> 
'Transition  in  Agriculture,'  and  in  his  'Organisation  of 
Agriculture.'  In  thi'-se  books  there  is  also  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  methods  by  which  co-operation  and  credit 
banks  have  been  successfully  established. 

The  Bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Commisftioners 
under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  take  the  initiative  in 
making  enquiries  as  to  the  demand  for  small  holdings  in 
different  counties,  to  report  the  roHultH  to  the  several 
local  authorities,  and  to  instruct  them  ae  to  the  schemes 
which  the  latter  ore  required  to  prepare  for  submission 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  If  any  county  council 
neglects  to  prepare  a  schemn  within  nix  months  of  the 
time  uf  receiving  u  report  from  the  Coimiussiouurs,  the 
butter  may  prepare  one,  and  set  it  in  action,  if  the  county 
council  will  not  do  so,  charging  exiwnKes  upon  the 
defaulting  authority.     If  a  scheme  be  objected  to  by  a 
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,  tfar  Board  is  to  hold  a.  pabUc  enquiry,  nt 
Isod  *  such  utht'r  pomons  as  the  persnn 
ry  max  'Q  ^^  discretion  think  fit  to 
'  and  be  heard, 
intact    the  pi-oviKions  of    the  Smill 
.  AiC  af  IS8S  aa  to  tho  pun^hase  of  laud  by  small 
of  the  Govemnicnt  is  entirely  eon- 
instead  of  selling  to  these  people.    It 
erery  county  cxjuncil  to  purchaio 
Lcocupolsorily  for  dividing  into  smuU  holdings, 
;to  Wsvttted  by  arbitration,  withont  any  allow- 
sale  or  letting.    Such  holdings  may 
hy  the  cotmcil  under  the  provisions  of  tlio 
SM&    AU  expenses,  except  when  tho  Board  thinks 
tv  ^lov  those  of  preliminary  proceedings,  aod 
ms  thmt  nuiy  be  incurred,  are  to  fall  upon  the 
r;  and  powr  is  given  to  the  Local  Guvcmment 
'ti  TttiT  ttw  eacisting  provision  limiting  a  rate  for 
of  small  holdings  to  a  penny  in  tho  pound. 
lo  extend  the  maiimum   period   for  the 
of  mjoey  borrowed  by  a  county  council  to 
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l«ad  hiHil  is  to  be  on  lease  of  fonrtoen  to  thirty-five 

>  or  terminable  at  the  option  of  tho  IcjcaI 

Ib  til*  erent  of  ils  return  to  an  owner  at  the 

«m1  uT  ft  Imm,  ho  will  be  required  to  pay  tho  I 

-«a«p«antioo  for  improvementa,  sw  far  as  th 

to  th»  TtJo*  of  the  holding.     Tenants  of  the  1 

Lftf  to  be  entitled   to  i-omponsation   for  the 

«io  the  market-garden  scale.     There  is  n<i 

tt*  to  the  aiwk  of   land    that   may  be  taken^ 

ftnm  an  owner's  estate  or  a  tenant's  farm 

oc  hiring,  except  that  a  holding  created 

^uwhU  Holding)*  or  the  Allotments  Act  or  tho 

-■«(    Aot   nuiiiot  be  acquired.     It  is   true  that 

.    .>/   3in  '  undue   or   Lnconvenient  quantity  of 

.■iH>  owner  or  tenant  is  to  bo  avoided  *  so 

v<^ki?fe  ■ ;  but  there  is  no  absolato  restriction 

tuning  of  the  whole  of  an   estate  or  farm 

■   k  tfoxk.  gttrden,  pleasure-ground  or  any  land 

■M-'4^  iuu«nity  or  convenience  of  any  dwelling- 

\ftt  Ifc  thM*  anything  definite  as  to  compensation 

-'Jt.<o  laud  is  hired  compnison'ly  and  taken 
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from  htm,  except  when  a  notioo  to  quit  has  boon  given 
uiJ  aftArwurds  wHhilrnwn,  in  which  ca^e  he  is  to  be 
compensated  for  any  loss  incurred  by  hiin  from  the  with- 
drawaL  In  the  cose  of  land  purchased  cotnpulsorily,  the 
tcauit  is  to  be  oompenKated  under  the  proviKions  of  the 
land  Claiises  Acts,  which  would  cover  only  allowuncOH 
in  relation  to  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  lease  or  the 

(period  of  one  year  from  the  date  at  which  a  notice  to 
qnit  would  he  valid  in  the  eane  of  a  yearly  tenancy. 
The  limit  of  an  allotment  ia  oxtcuded  to  five  acres; 
sad  all  aUotments  are  to  be  managed  by  parish  counciU, 
ikose  now  in  charge  of  district  eounoils  beiti);  ha.nded  over 
I  to  the  minor  auchorities.     The  provisions  for  compulsory 
pOchane  or  hiring  of  tniid  for  nllutniunts  are  tho  Hiiniu  as 
thooe  for  small  holdings;  but  the  county  councils,  or,  in 
tliMr  default',  tho  Board  of  Ajfriculturo,  are  to  make  the 
oarapuUory  arrangements,  afterwards  handing  over  the 
land  to  the  parish  council.    The  rBstriction  against  tho 
erection  of  a  house  on  an  allotment  is  repealed. 
To  whatever  extent  these  provisions  of  the  Bill  as 
originally  drafted  mny  have  been  modified  in  Committee, 
they  remain  as  cxempIiliuitiou8  of  tho  land  jjolicy  of  the 
I      Government  eo  far  aa  small  holdings  and  allotments  for 
I      England  and  Wales  are  coucomed.     In  considering  tlicm, 
the  first  ftteling  to  urisv  In  one  of  astonishment  that  it 
should  have  been  deemed  good  policy  by  those  who  desire 
to   multiply  small  holdings  and    allotments   to  arouse 
ftntagouism   among    county   counciln,    landlords,  sitting 
tenants,  and  ratepayers  at  large,  to  an  extent  that  could 
hanlly  lie  surpnsHed.    Such   groat  representative  bodies 
as  county  councils  are  not  likely  to  submit  tamely  to  be 

Ktored  and  coerced  by  a  central  department.  Land- 
raers  will  naturally  resent  the  vast  extension  of  com- 
pulsory hiring,  a  method  of  obtaining  land  which  never 
should  have  been  aUowcxI,  even  to  tho  small  extent  to 
which  previous  lugislation  has  carried  it ;  and  they  liavo 
good  reason  to  complain  of  tho  gru.ss  injustice  and  liard- 
ship  of  being  compelled  to  let  land  for  a  local  authority 
to  cut  up,  build  upon,  and  otherwise  improve  ad  libitum, 
and  then,  if  it  is  returned  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  being 
ntado  liable  to  pay  possibly  enormous  auras  by  way  of 
compensation.  There  is  no  extravagance  in  suppoeing 
that  a  landowner,  from  whom  oven  two  hundred  acres  of 


land  have  been  hired  comptilsorily,  partly  for  Rtnat] 
holdings  and  piirtly  for  allotmeute,  might  be  required  to 
pay  for  n  hundred  dwelling-houses,  beflidee  liirge  Homs 
for  road-makinj^,  fencing,  draining,  and  other  iuiprore- 
ments.  The  total  sum  olaimed  might  bo  absolutely 
ruinous  to  owners  of  'small  or  moderate  meanti  or  to 
ttioso  whose  esUites  are  already  hetiTily  enctimhered. 
The  hardship  to  an  owner  of  Iwving  part  of  his  estate 
taken  from  him  ugaiuHt  hia  will  Is  bad  enough  In  any 
case ;  and  he  should  at  least  be  entitled  to  inaj^t  that 
thotto  who  take  it  for  risky  and  costly  oxpertuteuts  should 
purobaso  it  outright. 

It  is  equally  outrageous  to  take  from  sitting  tenants  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  means  of  living  in  order  to  set 
KnuUlur  occupiurtj  up  in  butfino-irt.     Even  if  full  compen- 
sation wore  to  be  paid,  to  take  one  inaiiH  bu^tintiSH  uway 
from  him  in  otxler  to  hand  it  over  to  other  men  ia  a 
pro(t(H!ding  which  no  Government  would  dare   to  order 
aKainst  any  other  class  of  buHino»3  men  than  that  of  the 
farmora.    But  there  is  no  idea  of  such  full  compensataon. 
A  yearly  tenant  in  not  uucommouty  practically  a  tenant 
for  life;  and  yet,  «o  far  an  is  indicated  by  the  Hill  and 
the  Acts  which  it  partly  incorporate^!,  his  coinpcuitution 
would  be  limited  to  hia  interests  in  the  land  taken  during 
JL  year  or  a  little  longer.     Ah  to  the  ratepayers,  already 
distressingly   overburdened,  they  have  a  right  to  roeist 
the  imposition  upon  thorn  of  the  adiuinistrativo  oxpensea 
and  possible  tosses  of  a  scheme  proposed  avowedly  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation  at  large-     In  rural  districts,  more- 
over, the  rate«  are  mainly  paid  by  landlonis  and  tenant 
farmers,  the  very  men  whom  it  is  proposed  to  Injure.         ^ 

There  ia  no  county   in   Kngland  or  Wales  in  which  ■ 
plenty  of   land   for  small    holdings  cannot  be   obtained 
from  willing  sellers;  and  for  such  holdings  thei-e  is  no 
need  to  insist  upon  obtaining  it  in  any  particular  parial 
As  for  allotments,  they  are  already  numerous  enough 
most  parts  of  the  rountry,  while  in  not  a  few  the  supj 
exceeds  the  demand.     It  itn  true  that  in  some  jiurtshes 
allotraeDts  are  too  far  from  the  villages,  or  on  land  quite 
unsuitable  to  spade  husliandry,  or  too  highly  rented ;  but 
there  are  not  many  in  which  compulsion  is  necessary  m 
order  to  obtain  laud  for  all  men  who  are  not  supplied 
with  gni^lons  of  suDiciont  size.     In  exceptional  instant 
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compulsory  purchase  for  allotments  might  be  tolernted. 
pt^>videil  tlmt  thu  ttld  definition  of  an  allotment  us  a  plot 
of  hind  not  excwKling  ono  acre  be  retainud  ;  but  to  merge 
allotments  into  ntnall  holdingH  up  to  five  acreH  in  extents 
and  to  allow  a  hou»e  to  be  built  upon  a  plot  of  land 
however  small,  would  rondor  compulMOry  hiring  utterly 
Intolembto. 

Highly  desirable  thouph  it  is  to  provide  for  industrious 
and  thrifty  farm-tnbourura  holdingH  of  various  sizes  tut 
stopping-stones  for  their  advancement  in  the  scale  of 
living,  and  to  offer  allotments  at  moderate  rent«  to  thoue 
who  have  no  gardens  or  only  very  small  ones,  these  men 
have  no  fair  claim  f*i  'pick  out  the  eyes'  of  estates  and 
farms,  or  to  have  that  operation  performed  for  them  by 
public  authorities.  It  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  allow 
such  petty  authorities  as  iiurish  councils,  whose  policy  is 
ofton  ruled  by  a  man  or  a  clique  cjipuble  of  showing  a 
special  Hpite  against  a  local  landowner  or  farmer,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  such  an  invidious  procedure.  A  farm- 
laboorer  or  village  artiKiin  has  no  better  claim  than  an 
ordinary  farmer  to  have  a  holdinfj  provided  for  him  in 
the  parish  of  his  birth.  The  former,  like  the  latter, 
should  be  expected  to  obtain  laud  where  it  Ih  to  he  had 
without  wrong  to  any  one  in  possession.  A  Farmers' 
EWction  Bill  comes  with  a  very  bad  grace  fi-om  the 
Goveruiuent  that  carried  a  measure  last  year  to  provide 
compensation  to  farmers  for  capricious  eviction,  and  that 
now  proposes  to  restore  to  their  holdings  ui  Ireland 
tonanta  who  were  rightly  evicted  on  ticcount  of  their 
deliberate  and  perwiKtent  refusal  to  pay  their  rent''.  The 
contrast  between  the  harsh  treatment  of  sitting  tenants 
in  Greut  BriUmi  and  the  undet«;r%M;d  indulg«nc«  extended 
to  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland  by  the  Evicted  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  tho 
Goverument's  land  policy. 

It  iH  th(f  htwwt  <if  tho  Government  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  charity  rents'  or  othcrallowancos  in  tho 
measure  under  notieo.  That,  however,  remainw  t*»  be 
proved.  If  thii  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Agricultui-e  to  fix  the  rent  of  any  farm  hirc*d  compul- 
sorily  by  a  local  authority  put«  the  amount  too  low,  it 
will  be  in  effect  a 'charity  rent,' and  will  allow  of  simi- 
larly low  rents  being  charged  on  holdings  into  which  the 
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farm,  will  be  divided.  Apart  from  this  eonsiderstion, 
moTBover,  it  may  P4udly  be  iniagined  wbuL  wilt  bappeD 
in  many  cases,  if  local  authorities  fulfil  the  injunction 
to  cbarge  rents  which  covor  all  their  Dutgolng*  in  pro- 
viding smntl  hoIdinK^^.  Famiing  id  so  Blightly  profitable 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  many  small  holders  to  obtaiD 
u  living  if  thry  huvu  to  pay  rentx  high  enough  to  oover 
the  great  cost  of  equipping  their  holdings  and  the  expeoaa 
of  administration  an  woH.  Particularly  capable  men,  and 
others  ver>"  favourably  situated,  may  do  well,  while  others 
may  be  confidently  oxpoctod  to  fail.  In  the  htttcr  ease 
an  outcry  against  exorbitant  rents  will  be  certain  to  be 
raised  ;  an  agitation  or  actual  legislation  for  their  reduc- 
tion will  follow  ;  and  the  diil'ereuce  will  coma  out  u{  Um  , 
ratepayers'  pockets. 

One  groat  o^*it  in  relation  to  the  eompulsory  provii 
of  small  holdings  i-*;  that  it  will  eHtablitth  thuni  much  more 
numerously  and  quickly  than  is  warranted  by  the  demand 
for  their  produce.  The  grotit  majority  of  small  holder* 
who  occupy  less  than  fifty  acres  pay  their  way  only  by 
means  of  the  local  retail  sale  of  their  products,  or  by 
earning  money  apart  from  their  land,  an  by  carting  for 
hire  or  working  on  large  farms  for  wages.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  number  of  the  rotail-sellors  of  produod, 
including  that  of  markut-gardenH  and  fruit-plantations, 
may  easily  become  too  large,  to  the  ruin  of  old  and  new 
comfietitors  for  local  customers  alike.  This  is  true  also 
with  respect  to  those  who  earn  money  by  carting  on  th« 
roads.  There  is  more  scope  for  occupiers  of  a  few  acres;, 
and  particularly  for  small  pastoral  holdings,  which  can 
be  managed,  with  the  assistance  of  their  families,  by 
men  who  work  regularly,  or  almost  regularly,  on  targe 
farms;  but  in  any  given  district  it  would  be  poseiblo 
to  overstock  the  labour  market  with  this  clasa  of  smftU 
holders. 

Much  may  be  leamt  from  Miss  Jebb's  very  interesting 
book  on  'Small  Iloldings*  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  such  tiolilings  succeed :  and,  although  the  author 
is  obviously  in  fjivour  of  an  increase  of  tiiem  where  they 
are  likely  to  prove  remunerative,  while,  os  is  always  the 
case  with  visitors,  she  wa*t  told  more  about  large  returns 
of  various  products  than  about  small  ones  or  failures. 
useful  warnings  ore  given  as  to  tlio  risk  of  overdoing 
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some  cUmos  of  prodaction.  In  Mr  Pratt's  book  on  'The 
Transition  in  Agriculture,'  and  in  his  'Organisation  of 
Agriculturo '  nha,  there  is  a  nutas  of  valuable  information 
upon  tliutw  and  other  branches  of  the  subject. 

Unrenaonable,  unfnir,  and  oppresnive  thoagh  iromo  of 
the  proviMons  of  the  English  Bill  are,  those  of  the  Small 
LanilholHoi^  (Srotland)  Bill  «ro  still  worse.  The  Inttor 
Bill.  iiidL'L'd,  LTubudiexu  rMVolutiun  in  Scottinh  land  tenure, 
the  introduction  of  which  is  all  the  more  inexcusable  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  nothinf^  of  the  kind  has 
ever  boGii  deuiuiidcKl  by  any  eonsiderablo  body  of  the 
people.  An  mnanation  from  the  brains  of  a  few  political 
faddists,  the  Bill  came  upon  the  country  as  '  a  bolt  out  of 
the  blue,'  and  was  received  vnth  more  astonishment  than 
alarm  as  a  preiKJtiterouit  ni(uijtur«)  which  had  no  chance  of 
pumng  through  I'arlianient.  When  it  was  seen  that  the 
GoTemmeut  intended,  if  possible,  to  force  it  upon  the 
country,  and  that  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  was  bent 
upon  niaintJiining  its  most  objectionable  fejitures,  it  met 
with  a  storm  of  denunciation  throughout  the  north. 
Prom  evory  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
judicious measures  ever  introduced  into  Parliament, 

In  brief,  the  Bill  removtw  some  of  tlie  HmitJitionH  and 
safeguards  of  the  Crofters  and  Congested  Ihstricts  Acts, 
and  extends  their  provisions  to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
These  provisions  muy  be  reasonable  and  fair  in  the  c<iso 
of  holdings  upon  which  the  occupiers  have  erectetl  their 
dwellings,  and  carried  out  any  improvonionts  mado  upon 
them,  and  in  districts  where  the  population  was  distross- 
injfly  congestefl.  But  they  are  now  to  l>e  estt'nded  to  the 
rest  of  Scotland,  where  the  landlords  hare  erected  the 
dwell ing-houscs  and  buildings  and  niiido  other  porinaucnt 
improvements,  and  other  conditions  entirely  differ. 

The  BUI  oKtends  the  limit  of  a  holding  to  como  under 
rach  pro^-islons  from  30/.  annual  rental  to  50/.  or  to  .^lO 
acres,  however  much  more  than  50/.  the  rent  may  be.  It 
repeals  also  the  restriction  against  the  assignment  of  a 
holding,  allowing  such  a  transfer  to  any  person  to  whom 
B  crofter's  holding  can  be  bequeathed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  (-'roftei-a  Act  of  1886;  and  other  restrictions  and 
limitations  are  likewise  aboliebed.  The  Bill  transfers 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Crofters  and  Congested 
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>ft  Luui  Court  and  AgrictiltwiU 
nlBof  Scot  hind  ;  entitles  ooeor 
■»  30m-  aatborities  to  hire  land  cchd- 
q»m  tbm  otmor  l^naotd  of  their  own 
^Mi  odjaoC  rents,  tu  enlarge  oxisting 
i  to  eqiBtp  holdings  by  means  of  kuooi 
fnall  landholder  is   to  have  fixity  o( 
■  H  eo  be  entitled  to  throw  his  holdinii 
landlord,  and  to  claim  competuS' 
Even  then  the  laudturd  in  not  to 
tiw  consent  of  the  JLand  Court,  ta 
;  n  aaT*  one  but  a  nei};hbouring  smaU  land 


4 


emfter  or  yearly  agricultural  or  horti- 
MMBC  in  Scotland  occupying  not  more  than 
4r  tj^iag  not  more  than  50/.  in   rout  will,  if 
mmam  into  law,  become  a  landholder    uodar 
ja»  *•  floOD  as  it  comes  into  operation,  and 
wider  tbe!)e  limitations  at  the  termiua- 
Tbst  is  to  say,  the  bolder  of  not  over 
his  rent    luny  be,  and  the  holder  of 
at  not  more  than  50/.  come  under  the 
»  market-gardener  or  fruit-grower  in 
•fmit  of  ilie  LothianM,  occupying  50  aer«», 
■•■SUiL,  or  even  more,  will   lie  treated  to 
K«»  M  prasent  limited  to  crofters.    It  ia  true 
hed,  the  Bill  stipulatod  that  a  '  land- 
in  it,  must  reside  on  his  Iiulding,  and 
'.litnsirlf  or  his  family ;  but   these  restria^| 
— ^owd  in  Committee.  ^^ 

.iure  astonishing  that  any  responabla 
■*w  to  introduce  into  ElJcotinnd  the 
.     .-:-jre  diecredited    and    discarded    in 
.%>w   IB  course  of  being   replaced,  &t  on 
,  m  tfM  nation,  by   the  purchase  uf  their 
L  voder  the  Land  PurchHAe  Act.   Thei« 

1  to  one  of  the '  three  Fa,'  nainely,fl 

I  to  asfiigii  H  holding  being  allowed^ 

at    relatives    who    could    inherit    a 

1^  mmaftxty  in  ca»e  of  intestac}-.     This 

i-  tw»  value,  as  it  allows  of  an  extensive 

:^if^t  and  it  is  certain  to  bo  removed  tf 

.V*  !(«e»  into  operation.    The  du.il  owner- 
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fhip  to  which  Inadlords  so  strongly  object  in  not  rondcrod 
anj*  tbe  leas  obuoxioim  by  periiiittitiK  a  t«imiit  to  sell 
liu  holding  only  to  relatives,  especially  where  the  tenant 
hinuelf  has  not  bouii  seloct«d  by  tho  liindlord. 

The  Agricidtural  Coramissioners,  by  conpent  of  the 
buiii  Court,  may  tjike  land  coinpulsorily  from  any  sitting 
tenant  occupying  over  150  acros.  provided  that',  if  hold  on 
«lid««  in  force  at  Whitsunday,  1006,  it  is  not  to  ho  taken 
ttntjl  tho  ond  of  tho  loosed  period.  Conipousatiou,  at  tho 
discretion  of  tho  Land  Court,  is  to  bo  paid  to  tho  diii- 
tmeased  t«nant ;  and  there  in  pro\'ision  for  compeniMitiDg 
a  landlord  for  damage  done  by  soveranco. 

In  spite  of  the  strongest  possiblo  protests  by  repreeen- 
Utiro  bodieH  of  Scottish  hindowncrs  and  farmen^,  the 
Sseretary  for  Scotland  has  persisted  in  rotatuing  tho 
provision  of  this  Bill  empowering  him  at  any  time,  with 
Uie  wjuent  of  the  Treasury,  to  trnnKfer  to  the  Agri- 
nkural  Commissioners  any  of  the  powers  and  duties 
now  exorcisnblo  in  or  in  reference  to  Scotland  by  tho 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Suck  au  order  ix,  indeetl,  t-o  be  laid 
bdore  Parliament;  and,  if  cither  House,  within  two 
nooths,  presents  an  address  to  his  Majeety  against  it  or 
uijr  part  of  it,  uo  further  proceediug^i  are  to  be  taken 
tliereou,  though  a  now  ordor  may  be  subinitted.  Rut  tho 
^JiU  itself  provides  that  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
^W  the  Board  of  Agricalture— the  collection  and  prupara- 
^Hon  of  ngricultura!  i<tatistic.s — shall  bo  tranaferred  to  tbe 
^PAgriculturul  Comniissionei-s,  who,  moreover,  are  to  bo 
'cbaiged  with  the  general  duty  of  promoting  the  interests 
ot  agriculture,  forestry,  and  other  rural  industries  in 
BmtluDd.'  It  is  intolerable  that  the  Boai-d  should  thus 
bft  de]>rivod  of  a  largo  part  of  ita  juriMliction  over 
■pieiilcural  affairs  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  in 
■ipfKMutton  to  the  wishes  of  Scottish  agriculturiiit^j.  In 
nluion  to  cattlo  diseases,  such  a  st-iMiration  of  powers 
»>Ktit  have  financial  consequences  extremely  iujuriouti  to 
the  farmers  of  Scotland. 

There  ia  uo  country  in  the  world  In  wliit'h  there  is  loss 
Ioum  for  a  law  of  thu  character  proposed  in  this  Bill 
tliati  iJcotland.  In  the  firtit  place,  there  ia  no  country  in 
Hmeb  tho  landlords,  in  proportion  to  area,  have  spent 
"Mre  in  ponnanout  improvements ;  secondly,  there  is  no 
^«atry  in  which  the  transactions  between  landlords  and 
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teuanUi  nr»  more  thoroughly  upon  a  commercml  fcxitinj;; 
and,  in  tho  last  place,  there  is  no  country  in  which  tfao 
demand  fur  Kiiiall  holdings  in  lo.^  ihun  it  in  in  Scotland. 
Consequently,  to  take  land  compulsorily  from  owners,  to 
subject  them  to  tho  vngaries  of  h  Land  Court,  to  setoct 
tenants  for  them,  and  to  deprive  exiKting  farmers  ol 
parts  of  their  means  of  livelihood  in  order  to  estabUiJi 
now  occupiers,  is  notfainx  short  of  an  atrocity  in  land 
tenure  legiKlation,  and  will  make  the  very  idea  of  nmnll 
holdings  and  allotment^t  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  land- 
ownorH  and  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  been  hitherto  ^ 
among  their  strongost  supporters.  ■ 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  tho  Bill  may  b« 
operative  is  to  bo  obtained  from  a  Return  of  the  Board 
of  Agricultiire  enumerating  tho  agricultural  holdings 
over  one  acre  and  not  over  fifty  acres,  and  tho  total 
number  of  all  sizes,  in  every  cotmty  in  Groat  Britain.  In 
IflOfi  there  were  in  Scotland  .5:1,108  not  over  fifty  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  79,027.  Since  many  boldiu>;«  of  fifty  acres 
ormore  are  rented  at  less  than  50/.,  the  Bill  will  affocl 
i!onsidenil»ly  more  than  511,198  holding.  Tho  Bill,  then, 
proposes  to  confer  the  throe  P"s,  with  ono  slight  limita- 
tion, upon  ovor  two-thirds  of  the  land-tenant«  of  Scotland 
at  once,  and  greatly  to  increase  tho  proportion  hereafter. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  j>oIitie 
to  increase  tho  number  of  small  holdings  in  Scotland  to 
any  considerable  extent,  or  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
sueh  on  increase.  Scntlmid  is  one  of  tho  countries  leiut 
litted  for  such  holdings,  except  in  tho  diHtricts  suitable 
for  cheese-making.  Further,  on  account  of  the  compara* 
tivcly  high  wages  paid  to  farm-labourers  in  that  country, 
the  demand  for  small  holdings  has  never  boon  at  all 
brisk.  Probably  a  ca^uLblo  ploughman,  Ktockraan,  or 
shepherd  in  Scotland  earns  a  larger  income  that  three- 
fourths  of  tho  small  holders  of  Groat  Britain  who  occupy 
forty  to  fifty  acres. 

In  connexion  with  the  Sgiires  just  given,  those  relating 
to  other  divisions  of  Great  Britjun  may  ho  added.  In 
England,  in  1906,  there  were  246,9^1  holdings  over  ono 
aero  and  not  over  fifty  acres  out  of  n  total  of  371,3S1,  or 
almost  exactly  two-thirds;  and  in  Wales  41,992,  out  of 
GO,425,  or  slightly  above  tJiat  proportion.  These  figures 
do  not  cover  the  vast  number  of  allotments. 


^^  The  arbitrary  conduct  of  tho  Govemmont  in  iQsieting 
'  upon  the  reffirenpB  of  two  such  vastly  important  meaMures 
as  the  Small  Laudholders  (ticotlund)  liill  and  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotraonte  Bill  to  Btfmding  comraittoos, 
instead  of  to  thy  committoo  of  tho  House  of  CommonH  aa 
a  whole,  is  exceedingly  rejiruliciisiblc.  ThiM  endeavour  to 
hurry  revolutionary  measures  of  land  tenure  through 
i^rliaroent,  howovor,  will  afford  to  tho  House  of  Lords 
oven  ^eiiter  juxiiOcatiou  than  it  would  otherwise  hnvo 
bad  in  rejecting  or  transforming  tho  two  Bills. 

Tho  main  object  of  these  measures  is  said  to  be  tho 
rtipopuliition  of  the  rural  districts.    To  a  partial  extent 
Uua  object  may  probably  be  secured  by  a  judicious  appor- 
tionment uf  land  ainon^  small  holder;!    where   farming 
on  a  smoJl  scale  is  likely  to  prove  remunerativet  as  such 
an  operation  would  tend  to  keep  some  of  tho  best  of  tho 
agricultural  labourers  from  migrating  to  the  towns.    But, 
if   tnnd    now   well  farmed  is  taken  to  any  considerable 
extent  from  men  who  employ  a  fair  number  of  labourers 
.ind  distributed  among  small  holders,   who  proverbially 
'ilo  the  work  of  two  men  for  tho  wagen  of  one,'  the 
result  will  be  further  depopulation.    This  consideration 
points  to  tho  desirability  oi  so  amending  both  Bills  as  to 
prohibit  the  taking  of  land  from  sitting  tenants  who  are 
paying  their  way,  who  therefore  are  desirous  of  retaining 
it,  and  who  have  a  reasonublo  claim  to  its  retention. 
Huodreda  of  farms  are  given  up  in  every  county  every 
^jeitt;  and  the  taking  of  land  for  small  holdings  should 
^Be  limited  to  such  farms  and  othem  which  sitting  tenants 
^Bffcwilliug  to  leave  on  receiving  fair  compensation.     But, 
^pvhilc  such  a  judicious  apportionment  of  land  in  timalt  hold- 
liigH  ns  is  indicated  alKive    would    probably  tend  to  re- 
poptdate  the   rural  districts   to   the  advantage  of    the 
country  as  welt  as   to  that  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned, it  would  not  l>e  safe  to  proceed  very  rapidly  oven 
on  these  lines.    tSo  long  as  farming  remains  as  slightly 
pTofitjiblo  OS  it  ia  at  present,  the  full  roatomtion  of  the 
"grieultural    population   of  post  periods  of    pro»i«jrtty 
would  cause  congestion  and  wide-spread  misery,      It  is 
important  to  bcwj  in   mind   tho  facts  that,  under  tho 
otdinnry   play   of    economic   inlluences,    in    spite   of  tho 
efforte  made   by  philanthropic  landlords  and  others  to 
establigh  small   holdings,  the   number  in  Great  Britain 
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has  decreased  slightly  in  recent  years  ;  and  that,  olthongfal 
thoy  may  bo  multiplied  iiidefiuitoly  by  wliijtpin^-up 
possible  occupiei'!^  aod  ontlowing  them  with  meun^  fur 
making  a  start,  it  is,  in  this  country,  very  much  easier 
to  ostablish  such  holdings  than  to  make  them  pay.  ^^ 

Tlie  laud   policy  of  the   Govomraont  in   relation  to 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  is  not  covered   or  eveo 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill, 
■whii-'h  is  only  a  preparatory  measui-e  (o^  will  nltto  bi>  Uie 
corresponding  Bill  for  England  and  Wales,  not  printed  At 
the  time  of  writing),  so  far  aH  the  principal  novelty  in  it 
will  be  concerned.     The  Scottish  Bill  simply  carrier  out 
the   rccommondation  of   the   Select   Committee   on    Mr 
Sutherland's  Land  Values  Taxation,  etc.  (Scotland),  Bill 
of  lorit  session,  which  was  supported  by  the  GovemmenL 
The  Committee  recommended  'that  u  nmatture  be  intro- 
duced making  provision  for  a  valuation  being  made  of 
land  in  the  burghs  and  counties  of  Scotland,  apart  from 
the  builduigH  and  improvements  upon  it;  and   tluit  no 
assessment  be  determined  npim  until  the  amount  of  that 
vuluatiuu  i&  known  and  considered.'    Altliough  the  Com- 
mittee  in  their  Beport  pronounce  judgment  definitely 
and    confidently    upon    Inglily    controversial    points    in 
i*olation    to   the   rating    of   site   values,   the    only    other 
roconinicndiLtiun  which  thoy  make  is  '  that  the  Bill  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  be  not  further  proceeded  with.' 
That  Bill,  which    was  warmly   supported  by   the    Lonl 
Advocate  on  behalf  of  the  (lovomment,  and  passed  its 
second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  258,  is — with  the  exception  of  its  main  principle,  that 
of  rating  hind   ai>art   from  the  huildiiig^  upon  it — eoti- 
demued  in  unsparing  terms  in  the  Heimrt  of  the  Com- 
mittee.    The  Report,  it  may  be  added,  was  drafted  by 
the  chairman,    the    Solicitor- General    for    So<>(I«nd.      It 
appears,  then,  that  the  Government  huvo  changed  their 
minds  OK  to  methods  of  procedure;  and  that  Mr  Suther- 
land's Bill  cannot  now  bo  taken  as  expressive  of  tho^H 
latest  fancies  in  this  connexion.  ^| 

Unfortunately,  no  comfort  can  be  derived  from  the 
olTicial  i-enuuciation  of  Mr  Sutherland's  proposals,  an  the 
have  been  dropped,  not  because  they  go  too  far  in  the  tm 
ference  of  taxation  from  bntldiogs  to  land,  but  bei^aueo  th( 
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do  not  go  nearly  far  enough.  Mr  Suthorlund  proposed  to 
creaU)  H  new  rnte  on  land  vuIuhk,  to  be  levied  ou  ownera 
of  bujidiug  sites  and  fcu-duties.  while  retaining  the 
exLstiiig  composite  rating  of  liLiid  uud  the  buildings  upon 
it,  charged  in  Scotland  partly  upon  occupiers  and  partly 
upon  owners  ;  and  bis  Bill  covered  bur^bs  ouly.  Hut 
thut  is  not  currying  a  principle,  derived  from  the  single- 
tax  mania  of  the  late  Henry  George,  to  its  lo};ical  con- 
clusion. The  intention  is  to  cluirgo  rates  entirely  upon 
land,  apart  from  all  buildings  and  other  structunil 
improvements  upon  it.  If  Mr  George  in  spirit  has  cog- 
nisance of  the  plan  of  bis  disciples,  ho  must  bo  abundantly 
satisfiod  with  it ;  for  «ven  ho,  when  living,  would  have 
regarded  the  sudden  placing  of  all  taxation  upon  tho 
land  OS  quite  Impracticable,  and  the  charging  of  all  rates 
upon  it  at  one  fell  swoop  as  beyond  tho  scope  of  bis  most 
sanguine  hopes. 

If  the  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland  and  Mr  Churchill 
may  be  accopt-ed  as  authorised  exponents  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  it  in  quite  clear  that  this  is  tho 
object  towards  tbc  attainment  of  which  the  separata 
valuation  of  all  land, in  Scotland,  'divcstud  of  buildings, 
erections,  or  structural  improvemeute,  uud  fixed  or  at- 
tached macbiner)','  proposed  in  the  new  Land  Values 
(Scotland)  Bill,  is  the  first  st-ep.  A  single  quotation  from 
the  Beport  just  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  justify  this 
statement  so  far  as  the  former  i«  cnnrcmpd.  In  the 
Report  as  drafted  by  the  Solicitor-General  the  following 
declaration  appears : — 

'The  mnln  prindple  which,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee, UTidorlien  propowklM  to  tax  laud  values  is  the  settirie  up 
of  a  tftandard  of  rating  whopoby  the  mteimj-pi-s'  cuiitrilnitioD 
to  the  ratcH  la  dctcrminud  by  the  yt-^irly  value  of  tlio  taiicl 
which  he  owns  or  occupies,  apart  from  tho  buildings  and  iiu- 
provementa  ujioii  it,  tho  object  bciug  to  mcosuro  the  rate* 
payers'  contributto&s,  not  by  the  valuo  of  the  iniproTcmeute 
on  the  land  to  any  extent,  but  solely  by  the  yearly  value  of 
the  land  \U<e\i.  TJie  jut^tjficatioii  f^iven  for  the  adoption  of 
the  new  btaudard  is  tliat  laud  owes  tho  creiulou  and  maJntcn- 
Mice  of  its  value  to  the  presence,  enterprise,  and  exiwnditiire 
of  the  BOTPoundins  coinmunlty.  Tho  value  of  tho  laud  is  not 
created  or  maintained  by  the  exiiendituro  or  exertion  uf  its 
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h;-  :.:i:"~er  of  the  com m unity . 

tl-  .; rjd  of  rating  which  will 

l,,  .       M'ii'ctiiKin  industrj-.    Hence 

,,  .     -^K  standard    the  value  of 

■  :-:■•  ind  fixed  machiuerj-.    To 

vnis  to  discourage  industr>' 

r-z  Jiiis  the  opijosite  effect.    If, 

.  ..   .i'art  from  improvements,  be 

r::iii  to  fix   contributions  to 

. .  .!  -  -r  -.vill,  it  is  allegetl,  be  meix.'l>- 

.    lie  local  authority  part  of  that 

.   ..    Of  this  principle,  and  of  the 

-,_-     ■  .i::  Committee  appi-ove.* 

-    ;:ven,    notwithstauding   its 

lore   miiy    ho  no    charge  of 

.  ,.^-  :-.'m  its  contoxtj.and  because 

.xplicit  manner  views  which 

utod  in  speeches  by  the  Prime 

.    „■  •-•.•.iMiibors  of  Iiis  party. 

^..■"frnian     vaguely    echoed    the 

.•>Goneral  for  Scot  hind  in  his 

,L-d   Housing    demonstration    in 

-rliv^  to  tho  proposed  Valuation 

~    i   that  it  would  provide  for  a 

■  ■  ';'.:id  apart  from  buildings  and 

■    vw'.t'd  to  argue   that   this  would 

,     -;:'ying  tho  process  of  the  public 

i  :or  transferring  the  burden  of 

.  ^."v  and  improvonionts  to  iiublicly- 

■   :*i  tho  increase  of  house  accoin- 

-  '  '.1  on  tho  same  occasion,  though 

^.   appears    to    have    boon    more 

,.-.  Hill,  he  said  ('  Times,"  April  22, 

.  .         .1  rhreefold  object: 

^  ,■  values  from  buildings  and  improve- 

.  .  :s:  nites  iiireordinp  t-o  ability  to  pay; 

,  ■•.  ■;  tlie  future  uneiinied  increment  in 


.,,  '^xt  of  the  existing  system  of  local 
-.A  ■■•■•*    enterprise.      '  Houses    (ho    said) 

x-  Vrn ;  but  the  moment  they  came 
-,-  .^^v.jio-hammer  blow  of  the  rates  came 
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down  on  them  and  smaabed  tbcm.  to  powder.'  From 
this  remark  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  desirei^  to  remove 
taxation  entirely  from  houses  and  to  place  it  exclusirely 
upon  land.  How  he  c&n  reconcile  such  a  tranKfcronco 
with  the  adjustment  of  rates  'in  accordance  with  ability 
to  pay  them  '  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  land  of 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  is  seen  to  be  enormously  over* 
rated  already,  when  the  incomes  derived  from  it  by  ite 
owners  and  occupiers  are  compared  with  those  of  other 
classoa  of  ratepayers ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  dis- 
parity  would  be  greatly  increased  by  rating  occupiem  of 
houses  in  England  and  owners  and  occupiers  in  Scot- 
land  solely  upon  site  rolucs. 

In  thu  face  of  hucL  a  munatrously  unjuKt  scheme 
of  rating  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the 
details  of  the  couflicliug  evidence  as  to  the  faimeas  or 
the  practicability  of  rating  site  values  in  order  to  inter- 
cept for  the  future  the  unearned  increment  due  to  circom- 
stances  other  than  the  enterjiriao  of  the  owner.  In  the 
abstract  thi;i  propo»itiou  iseouiM  fair  aud  deHiruble ;  but 
both  the  Town  Uuldings  Committee  and  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  after  giving  it  foil  con- 
sideration, came  to  the  conctu-sion  that,  in  ^-iow  of  the 
complicated  interests  concerned,  the  difficulty  of  valuing 
sites  covered  by  buildings,  and  the  necessary  upsetting  of 
existing  contracts,  it  was  not  to  be  recommended. 

In  this  general  conclusion  a  minority  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Laud  Values  Taxation  (Scotland)  Hill, 
drafted  by  Mr  Remnant,  concurred ;  and  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  three  members  of  the  Committee  voted  for 
tlii«  Report  Jn  preference  to  that  of  the  Solicitor-General 
for  Scotland,  which  was  supported  by  six  members.  In 
the  minority  Report  it  is  pointed  out  that  tho  witnesses 
against  the  Bill  were  men  of  wide  business  experience 
and  knowledge  of  affairs,  while  few  of  those  in  favour  of 
]t  hod.  any  such  claim  to  consideration.  Attention  is  aLto 
directed  to  evidoncMi  from  certain  towns  showing  that  the 
land  value  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  total  rateable 
value  that  even  a  rate  of  twenty  HhiilingH  In  the  pound 
upon  it  would  not  suffice  to  cover  the  public  local  ex- 
penditure. Stress  is  also  laid  upon  the  injustice  of  taxing 
feu-duties,  recommended  strongly  in  the  majority  Report, 
although  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  receivers  of 
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no  intereet  whAterer  in  any  inc 
after  th«  f«uing  of  th«  property. 
of  professing  to  be  anxtuusly  declr^ 
r  the  reviTal  of  ajp-icultore,  whilo  proponing 
to  impose  all  rutoa  upon  land  valnos,  ii 
,  m  thft  extreme,  for  Uio  result  of  such  a  moostrotu 
would  go  far   towards  completing   the  ruin 
■■dastry.    A  fow  years  ago  Lord  Milner,  then 
the  Inland  Kovonuo  departaient«  stated  that 
value  uf  Itmds  rated  for  local  purpose*  wu 
while  that  of  other  ratoahle  property,  whtcli 
coTuni   ground    rontii,    wn.s    100.G10.83S/.      Tbu 
tton  against  land   has  increased  greatly  siace 
» <»icaIation  waa  made  ;  Init,  if  the  figures  bo  taken,  Tqr 
■  of  illustration,  am  if  they  were  correct  for  the  preeant 
what  ia  proposed  i»  to  charge  on  property  worth 
50,000,00W.  a  year,  plus  the  annual  \'aluo  of  groun^l 
the  entire  rates  levied  on  property  of  the  anoiial 
of  over  210.000,000/.    Mr  Henry  George  was  fona 
of  Mimrintr  hia  dLsciplus  that  it  was  not  iiecessarj-  to  iakt 
«k»  luid  from  itA  owners,  all  that  was  required  beiog  to 
tut  tbem  out  of  oxl^touce.     Thlti  lesson  appears  to  bavD 
Ww  tiMUiied  tliuruughly  hy  the  advocatea  of  land  Talui 
MdMfttiou.  including  the  Government. 

Tke  truth  is  that  the  only  equitable  method  of  tailing 
Ihit  WkeciriHHl  iuereuiont  in  the  value  of  laud  fur  the  public 
«|«Mkte(».  while  submitting  to  not  a  little  decrement,  iti 
tkuA  of  buying  out  all  owuers  at  a  fair  valuation  for 
lli*  Mktioaalituition  or  mimtcjpalisatioQ  of  the  land;  and 
%  ijaluUar  statement  would  apply  tu  the  Govomment'<f 
HhUM  fur  the  niultiplicattun  uf  omall  holdings  and  allol- 
iit*lkla>  Kor  either  of  these  tremendous  opi>rationa  tJie 
^i^Htry  it*  ooruiinly  not.  prepared  ;  and  the  Govemmcot 
^%v  uot  the  fimrage  to  propoM»  nither  of  thom.  .So  far, 
Wwever,  vm  on-nei-H  of  land  and  other  property  are  con- 
«M«ihL  ftlmost  any  bold  measure  of  tHx-ialism  would  be 
%MH  Wnuwtng  and  oppressive  than  the  annual  crop  of 
«wtui-M.K-iHliBtic  meaMureR  which  has  been  the  characteristic 
ClNfeturu  of  recent  legislation,  particularly  tbat  of  the 
yC4h*tfUt  Gvvommont. 
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XI.— BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  ABROAD. 

Tht  Stock  Exchanae  Official  Irtitiiif/enre  for  1907. 
Kdited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Share  aud  Loan 
Department  of  the  Stock  Exchanj^e.  London  :  Spottia- 
■woodc  1907. 

The  moik  Exchange  Daily  Official  List,  October- 
December,  1897,  and  October-December,  1906.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the  Stock 
Exclmnge,  lyondon. 

TTie Mininif  ManuiU  for  1907.     London:  Skiunor.  1907. 

Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kin^ont 
with  Fmtign  Countries  and  British  Pomessions,  1!*00. 
Two  vols.     (Cd.  'M6G,  352tf.|     London  :  Wyman.  1907. 

J^orty-ninth  Jtepoi-t  of  the  Commissioners  of  His  Afajcsty'a 
Inland  Jievenue,  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1900. 
London :  Darling,  190fi. 

Ectmomic  Enquiries  and  Studies.  By  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
K.C.B.    Two  vols.     Loudon :  Boll.  1901. 


OxE  of  the  most  important  resultii  so  far  achieved  in 
connexion  witii  the  Bscal  policy  propounded  by  the  Tariff 
Reform  Leasue  i.i  the  (stimulus  which  has  been  gii'on  to 
the  careful  and  methodical  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  BritiHh  Empire,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  world.  During  the  digeiission  which 
ha*  fallowed  the  deficiency  of  our  information  with 
regard  to  many  points  connected  with  these  mattorfl  wna 
clearly  demonstrated.  A  great  deal  has  undoubtedly 
been  accomplished  in  the  direction  of  the  acquisition  of 
complete  trade  Htatistics  since  Mr  CUamborhkin  Hmt 
brought  bin  proposals  before  the  public ;  and,  when  the 
provisions  of  the  Census  of  Production  Act  have  been 
brought  fully  into  npnration,  it  nuiy  ruaHoiuibly  be  antici- 
pated that  aome  extremely  useful  data  with  regard  to 
the  value  and  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  United  Kin}{dom  will  be  available. 

But  there  is  one  important  matter  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  seriously  undertaken  hitherto,  and 
that  lit  the  que»tiou  as  to  tho  total  amount  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Britiali  invetitments  abroad. 
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The  importAzice  of  this  enquiry  need  hardly  be  empba- 
sbed;  it  is  one  which  concerns  etateemen,  morchanU, 
■and  traders,  as  well  as  ccononuste,  financierat  bankers, 
asd  Investors.  The  income  tax  returns  to  some  exteat. 
corer  thee*  potntB ;  bat,  for  rensonH  stated  elsowb«rt', 
these  rvtiims  mtnt  ho  regarded  as  so  deficient  in  nuuir 
material  particulars  that  they  are  qaito  ontmstwortlir 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  n  comprehensive  tdun  as  to  tho 
total  of  inich  investmenU  or  of  the  income  earned. 

It  is,  and    probably  always  will    be,  an   oxtrcmeljr 
difficult  matter  to  deal  with,  owing  to  the  limited  and 
tm^itisfiii-cory  nature  of  the  data  nvailablo.     There  are, 
however,  certain  sources  of  iufonuation  which,  in  doq- 
junction  with   the  statements  contained  in  the  retanu 
issued    periodically    by    the    Commissioners    of    Inland 
Kevcnui*.  enable  the  careful  student  of  finance  to  arrive 
at  an  approximnto  idea  as  to  the  total  iunonnt  of  British 
)nveBtmt.''nt8  abroad  and  their  location.    One  of  the  most 
lielpftU   of   tbeso   sources  of   information    ii^   the  officwl 
list  of   the    Ijondun  St^ick  p]x<!hanga      Tlie   tota.1   nomi- 
nal \'alue  of  all    the  Recurities  quoted  in  this  list  on 
Dewmbor  31, 1000,  was  0.321 ,351,897^.    Of  this  huge  total, 
colonial    and     provincial    Ciuvernment   securitiee*    reppo- 
seutcNl  35(i,000,000/. ;  foreign  Government  stocks  (payable 
in  Lon<lon),   1,181,000,000/,;   foreign   Govcrumont   stodcs 
{coupons  payable  abroad),  l,0ys,00d,000/. ;  Indian  railways, 
129..'>O0.000?.  ;   rallwayB,  British   poaqoHsions,   I05.-I00,000i.; 
Amrrican  railroad  ^^tockn  ond  shares.  676,700,OOW.;  Ameri- 
con     railroad    bonds,     665,500.000/. ;    foreign    railways, 
543,000,0001.;    mines,  33,500,000/.;    tea    and    coffee  com- 
|Muie?),  lO.WHl.OOO/.     The  groups  of  socuritios  namt^d  nbove 
do  not   by  any  meaim  exhaust   the  list  of   colonial  aR^| 
foreign  invc^ments  in  which  British  investors  are  eotf^ 
remed,  as  many  of  such   uiidertjikings  are   incladod  in 
thootlirr  headings,  such  as  banking,  financial,  land  and 


investment,  gas,   water,  and  electric  [lighting,  iron,  a 
and  steol,    tramway 
telephone  companies. 


and  steol,    tramway  and  omnibus,  and    telegraph 


Fur  the  puipo^cs  of  aji  investigation  of  this  nature, 
the   London   Stock  Exchange  list,  haa,  however,  certain 
limitations.      There  are    about    10,000  limited    liabili^n 
tfompaniee   registered   at   Somerset  House;  and   of    thul 
Iwtal  tho  London  list  quotes  the  securities  of  only  about 
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1400.  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the 
oflBcial  lists  issued  by  the  provincial  Stock  Exchanges, 
which  coutain  iimumerable  «ecurities  uot  quoted  in 
London.  Even  if  all  these  lists  are  combined,  H.  will  bo 
found  that  many  important  foreign  undertakings  have 
been  omittad ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain  particulars  as  to 
these  concerns,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tlio 
Stock  Exchanyo  Official  Intelligence,  which  valuable  work 
contains  particulars  of  all  the  compames,  homo  and 
foreign,  whoso  securitice  are  dealt  in  or  known  on  any 
of  the  Stock  Exchangos  of  the  United  Kiugdoin. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  urged  that  the  totfl.1  amount 
of  foreign  and  colonial)  securities,  5,500,000,000^,  quoted 
in  the  London  list  is  hold  by  British  invostors.  For 
example,  although  the  liKt  quoteis  foreign  and  colonial 
Government  securities  to  the  amount  of  3,200,000,000/., 
there  is  good  ground  for  stating  that  the  amoimt  of  sucli 
securities  held  in  this  country  cannot  exceed  800,000,000/. 
Then  again,  American  railroad  shares  and  bonds  to  the 
total  of  1,342,200,000/.  are  quoted  in  this  list;  but  the 
amount  of  such  seeunties  held  in  the  United  Kingdom 
can  barely  exceed  one-fourth  of  this  total. 

In  tho  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  comparatively  ea*y 
matter  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  capital  of  British 
companies  engaged  in  business  abroad  is  owned  in  the 
tjnit«?d  Kingdom,  though  in  a  good  many  instances  diffi- 
cultie-s  arise.  For  esample,  it  is  generally  nnderstood 
that  n  considerable  amount  of  the  share  capital  of  the 
Argentine  raiht'ay  companies  ih  held  in  Buenos  Ayree. 
Again,  it  is  known  that  French  invctitors  own  a  large 
proportion  of  the  share  capital  of  the  Rio  Tiuto  mines. 
It  may  also  bo  pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  capital 
of  the  Cantulian  Pacific  Rjiilway  Company  is  held  iu 
Germany,  in  the  United  Slates,  and  iu  Cauada.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount 
of  South  African  mining  capital  held  on  the  Continent. 
The  amount  of  colouiul  and  foreign  Government  stock 
held  by  British  investors  can,  however,  be  apj)roximately 
stated  from  the  (lotails  fumishtKl  in  the  income  t^ 
returns,  which,  it  may  bo  pointed  out,  give  complete 
information  with  regard  to  the  income  derived  from 
holdings  of  tho  Government  stocks  in  practically  every 
^art  of  the   world ;   but  hero   it  is  nccessai-y  to  make 
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proTision  for  accidental  omirfsions  as  well  as  deliberab 
cvaeion.     ConHidorjiblo  difficulUiM  arise  in  connoxion  vit 
the  fonuation  of  anything  like   an   uocurato   esthn&tl 
lu*  to  the  amoant  of  Amcriciin  railroad  capital  held 
English  inveHtors.    The  amount  of  American  scrip  beldi 
this  country  varies  greatly  from  tinio  to  time  ;  but,  aft 
contitiltiiig  many  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  fur 
an  opinion  upon  tbitt  matter,  the  nTiter  has  adopted 
esttmato  upon    tlio  following   basis,  namely,    that 
approximate  amount  of    American  railroad    bond  az 
share  capital  held  in  tho  irnitt-d  Kingdom  Ik  about  ot 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  of  such  capital  quoted  in 
oflicinl  lirtt  of  the  London  Stock  Esclmnge,  that  is  to 
one-fourth   of   1,3^12,200,000/.,  or,  say,  330,000.000^    Ti 
estimate  is  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  tho  fact  that  i 
the  pres4>ut  time  one-fifth  of  the  share  capital   of 
Pennsylvania    liaitroad  Company   is  held    out«ide 
United  States,  that  is  to  «iy,  practically  in  tho  Unit 
Kingdom.    lu  18ft7  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  share  capit 
was  held  outside  the  United  Stnt«(i ;  but  since  then 
amount  of  share  capital    issued    has    been    practical 
doubled,  so  that  it  mny  bo  said  that  the  actual  unioui 
of  Pennnylvania   share  capital    held  in  this  conntry 
about  the  same  as  in  18t)7.     No  data  Irnve  been  compil 
showing  the  proportion  of  bonded  debt  of  tho  Pennsj 
vania  itjiilroad  Company  betd  ouLiide  the  United  Stat 
but  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  tho  amount  consic 
nbly  exceeds  the  share  capital  so  held. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a   fairly  accurate  idea  aa 
whether  such    investments    have    proved   profitable, 
otherwise,  the  approximate  market  value  of  the  »o>curit 
has   been    tistimntcd   on    the   bftsis   of  the   prices 
during  the  lust  quarter  of  I90G.     In  the  cose  of  n( 
quoted  eecuritiee,  other  than  mining  shares,  the  nomii 
issued  rapittil  has  been  valued  at  par. 

Having  defined  the  bases  upon  which  tho  prmcij 
calculations  and  estimates  have  been  formed,  let  us  now 
endeavour  to  stiite  the  reiiults  attained ;  and  in  tlu 
following  tables  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  tl^ 
approximate  amount  of  British  investments  in  all  partil 
of  tbo  world,  together  with  a  rough  classification  of  sue 
investments  and  their  approximate  market  value.  Fid 
the  reasons  named  above,  those  figures  can  only  be 
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America. 

<Amoimta  in  mlUioiu  of  £.    Market  Toloes  in  Italics.) 


Komlna]  amount 
Uai^at  Toluo,     . 

NominoJ  amonnt 
KiLrfceL  vsiui:.     . 

NomiDitl  amount 
Market  Taliie.     . 

Brani: 
Nominal  amoDnt 
HaiiLet  Taine.     . 

drffenline : 
hoaxiaai  amount 
Hu-ket  Value,      , 

Crvguay: 
Hominal  amount 
Uarket  Talue.     . 

N^Mninal  anaODot 
Market  value.     . 

Wiat    Ijidits.   BHlUh 
Gviana,  fte.: 
Nominal  amount 
Uarkvt  value.     . 

Cuba: 

Nomfual  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Pern  <ntd  othrr  South 

Komiual  amount 
Market  value.     . 


TOTA.L: 

Notnlnal  amount 
Harket  value.     . 


Blackt. 


43-0. 
46-1 


SO 
?-8 


25-0 
£{■? 


41-0 
37-0 


13-0 


II' 1 


5-2 
3D 


40 

41 


15*3 


Kailwaji 


Cbnton-  , 

Uon      I 
Mod»,    !„. 

nnaocUJ. 
load,  etc 


164-0 


^lO'O 
3JSU 


ISO 

IS -7 


ino 
:i2t 


1349 

t4JI 


10-1 
9-0 


S-3 


OS 
0-S 


15-a 

14- J 


109-5 

150 -r 


704-1 


luiiHnu, 


in- 1 


10-7 
is.'-.> 


13-4 
NO 


6-3 

6-0 


12-2 

U-0 


1-4 
t-H 


I'O 

i-a 


ao-i 

84-a 


2-3 
3-(> 


7-0 


Hi 


r-o 
j-ft 


fia-fl 

f2T-0 


O-l 


D'S 
O'S 


32-9 


2+-0 
mB-0 


•oa-0 

•tS'O 


u-a 


(.•-a 


is-o 


50 


SO 
S-0 


do 

CO 


3*2 
3-9 


t85'0 


195-2 


Total. 


2.'>l-fl 


445' 7 
MW5 


H-ft 
B3-S 


SA'ft 


ZOA'l 
8fff-6 


34- B 


12-a 


22-2 
2?- 3 


43- S 


UOT-a 
t!70-3 


*  ladDdtiiB  BrltLib  Inildf d«i  gf  tha  acrlp  <rf  tha  iDtarnatknul  ItarauitUa  UarliH  anil  tb* 
rnilMl  8(>Ua  aisal  CorpuraLkjii. 

t  IiMiliiJliiI  tiie  ntln-te  jiiCHluclug  voMiiBiiica. 

J  ladvdlns  tha  M«ultie»  oi  tike  Feruvlui  Oofporatloa. 
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forward  as,  in  many  casea,  the  roughest  of  estunates ;  &t 
the  same  time  it  may  be  claimed  that  they  have  been 
very  carefully  sifted,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  present 
as  &ir  a  general  statement  of  the  amount  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  our  colonial  and  foreign  invest- 
ments as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  the  available  data. 


Africa. 

{Amounts  in  miUtons  of  £,    Market  valaes  in  italics.) 


— 

Oovera- 

maDt 

Storki 

BaUwajL 

Ooipon- 
tlon 

Btocki, 
BuUdk, 
ntuaclml, 
Land,  etc 

Hinaa. 

Ulvwl- 

TcruL. 

Effjfpl: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Wt€t  Coast  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Cape  of  Gooil  Hope  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value,     , 

Transvaal  and  Orang 
Hiver  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     , 

Natal  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value,     , 

East  Africa : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

lihodeaia,  etc. 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value,     . 

5 

18-0 
18-4 

4-2 
4-0 

38-8 

38-0 

:to-o 
ia-!» 

18-2 

1-7 
1-5 

3-0 
3-0 

1-8 
1-6 

1-0 
1-0 

0-8 
0-7 

5-0 

5-0 

13  0 

10-7 

12-1 
13-9 

1-7 

5-5 
61 

11-0 
11-2 

2(1 
2-9 

2-4 
10 

11-0 
50 

7-2 

38-0 

153-0 
198- 0 

1-5 
10 

41  0 
2S-2 

16-0 

37-0 

5-5 

e-0 

14-0 
15-0 

25- 0 
22-0 

6-8 

5-4 

5-0 
50 

0-0 
4-0 

50-S 
7i-8 

25*3 
«■? 

671 
9S-7 

225 -fl 
26G-1 

.■i(V6 
2S-2 

lo-o 

10-0 

60-6 
40-9 

ToTAi,: 
Nominal  amount 

Market  value. 

114-7 
1J2-5 

20-0 
23-0 

32-7 

35-8 

2181 

269-2 

78-3 
•J4-4 

468-7 
63S-4 
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■ 

TT 

L 

BtoOkiL 

lUaniB. 

BladU. 

BMktar, 

Hommm, 

HUM. 

Iwwoat. 

XOUL. 

^HMm,    Ourma,    and 

^V  Nomitwl  unooBt 
HaHcM  Tiilue.    .    . 

1X8-S 

180*8 

8-0 

7-8 

40-0 

China: 
NouliMtl  amount      , 
HnricBt  value,     .     . 

8B-0 
SB-A 

2-0 

a-0 

8*5 

5-5 

1-0 
1-0 

lO'O 

ISO 

47S 

«>-o 

Japan  i 

Noiulti&l  lunonnt 
ICkrkvt  villa*.     .     , 

M-0 

BO'l 

I'D 

0'» 

3-S 
5-0 

•' 

4-0 

OS'S 

WO 

Pmia.  «te. : 

** 
t  ■ 

■  B 

1-0 
70 

30 

*0 

|jtaBrra(/«       StiUemmts, 

NomiiMl  Amount 
Market  rnluc.     .     . 

3-0 
5*0 

■  « 

•  • 

«  ■ 
•  • 

lO'O 

lO-O 

IB'O 

iS-0 

Torr*L: 

Numiual  aiiiounl      . 
Marbei  viUuc.     .    . 

Sll-fl 

joa-4 

1:12 -0 

10-0 
£8-5 

8'3 

a-a 

73- U 

430-5 
4Sl$ 

AUflTRALASU. 
(Anounis  la  mlUkuut  of  £.    HoriccC  vaIoui  is  It&lIaL) 


WUTUlk' 

ntnl 
■UNki. 


Cmwntlan  , 
m«b.  BuiL-  I 
Ins,  Huknclkl,  i 


UIOM. 


Xotalnal  aaouDt 
UukBt  value    , 


300-1 


40'D 


as-o 


SB- 1) 
fia-5 


TDTAk 


S4A-1 
«7-T 
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(Amounts  in  inillioii--' 


France,  German!/,  Jlol 
land,        liflijluiik. 
and  Denvuirl: : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Strrdm and  Nonro-j 
Nomlunl  iinioutit 
Market  value.     . 

Itaiy,    Avstria. 
Switsertaii'l  ■ 
Nomlnnl  aiDom  ' 
Market  vnlut.'. 

Spain  : 
Nominal  niioi 
Market  v^kli^" 

Portttiinl  t 
Noiiii[iiii  ''  < 
Miirkfi 

Turkni.    <. 

II'"'   ■■ 
II II'!  ■■ 

Nllllli!!  < 

M,. 

Tt.i  ■ 
,\-. 
SI  - 


lie 


y-  British  capItolisU 
roBS  can  be  given 
:  they  will  ini^cate 
must  be  iucladed  in 
iral  only.  In  the  esse 
765,000Z.  of  the  share 

I  r:iSr  ipon  the  conversion  of 

'  ,-  _    2?  5»se  of  the  United  IW!- 

'-■'■"'         ,ii-iipital  has  recently  been 
_..-r.  Jc  1^70,000/.  by  nominal 
mie  two  compauies  alone 
.    a   iJilition   to  the   nominal 
.^    nica  was  not  subscribed  by 
^-  jiocher  illustration,  it  may 
uii::on  and  preferred  stocks  ot 
^ ,  ..-yorition  were  introduced  into 
.csiderable  discount.      Then, 
3. , .    ae  White  Star  Line  received 
_    ',t)00/.  share    of    the    Oceanic 
.  -toioh  40002.  was  paid  in  ciish 
..^^tt  and  preferred  shares  of  the 
_____^  "liirine  Company. 

.    -eccion  of  the  market,  we  may 

-liaarj-  stock  of  the  Grand  Trunk 

uidda  was  issued  at  a  huge  dia- 

.  <ook  having  been  made  at  75^ 

s  .il^o  necessaiy  to  emphasise  the 

.=i.--ii;n  Government  loans  have  been 

.    _M.vunts  ;  and  that  enormous  addi- 

i,  ^'^rticularly  in  recent   years,  by 

.,_-  :i  interest  and  dividends.     Finally 

j^i.  :i:o  most  important  consideration 

__.  :._.i  -portion  of  the  nominal  capital  of 

■.-:^a  investments  represents  capital 

.>.  •.'*■  s^Hjdwill  or  in  payment  of  conces- 

^  -3.srvl.  then,  to  all  these  circumstances, 

w'Ttued   that,   so   far  as  the  capital 

'u^.^-■u<^.  Britain's  foreign  and  colonial 

■iv^fd  exceedingly  remunerative.    The 

:v    -ivvine  which  it  may  be  estimated  is 

v»iii:ry  from  its  investment  of  capital 

.i5i»icrvd  later. 
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jriie  geographical  distribution  of  ihcNo  inTCstmonto 
fail  to  excite  n  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
ricKi,  foresight,  prudence,  and  eouuU  pructtcal  sense 
fBritish  investors  as  a  whole.  Generally  speaking,  they 
to  have  grasped  the  danger  of  putting  too  many 
tto  one  basket;  and  the  figures  contained  in  the 
bregoiug  tables  show  clearly  that  the  fairest  and  moat 
iociive  portions  of  the  world  are  being  developed 
eJy,  and  in  many  cases  entirely,  by  British  capital. 
I  spreading  of  invostmonts  over  practically  the  whole 
jrorid  liiis  the  further  advantage  that  any  grejit  com* 
erctat  depression,  any  great  failure  of  agriculture,  or 
Ijr  outbreak  of  war  or  revolution,  does  not,  involvo  such 
jwioiia  consoquences  to  this  country  as  would  ensue  if  an 
lae  proportion  of  our  investments  had  been  placed  in 
it  portion  of  the  world  where  such  events  occurred. 
ad,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commercijJ  depression  of 
Boo  portion  of  the  world  is  nearly  always  sot  off  by  the 
proiperity  of  some  other  portion  in  which  we  arc  iuter- 
Mted.  For  example,  during  the  ItusMu-Japanese  war, 
BMidorablo  depression  was  experienced  in  the  Far- 
em  trade,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  groat 
srity  in  the  Argentine  and  the  United  States.  At 
wis  present  time  the  depression  in  South  Africa  is  acute, 
i'ut  the  abundant  pro«iK'rity  of  Canada  ia  beyond  question. 
Agiiin,  while  tliu  unrest  in  India  and  Kgy\}l  is  creating  a. 
Mrtain  feeling  of  nerx-ousness  which  may  ultimately  lead 
^  Dafavourable  busiuess  conditions,  holders  of  Austral- 
Mian  securities  are  greatly  cheered  bj'  the  promifling 
"talo  of  business  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  cannot  be 
«<ml)ted  that,  if  France  had  made  a  world-wide  distrihu* 
"on  of  her  foreign  investments,  in«(^*ad  of  phiring  so 
'^tgo  a  portion  of  her  capit&l  in  Russian  securities,  she 
^ould  be  far  richer  even  than  she  is  to-day. 

The  more  ritisely  this  question  is  studied  by  investors, 
_uiO  more  convinced  they  are  likely  to  bncomo  as  to  the 
Ivontogcs  to  bo  derived  from  n  wide  geographical 
Btiiliutiun  of  capital.  Of  course  caution  must  be 
cised;  and  money  should  not  be  invented  in  a 
Wiintr>-  which  lum  reached  a  point  when  it  may  rooson- 
"■^^y  he  anticipated  that  its  commercial  prosperity  shows 
*  tendency  towards  contraction. 

la  order  to  show  the  growth  and  the  direction  of 


2'*'1  .:   :S    ABROAD 

'-''"'  _•  -:io  past  (lecado,  siiiillir 

'""'  J  :ho  estimated  amouiib 
"'"''                                                   .-    T.::::  as  folluwy  : 

tli- 

nl" 

„j  i-rs-t  viilups  In  iiiiliis.) 


lii'ii 


Kinntiirinl, 
L;iiii].  I'll'. 


J.'/'S  111  li-S        ji'"-' 


i  -ii  ii'.i    .    'I'D      r.-j'rt      :;i:f':. 

■ .' ■ '.'  >  7  -0 ■  >i        Ml' L'        !'■■"■  J 


IJ-ii  :i'2        (i'">        'I'd        Ji^T 

-■i  .■.'■y         ('■'.■         .H-:'         -Jl-i 


;  *'  r 

■i-r. 

(1- 

■  » 

I'll 

i:.'T 

N".' 

ii'.f 

II- 

>r 

■1  '  1 

;;;'l 

r.P'7 

;;■-■< 

>■■  ■  t) 

ii::. 

'j'j 

( 'il 

*  '-"> 

i"<-: 

ff'C. 

L"! 

li'S 

■S\  ■  Ti 

."-■:; 

W 

.■; '  0 

i'<  :' 

;•■!! 

(i'7 

-. 

1 

:mi 

.>,,.  • 

•'■■7 

('■,'.■ 

■/  ■ 

.') 

-'■; 

■ji-l 

i'-i 


l-ll 

<-\l 

■111 

^■^ 

l-ll 

1'^ 

1.1 

:i- : 

'■■I  ..       '       ..  ..  -J.-.n         ;;;i'l 


,:■;■,■.      i.'ii  'II        i[i'C.      ij'ii     iri'f*      7.m>'.'« 
;',-'.;      r,:i-j-:i       4"-h      ]2--i      }"'<-i'.      .v,:i-i 
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Africa. 

(Amounta  in  millions  of  £.     Market  TaJnes  in  Italics.) 


Ootwn- 
mont 
Btocb. 

1 

Ballwftri. 

Ccvpoia- 

tlOD 

Btooki, 
Bmnkiiig, 

HlDM. 

HUcel- 
Uoeooi. 

TOtiL. 

in&l  amount 
:et  value.     .     . 

'oast: 

Inal  amount 

::et  value. 

f  Good  Sope  : 
inal  amount 
:et  value. 

•aal  and  Orange 

ver; 

inal  amount 

let  value . 

inal  amount 
tet  value.     .     . 

l/rica: 
inal  amoODt 
let  value. 

rio,  etc.  : 
linal  amount 
Icet  value. 

29-0 
SO'5 

280 
31-9 

2-B 
2-7 

5-0 
5-9 

" 

1-0 
i-S 

0-6 
0-6 

1-B 
8-9 

80 
4-7 

0-8 
I'O 

e 

ae 

193 

0 
0 

18 

ai 

6 

7 

0 
0 

■6 
■4 

■B 

12-0 

mo 

8-0 
8-1 

TO 
8-4 

16-0 
ISO 

2-0 
3-0 

SO 
8-0 

6-0 
6-0 

48-0 

ei-7 

8-6 
8-7 

43-0 
89-9 

142-8 
846-4 

8-S 

9-8 

8-0 
8-0 

28-S 

1I7-6 

I  Inal  amount 
ket  value.     .     . 

U*6 
710 

■■ 

6-8 
10-4 

148-8 
0^-7 

47-0 
70-S 

905-0 
ttU-0 

207.— Ab.  41S. 
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BrittHh  investments  abroad  during  the  jt 
tables  have  been  prepared  giving  the  i 
for  tho  year  1897,  the  details  being  as  ' 


America. 

(Aniounta  In  millions  of  £.     Market 


Canada : 
Nominal  nmoiint 
Market  value.     . 

United  Slates : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  volav. 

Mexleo : 

Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Sraztl: 

Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     , 

Ari/cntinf : 

Noiiiinn,!  amount 
Market  value. 

Vnigiiny  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Chili: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

West    Indies,    Brilinh 
Guiana,  e/c; 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value. 

CvImi  : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .      . 

I'fru  and  nihrr  Svu!!, 
A  iiifriain  Kcpub/ii:-: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value. 

Total : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 


Govern- 
ment 

Btouka 


C..: 


Ball  way*.  I  „. 

[. 


34-3 


7-0 
6-2 


18-0    I 
!    13-0     ■ 


](i-(. 

./■; 


81) -0 

eio 


240-t> 


1:: 


Ml  *>'L'l' 

!;iiir»Ill. 


.c^   XKfcH  valoea  In  italics.) 


TOTU. 


(J -3 

SB-O 
39-0 

2S1-8 

au-a 

• 

10-0 
11-5 

9B-S 

aoe 

■  7 

•■ 

8-0 

ao 

13-2 
XS'O 

rs 

■■ 

30 
S-0 

4-0 
IS 

__ 

5-0 
6-0 

50 
SO 

*-5 
3-S 

1-4 
6S 

460 
BOS 

2ao-5 

34S-6 
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iiiid 


iiit 


iiiount 
liue.     , 


li  amount 
:  value.     . 

'.    Greece,    Bvl- 
■  rill,  Aoumania, 
'Iff  !>'rrvia: 
■iuinal  amODnt 
LTlcet  vmloe.     , 

nia : 

omlnal  Ainoimt 

Krket  Tslne.     . 


18-0 
17- 1 


8-0 
8-7 


18-0 
10-B 


8-0 
6-0 


80 


81*0 


84-0 
34-9 


•I'E. 
Market  values  ia  italics.) 


Kail  ways. 


Corpora- 
tion 
Btoolu, 
BmnUog, 
FlnuicW, 
lipoid,  Me. 


VlnM. 


18-0 
16-7 


20 
IS 


160 


8-0 
5-0 


8-0 
4-5 


HiKcl- 

laoaoiu. 


10-2 
9-8 


60 
61 


2-0 
80 


0-6 
0-5 


160 
20-0 


0-6 


BO 
6-S 


25 
2S 


12 


12 
12 


Total. 


64*0 


13-6 
18-8 


41-0 
W-8 


87-0 
88-0 


13-6 


54-2 
«0-fi 


420 
430 


Ai.: 

omlnal  HDOUDt 

Aikrt  nine.     . 


109*0 
S6-0 


67*8 

&-3 


10-0 


170 

30-9 


72 
7J8 


260-2 


!t  is  qnifce  impracticable  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
de  to  tonch  even  ligbtiy  npon  all  the  noteworthy 
oree  bronght  out  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  groups 
Ignree ;  it  will,  however,  be  desirable  to  direct  atten- 
i  to  some  of  the  broad  general  conclusions  which  may 
Irawn. 

Ot  the  many  important  points  rerealed  the  most 
king  is  perhaps  the  growth  of  these  inTestmente; 
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Asia.  -'* 

(Amoanta  In  millions  or  a.    aa*^ 


iawls  of  ibe  principal 
t  iMve  been  ^lunmarised. 

^  tildes  In  italics,  i 


India,     Biinna     and 

Ceyion: 

Nominal  amoont      .     lOB'O 

Uorket  value.     ,     .      ItVO 


China: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value .     .     . 

Japan : 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 

Persia,  etc. : 

Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     , 

StraiU        Settkmenta, 
Bomfo,  tie,  ; 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     . 

Total: 
Nominal  amount 
Market  value.     .     . 


Oorern-  I 
nant     i  lUUv   " 
Stodki. 


^:5»  mi. 


AucnIjabL  |      bnpt. 


IBM.      HOT. 


•^    .  1  frt'-f  r — nr  ' 


16'l>     ,_!■*" 


10-^  I 

as 


8>e 


1-9    vi 

*s   e-s 


■'■■i 


,^  (  lU' 


rj-o 


48-0 
60-5 


NW'i 


(0-0   36-^0 


410   30  S 

3S0   430 


50-0    4H'0 


fifj-.T   ;i.?<i    b'3-"  7J'& 


M6-1323-S  201-5265  i 


aT-T109'D 


30-0  57-1 
346  « I 


16-3  IP'd 
J9-S  li-t 


21-5  17-11 
38-6  SOI 


HT-0  73' I 


(Amounts  in 


Nominal  aiuouiK 
Market  value.     . 


«te«  Ixi-BSTHENTH  ABROAD,  tncluding 
Aforance,  and  mercantile  houses  and 
,t>  in  land,  etc. 


VMiMlunoanL 

Approiimmte  niBrkct  nine 

i,.M).DOO,000 

j.ao.000.000 
:»,«»,  000 

2,560,000,000 
3,220,000,000 

670,000,000 

g^ 


3i»  «VPort  the  general  allegatioo 
because  our  imports  exceed 
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on    the   contrary,    they   afford  conclusive 
I'll  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  this  country 
i-ent  ihat  it   is    uooessary  to    find   an   outlet   for 
{able  investment  abroad. 

iiuM-iwiseof  750.000.000^  .-«hown  in  tho  total  amount 
fi'r^igt)  iDvoctinenti^  nui^it  not  )>c  1-n.ken  lo  imply 
t  dunn^  the  pant  ten  years  the  average  annual  amount 
ahroad  by  this  conntrj'  has  been  75.000,0004. 
roottunii  stated  in  an  tiarliur  part  ut'  this  article,  a 
Midernble  proportion  of  this  increaae  may  ho  taken  as 
resLinting  purely  nominal  additions.  Then  again,  no 
oriHidrrable  proportion  of  the  apparent  jrrowtb  may 
a1  tributed  to  the  fact  that  the  more  recent  books  of 
'oronoo  are  verj-  much  more  complcto  than  thoy  were 
on  yejiTK  ago;  moreover,  many  private  companies  in 
pxlsteoce  prior  to  1897  have,  dnrini^  the  decade,  offered 
Lboir  capital  fur  iiubHcnptiun  Ut  thii  public.  But,  after 
nutlcing  every  allowance  for  these  ciroumataneeii,  it  will 
Iw  rnnceded  that  the  anioitiit  of  money  invested  abroad 
uy  ihiit  country  is  a  ert'ut  and  rapidly  (jruwinK  total,  Tho 
jiixteut  of  the  growth  of  Great  Britain's  foreign  invest- 
ments is  nil  tho  more  remarkable  when  consideration 
iM  given  to  the  fact  that  during  the  two  ycmrs  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Boer  war  the  export 
jl  Hritiah  capital  wu»  HubstanLiiilly  diminifihcd.  Tho  total 
jnnount  uf  capital  subKunbed  for  foreign  and  colonial  in- 
ireBtm«mt  during  IWMI  was  upwards  of  70.000,000/.;  and 
Idle  total  amount  for  thu  tun  ycuni  prulNibly  wull  cxcetxls 
KO.OOO.OOOf. 

Of  the  many  influences  which  have  encouraged  the 
investment  of  British  capibil  outside  the  United  King- 
lom,  the  moMt  potent  has  undoubtedly  bccu  the  higher 
p&tum  affoi'ded  by  such  iuvc8tmcnt».  An  foreign  countries 
tiav«  grasped  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  the 
)p(;niug  up  of  their  commerce  and  industries  with  the 
lid  of  foreign  capital,  tbcir  standard  of  commercial 
EDoraiity  has  been  raised ;  and  British  investors  now 
feel  assured  that  their  right-s  in  foreign  countries  will, 
irith  one  or  two  exceptions,  be  tut  »crupuluU!tly  obnerved 
18  at  home.  Another  important  influence  which  has 
Itrocted  the  stroam  of  invostmont  abroad  is  tho  fact 
tbat,  when  once  an  enterprise,  such  as  u  railway  in  a  new 
fertile   country — for  example,    the   Argentine— has 


■ 


200 
ohitii 


ABROAU 

from    time  to  time  to 

order  to   provide  fnr  the 

■  ■iilTliriinl  facilities  requirwl 


iaUMO.000^  by  far  the  lar^e<t 
1^  Cbo  American  continunU. 
•uch  has  taken  place  in  tb^' 
-nrtit  miirUpt  valuo  of  Brit-i«l) 
'oitud  StatAg,  ArgHDLiua.  and 
'  is  piirticularty  noticeable. 
,  :.  t«l  increase  of  vaiuotions 
rise  which  occuri^  during 
in  the   prirr  of   Amerioin 
^  (te   close  of   190G  a  notable  fall 
aggregate  market  value  of  thew 
-xiU  very  much  hif^hftr  than   they 
i«ibui.  Argentine,  Braziliun.  Me:[i* 
.  k»  shares   hIho   hIiiiw  n  material 
_  *,^.„  compared  with  the  prictw 
^able  rise  in  the  quotation  for 
-  itiliied  .Hubritiintiulty  U)  tht*  valup 
^  L'aimda;   while   the   prospitroua 
inins  industry  has  been  followed 
in  the  value  of  Ameriran   mining 
JttmS»    vhared     have    hIku    iuareaned 
k*  ttDce  1897  ;  and  an  import^uit  bat 
•f^rvtttie  has  taken  place  in  the  market 
^    liuid    and    tnvoKtmcnt    compnnieii' 
-  oaoot  ill  trade  and  commerce  appears, 
p   btfen    wideHpreiid     throughout     the 
aud  even  the  smaller  republics, 
Kpnador,  Colombia,  Peni,  ete,,  havo, 
■V  lb*  Appreciation  in  the  value  of  tlrittjil 


point  with  regard  to  our  invtw 
bi««n  the  growth  of  the  anumnt  lent 
BO  doubt  in   some   nieaHuro   to  the 

by   the  Indian  Oovernment  to  tfa«, 
t  expropriated   railwnyH,  the  Indi 
^  act  make  nearly  Riich  a  favnurab 

The   dfipre-wion    in    the  Indian   t 
iTourably  affected  the  figures  of  our 
The  rooont  improvement  in  the  tea 
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i 
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trade  is  a  welcome  Fcatut-o ;  and  tbcro  soems  ground  for 
tht*  (x'lief  thnt  this  importaDt  induntry  will  soon  eujoy 
a  large  meHstire  of  it«  old  prosperity.  A  connderuble 
amount  of  British  oupital  uppem-s  tu  be  finding  its  way 
ito  China  and  tho  Straits  Settlements. 
The  principal  feature  with  regard  to  oar  African 
inveatmentA  is  the  enormous  depreciation  (about 
150,000,000^)  which  htw  taken  plnce  in  the  markut  value 
of  Triinnvaal  niJuinK  shan-'s;  aud  this  notwithstandiug 
thti  stfjuly  progress  which  has  boon  made  by  that  im- 
>rtant  iudustry  xiuco  the  end  of  the  butt  Boer  war.  Tlie 
^ti6i  African  mining  industry  was  practically  unknown 
to  the  investing  public  in  ISHT.  In  1900  a  coneidcrnblo 
nniouut  uf  capital  wa>i  HubHcnb«d  in  thin  country  for 
West  African  mining  venturee ;  but,  since  then,  the 
market  haa  uiiderg(>n*^<  many  virirMiiiideH,  uiid  (.lit;  Industry 
now  appears  to  be  making  Hubstantial  headway.  The 
maxket  vahie  of  the  capitnl  of  the  Do  BoerH  Company 
has  incroused  enormously  iiinvc  1897;  and  tbe  Cape  cuppcr- 
niining  industry  uIho  iippearv  to  be  enjoying  a  largo 
measure  of  prosperity.  Tho  Premier  Diamond  Mine  bait 
added  a  oouKiderable  amount  to  the  market  value  of 
Trauavoal  mining  shares. 

Although  the  popularity  of  Egyptian  Government 
issues  appear?  to  be  waning  in  this  countrj-,  there  liae 
daring  the  past  Are  years  been  a  large  influx  of 
British  capital  mto  Egyptian  irrigation,  land,  aud  other 
_Oommer*:ial  onterpriHOH.  It  seenui  probable,  however, 
lat  recent  events  in  Egypt  may  tend  to  rOBtrict  the 
irther  flow  of  British  capital  into  the  country,  at  least 
for  Home  little  time ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fanciful  prioea 
at  which  land  is  now  valued  in  Egypt,  British  investors 
will  have  little  cause  to  regret  tho  diversion  of  their 
investments  to  countries  offering  less  pro»i{}ect  of  violent 
fluctuations  in  land  valueB.  The  price  of  Sue/,  Canal  shares. 
However,  is  materially  higher  than  it  was  in  liJOT. 

The  oommercial  stagnation  which  has  prevailed  in 
Lustra! ia  for  Heveral  years,  owing  primarily  to  the 
coiiliimed  dixjught-,  is  reflected  in  the  foregoing  figures; 
and  it  will  bo  observed  that  our  investments  in  tho 
Commonwealth  have  bo«n  practically  statloiutry  during 
the  decade.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  all  high- 
olaas  securities,  from  Consols  downwards,  has  of  course 
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a.fTected  Colonial  Government  securities  adversely ;  and 
this  depreciation  would  unquestioruibly  linvo  boen  more 
marked  but  for  tho  fact  that,  under  the  Colonial  Stock 
Acts,  trustees  are  empowered  to  iuveat  in  tho  nominal 
and  inscribed  stocks  of  practically  all  the  great  Colonies. 
Happily  there  is  now  a.  vory  much  briKhter  outlook  for 
Australian  commerce  in  general  and  the  wool  iadusiry 
in  particular ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Australasia  are  about  W 
enjoy  another  spell  of  great  prosperity. 

Kurope  is  the  only  continent  in  which  there  has  been 
n  marked  tendency  to  decrease  in  the  amount  of  British  i 
invostmentA  during    the   period    covered   by  the    tablea..] 
There  is  a  very  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  holdings  o£^ 
European  Government  issuos  and  also  European  railway 
securities  generally.     The  value  of  our  European  mininfr 
investmenta,  however,  shows  a  material  incrniu«),  pruoti- 
ically  the  whole  of  which  may  bo  attributed  to  the  riso 
'  in  tho  price  of  the  shares  o£  tho  Rio  Tinto  Company. 
British  investments  in  Russian  KeeuritleK  have  shown  a. 
Ht'Oady  decline  for  many  years  past,  but  there  has  Iat«ly 
been  a  tendency  the  othor  way;  and  tbore  is  probably 
more  KusHian  Government  stock  in  this  country  at  thm\ 
present   time  than   there  has  been   for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  past.     A  substantial  amount  of  British^ 
capital  has  been  invested  in  the  Baku  oil  industry,  with, 
genentlly  speaking,  disastrous  results. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  nature  of 
our  foreign  and  colonial  investments  at  tho  ond  of  18S7 
and  1906. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  not  only  have  British  investors 
spread  their  investinentM  practically  all  over  the  world* 
but  they  have  contrived  to  place  money  in  nearly  eveiy 
conceivable  form  of  commercial  enterprise.  Govommont 
issues  naturally  ahiiorb  a  largo  proportion  of  the  total. 
but  during  the  period  under  review  the  greatest  expansion 
of  our  invoetment  bcu)  been  in  the  direction  of  railway 
undertakings.  Foreign  banking  and  land  euterpriaea 
also  account  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  tho  growth ; 
but  the  iiu'reased  amounts  provided  for  mining  ventures 
attract  most  attention.  The  huge  sum  invested  in  these 
enterprises  is  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  foatnrM 
revealed  by  the  foregoing  tables.    It  may  be  pointed  out  J 
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Amartta. 

letniiud  lunounl 


lSO-7  iff-3  7a)-s'3SS-.i 


aroliiA]  atconnt 
Miu-kct  v^ue     . 


A/ricn, 

inal  (unauat 
kct  vmlue    . 

Afia. 


AMttmtoMiiu 

Koinlaa]  Mnonnl 
Marhet  vaIho     . 

Nominal  junount 
Marfcct  valii« 


*TnTAL. 
Mnliislftiiiouat 
Ut  value 


Oo»«twi>wit 
SlodB. 


iMO.  uor. 


Itt-T    04  3 
f/a- a,  71 -n 


57-71CW0 
«-Z  930 


KaUiraj*- 


IVM.      1(07 


38  5 


132-61  BB-I 


U8-614IC  aa-fi;  ja 


Corporatloa 
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H«iiUu|t. 
ritiiiniilitl. 


UWtk      IMT 
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we  as-i) 


M-h 


32-7     »• 
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16'0     8.fi 


WO)  ae-f) 


a9'0  57-1  ifl-a  wo 

34  e,  49-2   19-3  WO 


Hindi. 


IWMl      I8n 


M-S 


■1 148-3 

■AS^-7 


41-0 
38-0 


jn-3 

M-6 


17-0 
jO-9 


I7I-11OO-0  3H  san'-i 


UlieeDaae- 

OIM. 


loos.    im. 


lOS-SllO-8 


*7-l> 
70-6 


73-0  4e-« 


sa-o: 


49-0 
M-0 


87-0  7S« 


(«l  S 


383-8 


that,  notwithstanding  the  wholusalo  dopruciution  which 
ba«  boen  oxperionc«<l  in  the  vnhi«  of  TrHnsviml  niiuing 
shareH,  them  hun  Xnaen  so  considerable  an  apprecintion  in 
tbe  Talue  of  onr  mining  investments  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  —  chiefly  the  diiimond  and  copper  mining 
co[iipunic» — that  mining  invtmlnioutA  tis  u  whole  wtill 
►how  a  very  natirfactory  profit. 

Tbo  question  as  to  the  amount  of  cApitnl  invtwtod  by 
the  mother-country  in  the  colonies  and  dependencies  is 
one  of  eunsiderable  interwt  at  the  present  timo.  Taking 
tt  separately  the  figures  for  the  colonies  and  depcnd- 
ctice,  and  thotte  relating  to  foreign  countrieH,  we  arrive 
the  following  approximate  totals,  viz. : 

lUUt.  IWI. 

tlmftLr4iuaotintof  RritUh  ixpitaliiiv^itt«(l                t  t. 

knBHtUhceloniManddflpendonclM      .  1,(UU,IUI),0UU  l,183,UUl>,0il» 
ttcHamMinlof  tint  bli  capital  iiiv^«t«d 

Bi«a  OQDtitrica        ....  l.Stfl.OOtt.DW  1,218,000,000 


ToUl 


3,180,000,000    2,400,000,000 
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ft  i»a  coTHNis  and  slgnlficaut  circumstance  that  HritUJi 
^MHtBUBts  abroad  Hro  fibout  cvnnly  divided  between  our 
and  foreign  countries. 
tli«  foregoing  flgurcK  it  may  be  asmimed  tlwt 
ilk*  cufaiiM^  nod  dependencies  staud  to  pay  the  mother- 
flWMtttey  about  T.ifiOO,QOOL  per  annum  by  way  of  intomt 
Upon  ittv«H*tnie-ntti,  aaouming  that  the  return  on  such  in 
v^gmwotiii  18  4^  perc«nt.  perar.num.  It  is  worthy  of  notio 
IB  ootuit.'xiutt  with  this  qul^HtiuI)  thitt,  while  tho  exoMSi 
the  value  of  imports  over  exports  from  foreign  countries 
iato  tho  Tnited  Kingdom  during  tho  year  1003  amouuUxI 
ha  i;S).i>4*.00(H..  the  excess  of  the  value  of  imports  over 
«Kportti  in  the  ciise  of  the  colonies  antl  doiMmdmiriw 
dttriuK  the  same  period  only  amounted  to  28,lIoAI<W/. 
Kixim  the  Boaitl  of  Trade  returns  it  appears  that  the  net 
trade  hnhinces  for  the  colonies  and  dependencieH  (ind 
ImrMKU  couuti'iee  respectively  for  1900  were  oa  follows: 


OolonlMand 
depeodiMKlMt 
Imporbt:  a 

Praduet« lU.IS&.OOU 

Specie 38,»U,0W 


Z1.787.0W 


Total  value  of  Imporle  . 

tEs  porta: 

UriiUh  products  . 

Coloatal  KUd  foraigii  produeU 

8p»cf« 

ToUl  ralu«  o(  «2port«    . 
Kxi;«H)  of  iiBporta  . 


ieo,7oa,i»o      <0o.5io.OM 


ISl.Ml.OOO 

0,300.  OOO 

9I,(M6,000 


8U  .234  .000 

76.70rt.lW0 
3O,S3fl,U00 


163.503,  WO 
28.115.000 


SBU.HO.OW 
19O,iH4,M0 


Apparontly,  therefore,  tho  colonies  and  dependencies 
avuiX  the  motber-country  only  28,115,000^  in  liqaidatJoD 
ikf  their  indebtedness  for  interest  {estimated  at  73,000,0001). 
Tht'  Board  of  Trade  figures  do  not,  however,  give  a  com- 
pivbonsivo  idea  of  tho  entire  commercial  and  financial 
tnuiMictions  between  the  mother- country  and  tho  coloniei^ 
Vqv  exumple,  the  oflicial  returuM  do  not  take  cogtiis&nM 
vM  I  he  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  prooEoiu 
fttouea ;  nor  do  the  returns  includo  a  whole  host  of  other 
^HMimiercial  iransat-'ttouti  which  muterially  affect  tho 
baluuco  of  trade.  The  value  of  prm-ious  Htoue«  imported 
during  l^Oti  was  upwai-ds  of  10.000 .000/..  the  great  bulk  of 
wUlch  n>prosent-od  diamonds  from  t3outb  Africa.  Adding, 
iWu.  thid  Mum  of  10,000,000/.  to  the  excess  of  Unpgtte 
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shown  above,  it  would  appear  that  to  one  way  and 
another  tho  colnnien  nnd  (lependencies  sent  nn  about 
38,000,000/.  towards  the  discharge  of  their  iudobtodnesa 
for  interest.  As  to  the  balance  of  their  cstimatod  in- 
debtedness— 35,O(X),000/.— this  wan  preHumably  met  by  the 
excess  of  the  exports  from  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
to  foretKU  countries  over  their  imports  from  the  latter. 
It  raimot  bf  elaimod  that  tho  foregoing  statoineut  ia  any- 
thing mure  tbati  a  very  rough  and  incomplete  outhne  of 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  mother-country 
and  the  colonies  during  1006,  aa  it  is  impossiblo  to  go  Into 
all  tho  minor  «[ utiKtiotiK  involved,  Kucb  an  the  eamtn^H  of 
BritiMb  xhipping  and  insurance  companies,  etc 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  briotty  the  effect  which 
this  huge  tnv(*Mtinent  of  capitJil  abroad  hfiN  in  the  liquida- 
tion of  our  foreign  trade  indebtedness.  It  may  be  assumed 
thAt  the  average  rate  of  interent  oHmixl  on  tho  total  of 
say  ;*.!  50,(X)O,nO0/,  works  out  at  tho  nite  of  4^  per  cent,  per 
annum.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  this  is  too  low  a 
rate  to  assume,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while 
it  is  quite  trno  that  our  inve.itment«  in  Ai^enttna,  Brazil, 
the  Unittnl  Stat^w,  and  Canada  ore  earning  from  5  to  0  per 
cent.,  and  even  more,  there  are  included  in  the  total  many 
millions  of  capital  upon  which  nothing  whatever  is  being 
earned  at  the  present  time.  For  example,  upwards  of 
100,000,000/.  ore  invented  in  the  Transvaal  mining  industry, 
upon  which  no  dividends  are  being  paid ;  and  at-  leaMt 
40.000.000/.  may  be  included  in  the  total  an  repreiKeuting 
the  loans  of  the  dpfaulting  I^tin-American  States.  Moi-e- 
over,  certain  of  the  Eurnpran  States  have  rfwluced  tlie  rate 
of  Interest  upon  their  loans.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it 
H  probable  that  the  rate  named  is  a  rett.<»onable  cHtimate. 
If  so,  an  annual  income  of  about  111,750,000/.  accrues  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  such  investmenta. 

A  further  important  source  of  income  which  materially 
affects  the  trade- btilance  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  that 
of  the  earnings  of  our  mercantile  Heet.  C>n  Dcccn^bcr  :^1, 
1000,  there  were  on  the  registers  of  the  United  Kingtiom 
approximately  10,950  steam  vessels  of  15.800,000  tons 
gro»m  and  0800  sailing  voasols  of  1.675.000  tons  gi-oss, 
tking  a  total  of  20.7M)  vesselH  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
L4T5,000.    Tho  grosait  income  of  this  groat  fleet  may  bo 
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put  down  ut  on  avernge  of  6/.  per  ton.  The  veaaeU  of 
tho  Cutiard  Uim  oAni  about  12/.  10s.  per  ton  »»<!  those  uf 
the  Peninsular  iitiil  Oriental  Hue  about  SI.  per  ton.  But 
these  nre  the  very  flower  of  the  Brititth  mercantile  nuirinv; 
and,  oU  circum*tanccs  being  taken  into  eoijHideration,*ii 
per  luu  apptMLrs  tu  bo  n  fuir  estiiiuite.  Upon  this  basis  it 
Qiay  be  aattumed  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Hritiiili 
uhippiii};  duriu^'  190G  amounted  to  about  lOS.OOO.OOOf.  But 
it  cannot  be  contended  thnt  the  whole  of  the  eamingftof 
the  Britirth  tnt«rcHntile  fleet  ultimately  reach  the  Unltod 
Kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  nearly  100,009 
foruign  ticamon  and  la«car8  omployod  in  the  indu«tO'- 
The  bulk  of  the  earningK  of  the«w  men  nnqueattonabl^ 
tinds  its  way  ultimately  to  foreign  countries  and  Indiu. 
Then  again,  many  British  voaaoU  ply  botwoon  forei^ 
porta  all  the  year  round ;  and  their  provisioning,  dock, 
and  tigiiting  chai^tvA,  etc.,  are,  of  counw,  paid  to  foreign 
and  uuiouiul  port  authorities,  lightermen,  otc.  Suez  Caoiil 
duit)  alrMi  aKsorb  a  cuiiMidurablu  |K>rli»n  of  those  ^Lminf!^ 
For  the  piirpo90  of  this  calculation  it  will  therefore  V 
usMumed  that  the  earnings  of  British  shipping  whicb 
ultimat'Cly  rujiched  the  United  Kingdom  in  une  f orra  tf, 
another  are  approximately  75,000,000/.  per  annum. 

Con.si deration  must  now  bo  given  to  another  It 
which  odds  a  substantial  uuui  to  the  invisible  exports  i 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  is  the  earnings  of  our 
great  banking  and  mercantile  huusect  engaged  in  fordgtt 
and  colonial  commerce.  Some  years  ago  Sir  Robeit 
Giffen  estimated  the  income  which  Jiccrues  to  this  country 
from  commissions  and  brokerages  at  20.000,000/.  per 
annum.  Ati  thoro  has  boon  a  considorable  expansion  in 
the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  tiinco  thin  e!4timat<^  wn-"* 
formed,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  unreasonable  to  assume  tbiu 
our  prosottt  income  front  this  Hourco  exceeds  ^.OOO.OOOI. 
per  annum.  Allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  ibo 
intercut  payable  upon  foreign  investments  in  British 
■tecurities,  and  certain  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  invest' 
inents,  included  in  the  foregoing  tables,  which  are  held 
by  foreign  investors.  French  and  German  holdings  of 
Houth  African  mining  shares  are  very  large.  The  amount 
of  .'Vmeriran  rapital  empUiyed  in  electrical  traction  under- 
takiuKs  Hud  the  electrical  mauufaoturiug  indu^trj-,  the 
provision  trade,  and  other  important   British  indu^txies 
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must  oIbo  be  eonsidorAble.  The  amount  of  short-loan 
raonoy  employed  I>y  forei^nern  in  Loudon  i^  a  fliietuntin};, 
but  doubtleH^  at  tiuiex  a  very  iiiipurUtnt  lunuunt..  It  is, 
of  oouroc,  impracticable  to  state  with  any  exactitude  tho 
affgregato  oum  represented  by  alt  tbotie  itemn.  but  it  la 
mfe  to  gay  that  tbcy  do  not  fall  short  of  150,000.0002. 
to  200,000.000/.  or  lac«  years  tbe  foreign  bauking  busi- 
ness in  Loudon  ha^  become  oue  of  ^rcal  ma^iitude;  and 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  ontiinate  that  the  income  from 
this  business  uvoruf^es  about  5,000,000/.  pur  annum. 

Tbu  tinnl  and  niotjt  important  quostitm  affecting  the 
trade-balance  is  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
iavesteil  abrojid  during  the  year.  From  varioiisi  wjurces 
of  information  it  in  puiMtiblo  to  8tute  that  tbt;  total  amount 
Bobecribod  in  the  United  Kingdom  lant  year  for  invest- 
ment abroad  wan  upwartU  of  70,000,000/.  In  addition  to 
this  amount.  Great  Britain  was  n  largo  purchaser  of 
American  riiiltiMul  sharen,  part.icularly  during  the  lost 
four  months  of  IU06;  and  there  \h  ground  for  tlte  assump- 
tion that  the  value  of  the  purchases  of  American  shares 
exceeded  the  sales  by  about  10,000.000/,  As.  however, 
there  is  Homo  rcoaon  to  think  that  ilivm  hirge  purchikseit 
were  of  u  temporary  character  only,  and  that  the  shares 
have  sineo  found  tboir  wiiy  back  to  New  York,  the  effect 
of  tbenn  transactions  on  the  btilunce  of  trade  need  nut  be 
fteriously  considered.  The  conflagration  at  San  Francisoo 
involved  the  British  tire  officee  in  an  aggregate  loss  of 
approximately  11,000,000/.;  but,  as  this  was  Hltogelher 
an  abnormal  item,  it  is  not  pix>posed  to  take  it  into  con> 
sideration  in  connexion  with  the  queetiou  of  tbe  trade- 
boliLDco. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  set  out  in  the  following 
the  various  itenut  referred  tu  above. 


^epa 


Total  Tolov  of  EtDports  of  producv  And  «p«cte  ....     071,S[8,OOO 

Rvaloc  ut  exporta  of  prodoce  and  aptdo  ....    5Sit,W,000 
Esccaa  o(  linporta 
Umd  aiaoaat  of  capital  lnT«8i«(I  aliroMtl  durlna  1900 
kUnI  cftlue  of  Imporu  oC  prevlnua  sum«a 
irTTlTT  ■*■"'*  inWTtwt  upon  tarwtga  luvaMnents  Ln  Britl&h  secarl- 
Ota  uid  andOTtalEinBS,  and  MrnlngH  of  fo««i^  banklug 
hoOMM  «aei«Ml  In  bratlBCM  la  Ibt  U&(t«d  Kingdom  . 


140,060,000 

7O.(KW.0O0 

lu.uue.oou 


13,(X»,OO0 


illit.050,000 
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Against  which  may  l>e  net : 

(«)  iMtlBifii  Inooow  tram  mlonlAland  foreign  tncMtments  . 
(t}  BMtmated  4MBlngB  o(  UHtUb  banking  aii4  coniineniUI 

bOTWM  ciii;nt;c<l  In  torclfcn  knd  cvIqdU  tmdc*  . 
M  BrtllDAtod  lucuiuo  of  Britibb  uiettAntUe  flout      . 


14I,TU,0H 

75.000,0)0 

£4i,7)a>.act 


i 


Id  the  absence  of  detailed  infonnation,  which  conld  alone 
be  furnished  by  those  engaged  in  wliat  may  bo  termed 
our  iuvt>jib]e  import  and  export  IradeK,  it  is  impu»iibl(9  xa 
claim  that  the  foregoing  gtatement  isanything  more  thsn 
a  rough  uuttino  of  ttm  tictual  cottiniurriii)  tratiMLCtinn-i  by 
means  of  which  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  adjusted. 
Many  important  transactions  have  been  omitted,  for  ifasH 
reason  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  even  tJie 
roughest  of  nKt.imatcH.  Thu  umittud  iti;ms  iuclude  intef 
alia  the  earning))  of  BritiKh  Hubject^i  resident  abroad,  and 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  t-ouritite  in  the  Unitcnl  Kingdom. 
Against  thcMC  two  items  a  rough  set-ofT  i«  provided  by 
thc  earnings  of  foreign  subjcctH  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  ex[)«nditure  uf  BritiKh  tuuriHtH  abroad. 
An  exact  balance  cannot  therefore  be  stated  for  a  given 
year;  but  it  m;iy  be  fjiirly  contended  that  the  above  Hgurvs 
clearly  establish  the  faiit  that  our  ajiparenl  adverse  trad»- 
balnnce  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
(.taymeiitH  duo  to  thin  country  in  respect  of  interest  upon 
rulonial  and  foreign  investments  and  the  earnings  uf  our 
tn«rcantilo  iloct  and  our  merchant  and  banking  houses; 
and  this  after  providing  about  70,000,000f.  per  annum  fc 
investment  abroad.  Thin)  huge  yearly  investment  of  monc 
uutfiidi'  llio  Unitf^  Kingdom  hus  imt  urally  agrt-at  influent 
upon  our  export  trade  ;  and  the  growth  of  our  exports  U»* 
Argentina  during  the  past  throe  years  is  largely  attri- 
butable to  the  great  amounts  of  capital  which  we  have 
recently  expended  upon  railway  construction  in  that 
iHiuDtry.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  bo  found  that  any 
large  iuvi>atment  of  British  capital  abroad  im  immediately 
followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  our  exporta 
to  the  colony  or  foreign  country  concerned.  fl 

It  may,  of  coxirse,  be  urged  that  the  amoimt   hor^ 
iMtimated  as  representing  our  annual  income  from  invest- 
ments abroad  is  excesaive,  as  it  is  about  double  the  fum 
shown  in  the  report  of  the  Inland  Xtevenue  Conuuissiauc 


e»; 
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for  tlie  year  190o-~6.  But,  upou  an  oxntniuatiou  of  this 
roport,  it  will  appear  quito  within  the  mntce  of  probn- 
bilitie^i  Lbiit  tbo  laryt'  eMtiiuaUs^  jjiveii  above  are,  if  any- 
thing, rather  under  than  over  the  mark.  Only  certain 
portioua  of  the  iucomo  derived  by  thin  rcmiitry  from  itit 
forci^  iareetmeut^  are  identified  by  the  Inland  Kevenu© 
authorities;  and  these  ure  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment (the  figures  relate  to  the  fiscal  year  1904-5) : 

Income  diticlOMOil  b;  ngcaU  for  fMymuit  at  Intenwt  on  forciKD  £ 

and  cdoDlftl  GovemmeDt  sMurillSB     .....     2H,IU],0SS 

Income  dlseliMecl  by  aoenu  for  pByia«iiC  of  dividends  and 

Interest  oo  torvigii  and  a>toniitl  ponipanltfBitndeorpomUons    I1,HS9,060 

TwwB  dUeloMul  by  bajikiTM  nnd  noupon  duaJers  in  cnnnoxioii 

with  the  PMllMtlnn  of  tonlfpx  itnd  colonial  oonporu  .  iO,46£,377 

llWMiM  d«cl*red  by  p«r»on*,  flruiti,  or  public  oMopasiea  to  b« 
itorivcd  In  rMpeci  of  invaataieotti  abroad  without  toxntioa 
At  the  baod*  of  nK^ats,  twukcrn,  or  coupon  dcAlors     .  4,tilH,816 

DirfltA  of  those  railways  abroad  which  nrc  owned  and  worked 
faj  Briliab  cofnpoDlett  mIU)  Cbe  mm,  of  inuia^ment  iu  the 
Ualud  Kingdom 0,901.934 

Total M.OdS.lOB 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  thin  income 

b  (luinquenuiHl  periodH  »ince  18K5-4I, 

Vmt.  AnooML 

18Bfi-« 30,036.00(1 

1800-flO 6»,SI0,O00 

18M^ fiS.SOS.OW 

18M.10UO ao.aoo.ow 

ivoi-i ee.ooi.ooo 

A  detailed  exaniinntion  of  the  Qgures  comprised  in 
^e  furcgoiug  tablet)  roveala  the  fiKt  that  the  Inland 
iWenue  authorities  have  not  yet  attempt-ed  to  ear-mark 
•wne  of  the  most  importjint  sources  of  income  from 
coEgmal  and  foreign  iuve»tnieuts ;  and  in  their  report  the 
OononisrioDora  explain  that — 

'Be)-ond  thia  ear-marked  figure  (06.062,0002.)  there  oxiabt  a 
Urje  amounc  of  income  froiti  abroad,  which  in  many  cA«es 
cUnnt  (in  thu  bbsenco  of  dctAibi  which  the  taxpayer  alun« 
Could  fiiminh)  be  idontilied  iw  i^iioh  in  the  ftMeeementa.  and 
Wbicb  is  therefore  includt-U  iu  the  .sum  of  365,708, 4201.  appearing 
■uxlw  the  head  of  "Busiu««se8,  etc^  Profeeeions,  ete^  not 
otherwise  detailed."  The  fact  that  thin  unidentified  income 
hwn  foreign  countries  and  Britiith  colonics  ond  poPrtcaaious  is 
of  lonie  magnitude  will  be  appreciated  when  it  U  considered 
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that  it  hicludca  the  pruBte  derived  from  th«  fullowing  MVurcMi^ 
0(in4«m»  (other  tban  niilways)  sitant«  abroad,  but  bAvIn? 
their  scat  of  din>ctiou  uud  tuaiiugfuieut  in  this  coimtry, 
e.g.  mines,  gasworks,  waterworks,  tramways,  br«Treries,  tM 
and  coff«e  plantations,  nitrate  grotiuds,  oU  fleld^i,  land  aod 
Boandal  coui)Hiuies,  et«. ;  concerns  jointly  worked  abroad 
and  in  tbl«  country,  such  at*  eloctrlo  telegraph  cables  and 
Bhipping,  forei}(u  and  colonial  branches  of  banks,  insnranoe 
companies,  and  mortantJIo  hnuoce  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
niortga((e»  of  pmpei'ty  ajid  other  loans  and  deposita  abmad 
beloagiuK  to  banku,  in^unince  companies,  land,  mortgage  and 
fluaiioiftl  conii»niPS.  etc.  in  this  country ;  profit*  of  all  kindf 
nri^ing  from  biutinetiii  done  abroad  by  manufaoturora,  mer 
chaobi,  and  commiBSiun  agents  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom.' 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Inlaud  Revenue  authoritJM 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  some  method  of  identifying 
practically  all  the  income  fnjm  these  particular  sources. 
Mr  Asqiiith'-s  term  of  office  at  the  Kxchi*quor  may 
bo  distiuguishod  by  on  ofTort  to  car-mark  all  foreign 
income ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  bo  unfortunate  if.  in 
tills  endeavour,  any  legislation  wer<i  to  be  enacted  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  rostricting  the  flow  of  British 
capital  into  the  oolonioH  and  foreign  countries.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  the  investment  of  capital  abroad. 
iMwides  providing  a  larger  ri^tnrn  and  greater  stability  of 
capita]  values  (if  properly  distributed),  hna  a  nio«t  bouu- 
ficial  effect  upon  our  gouoral  export  trade.  Indeed  Hfl 
may  be  said  thai  the  expanBJon  of  British  exports  is  in  a^ 
large  measure  contingent  upon  the  investnieut  of  British^ 
capital  abroad. 
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Art.  Xn.— THE  LAST  COLONIAL  CONPEEENCE. 

Minute*  of  Proceedinga  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907. 
[Cd.  3523.]    London :  Wymau,  1»07. 

ThB  more  the  proccedingH  at  tho  recent  Conference  are 
Btndied,  the  stronger  will  be  the  impression  of  the  in- 
terest and  sigijiflcanc-e  of  these  romarkabie  debate*.  No 
doubt  it  win  take  sonio  little  time  before  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Conference  ninks  into  the  public  mind ; 
Dor  can  we  hope,  in  the  space  at  our  command,  to 
give  even  a  "brief  analysis  of  the  whole  discussion.  Onr 
object  U  ratlicr  to  caU  attention  to  certain  leading 
features  which  characterised  it  throughout,  nod  whidi 
are  often  just  as  marked  and  jufnt  as  instructive  in  the 
discuHsion  of  minor  points  and  aide  i^ueti  ah  they  are  in 
those  central  debates  which  have  attracted  so  much 
public  attention. 

The  uiuiu  division  of  opinion  manifested  itself  clearly 
at  the  oat«et :  and  the  original  line  of  cleavage  was  pre- 
served throughout.  On  the  one  side  wan  the  forward 
and  constructive  party — the  men  who,  despite  their  con- 
ventional tributes  to  the  fashionable  optimism,  were 
evidently  at  heart  dissatisfied  with  the  exiKting  organi- 
aation.  or  non-organisation,  nf  the  Empire,  and  keen  to 
ondow  it  with  at  leasnt  the  rudiments  of  institutions 
common  to  the  self-governing  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  The  protagonist  on  thiit  Hide  was  Mr  Deakiu 
(AuBtralia),  vigorously  supported  by  Dr  Jameson  (Cape 
Colony),  and  genorally,  though  not  always,  and  never 
quite  eo  decidedly,  by  Sir  J.  Ward  (New  Zealand),  Mr 
Moor  (Natal),  and  Sir  H.  Bond  (Ne\»-fouMdland)."  On 
the  other  side  were  the  optimist's  the  quietints,  the  con* 
Bervotives,  the  men  who,  perfectly  aatisfied  with  their 
exiHting  autonomy,  were  indifTerent  or  hostile  to  the 
creation  of  new  'bondM  of  Empire,'  and  only  anxious  to 
'  leave  well  alone."  Tliis  party  consisted  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurter   (Canada)   and    General   Botha   (Trcmavaal),   a 

■  The  nboTc  clMalAmtloa  refcn  onljr  to  the  Prime  Mluifltcra.  Anong 
tbe  Minister*  wbo  nocompttnled  Lbsm.  Sir  W.  l.jaK  (New  South  WkIn)  and 
Dr  SBMUtt  (Cap«  CoJony)  give  vigorou*  kupport  to  tbalr  reiip«cti*«  ohieb. 

1.  207.— iVo.  ■#«.  T 
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powerful,  OS  it  was  a  very  nataral  combinatioii. 
two  BtatoHmoti,  even  fttandin^   alonev  would   hM.VB  been' 
qnite  strong  enough  to  prevent  anyeerious  alteration  o( 
the  statu*  quo.     But  they  were  not  alonft.    Tbej  snjojsd 
the   unobtrusive   but  nevertheless  decided,  and  dec^TC, 
support  of  the  repre«*entatives  of  the  home  (rovemineQt 

At  first  sight  the  debate  wliicb  attracted  the  grcatcat 
amount  of  public  attention,  that  on  preferentiiU  trade, 
may  seem  to  present  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
And  in  one  respect  it  really  was  exceptional,  for  here 
the  attitude  of  the  home  Government,  which  was  in  tli« 
main  a  retterved  and  comparatively  neutral  one,  beoome 
very  pronounced  aud  emphatic  The  British  Ministers 
who  took  the  IcjidiuK  pnrt  in  the  discussion  uf  this 
question,  Mr  Asquitb  and  Mr  L1oyd-G«orge,  ar^ed  reiy 
strongly,  and,  as  every  one  will  admit,  with  ^retit  foree 
and  ability,  against  the  very  slightest  discrinunatJon,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iu  favour  of  colonial 
imports.  Mr  Winston  Churchill  followed  on  the  same 
side,  though  with  arguments,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  a  much 
leas  weighty  and  ofTective  ehitractur.  Bui,  so  far  as  tlw 
grouping  of  the  parties  to  the  Conference  U  conoenied. 
the  discussion  of  preferential  trade  presents,  when  closely 
examined,  the  Kume  fuatur(>s  an  the  reut  of  the  proceedings- 
No  doubt  this  is  not  evident  at  first  sight,  Superfldally 
regarded,  the  division  of  parties  on  the  quoatlon  of  prefer- 
ence shows  all  the  colonial  representatives  on  the  one  side, 
the  representatives  of  the  home  Government  nione  on  the 
other.  But,  on  a  nearer  examination,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  OD  this  question,  as  on  others,  the  members  of  the 
Conference  did  practically  range  themselves  in  the  siUDe 
familiar  groui>s,  viz.  Sir  W.  Laurier  and  Gen.  Botha  with 
the  British  Ministerw  in  favour  of  the  vtatus  rjuo,  the  rest 
of  the  colonial  representatives  in  favour  of  more  or  Iom 
momentous  changes. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  W.  Laurier  and,  in  a  leas  degree. 
General  Botha  gave  a  certain  abstract  support  to  the 
principle  of  preference ;  but  neither  of  them  was  in  th«  least 
disposed  to  press  the  point  strongly  against  the  resistanoe 
of  British  Ministers :  uud  they  both  had  excellent  excuses 
for  not  doing  so.  Sir  Wilfrid  could  point  to  the  fact  that 
Canada  had  been  the  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  preference, 
and  that  she  was  still  manifesting  her  faith    in    thftt 
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principle  by  giving  an  advantage  to  imports  from  the 
mother-country,  althouKh  the  lutter  showed  not  tho 
slightest  di^jKisition  to  give  Canada  auy  similar  advantage 
in  return.  '  With  our  actiona  testifjiDg  so  strongly  to 
our  h«Iief  in  preference  (he  said  in  effect),  we  cannot  be 
gu^pccttKl  of  any  lukcwariune8s  even  if  we  decline  to 
■worry  Great  Britain  to  follow  our  example.'  General 
Botha  could  say,  and  say  with  propriety,  that  ho  was  too 
new  to  the  que«tion,  and  had  had  too  little  time  to  consult 
bia  people,  to  take  any  decided  line,  and  furthermore,  that 
he  was  ruluctanb  to  urge  anything  in  o|]{K)»ition  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

In  these  circumstances  the  real  flght  fcir  preferential 
trade  was  left  to  Mr  Duukin  and  Dr  Jameson,  seconded 
respectively  foy  their  colleagues^  Sir  W.  Lyne  and  Dr 
BtnarttiOnd  supported,  in  this  instance  more  emphatically 
than  in  some  others,  by  Sir  J.  Ward,  Mr  Moor,  and 
Sir  R.  Bond. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  grouping  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  because  it  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  mcHit  significant,  as  it  in  [wrhap^  the  least  n^ard^t  of 
ita  many  aspects.  There  are.  broadly  speaking,  two  views 
of  what  ought  to  be  the  relations  of  the  self-governing 
Stated  of  tlie  Kmpiro  tu  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  one 
another,  which  may  perhaps  be  characterised  without 
offence  as  the  cosmopolitan  and  the  national  view.  The 
one  view  lays  most  stress  on  the  indopeudeuce  of  the 
part#,  the  other  on  the  unity  of  the  whole.  There  is  a 
eertauQ  amount  of  common  ground  between  them.  No 
statetoniui  in  the«e  days,  however  zealous  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Empire,  would  dream  of  trying  to  achieve 
it  by  any  interference  with  the  autonomy,  or  any 
diniinuttou  of  the  status,  of  the  *  seif'goveruiug  dominions 
beyond  tiie  hoos.'  On  the  contrary,  aa  we  sbaJl  see 
immediately,  it  was  the  advocutea  of  closer  Imperial  union 
who,  during  the  Conference,  were  foremost  to  assert  the 
claim  of  the  Colonies  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
independent  and  equal  States.  On  the  other  baud,  tlicre 
is  practically  no  party  of  any  repute  in  the  Empire  that 
wishes  to  see  a  severance  of  the  existing  links  between 
the  various  self-governing  States  which  compose  it. 
From  the  Imperi&liBt  point  of  view  there  is  a  danger  of 
drifting  into  reparation  ;   but  it  is  not  alleged   that,  in 
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any  quarter  worth  oonsidering,  separstioB  is  deetred  or 
even  deliberately  contemplated. 

But,  though  the  two  oppoaite  Bchoob  of  tKoQgbt  hmwm 
thus  much  in  common,  they  are  nevertheles*  deeply 
dividod,  filiku  in  Mcntirnent  and  poUey.  On  the  one  lUe 
are  those  to  whom  the  ^reatnees  and  glory  of  tho  Brapifo^ 
in  fio  far  a»  it  con^igts  of  self-govemtnf^  commnnltlei^ 
appttar  to  hv  summed  up  tn  the  fact  that  the  Qtatm 
which  comprise  it  are  left  free  to  go  their  own  way. 
Men  of  this  school  are  never  tired  of  dwelling  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  which  haa  resulted  in  the  disappear* 
ancc  of  atmoMt  all  political  tic«t  between  the  mother- 
country  and  the  Coloniee  save  '  the  golden  link  of  the 
Crown."  The  suggestion  of  creating  ony  new  bonds,  any 
common  institutions,  fills  them  with  alarm.  All  soch 
fi'igEPftinnM  (ippnar  tn  them  to  involve 'intcrfcrring  wrth 
one  auother'B  ntf&irs* ;  and  it  ia  ju^t  the  absence  of  sudi 
interference  which,  in  their  opinion,  koepe  us  all  good 
friends.  They  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  kinship,  or 
where,  as  in  the  cfiHe  of  French  Canadians  and  Dntch 
South  Africans,  that  Rentiment  i»  lacking,  npon  gratitude 
tor  the  freedom  so  liberally  accorded  to  the  Colonies  by 
the  mother*country,  and  upon  a  certAin  similarity  ot 
institutions,  to  preserve,  under  tho  nominal  headship  of 
tho  oommon  sovereign,  an  informal  union  renting  tm 
moral  HanctiouH  alone.  Their  ideal  really  is,  though  they 
may  not  be  perfectly  conscious  of  it,  that  of  a  number  of 
separate  Stated,  with  a  common  oovercign,  puremiially 
friendly,  but  otherwise  quite  free  to  cooperate  or  not  to 
cooperate  with  one  another,  free  also  to  enter  into  any 
relation  wliich  may  suit  their  individual  con%'cnIenoe  with 
foreign  nations.  No  doubt  they  anticipate  and  hope  that, 
owing  to  their  long  association  and  common  traditions, 
the  Slates  of  the  Empire  will  In  fact  cultivate  doeer  reh- 
tionH  with  one  another  than  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  they  are  prepared  to  leave  that  to  the  arbitrament 
of  time  and  circumstance,  and  deprecate  any  attempt  to 
lay  down  rule*  or  impoHe  retitrictionB  upon  individual 
freedom  of  action.  'Let  each  of  us  go  his  own  way; 
then  we  Bhali  be  more  likely  to  end  by  going  in  the  same 
direction."  Such  is,  broadly  speaking,  their  golden  role 
for  preserving  aa  much  unity  as  the  conditions  of  the 
case  permit. 
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On  the  other  side  are  the  men  who  still  cling  to  the 
idea  of  an  organic  unity  of  the  Empire,  and  habitaally 
think  of  it,  deapito  the  looseness  of  ito  present  constitu- 
tion, as  a  single  body  politic,  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  believe,  quite  ati  firmly  an  thoHH  of  the 
opposite  school,  in  the  absolute  right  of  each  self-govern- 
ing State  to  manage  its  own  uftuint.  Thoy  also  attribute 
the  etrength  and  cohe9iveDei«s  of  the  Kmpire  largely, 
Chough  not  wholly,  to  the  principle  of  local  independence. 
Bat  they  do  not  beUeve  that  by  merely  following  the 
rale  of  not  interfering  -with  one  another  we  shall  attain 
Um  maximttin  of  individual  strength  aud  prosperity,  nor 
do  they  find  in  that  purely  negatire  principle  a  unffioient 
basis  for  the  protection  of  common  intere^«  or  for  the 
defence  of  any  portion  of  the  Empire  againitt  external 
dangers.  They  are  deeply  impressed  alike  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests,  which  all  partH  of  the  Rmpire 
have  in  common,  and  with  the  dangers  to  which,  in  the 
■hipnco  of  organised  cooperation,  they  would  all  be 
Tliey    are    tberafore    nut    incliuod   to  rely  ex- 

rively  upon  sentiment,  or  to  regard  the  cultivation  of 
kutuat  good  feeling  liH  more  than  an  indiHpi!n.<uibl«  foun- 
dation on  which  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a  common 
policy  and  common  institutione.  And  above  and  beyond 
all  the^e  prudential  conxiderationN.  they  are  fired  by 
the  idea  of  a  great  political  fabric  the  hke  of  which  the 
world  has  never  aeon,  an  Empipo  *on  which  the  son 
never  sets,'  not,  however,  like  the  E^Dipires  of  the  past, 
fXintroUod  from  a  single  centre  or  held  together  by  a 
despotic  authority,  but  a  free  union  of  independent 
tiioogh  related  States,  responsible  for  the  peace  and  good 
Iforenunent  uf  nearly  one-third  of  mankind,  conscious  of 
A  common  destiny  and  animated  by  a  common  patriotimi. 

Bo  it  rcmumbur»d  that  we  are  Kpoaking  of  tendencies. 
.  is  not  asserted  that  every  man  with  any  political  idean, 

even  every  man  who  has  given  special  thought  to 
Imperial  questions,  can  be  d<^uitely  classified  aa  be- 
longing to  the  one  or  the  other  of  theno  conflicting  schools 
of  thought.  But  the  contract  in  not  the  less  real  on  that 
ACcoant.  just  as  the  contrast  between  black  and  white  ie 
not  the  less  real  because  they  are  often  confounded  in 
Tartous  shades  of  grey.  And  the  dowr  men  come  to 
practice  questions,  to  problems  of  the  actual  or^anisa- 
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tion  of  the  Empire,  aa  distinct  from  rhetorical  generalitiea 
about  its  grandeur  and  its  unity,  the  more  will  they,  in 
,  foct)  divide  themHclvea  into  thctW)  oppointe  cuimps.  TIm 
members  of  the  Conference  did  so  divide  themtielvfia,  not 
invariably,  not  always  consciously,  but  perhaps  on  th&t 
very  account  all  the  more  significantly,  accordinK  an  thcdr 
dominant  instinct  was  enthusiasm  for  the  consoUdatioa 
of  the  Kmpiro  or  anxiety  t«  procure  c-nmplete  individaal 
freedom  of  action  for  their  several  States.  This  Is  the 
root  oxphmution  of  that  grouping  to  which  wc  hav« 
Bought  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Mr  Dealdn 
and  Dr  Jameson,  finth  those  members  of  the  Conferenoe 
who,  in  the  main,  followed  their  lead,  stand  out  aa  the 
Imperial  Unionists.  They  are  federalists  in  sympathy 
and  intention,  tliough  no  doubt  they  would,  one  and  all, 
disclaim  any  desire  or  hope  of  immediate  federation 
mudellcii  on  any  existing  pattern.  On  the  other  hand. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  General  Botha  are  for  the  '  anion 
of  hcmrts*  in  the  sense  that  they  are  extremely  appro* 
heusive  of  any  more  material  form  of  union.  They  are 
State-rights  men  of  a  very  decided  type,  and  in  that 
attitude  thoy  have  the  hoorty  sympathy  of  the  repra-H 
eentativos  of  the  home  Government.  ( 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  spare  permitted,  to  probe 
the  underlying  causes  of  this  tlivergence  of  aim.  as  well 
as  to  consider  what  are  likely  to  be  its  practical  conse- 
quences in  the  future.  But  the  enquiry  would  lead  us  too 
far  a6eld.  Suffice  it  to  dwell,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  one  ^± 
point  of  special  importance.  It  is  very  significant,  as  it^| 
f.iB  pexiectly  natural,  that  the  resistance  to  federHlii<ing 
'tendencies  should  have  come  from  the  two  members  of 
the  Conference  who  happen  not  to  be  of  BntUh  race. 
Not  that  racial  s^'mpathy  is  the  only  influence  making 
for  the  closer  union  of  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
Empire.  If  it  were,  we  might,  having  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  French  in  Canada,  and  to  the  now  assured 
predominance  of  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  look  upon 
closer  unitm  hh  a  lost  ciiuse.  Material  interest  in  the 
commercial  Held  is  a  unifying  force ;  anxiety  with  regard 
to  foreign  interference  or  attack  is  another ;  similariliy 
of  institutions  is  a  third.  But.  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
there  would  be  no  British  Empire  without  the  cement  of 
the  British  race,  the  potent  ties  of  a  common  language, 
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imraon  origin,  common  history  and  tratlitiotut.  Where 
are  undiluted,  Ihu  tendency  ta  cling  to  the  political 
usation  which  typifies  and  Buiit&ina  the  unity  of  the 
race  is  strongest,  overcoming  even  di^tauce,  that  most 
powerful  oF  all  the  factors  making  for  separation.  Wit- 
^^1Q(M  the  persistence  of  Unionist  sentiment  in  Australia, 
^■md  »tiU  more  in  Now  Zealand,  the  most  remote  and  the 
^HDost  ictotattH),  hut  also  tlie  mof4t  purely  British,  of  all  the 
^Bbelf-goveming  Stntes. 

In  calculating  the  chances  for  and  against  the  oohusion 
of  the  Empire,  thia  primary  fact  muat  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  It  is  tru«that  in  Canada  the  British  element  of 
the  population  is  the  strongest  element,  and  that  oven  in 
South  Africa  it  will  always  be  an  appreciable  one.  But 
in  both  cases  the  political  leanings  itf  the  men  of  British 
race  are  bound  to  be  affected  by  their  habitual,  and  in 
it«elf  laudable,  di*tpositian  to  'get  on' with  their  Froneli 
or  Dutch  fellow-eitizens,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
drop  those  '  Imperialist '  ideals  with  which  the  latter  have 
at  very  best  no  ardent  sympathy.  In  South  Africa 
especially,  where  our  recent  unfortunate  policy  has  had 
the  ofFoct,  if  not  the  intention,  of  driving  the  British  into 
the  arms  of  the  Dutch,  that  tendency  is  certain  to  be 
greatly  accentuated.  For  many  years  to  come,  and  per- 
imps  for  ever,  South  Africa  must  be  regarded  as  a  minus 
quantity  in  calculating  the  forces  which  make  for  the 
consolidation  of  tbo  Kmpire.  No  future  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  at  all  likely  to  see  any  South  African  repre- 
sentative of  the  stamp  of  Dr  Jameson. 

What  is  the  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  cousidorations  ?  Simply  this,  that  siuce,  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  and  still  more  in  that  of  South  Africa, 
the  most  important  of  influences  making  for  Imperial 
unity  is  comparatively  weak,  or  positively  non-existent, 
it  in  the  more  essential  to  develope  all  the  subsidiary 
influences.  If  preferential  trade  relations  are  rightly 
regarded  aa  one  of  these,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  iu 
bringing  that  function  into  play,  and  it  is  entirely  in  our 
own  hands  so  to  bring  it.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  convertad  to  the  principle  of  preferential 
trade  there  would  bo  unanimity  on  this  question 
tbrough<jut  the  Empire.  For,  though  it  ia  true,  as  we 
ive  pointed  out,  that  the  representatives  of  Canada 
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and  of  the  Transvaal  at  the  Conforonco  did  ant  give 
any  Hctive  .support  to  tho  cauno  of  prflfureuco,  that 
attitude  waM  only  rendered  potisiblo  by  the  fact  that 
tho  present  British  Government  was  known  to  be  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  it.  They  afflrmod  tho  principle,  bat 
against  the  emphatic  negBtive  of  Grent  Uritajn  they  wow 
indisposed  to  aiake  hopeless  exertions  in  its  behalf. 
Kovoroo  the  position ;  iniagino  a  British  Government 
favourable  to  the  principle,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  Canada  and  South  Africa  would  not  be  drags  upon 
the  coach. 

So  Car  we  have  dealt  in  general  terms  with  what 
[ipear  to  us  the  salient  features  of  the  Confentnee 
^dahat«8.  We  may  illutttrate  our  conclusions  by  A  few 
concrete  oxampIe«.  In  the  forefront  of  the  discuaeioti, 
and  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  importance  by  anything 
that  succeeded  it.  stands  the  ooustitutionai  question  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  tho  Conference  ititclf.  On 
this  point  the  result  of  tho  proceedings  hiu  been  someUiing 
very  substantial,  indeed  the  only  considerable  nchie\-»* 
ment  in  the  whole  aiTair.  The  first  of  the  twenty-two 
reaolutioaa  'unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Coalcroncs' 
(and  it  18  worth  all  the  reet  put  together  in  substantiality) 
haa  made  the  Conference — renamed  '  Imperial '  in  place 
of  'Colonial' — one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  thtt 
Empire.  The  great  importance  of  that,  as  catmot  be 
too  often  ropoatod,  lios  in  tho  fact  that  the  Conforenee 
is  the  only  political  intititution,  benides  the  Crown,  which 
is  common  to  the  United  Kingdom  aud  the  self-governing 
Coloniea,  and  in  which  they  oil  have  an  equal  share.  .^ 
It  is  the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  new  pulitiealfl 
structure  which  Imperialistfl  of  the  modern  school  hope  ~ 
to  ercft,  the  permanent  partuei*sliip  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  younger  nations  of  the  Empire.  What 
has  now  been  achieved  itt  that  this  Conference,  so 
momentous  by  virtue  of  it«  chai-actor.  if  not,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  by  its  capacity  for  actual  oon* 
struotive  work,  hns  patuted  out  of  the  precarions  experi- 
mental stage  of  its  existence.  Regular  meetings,  at 
intervals  of  four  years,  liave  been  provided  for :  and 
the  composition  of  the  Conference,  hitherto  wholly 
nebulous,  ham  been  to  some  extent  defined.  It  is  to  be 
in  effect  a  meeting  of  Prime  Minbters,  though  Uauistera 
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leaser  rank  may  attend  and  take  pArt  in  tlie  del>ate8 ; 
but  '  each  discussion  will  be  conducted  by  not  more  than 
two  ropreaentativoe  from  each  (government',  and  each 
GoTemment  will  have  ouly  one  vote.' 

Opinionn  may  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  permanence 
ttius  given  to  the  Conference,  but  no  one  can  doubt  what 
influences  have  brought  it  about.  It  is  due  in  the  fii-at 
place  to  the  action  of  the  late  Government,  and  especially 
to  Mr  Lyttelton'8  memorable  despat-ch  of  March  111,  1905, 
and  in  the  nest  place  to  the  vigorous  lino  taken  at 
le  rec«ut  meeting  of  the  Conference  by  the  repr«»enta- 
Ives  of  Australia,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  New  Zealand. 
■With  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  the  name  of  '  Council,'  which 
-was  abandoned  to  disarm  the  oppoeition  of  Sir  W.  Laurior. 
they  practicaUy  succeeded  in  establishing  the  kind  of 
Imperial  or^an  which  they  contemplated  from  the  fimt. 
TJa.  ft  purely  coneultative  body,  but  one  of  great  weight 
&nd  dignity,  inannnch  as  all  the  States  are  represented  in 
it  by  the  heads  of  their  executive  Governments. 

No  doubt  the  fucttliat  it  is  merely  cuuHuItiitiveexplainiii 
tike  reaeoD  why  the  Conference,  as  a  permanent  institution, 
was  acc«pted  with  so  little  demur.  The  Imperial  Union- 
bta  were  fervently  in  its  fai'our  becauHe  they  Haw  in  it 
tJie  germ  of  a  real  Imperial  constitution,  the  lever  by  which 
organised  co-uporation  in  matterit  of  common  intereHt 
might  gradually  be  brought  about.  The  other  party 
acquiesced  in  it  becauiie,  no  long  aM  it  had  *  no  tittle  of 
executive  power,'  it  did  not  thi*eaten  their  cherished 
principle  of  complete  individual  freedom  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  i^everal  Stiiteti.  But,  if  they  were  not 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  institution, 
Ihcy  were  fur  from  enthusiastic  about  it.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  details  they  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  to 
keep  it  within  bounds — a  harmless  adjunct  of  the  existing 
system,  not  a  vitalising  and  traosFormiug  power.  It  is, 
for  instance,  due  solely  to  the  initiative  and  insiatonco  of 
Mr  Deakin  that  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference  was  fixed  at  four  years  instead  of  Qve.  Sir 
Wilfriil  Ijaurier  emphasiHed  the  inconvenience  of  coming 
*ven  at  the  longer  interval ;  and  the  contrast  between  his 
rehwtance  and  the  caf^emess  of  the  Australian  Premier 
is  all  the  more  nigiiilicant  when  we  remember  that  the 
difficulty  of  abtendanoe  arising  from  distance  is  at  least 
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four  timen  n»  ^eut  in  the  case  o£  Australia  as  it  ifi  in 
that  of  Canada.  The  difference  of  attitude  is  so  marked 
and  so  typical  that  the  very  words  of  the  two  titat^sme 
may  with  advantage  be  quoted. 

'  You  cannot  meet  here  (says  Sir  W.  Lanrier)  except  at  gi 
i neon veuie lice  to  some  of  an,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  data 
...  I  auggested  niyeelf  six  years  at  the  laet  Conference."  '  At 
this  atago  (replie*  Mr  Deakin),  with  the  Conferenfes  in  their 
prcnent  rudimentary  poeitioo,  with  their  uucortoin  influeoce^ 
and  with  th«  many  new  factors  which  iiiay  require  to  be 
taken  into  acc<iiiiit,  it  njiticiars  to  me  that  four  yuarx  la  rather 
a  longer  than  a  shorter  period  tlinn  would  be  desirable.* 

As  this  position  gained  the  support  of  Dr  Jameson,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  and  Mr  Moor,  while  General  Botha  was 
not  prepared  to  contest  it — 'I  have  no  serious  objectioD 
(he  said)  agaiust  the  shorter  period  of  four  years,  nlthougb 
pemonaily  I  think  five  years  would  suit  mo  voty  much 
better' — Mr  Deakiu  carried  his  point.  *  You  will  tind  in 
practice  great  inconvenience' — such  was  Sir  Wilfrids 
final  shot — 'but  I  do  not  c&re  about  it.  The  point  U  not 
worth  preeaing.' 

It  is  quite  true  that',  as  compared  with  eome  other  qoee- 
tions  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  Conference, 
the  matter  wan  not  a  vital  one.  Far  more  important 
than  the  precise  length  of  the  interval  between  tfa« 
moetings  of  the  Conference  was  the  question  of  keeping 
its  iutluuiice  alive  duriug  that  interval,  whether  longer  or 
shorter.  A  body  which  meets  only  for  a  few  weeka. 
whether  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  years,  can  in  any 
cose  do  very  Uttle  to  ti-ansform  the  constitution  of  xhB 
Empire.  The  experience  of  the  past  tentative  ConfereneM 
is  proof  Buffioieut  of  that*  How  vast  is  the  rang«  of 
subjects  which  have  come  under  their  consideration! 
How  small  has  been  the  practical  result!  Hence  those, 
who  desired  the  now  inBtitutiou  to  be  a  reality  and  to 
become  a  potent  force  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  the 
Empire,  necessarily  directod  their  principal  effopt*  to  tli» 
creation  of  inachitiery  by  which  the  energy  generated  V 
tJio  Conference  might  be  kept  alive  and  productive  betwMO 
one  meeting  of  that  bo«ly  and  another.  The  Conforwws, 
as  a  permanent  institution — so  much  everybody  wan  pre- 
pared to  admit — must  have  some  instmmente  to  wo^ 
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nth,  some  agency  to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  one  meeting,  and  to  prepare  the  material 
for  discussion  at  the  next.  But,  when  it  came  to  deftning 
the  nature  of  that  agency,  the  underlying  divurgeuce  of 
opinion  to  which  we  have  so  constantly  referred,  the  diifer- 
ence  of  attitude  which  leads  one  school  to  welcome  the 
Conference  with  enthuAioitm  and  another  to  acquiesce  in 
it  with  doubt,  made  itself  rery  distinctly  felt. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  discussion  at  thlt  point 
became  very  confused.  The  forward  party  cannot  be 
aoquittod  of  not  having  fully  thought  out  their  own  pro- 
posals or  tho  l*eat  wiiy  of  turning  tb«  very  genuinu  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  were  undoubtedly  beset.  But,  amid 
the  resulting  chaos,  the  difference  of  tendency  remained 
strongly  marked.  The  object  of  Mr  Deakin  and  Dr 
Jameson,  who  had  comparatively  the  clearest  idea  of 
what  they  were  driving  at,  was  the  eatablishnaent  of  a 
now  office,  the  creature  of  the  Conference  and  redponsible 
to  that  body  alone,  entirely  outside  the  framework  and 
free  from  the  control  of  any  existing  Oovemment.  even 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  at  this 
point  the  advocates  of  the  attitus  quo,  with  their  devotion 
to  the  neparate  supremacy  of  the  several  existing  Govern- 
ments, vor^'  naturally  took  fright.  Was  not  this  new 
body,  this  independent  'secretariat,'  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  hound  to  make  itself  a  nuisance  to  everybody? 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  setting  up 
an  office  under  no  control  but  that  of  the  Conference 
itself,  that  is,  of  a  body  meeting  only  once  every  four 
years,  wa«,  from  every  point  of  view,  open  to  objection. 
Sir  W.  liaurior  at  once  fjietened  upon  thi»  patent  blot. 
The  new  office,  for  which  in  any  case  he  had  evidently  no 
liking,  must,  tie  he  urged  with  threat  force,  be  under  some 
conti"ol  whifb  could  be  conatautly  excrciwed. 

'  If  you  have  a  body  which  is  under  the  responsibility  of  no 
one — neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  otlier  Govom- 
ments  interested,  the  Colonial  Govemineuts — you  ereat«  a 
ttoite  within  a  state.  ...  So  long  as  vie  are  in  Kuglaad  it  itt 
all  right;  but  if  you  have  a  «ecretarial  utatt  which  remains 
here  when  you,  1,  and  everybody  else  goes  back  to  his  own 
oovotiy,  who  is  to  control  and  direct  that  body  in  the 
itime?' 


Dr   Jameson's   answer  to  this   objection  was  that  the 
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secretariat  should  bo  under  the  Prime  ICttieter,  bnttuider 
the  Prime  Minister,  aa  he  waa  careful  to  explain,  not  id 
bid  capacity  a»  head  of  tbo  British  GovemmeuL,  bai  id 
bis  capacity  as  proaidont  of  the  Conference.  And  Una, 
no  doubt,  VHP,  in  the  circumstances,  the  be«t  luwwer  end 
the  best  »4uIutioD.  But  it  wait  not  a  realty  t^HAtAarj 
ttolution.  Moreover,  from  a  tactical  point  of  vi«*r,  Uie 
eu^geatioii  vras  not  a  happy  onc^  «tuc«  it  waa  liable  to 
be  at  once  checkmated,  as  tn  fact  it  waa  checkmated, 
by  the  Prime  Minister  simply  declining  to  ondertalu 
the  job. 

And  so  the  whole  thing  ended  in  the  cetablighmeitt 
of  a  ^oeretariat  which,  no  far  an  any  one  can  fonm^ 
will  be  nothing  more  than  a  section  of  tbe  v%  Htla% 
Colonial  Office  under  a  new  name.  Nothiog  coald  be 
further  removed  than  such  a  raeuit  from  tint  idea  wbiA 
anderliw  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  ttseU.  Ike 
ides  of  Imperial  partnership,  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
politicsal  b<md  embracing  the  several  aeif-gaveming  por- 
tions of  the  £mpire  on  the  basis  of  equality  in  statoi 
entirely  di^nppcarg.  We  are  back  again  in  the  oU 
Colonial  ORice nyat^jm,  and  in  the  atmotiphere  of  DowuIdk 
Street  No  wonder  that  Mr  Deakln  and  Dr  Jameeoa 
were  deeply  disappointed  with  the  resxUt  No  wonder 
that  they  made  viguruuH  and  repeated  attempts  to  obtain 
some  assurance  that  the  promised  reorganisation  of  the 
Colonial  Office  should  bo  u  reality ;  that  there  should  be 
an  effective  separation  between  the  bueinossof  the  OroWD 
Colonies  and  that  of  the  '  self-governing  dominions  beyond 
the  seas '  and  of  the  Confereuoe ;  and,  above  all,  that  tJie 
men  employed  in  the  latter  work  should  be  men  having 
personal  experience  of  the  life,  the  habits  of  thought,  and 
the  administrative  systems  of  the  younger  nations.  But 
all  thcKti  elTorto  were  befUed  by  tbe  bluud  irresponsivantWB 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  the  end.  Lord  Elgin  and 
his  pernuuicnt  advisers  retain  a  free  hand  to  organise 
and  to  man  the  new  secretai-iat  precisely  as  they  please. 
Tbe  Conference,  wboste  instrument  it  is  to  bo,  will  have 
no  voice  at  all  in  these  matters.  Whether,  in  these 
circumstances,  the  secretariat  is  likely  to  beoome  a  factor 
of  any  importance  id  the  constitutional  development  of 
tbo  Empire,  may  well  be  doubtod.  In  any  case  its  com- 
position, its  tendencies,  and  the  degree  of  its  activity  will 
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id  eatirel;  on  the  disposition  of  tho  British  Ministty 
'of  the  day. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  amazing  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  should  have  acquiesced  in  such  an  arrangement. 
Here  was  the  doughtiest  champion  of  colonial  independ- 
ence and  nationhood  accepting  a  scheme  by  which  tho 
feocretariat  of  the  Imperial  Conference — a  body  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  States  of  the  Empire — became  a  mero 
branch  of  a  single  department  of  the  Grovemment  of  the 
Uoitod  Kingdom  It  is  impossible  to  imag-tne  a  more 
oompletAdepurturofrom  tho  stiff  and  lofty  attitude  which 
ha  usually,  and  quite  rightly,  assumes  with  regard  to  the 
rights  and  the  dignity  of  Canadn.  ThiiN.  throughout  this 
ooBtroversy  over  the  secretariat,  it  was  left  to  the  Imperial 
Untoniste,  to  the  men  who  arc  capable  of  imagining  a 
higher  and  more  comprehensive  form  of  self-government 
than  any  at  present  existing,  to  light  for  the  rightful 
influence  and  status  of  all  the  self-goTemiug  dominions. 

But,  though  there  is  something  grotesque  in  the 
alliance  of  Canada  and  Downing  Street  to  keep  down 
colonial  aspirations,  the  explfuiation  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
lies  in  tho  instinctive  aversion  of  both  parties  from  ony 
decided  modification  of  the  9tat%u  quo.  Downing  Street 
only  wanted  to  be  left  in  peace  to  go  on  as  at  present.  Sir 
Wilfrid  only  diwired  that  Cnuudii  should  be  let  alone.  No 
doubt  he  would  bave  preferred  t-o  have  no  secretariat 
at  all,  OS  ho  would  possibly  have  preferred  to  have  no 
permanent  Conference.  All  these  innovationH,  in  his 
view,  savour  of  'interference  with  reff^ponsible  govern- 
ment' They  tend  to  encourage  '  meddling  with  one 
another's  affairs.'  But,  if  there  must  be  a  secretariat^ 
then  elearly  it  was  bent  to  put  it  under  Downing  Street, 
if  only  to  ensure  its  not  being  too  active  or  tou  original. 
A  certain  sacrifice  of  Canadian  dignity  was  worth  making 
in  order  to  nave  Canadn  from  being  overmuch  troubled 
with  the  liolution  of  Imperial  problems,  which  after  all 
might  very  well  be  left  unsolved. 

Their  failure  over  the  question  of  the  secretariat  was 
the  heariesfc  blow  which  the  forward  party  sustained 
dnring  the  Conference,  and  wont  far  to  noutraliue  the 
snceesa  achieved  in  securing  the  permanence  of  the 
Conference  itself.  And  this  unsatisfactory  position  with 
regard  to  the  secretariat  materially  affects  all  the  other 
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Bubjccte,  on  which  moro  or  less  afflrmattvo  and  con- 
structive redolutiuiiK  werepa«Ke<l,  for  theite  rO!4olutioii8  do 
not  as  a  rule  propound  definite  solutions  of  t-he  problems 
to  "which  they  novcrnlly  refer.  Thuy  arc  Uttlo  moro  tliaa 
an  indication  of  the  lines  along  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Conference,  a  solution  should  be  sought  All  dependi 
upon  the  vigour  and  ingenuity  with  which  the  suggoatioiM 
arc  followed  up.  If  any  eub<itautial  progress  is  to  b« 
made  between  now  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence, it  must  bo  through  the  work  of  the  secretariat. 

On  Ibu  »ubjet;t  of  proforentiiJ  trade  the  ConferoDM 
has  reafiirmed  the  resolution  of  1902,  one  paragraph 
which  runs  as  follows: 


*Tbat  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonics  respectfully  urge 
on  IltH  Majesty'8  GovernmeDt  the  expediency  of  granting  in 
tlie  United  Kingdom  pn:Fcn.-ntiiil  trcatmcut  to  the  productn 
and  manufactut-efl  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption  from 
or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  buixtsed.' 

The  present  Govommont  have,  of  course,  made  it  abnn* 
dantly  clear  that,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  this 
resolution  will  remain  a  pious  winh  and  nothing  mora 
But  it  matters  little;  for  the  question  of  preferential 
trade  has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which  only  the  '  voice 
of  the  people '  can  decide  the  issue.  And  the  whole  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  this  question 
were  practically  an  appeal  to  the  public.  It  woe  not  to 
one  another,  but  to  the  world  outride,  that  the  arguments 
of  thecontendingspeakers  wereaddresHed.and  principally, 
of  course,  to  the  public  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
was  the  real  aim  of  the  hard  and  protracted  fight  which 
the  majority  of  the  colonial  repreaentativea  made  at  the 
Conference  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty's  Government  some 
conoeesion  in  this  matter.  So  far  aa  the  immediate  result 
was  ooncerned,  they  were  doubtless  under  no  illusion. 
Some  of  them  may  have  harboured  a  hope  that  the  final 
attitude  of  the  home  Government  would  be  rather  Uvus 
rigid  than  it  actually  proved,  but  no  one  could  have 
expected  that  the  present  Ministry  would  agree  to  any 
substantial  modification  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  was  not  the  Government  but  the  nation 
which  the  arguments  used  at  the  Conference  were 
tended  to  convince. 
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Whether  these  argumenU  bnve  elTected  thnir  purpose 
or  not,  ther«  i-an  bp  nn  doubt  that  they  have  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  upon  the  pubhc  mind.  The  intense 
eaniestDCBs  of  the  colonial  speakers  would  alune  have 
sufficed  to  gain  a  certain  number  of  converts.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  their  advances,  it  is  un- 
questionable that  thej'  matle  thom  with  sincerity  and 
that  they  meant  busiue&a.  Hitherto  great  reliance  hoM 
been  placed  upon  the  argument  that  '  there  was  no 
colonial  offer.'  It  has  needed  the  cumulative  evidence 
afforded  by  the  debatos  of  the  Conference  to  bring  borne 
to  us  the  fact  that  thio  view  in  no  longer  tenable. 

Nor  baa  it  only  been  brought  home  to  us  that  in  thia 
natter  the  Golonios  mean  business.  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  they  regard  the  issue  as  one  of  a  particularly 
Tital  and  far-reaching  kind,  and  an  nfFecting  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  interests  of  trade.  Preference  by  way  of 
tariff,  as  it  is  represented  by  the  most  eloquent  of  its 
eotouial  advocates,  is  only  one  Kide,  only  a  part,  and 
perhaps  not  the  most  important  part,  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  directed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Krapire,  and 
fpiid^d  throughout  by  the  principle  that  the  people  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  should,  in  their  mutual  dealings, 
regard  and  treat  one  another  as  different  from  foreigners. 
To  those  who  are  penetrated  with  the  conception  of  the 
wider  pntrintism,  who  arc  capable,  in  speaking  of 
•country,'  'citizenship,'  and  so  forth,  to  think  instinc- 
tively of  the  whole  Kmpire.  thia  policy  appears  a  matter 
of  course.  Even  to  the  particuL\rist«  among  colonial 
statesmen  it  appeals  powerfully  on  the  ground  of  ita 
effect  on  the  development  of  their  several  States.  Still 
it»  most  eloquent  and  convincing  statement  neceMarily 
comes  from  men  of  the  farmer  class,  bocauHe  they  alone 
feel  and  express  thia  policy  from  a  point  of  view  which 
constantly  takes  account  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  just  att  much  an  of  the  intercstfi  of  the  Colonies. 

To  develope  the  man-powerof  the  Empire— that  is  the 

itral  idea.  Have  not  all  parta  of  the  Empire  an  equal 
interest  in  augmenting  its  population  of  British  nice 
and  no  increasing  itj*  strength  and  cohesivencsa?  If  so. 
should  not  our  effort*  be  deliberately  directed  to  encourag- 
ing emigrants  from  one  part  of  the  King's  dominions  to 
seek  a  home  in  another  [>art  in»tc!«d  of  Htrnying  away 


into  foreign  Innds?  And  would  not  a  preference  gii*«n 
to  the  products  of  ©very  part  in  the  markets  of  all  tho 
reet  be  one  of  the  mecksuroB  most  calculated  to  protnot« 
that  result,  especially  a  preferenee  j^ven  in  the  home 
market,  with  ita  vast  power  of  cont^iiniption,  to  tho 
productB  of  tho  young  countries  \t'ith  their  still  vaster 
capacity  of  expansion  ? 

By  buying  of  us  rather  than  of  straugera  (so  run^  the 
argument  of  the  colonial  statesmen)  you  will  hapten  tho 
development  of  our  groat  untappod  resources.  Your 
ftettlerH  wiU  be  dranai  to  un  inntetul  of  going  to  foreiga 
lands;  and  you  will  thus  multiply  the  numher  of  thorn 
who  ar«  not  only  your  beat  customers — for  experience 
showa  that  the  Ooloniea  buy  five  timee  as  much  Britiah 
produce  per  he-ad  of  population  na  foreign  oountriee  do — 
but  who  are  iiUo  your  fellow-citizens,  and,  in  the  last 
ruHort,  would  bo  your  comrades-in-arms.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  British  dominions  across  the  bg&b  is  <rf 
greater  value,  commercially  and  industrially,  to  Great 
Britain  than  an  equal  amount  of  development  in  coun- 
tries not  under  the  British  flag.  And  of  how  much 
great«r  value  politically,  nationally!  More  population 
for  U8,  more  work  for  your  furniicts  and  loonxs  at  home, 
and  greater  strength  to  us  all  collectively  among 
Powere  of  the  world. 

Such  is  the  burden  of  the  colonial  appeal.  Id 
quarterti  it«  eamei^tness  has  been  mad^  a  subject  of 
preach  on  the  ground  that  it  constituted  an  interference 
on  tho  part  of  the  colonial  statesmen  in  British  party 
politics.  Could  anything  be  more  absurd  ihaa  such  a 
contention  !  Is  it  the  fault  of  Mr  Deakin  and  Bir  Jottcph 
Ward  that  preference  htut  become  a  parly  question  in  this 
country?  Are  the  mouths  of  our  colonial  follow-citizmu 
to  beclosmi  cm  quctDtionsof  vital  common  interest  to  them 
and  to  us  because  their  opiiiiou  on  such  questions  may 
indirectly  affoctour  party controvontios  horoathome?  If 
so,  we  had  better  abandon  these  Conferences  altogether, 
indeed  we  had  better  drop  the  farce  of  pretending  to  care 
about  the  Empire ;  for  does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the 
full  and  frank  discussion  of  Imperial  questions  by  the 
leading  men  of  all  parts  of  the  Empii-o  is  to  be  ^ubordiuate 
to  the  keeping  of  the  ring  for  the  party  fight  in  Great 
Britain?    Well  may  we  ask.  when  such  a  view  can 
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of  ra-4 
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aoriuusly  put  forward,  an  was  oAkcd  by  ono  of  tho  ^poakors 
at  the  Confor«nc«  in  Another  connexion,  'Is  our  party 
toni  to  destroy  everythmg  oxcopt  itself?' 
No  doubt  the  fact  that  proforontiul  trade  occupies 
so  prominent  a  place  at  this  moment  in  the  party  con- 
trovoreies  of  the  mother-country  whs  n  great  embarrafiB- 

'  ment  to  the  colonial  speakera  iu  discussing  the  question. 
That  they  fully  recognised  tho  difficulty  »nd  did  cvcrj-thiug 
in  their  power  to  meet  it  and  to  avoid  putting  their 
argumenta  in  a  form  which  could  roadily  lend  it«elf  to 
partisan  Ufte,  is  proved  by  paHxuge  after  passage  in  their 
i^iWKsbes.  What  could  be  fairer,  for  inHtanre,  or  more 
evidently  int-cndcd  t-o  avoid  hurting  liberal  susocptibilities 

^^uui  the  following  statement  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward's? 

^^P   'New  Zealand  is  most  anxious  to  be  kept  out  of  what  one 
might  call  the  hurly-burly  of  local  political  warfare  oith«r  in 
the  old  country  or  in  any  other  portion  of  tlie  Empire,  but  it 
wants  to  work  for  bringing  about  a  stronger  and  better  eon- 
ditfun  of  till-  Eniplr©  itself.     While  on  tbi«  point  I  should  like 
to  say  tliat  it  is  very  much  to  be  regrottcd  that  thu  question 
of  itrcfercoe*  is  mii«I  "p  with  that  of  Protection.    It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  Much  a  dialiuct  Uuu  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  that  it  in  worth  while  for  a  moment  to  place  on 
record  my  own  view  as  to  tha  gruat  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion. ...  If  I  wci'C  a  public  man  resident  in  England,  aud  with 
tho  ffeneral  knowledge  of  economic  oonditinmi  that  I  pmhbl-su 
at  tiie  moment.  1  should  be  found  on  the  aide  of  those  who 
are  fighting  for  cheap  food  for  the  maasee  of  tlte  people.    Z 
believe  that  anything  in  the  way  of  preference  that  tJie 
Colouiefi  might  8ngg««t,  if  it  wore  calculated  to  raise  the  price 
I      of  food  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  ought  to  bo  opposed,  and 
rightly  so,  by  tho  British  people.     For  my  own  part,  if  I 
thought  that  what  New  Zealand  was  urging  In  that  respect 
,       was  likely  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  price  of  food- 
Btnffs  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England,  speaking  as  a 
New  Zealandcr.  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of 
^^be  Conference,  and  1  would  not  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of 
^^Bie  people  of  New  Zealand.    But  it  is  because  I  believe  that, 
^^iritli  a  system  of  preference  upon  certain  artielos  between 
Gr«nt  Britain  and  htir  Colonies  uuch  a  condition  uf  increasing 
I       the  price  of  food  would  not  arii^e,  that  I  am  an  ardent  sup- 
I       porter  of  a  preferential  uyatem  between  the  old  country  and 
!       the  newer  ones.* 

Thai  the  speaker  felt  the  embarrassment  of  bis  position 
Vol.  207.— JVo.  4J2.  O 
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is  clear.    That  he  did  his  beat  to  extricate  hioxself  from 
it  without  ofTenRo   is   aIbo   clear.     And    thiB   passage  b 
IntereNting  and    importunt   for    aoothur    nuuton.     It    t» 
tjrpioal  of  the  constant  insistence  of  the  colonial  apeakers 
that  thpy  were  not  asking  the  raother-coiintpy  to  mako 
any  sacriBec!  in  the   interujit  of   the  Colonie;!.     Whether 
their  view  was  right  or  wrong,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  honest  conviction  that  the  course  they  were  urging 
upon  the  mother-couutry  would  be  of  benefit  t«  henwll 
No  doubt,  if  this  view  were  generally  accepted,  then 
would  be  nn  end  of  the  controreray.    It  im  poKsible  to 
argue  that,  evsn  if  the  adoption  of  preferential  trade 
involved  KomeiminmliHte  .-iHcHfire  to  th«  Unitetl  fCingdoni, 
it  would  yet  be  wise  for  the  latter  to  adopt  it  in  order 
to  gain  other  coinpcDsating  advant^es.     But  it  iu  not 
poNMible  t^  argue  thut,  if  no  tiuvh  Kiiei-iHue  nt  all  wnre 
involved,  we  should  lie  reasonable  in  rejecting  it-. 

So  much,  no  doubt,  would  be  admitted  even  by  Ur 
Asquith  and  Mr  Lloyd-George.  In  any  case  they  felt  tbi> 
neceseity  of  concentrating  their  fire — and  a  very  powerful 
discharge  of  artillery  it  was — upon  thin  central  point. 
It  is  very  easy  for  the  Coloniod,  who  have  a  protecti™ 
system — Hueh  was  the  HubnCance  of  Mr  Amjuith'it  argnnient 
— to  give  preference  to  Great  Britain.  They  do  so  br 
reducing  koiho  of  their  duties,  that  ie  to  xay,  lightening 
the  burden  of  taxation  upon  their  people.  But  it  ia  ■ 
very  different  thing  for  Great  Britain,  a  free-trade 
country,  to  reciprocate  that  preference.  She  could  ouij 
do  so  by  imposing  duties  that  do  not  now  exist  npon 
foreign  imports  :  and  tbat  would  involve  a  KacriGce,  in  the 
increased  coat  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the  raw 
matcriatt^  of  indui^try,  which  she  could  not  afford  to  moka 
Situated  uh  Hhe  ih,  dependent  upon  the  outtiide  world 
for  vast  quantities  of  food-xtuffs  and  raw  materiak,  the 
would  find  it  a  cruKhing  burden. 

Ulr  Lloyd-George  followed  on  much  the  same  Udm. 
except  that  he  emphaMiHed  more  than  Mr  Anquitb  the 
extreme  hardship  which  the  poorer  classes  of  Grml 
Britain,  the  '  submorgod  tenth,"  would  KufFor  under  aW 
system  which  involved  even  a  slight  duty  on  com. 

'  That  ifl  a  very  iierioiis  thing  for  our  poor  people  (he  tM 
and  tliat  is  what  I  waut  to  press  more  tbau  luiyUiingonwir 
colonial   fricnde.     We  are  not  refoaing  to  meet  joo.  I  ^ 
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yoii.  We  are  nnxiotu  in  our  lioarta  to  do  ft,  but  we 
gfeTe  li«ru  a  poor  )X)piilntiun  (lint  you  kiiow  notbioff  of.  Hero 
tiunbers  of  our  poor  peopit*  are  stooped  iu  poverty,  and  we  Imvo 

0  think  of  ihvm.  It  would  be  wran^  of  us,  it  wouNl  be  cruel 
if  ua,  it  u-mild  be  wicked  of  ub,  if  we  did  iiot  do  it.    I  nin  »m-e, 

1  jruu  rtuli»e  limt  it  wuidd  meau  2s.  more  for  people  wbo  are 
({ready  short  of  shiUinfra  to  buy  thu  very  uuooiiMiirios  of  lifo, 
tm  would  bv  tbe  last  people  Ui  the  world  to  come  nud  beg  ua 

0  add  to  the  troubles  of  this  poor  population  of  ours.  That 
H  really  why  we  are  hesitating.' 

This  plaint,  which  occurs  again  and  attain  liko  a 
taunting  rofrnin  ihrnitghout.  Mr  Uoyd-GeurjjB'n  long  and 
rigoroua  address,  is  in  somewhat  strange  contrast  with 
knother  Bido  of  hiti  argument,  whieli  cuu  outy  he  described 
ts  a  resounding  pH-'an  uver  the  nmrvcUous  and  un- 
(Mmllclod  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  under  our  pivwnt 
■ytiiem.  It  is  a  contrast  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
.n  the  oratory  of  unyielding  anti-prefcrontialists. 

Mr  Lloyd-George  hiniBelf  evidently  felt  thw  wHight  of 
.his  cuUKidoration  for  he  was  at  pains  to  contend  that  it 
iras  not  bo  much  n  28.  duty  he  objected  to  as  the  '  inovit- 
ible'  tendency  of  a  low  duty  to  grow  into  a  high  one. 

1  What  we  are  more  afraid  of  tbau  merely  a  1«.  or  'is.  duty  Is 
that  it  will  not  Htop  there.  .  .  .  Geriuuuy  iii  a  t*asii  in  point. 
Semuuiy  started  iu  1879  with  the  small  Import  duty  of  2m.  2d., 
Ipbich  IB  practically  the  proptu»l  which  is  now  made  For  the 
C/nitcd  Kiu)(dom.  She  went  on  to  ^.,  she  went  up  to  lOx.,  then 
there  weis  a  drop  to  Is.,  and  now  they  have  gone  bock  to  a 
itill  hi^hi'r  flKiire.    That  is  really  what  we  are  nfmld  of  here.' 

It  might  be  thought  that  there  really  wa«  not  much 
nnMon  for  such  fear,  CRpeeially  in  a  country  where  the 
tgricnitnral  intorost  is  as  weak  as  it  is  In  Great  Britain. 
[{  the  'ie.  duty  proved  anything  like  the  burden  which  it 
iaaaaumed,  contrary  to  previous  experience,  that  it  would 
prove,  is  it  not  certain  tUat^  far  From  beiug  increased,  it 
would  have  bnt  a  very  transient  existence  ? 

Moreover,  it  13  still  in  question  whether,  as  n  matter  of 
Iiwt,  the  consumer  would  pay  the  duty  at  all.  The  two 
parties  to  the  argument  continue  flatly  to  join  issue  on 
tlu's  point :  and  nothing  but  experience  can  dt^tde  bt^tween 
tJiem.  No  doubt  any  number  of  cases  cnn  be  quoted  in 
*hidi  the  impodition  of  a  duty  enhanced  the  price  of  the 
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adding  the  duty  to  bis  price,  the  foreigner  will  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  do  so.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dogmatiae 
'whether  this  would  or  would  not  be  the  case.  But  we 
fancy  that  mnny  people  who  are  unconvincod  by  abstract 
economic  argumeuttt  would  not  bo  sorry  to  see  tht> 
quostion  submitted  to  the  teat  of  fact,  ewpecially  under 
couditionH  in  which  no  very  great  harm  could  renult  ovOD 
if  the  free  importers  pi*ovcd  to  be  in  the  right. 

If  we  are  not  prop/irod  U}  risk  cvon  this  much,  for 
however  great  an  object,  what  is  there  to  be  eaid  against 
meeting  the  wishes  of  tho  Colonies  by  granting  them  some 
redu(?(iau  ou  duties  whttrb  already  exiNt,  a  reduction 
which  could  not  by  any  huiuau  possibility  involve  any 
burden  to  the  British  consumer  ?  The  speakers  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  were  profuse  in  their  expressions  of 
a  desire  to  meet  the  Colonies,  if,  if  only  they  could  do  mo 
without  infUctiug  hardship  upon  *  the  poor  people'  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Yet,  face  to  face  with  tlie  proposal 
that  they  nhould  allow  these  poor  people  to  buy  colonial 
tobacco  or  sugar  a  little  cheaper  than  thoy  do  at  pi-eflont, 
they  were  unable  to  conquer  their  repulsion  against  oven 
that  trifling  cuncesHion. 

At  this  point  the  great  ability  which  on  the  whole 
characterised  tho  arguments  of  tho  opponontH  of  prefer- 
ence seems  to  have  completely  disappeared  In  the  first 
inittance  an  attempt  was  made  to  shelve  the  proposal  by 
arguing  tbut  it  would  hv.  of  no  benefit  to  tho  Colonies. 
But  Burely  the  Colonies  must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  that; 
and  their  representatives  wore  voi^'  emphatic  in  main- 
taining that  thi;y  would  Iw  cuily  t«o  glad  to  gut  a  prefer- 
ence on  anything.  In  the  partit^iilar  case  of  Cape  Colony, 
it  wnj»  pointed  out  by  Dr  Smnrtt,  and  quite  unanswembly, 
that  the  trade  in  wine,  which  has  been  practically  killed 
by  the  loss  of  the  prefurtmcHi  which  itonco  enjoyiMl, would 
be  greatly  beneSted  by  u  reduction  of  duty  ;  and  that  all 
8onth  Africa  would  he  so  benefited  by  a  concession  to  its 
nascent  tobacco  Industry,  which  only  needs  encourage- 
ment to  have  a  very  conaidernblo  future.  And  the  cluim 
of  South  Africa  to  reciprocal  cousidcratiou  is  a  very 
strong  one,  inasmuch  as  the  South  African  tariff  not  only 
gives  an  oU-rouud  preference  of  25  per  cent,  to  British 
imports,  but  has  actually  placed  a  duty  on  certain  articles, 
which  were  previously  quite  free,  when  imported  from 
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(he  establiBhiuent.  of  which  '  Huch  finnncinl  support 
as  may  be  necessary  should  be  L-outributed  bj  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Now  Zealand  in  equit- 
able pruporiions.'  Since  Uuk  in  a  proptmal  nbuul  which 
Caniida  is  very  eager,  and  whicb  Sir  W.  Laurier.  as  is 
evident  from  his  recent  ttpuvch  at  the  Dutntuiun  Day 
dinner,  docss  not  mean  to  let  drop,  it  io  possible  that 
something  may  be  done. 

Thi»  Httiiimithip  Morvice,  tiie  rocogaitionof  the  Imperial 
Conference  as  a  pemianeot  institution,  and  the  change 
of  it«  title  from  Colonial  to  Imperial,  are  the  total 
practical  outuome  of  the  three  weekn'  diNcuHHion  reported 
in  tbo  (122  pages  of  the  '  Minutew  of  I*roc«etiingB  of  the 
Colonial  Conference,  1907.'  For  any  further  progress  in 
the  direction  of  Imperial  organisation  wo  shall,  it  appears, 
have  tu  wait,  in  a  f^u•t-^loving  world,  till  1911.  The 
interval  may  see  great  changes,  not  only  in  the  internal 
development  of  the  *  self -govonung  dominions,'  but  in  the 
policy  adopted  towards  thorn  by  foreign  nations.  Their 
growing  importnnroand  thuir  grc^l  futum  aw  attractiug 
more  and  more  attention,  especially  from  our  principal 
rivals  in  the  comraerco  of  the  world.  Other  countries 
may  appixmiTh  them  with  offeiii  uf  those  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements  which  we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  en- 
courage. Those  are  dimiuieting  reflections.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  derive  Rume  comfort  from  the  abund- 
ant evidence  of  that  stnmg  Imperial  freling,  that  yearning 
towards  the  mothnrlnnd,  uu  the  part  of  the  (vuUinius, 
which  a  study  of  the  Conference  affords.  That  feeling, 
we  believe,  has  only  to  be  more  widely  understood 
among  uuntelves  to  win  a  warmer  rocoguitiou  and  a  mure 
practical  re^ponHe  from  the  British  nation  than  it  has 
hitherto  received. 
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temporary  inujority  of  the  Hoa» 

ihu  (lulibcriite  will  of  the  natiuD. 

udjority,  when  fi-eed  from  the  con- 

trf  LordH,  oven  though  it  con  outvote 

hy  some  thirty  or  forty  vote« — as  vh» 

rilJ  be  able  to  pass  any  law  which  it 

Ik  may  give  the  parliamentary  f  ranchiB« 

vho  bna  attained  the  nge  of  twenty-one. 

Rule  in  Ireland,  Waies,  and  Scot'- 

k     Eftch  of  tlititti)  vbaages,  bo  it  noted, 

aMd«.  be  practically  unultorablo.     ISatab- 

mmvorsal  8uffrai;e,  and  you  never  can 

old  suffrage  of  to-day.      Nor,  let  us 

i»  there  the  leoMt  reason  to  suppose  that 

wkseh  will  hold  uncontrolled  power  will 

«(  Liberals  or  of  Frtut-tnLdorK.     Frotoction 

with  Socialism.     The  mumben*  of  the 

no  disciples  of  Cobden.     Wage-earners, 

^4  rightly  enough  hate  Protection  when 

the  price  of  food,  would  luuk  with 

on  the  Protection  which  promitiod,  e.g. 

of  foreign  workmen,  to  raise  the  price  of 

,  Al^  may  easily  como  when,  to  the  horror  of 

4«0BOmlst8,  a  temporary  nuijurity  of  some 

famtd  bj  tb«  Houk  ot  Commam  on  Wadaasday, 
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futun!  House  of  Comraona  may  repudiate  oil  the  soundest 
maxims  of  Free-trftde. 

We  do  not   su^^gest  for  a  moment  that  an  Engitsb 
House  of    Commons  will  generally  use  mordinate  or 
exoeMiTe  power  without   rog'ard  to  prudeooe  or  to  jus- 
dee,  bat  we  do   maintain  that   a  House  of  Commons. 
wli«D  onco  it  has  acquired  in  matters  of  legislation  aa 
nuch  l^al    omnipotence  aa   a   constitution    can  confer 
oa  any  body  of  men.  will  assuredly  be  goremed  by  the 
par^  which  communds  a  pnrliamentary  majority,  nnd 
tbot  no  such  majority  ought  to  be  eatrustod  with  an- 
R8ti*alne<I  power.     Grant  that«  as  thiugM  now  ntand.  such 
A  raaj<.irity  wouM    not,  even    if  fnn^  from   every    U^gn] 
restriction  on  its  legislative  action,  play  at  once,  or  even 
;y  at  all.  the  unfaiuiliar  part  of  a  despot.     It  would  try 
to  legisliite  for  the  benefit  of  the  country' ;  it  would  wish 
to  respect  the  opinion  of  the  people.     But  there  would 
be  uo  smalt  danger  that  the  interests  of  a  party  would 
constantly  mintaken  for  the  w«»lfare  of  the  country ; 
e  fanaticism  of  a  faction  would  be  treated  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  doliborat©  will  of  the  nation. 

It  were  vain  iudyud  to  urgue  that  there  19  no  possi- 
bility of  a  representative  assembly  overriding  the  real 
will  of  the  nation.  The  parliiiuiCDtat-y  history  of  England 
and  the  experience  of  every  modern  democracy  hHows 
that  the  danger  we  donoimce  is  both  real  and  pressing, 
ConHult  our  parliamentary  annals.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons ia  the  most  powerful  part,  though  a  part  only,  of 
our  Parliament.  This  very  fact  tempta  its  leaders  to 
apeak  and  act  as  if  the  House  itself  were  a  sovereign 
power.  Id  the  recent  debate  on  the  relation  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  of 
'the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Comraona'  The  oxpres- 
is,  of  counte,  as  every  student  knows,  grossly  inaccu- 
te.  Supremacy  or  sovereignty  belongs,  hm  a  matter  of 
law,  not  t«  the  House  of  Commons,  Imt  to  Parliament, 
that  is,  to  the  King  and  the  two  Houhoa  acting  together 
one  legislative  body  ;  and,  a»  a  matter  of  jnilitics,  not 
the  House  of  Commons  but  to  the  electors,  or,  in 
enrrent  language,  to  the  nation.    This  is  elemout^iry. 

But  we  will  not  dispute  about  words.  The  importance 
this  inaccuracy  of  language  is  that  it  discovers  an 
inous  condition  of  feehng.     It  explains  the  dislike 
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emtertAlnod  by  puliticiians  such  as  Lbe  Prime  Minister  hdiI 
his  colleagues,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  democrnt*, , 
for   tho    HofHrcndum,  which   in  the   nieidt  dumocratic 
inetituttone  ;  and  it  betrays  that  rain  belief  in  tho  ol 
lute  authority  of  the  Houite  of  CominonM  which  haa  mot 
than  ouco  led  it,  and  may  easily  lead  it  again,  into  cont 
with  tho  will  of  the  nation.    Tho  Premier,  wu  hoc,  quotefl^' 
and  therefore,  we  pr<uiume,  readB  Burke,     i^t  him  con- 
tinue his  studios.     Ho  will  learn  how  a  House  of  Com* 
nious  which,  thoui^h  supportod  by  the  King,  triod  to  create 
by  its  own  authority  a  new  pai-liamcntary  inuapaoity,  waa  ^ 
defeated  by  John  Wilkes.      He  may  further  learn  boKH 
a    coalition    in   command    of  a    powerful    parlianientJiry 
inajurity  canic  iutu  cunUrut  with  the  KiuK  and  with  the 
House  of  Lords  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,   foiuid 
that,  in  attacking  the  Crown  and  the  Peers,  the  Hoom-h 
had  defied  the  sovoi*eigiity  of  the  nation.    The  lewon  i^| 
imprt'SMive.     Tho  g-oniu»  of  Burke,  minlud  for  once  by  the 
passion  of  parti.san<ihip,  Hu^^^ested  to  himself  and  to  hi> 
cuUeagues  tho  dogma  that  tho  King  had  no  moral  right 
to  appeal  from  the  votea  of  tho  Hou!»«>  tu  the  verdict  ol 
the  people.    That  fatal  error  excluded  the  W'higa  iroi 
ofRce  for  well-nigh  half  a  century. 

ThiH  is  ancient  history.  Ijel  us  turn  then  to  thi' 
recent  exporienr*  of  ISftt-lSUB.  Is  there  any  fair-minded 
man  who  dares  deny  that  in  those  years  the  will  uf  the 
nation  was  represented,  not  by  tho  elecuxl  Uou^o  of 
Commons,  but  by  the  hereditary  Houmb  of  PeerH  ?  Ijet  us 
press  the  point  one  step  further.  U  in  \S9S  such  a  law 
had  been  in  force  as  tho  Premier  and  his  followers  vheh 
to  enact,  is  it  not  certain  that  Mr  GlafUtone's  eeoond 
Ilorae  Rule  Bill  might,  nud  iu  all  probtibiHty  would,  have 
become  law  ?  A  Minister  as  able  and  us  patriotic,  to  lue 
the  mildest  terms,  as  the  present  Premior,  and  a  majority 
at  least  as  public-spirited  as  the  Premier's  followers. 
would,  if  they  had  pnttNcesed  the  power,  hare  broken  up 
the  political  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  that 
agaiuBt  the  deliberate  wish  of  tho  people  of  the  Unit 
Kingdom. 

The  teaching  of  English  parliamentary  history  is  tut 
than  coniirmod   by  the  action  of  modern  democracieA^ 
They  have  learned  that  the  authoi-ity  of  the  people  noodi 
to  be  protected  against  the  temporary  power  of  parlia- 
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_  itary  nmjoritiea.  There  is  hardly  n  democracy  which 
las  nut  aclnptfl4l  thu  bicamitnil  nyHt^m.  Rnt  thtt  in  little. 
Poptiiar  govomiiientH  hnre  tAkon  the  g^rt^atcst  paiiiH  to 
tnuniru  that  unail  matters  of  vitu]  itnpurtiincethi!  I^igiHln- 
ture  »houM  be  compelled,  by  one  m©«,nH  or  another,  to 
|my  deference  to  the  delibtmitc  will  of  the  nation.  France 
bas.  for  the  first  time  since  the  great  Revolution,  foiuid 
in  her  Henat'e  a  Second  Chiimber  of  real  weight.  Her 
coni*titutioual  taws  can  bo  changed  only  by  her  two 
Chambers  sitting  and  voting  together  a»  one  National 
CongreiM;  hw  President,  is  appointed  \jy  their  joint  rote. 
Switzerlnnd  in  the  mont  »ucco««fiiI  of  European  demo- 
cracies. No  change  in  her  constitution  is  possible 
without  tho  Uoforonduni,  i.e.  a  distinct  app«wil  to  the 
vote  of  the  eloi'i«>rs.  Further,  her  citixcns  may  always 
Itisiet  that  any  federal  law  s^hall,  before  it  comes  into 
force,  he  subinitied  to  tho  .Swissi  people  for  their  sanction. 
To  the  all  but  immutable  couBtitution  of  the  Unit«tl 
States,  which  is  tho  idol  of  American  citizens,  a  mere 
ulliutou  is  sufficient  It  is  worth  while,  howovor,  to 
note,  because  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  no  ehange 
in  the  conKtitutiim  of  any  8tjit«  of  the  Union  is, 
Hpeiiking  broadly,  possible  except  by  u  very  olaboral^t 
system  of  legialation  leading  up  to  and  ending  in  a  direct 
appeal  tfl  the  vcjto  of  the  people!.  Glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  eiahorate  provisions  whereby  the  Commonwealth 
of  Aiititralia  *;nKuros  not  only  that  the  articlct^  of  the 
constitution*  shall  not  be  altered  without  an  appeal  to 
the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  that  no  law, 
nx  to  thp  exjit'diency  of  which  tho  Hou«!»i  of  the*  Australian 
Parliament  dieagrec,  nhall  be  Hnally  passed  otherwise  than 
by  the  Scnat«  and  the  House  of  Representatives  sitting, 
debattng,aud  voting  together  as  one  body.t  Those  thingn 
qteak  for  themwdvea.  Under  every  democratic  govern- 
ment the  truth  is  perceived  to  which  English  Liburald 
are  at  this  moment  blind,  that  a  country  dare  not  entrust 
absolute  power  to  the  temporary  majority  of  one  elective 
le^lative  body.  The  people  must  eternally  stand  on 
guard  against  the  usurpations  of  party. 

The  seeond  fatal  objection  is  that  the  policy  of  parti~ 
ihip  portendtt  tlirou  evil  results. 


*  Comaioiiwenltb  Act,  }  133, 
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It  lowers  the  whole  Gluiructer  of  Parliament.  The 
Feera  and  Htatesmen.  such  tis  were  Lord  Salisbury  wai 
Lord  GoHchon,  hucIi  oh  liru  tfau  Dukt?  of  Devunsl 
Lord  Lansdowne,  Jjotd  Bosebery,  Lord  Crewe.  Lord 
Courtney,  aod  a  dozen  more  who  guide  the  opinion  of 
the  country,  will  find  that  with  the  duMtruction  of  Uieir 
leij^islative  power  must  fall  their  political  authont>'. 
Tlio  sound  conservatism  of  the  nation  will  bo  deprived 
of  ltd  best  lemlet'H.  The  [HiralyHitt  of  the  Houtie  of 
Lords  would  be  a  far  greater  evil  than  its  abolitioa 
The  one  woakeuB  the  whole  body  politic  ;  the  other  wouU 
improve  tlio  Bouxe  of  CommouH  by  euabtiug  it  to  draw 
to  itself  tbp  wiridntn  and  the  leadership  of  the  dxmI 
eminent  amonK  our  statesmen. 

The  worship  of  party  threatens  Englishmen  with  * 
cabiinity  which  for  muro  than  two  ceuturics  they  have 
never  known.  They  will  learn  what  is  meant  by  reaction. 
The  ovil  of  the  delays  of  beneficial  legislation,  caused  in 
part  but  nut  wholly  by  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  have  been  balanced  by  one  groat  compenBation ; 
reaction  has  been  made  impossible  because  no  futids- 
meutal  change  has  been  carried  through  till  it  has  com- 
manded  the  complete  uKttent  of  the  nation.  The  nwistance 
of  the  Peers  to  the  great  Reform  Bill  brought  the  country 
near  to  civil  war ;  bat  this  resistJinre,  ill-advised  though 
it  wH«t,  enabled  Peel  to  accept  completely  the  refonn 
which  he  had  opposed  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Lastly,  success  in  the  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords '» 
not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of  constitutional  revolutioitfi 
A  practic-al  revival  uf  the  no-colled  veto  of  the   King,  k 
diminution   in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  change  tlu 
bases    of    the   constitution,    the   introduction    into  th 
English  constitution  of  some  form  of  the  Referendiunil 
which  might  in  itself  be  a  benefit  to  the  countiy. 
become  possible.     Any  change  will  in  the  long  run  1*^ 
welcomed  which  secures  to  the  nation  its  rightful  aniho- 
rity.    Whatever  party  hjmlers  maywiy  or  do,  final  vktorj 
will,  in  the  contest  between  party  and  people,  aaaan^ 
lie  with  the  nation. 
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YyE  would  earnestly  beg  our  readers  to 
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referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  They 
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CHARING  GROSS  HOSPITAL 

w.c. 

PRHSlflHKT 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCeSS  LOUISE,  DUCHESS  OF  ARGYLL. 

JV.4i.r/.  J     W.   k.    MALCOLM,    E«|. 

IIANKKKS^ 

UMOt.  DRUHMOND,  n  C^rtnc  Ctou:    Meiiti.  COUTTS.  s»  Strand: 

Mcsits.  HOARE,  17  Fled  Slr«*(. 

THE  COI'SCIL  rarneMly  solicit  a!e>i<>t;tric<^  (or  this  HtispiUl. 
which,  iHirilrrml  im  its  tjcirtii  side  by  a  laret*  disirict  thickly 
itiiii^ij  by  ilic  working  puor.  and  having  on  its  soiitli  sidt'  ibc 
ind  and  other  tharou^lifarcs  crowded  froto  iiiurn  till  Inli.'  tiitiht 
with  an  xiij^ini;  traffic,  Irrats  anntinlly  nn  averi>K<:  of 

25,000  Sick  and  Injured  Patients. 

^^Ofl  OOO  ^^"  lonum  is  fequtred  to  keep  up  the 
A^^V|WV  J5Q   3^j^  ^p^  ^^^   j,j^  demands 

on  the  Out  -  Patient  and  Special  Depart- 
nvents,  of  which  nearly  £18*000  has  to  be  raised 
from  benevolent  sources.    The  Hospital  is  at  present  in 

V£RY  URGENT  NEED  OF  HELP, 

Anniud  SnttKrlptions  and  Doofttioiis  will  be  most  thankrull; 
rec«iTtd  by  the  Bankers,  or  by  the  Treasurer  at  the  Hospital. 

WALTER    ALVEY,  SecreUry. 


FORM    OF    BEQUEST. 

"  1  five  Vid  bsqucklii  tolhcTrc»ureroT  Treasufcn.for  the  line  licinx, 
o(  CflAitxn  Crohii  Hn«riTAL.  I^n(]«n,  lot  th«  uneof  that  Charity,  ihe 
torn  o(  (or  all  my  lands  am)  hnmes  knawn  as  ), 

tne  o(  Legacy  daiy.  lo  be  paid  as  soon  after  ray  d«c«tM  as  may  bi- 
poMtbie' 
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BRITISH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEAF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

(JFFIC& 

i  BLOOMSBURV   SQUARE  (latk  or  37  »»  lk>n  sqoau).  W.C. 

LOWER    CLAPTON. 

BSTABLISHBD   ilsi.    iCf^tftpdundnajibaBdahb  Vkt.cu-t 


HIS 


MAJESTY    THE    KING.    MBR    UAJB'H'Y    QURRK    AI.RXANDU. 

pKtfiMM— LORD    AMHXRST    Ol'    lUCKNKV 

Vin-l^mimt-t^THZ  ARCIteiSHOP  OF   CAMTStUlUHY. 

rndi-'<>— MMiRtCR    a    C-   CLVK,    Kng. 

/I«<II»i - MMBmi-  GLVN.    MILLS   K    Co..    LeuuMB   St**K* 

SMrdii'yW.   T.    IIILLYBIt.    Em- 


bt^aoU — W*  T<i  rucelir,  niuciiit  crcondiniF  itr  rdncailoa  ot  Adntt  F«ia>l«  Dnl 
Mulm  (10m  I'j  yfnc*  u(  •g*. 
t^l  To  Klvr  iiiitiiMri.il  tciiiilnu  uPd  tdiKiiiuB  IniimciMi,  witli  •  vftw  w 
ontbiB  yunilt  tJeaf  Muica  lo  vox,  ■  Ilt«lihe«d  uidoac«nn«i 
uxful  pasilJon  III  life. 
(cl  To(iro«i(Ia]  tloinflfor[tw  HomaloBaoiI  IboM  wtei.  Idmi  iacapam 
iitCriMitj,   iir  ace,  >ro  Kbtble   lo  do  Mi|tl<Mi|{  towatilt  ihnr  <vi. 

□JUiticninoe. 
An  Annul  SIcEiicr  uMmiHia,  ttoelof  ititM  jreait.Mhw  pbrM  to  Jnni,  bBota 
in  >1io  :tdmi(lf(1  by  lUtycnMit  of  iuialla(>ntuluilDuallo(liuUM»unoBUHllB«uucBa> 


SubBorlptlons  and  Donation*  Ufitontly  needed. 


Royal  Alfred 

AGEU   MERCHANT   SEAMEN'S   INSTITUTION 

SBTABLItHeO    ^tH. 


W.    CLARK    RUSSELL, 

Tha  lansua  Autbur  «l  S««  Stories,  writes  ss  toUaws 

"No  coords  of   prtdse  can  be  too 

v^     -A     %"  fo'  such  An  JmtHation,  jmd     (^_  ^^ 

^*'  V<^      no   iHOfwji  dtdiatltd  by  fftntnaa 

(5*"     cp     /rarfs  to  the  MIctHttion  of  hum  An 

*  ^P  stiffering  an  be  Mter  directed  thm 

^  ta    the    Exehespter    0/   this   Aged 

Sedmen's  Heme."       i^t      j»      Jt 


P>tnon:    H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.O.,    K.T. 
&ank«ci :    WILLIAMS  DKACOH'S  BANK.  Lt<t ,  BirthU,  Lane.  E.C 

J.  BAILEY  WALKER. 


58,  Fenchurch  Sr..  C.C. 


TWF  QVARTERLY  SEi'tEW  CHAKmES  <DrF.RTtSEK 


QUEEN  CHARLOHE'S  LYIKGIN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLBBONS      ROAD.     U)MDON,     H.W. 


Vntrm-HBR    MAJBSTT    QUBDN    AUBXAXDRA. 

r<a~i>a)r«i-t].iUl.    THB    PRIHCESA    OF    W.\US 

/VmmIiH — Tm  VitcainT  I'arnui 

r>WUI>'*r— Al.ru  D    C.    Ol    KOTIUCWU),    £MIn  CV.O 

CU<r««»— Si*  SAKi'ti.  Scort.  Cwr^  M.P 

OBJECTS    OF    THB    OHARITV. 

I.  To  provttfe  ui  Airlunt  l>K   iht  (VJIm*  b(  Puck    MaiTinl  WoSK«,   iiart  tkn  •! 
OnBorrtnl  L'nnnnfri  Wemtm  Mtt  UMt  ftu  ilnlJ. 


«.  T»  pni<rM»  tkllad  MIdwtw  ta  jwd  pot  UtnMd  Wonm  n  thdr  OM«-wMi 

].  Tb*  Tninuf  oriUdtoJ  Pnqrib,  U^wivM  lac  tL*  root,  isd  MeMkly  NeHM- 

anea  ik«  handatica  ol  Ik*  HcH|iitil  18^000  POQT  vrocnvn  iMVs  li»»o 
r*U«V«d.  Lwl  fttr  1.7V  Pulmtt  »wa  tw«inif  Ima  llw  llotfrti*),  anJ  i,M6 
WM«  tiUBdM  mm]  ■urwii  u  tluir  o«n  Hoiimb 

A»ttH»i  omymUtnra  ot  ihr  Cbanir  ■mwwM*  u  oMrij  MDOO ;  RalUUila 
bsaoDM,  aoUmlv. 

A*  AmiMl  S«liichBbuu  ol  t$  y..  or  •  DooMkni  nt  ^|i  lok.  oaKIa  tbt  C«n- 
UibiiUr  lo  r»BOui»ia  Oiw  lo-ptlunl  mJ  Tbraa  l^l-faMDM  jivsrl; .  utd  |in1itM 
for  ctfCDcxi  M  Gt^ui  nuf' 

CoDCritnnlaM  wlU  b«  cfaMfoIll  (ddwtvJ  ^  ibc  Bankcn,  H«4an.  C««hJ.  BUd«^ 
Mid  Co,  u,  Chuuc  CroM,  S.  W..  <»  bf 

ilRTHUR  WATTB,  Smitofi. 


I 


"THERE      IS     SORROW     ON     THE     SEA.* 

BUT 

Tlw  wrvcLrd  Sailor,  FMhwoMW. 
etc,  n  iiuunilir  carnl  fur  ca  iIm 
((KM  and  icnl  hiaD«  ;  ific  Vidvn. 
OrplMi.  etc.  irtmrdaidr  tMi(,ht 

trat*rrit  te  e«w«r>g«d  ta 
eicrtitc  itinll  by  Wooiiag 
beiw&CHt;  awinliaa  il 

THE 

SHIPWRECKED 

r..hTm.«.^  MARINERS* 

Rvyal  B«Miawolont    SOCIETY 

WWk  lui  Rtbntd  nm  |{*lt-t-Mill«i  HnMii  tint  ai  l-iMida'.iat  »  ISJI. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    APPEALED    FOR. 

MUKi.-lll*i    HAtlibl>     T»b    KING. 

IttnA   l~IUl     Kt.  IIUH.     1HE,     IIjUIL    L'klHHlAH.     KjG 

>»Tn';r-C<iH«Li>  B.  mai'I'L  bsv--  M,  Biffolk  liraai,  Pail  K^l  Emu  a,W. 


ife 


4    THB  QUASTBSLT  RMV^ 


BRITISH  ASYLUM  FQ 


3  BLOOMSBURY    SQUARE  ' 

LOWER 
ESTABLISHBD    a«<. 


HIS    MAJESTY    THE    1 

TfMJHI 

ftaakm-U 


FN 


Objeota-Ci)  Ta 


7  ?^  to  mat*  p^ 

S  McdicaJ  StUooi   IX 
i-«ted  Kingdom. 

«  frrt  claim   on  afl  ^-|,p 
^T^ART  JOHNSO.N. 


rtWT  OBTT 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

*|      SIR  JAMES  GRAHAAl 
■n 


1%-M  im*  ml  tka  AMmantO  » 


«  t.K«  ftaa 


h  By    CHARLES    STtI 

^Brith  PorUKlu  and  oUar  I 

Bio 


"Mr.P»ffc«*« 


PARKER, 


TM£    ^^kfc ■ ^  I 


acpeiidcii  lo  tn»  pt««'MK  : 


A,»  s  the  oo*  s*  Fnl  « 


Seji 


tGcskia 


cue  o<  Crkbifli 

oar  i-rtiffft**  of  Cv  Mi»3«<t.* 

rme  wrcmrmtmrnnm 

vc  Icarst  U  oqwct  from  Wt.  :'x:k=r.  mr2  b^ 
ngkl  place  la  itc  hbtory  c/  rbe  N  i.r-iiwM  <-aiiia^' 

nxc  oOTTwr, 

"Studeats.  of  Eaglt^   -   '  -  -  '  bnwc?  dtfi&c  tbc  fccA  kal  «C  tte  isM 
cenntr?  uc  placed  muir;  :>^  Ui  Mr,  Pukec  tar  In  dobanle 

' -•  'f  Sir  James  Cr^— '^  .  , — u^  ewer  aad  penaaai  dmaiTcr.     Un 

,  ctniant  tv  hu  vxadxrd  bMvnp&7  of  Ss  Rdnt  Pvd.* 
rrrr  OMtir  mtmrnrnta. 
"Bciidca  lidpii  .  naeaueo  of  i«cr  Jamt*  Cembam, 

vblirmr*  cjiiai'  '     -'^  tbc  i«tt>:^  KJOarv  of  Om 

time.  ■  .  .  i  i   \.txvcn'  «itli  uAacp^ 

^      u  .  .  .  .  Mx.  i  - --.■   <"i>eTWiUtod   Ml   hanac 

iioiioccd  froot  a  maaa  u(  autcroJ  ut  cnriitta  bucc,  wh^  wis  fat  dl  Wbc 
ic  of  tmmmK  scirkc  ic  tbMc  *ba  timiic  tir  ficil  tar  ibcmadva  llic 
ilsUirical  and  political  va!uc  c^  5^  Jiaaes  CiAius." 

TMF  oLJkuaom  mcttAtM. 

its  subject  ai  t!i«  :  -ral  af  oniiy  half  a  ceeutY.     Livts  of 

If  }ame«  Graham  h  .  .itiubnlr  b=i  hiilwRa  the  maittul  oeetssary 

ill  accouat  dJ  i:  -Ic  rarrer  ^:s:-  he— n  int^ifcrM  (hin  anr  wbo 

Xa  malu  uv;  [>l  11.  .  .  . 
ic  lasl;  ^i^s  i^'*'  '■'"•^  "I  ■,* 

>«■  Keben  l'«L' 

^Mff  rarlccr  boa  *niucn  ^  tiuulc  whic;:^  :s  a  vaiuable  cnnlribiioan  tD 
histoo'i  •^'^   '''"y   i^airicii  on    hu    .\lirady   liifb  datiDction  aa  a 
P'"^'  rwr  THiaumc. 

.  iu'd   t>i   Ocsl!  uiJleiiAl  of  ^mi 
.pur-^ '   ^.  i^n-.i!  iK'o'li^ci  3  great  auil  good 

rue  uvempooL  omilt  Pttar, 

TT.hing  oooW  Ixf  II" '  ' Irrattbe 

:-  in  liie  mxuer  ■  •»...,. 

cii  "utiiijr  of  tbe  autbor  '■'■  ;  .^    — -  .;....  ^ ;. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALUEUARLE  STREET,  W. 


▼nL  Hm^  moA  ft«CB»ac.    Bj  Edwvx^  Clod<? 
IX  Id^ui  Poverty  mod  Di«eofix«ot   • 

3L  Tli«  Load  Policy  «tf  the  GoToroinrat  - 
XI.  BriU-h  InnateuttkAbcoMl 

XU.  The  Liuit  Cokoi^  Conffircoice  u;;!*! 

Xlll.  Tarty  vfmiM  People      .        .         .         _         ,  2V6 


GENBRiL  1M»FA  TO  THE  QCABTEBLY  REVIEW, 


Na  401i  formuig  Yolmne  CCI.,  and  con- 
taining a  General  Index  to  the  volnme*  from 
CLXXXIL  to  CC.  of  the  Quartjcrly  BE^^EW, 
ifl  Now  B«fldy. 


'Dm  QfUmmLT  Bvroiw  ii  pablUied  00  or  idbtrat  tfaa  lAtli  of 
JuoiAij,  April,  Joljr,  and  Oetobw. 

Pttm  Tweutiy4<>iir  fibilUngi  per  AoDimi,  fRMl  /r*». 


K<MTMl  M  Uw  Iw  >B||  T«M  ll«a  M 


natUr 


CENTENARV    VEAR. 


EAGLE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


(LIVES) 


1807-19O7. 


Th«  Caenptny't  Dotientiire  PoUciM. 
with  Guftrviucd  Bffoeflts,  ^iiuni  u 

iirtiuitve  liinn  ni  I<:Mmtir«  ia  ilw  Ni«i> 


Apply  f«r  X?[lk  Cenrary  Proipeetsi,  iko«Iii|  Slmpla  inil  UbenI  C««4ltl«iJ. 


(ANNUITIES) 


Heail0ffle*-T9,   pall   mall,    londom,   8.w. 

CnT'-4l.  TnSEADRnPU  sniccT,  c^. 

eiRMrNGHAM,    BRISTOL, 

LEEDS.    MANCHE8TEII. 

Till:  SarpIOS  iliRliKd  ai  Itw  VasaiMtt 
(l9a3Wwii.1c,ic<i  in  ii.*i  •■  Caih   Bonm 

iif  sr  n 

■ad  •  lull  ptcmlnnH. 


Zbc  Spectator. 

lA  WccUy  Review  «f  POLITICS,  LITERATURE.  TMEOLOClV.  sad  ARt. 
jcrsur  ji^rrisn^r.  t-rtf  <w.:  bir  rnw.  B,.r. 

-ZU  Spccuiet"  Sc«k  ol  CMcoM  tot  atrcnucmcnte.'- 

mtv  lit  ifc^*  «lJlli),  I*.  1  «a4  U  •  Hni  fct  «««I 

MlitlUwal  I' 

"CIX  npeclJllci"  Ccilllei  0[  buOttcrlpIUin.     [IV>  -'>M|. 

rmrig.      1 1 ..  .j«*rM*L 

IhcliHl^poUi--  T  KItiHlnai  ..    U    N   «    ■■    t  <  it    :i  c«    T   1 

rra«>-«,  <t<^..'  lU*..      Via   J,,       u«« 

QuiMU^bj  ('Biitiiu  I  I'l  t  li'  "    .-     '■  I'   a    ,.      oil 

"  ■PeOTATOR,"  LttfH  1,  W«lllns:tan  8(T««t,  StrMnd,  kVfMSM*.  W(.C~ 

HATCHARDS,  Booksellers 

A     FAMOUS     SHOP. 

ESTABLISHED    1783 

THE  RESORT  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE 
WORLD    FOR   A   HUNDRED     YEARS 

T87  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W 


MACMILLAN'S  NEW  &  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 

LORD    ACTOM. 

The  History  of   Freedom    and    other   Essays. 

Ut  llii-  Utr  Highl  Hun.  Jouir  KttKitIi.'ii  lliiWAdii  UAi.niita.  Fir^I  Uuruii  Aftnu, 
l>.C-I...  I.l,.i>..  Hf..  Iti'(^u<  PriifiMMir  III  Bliirlcni  Hiitun'  m  Ihi'  Uiii<i'i>'l<  ii( 
Onil>ridK<-.  >jlitKl  witli  uii  lu' ii>iJii>-tu>u  l>y  Jdhm  ^'KVIUJ1  Fn.uu.  >(.A.. 
uiul  RciiiNAU)  Vbux  LAiritfjiui:,  31  \.     8vi).,  10>.  nrt 

Historical    Essays    and    Studies.      Hy  the  late 

Kii^hl  fl.n  .li>iiv  EvKftii-ii  Kt.Wiikii  r)ii.iiB!ii..  riiv!  [Urrin*Art->n.  n.f.I.,, 
I.I.. I) ,  ±ir .  KcjiiiH  I'niistjir  i>f  MiJid-ro  Hi'l-irv  in  tlic  Univrrailv  'if  ( 'mn* 
hmtj,'*.     H>lilwl  wijIj  «□  TdlmdiicinHi  hv  .Toux '\'i\illk  Vtaau.  \iA  .  miii 


Rmsikalii  Vau  IiACre.vce.  M.A.     HuV.  lOi.  nd. 


THC    POrr    LAURKATK. 

The  Garden  that  I   Love.      Second  Series. 

Al^HIii  Acsrra.  rnrt  InurMlr      E^lri  rmwn  «tii.,  .=>■,  net. 


By 


Studies  In 


liutiCN.     Kxtrufninii  Nvi' 


MIW    J.    R.   Ql 

Irish    History. 


Bv  Alk'e  Stopforo 


JtbIiidiI  In  Ibv  FIllAtDlli  O  villi  It'  <o-  Inl  lt<-l  itinfi..  Liml  'IVriU'r.  ,t.'.  (Inrlntf  Ihc  Nimr 
jiwloil^A  Comjurbiiii  Iwiwu'ii  iln-  juiiithU-  tii  tin-  IVIkIc  m  ri-Biiril  to  Ijiw.  Ac, 
mp*Mtively  IB  ftODuul  l!C;i> 

UADV    DOROTHY    MCVILL. 

Leaves  from  the  Note- Books  of  Lady  Dorothy 

NcvilL     EOiUd  hj  ha  am,  Rurn  Kkvii.U     With  fbuUgtntiurc  rurtcoita. 
Ann.  lit.  not. 

WtkUAM    ALLINOHAM. 

William   Allingham:    a   Uiary.      KiUled  bv    11. 

.(UiDlflKAIl  iiDii  r>,  ll.vi'foii)'.      WiUi  IViTliiuin  HI  Fti»tueTaTiire.     t$ru. 
SIR    HENRY    DRUMMONO    WOLFF. 

Reminiscences  of  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff. 

Wllh  Fllul-I|^1Utv  UuJ  utlllT  Illlisll.lll'.'ll'-.       S  ~   "'-'    "•". 
THK    BISHOP    or    HCRCFORO. 

The  Universities  and  the  Nation.     A  Series  «»f 

A4Jrc*«  tij-  tiic  iii^lit   II';'    Hii-  I/jiin    Uibii'h    oc    IIbiiiipo«ii>.       Willi   mi 
IntMdnetion.    Cnim  8vo. 

FRIDCRie    HARRISON. 

The     Philosophy    of     Common     Sense.       By 

I'll  t ]l  '  iiitiBoK.      l^Mr.i  cr^uii  !tvi>„  7*.  1''    IK'I. 

I'b:ii  -- ly.   .iimL    !'t-r  ^•■'.■n«— N:iuiml    'nH'ilovTi  — TNy.'lioIuKy— Aifiio.- 

Ik-imi— '  '  -.  Willi  l!irlii.-ii  ■;]■■  ii'.Tr  Hiivl.');.  U^iltliow  ^rnnlil,  Fit/]ntiM.t  uiid 

Lislk-Sli-ijIiiiu.  Ur.  .V.J.  lUlCotit.A:. 


MACMll.LAN    A    CO..   Ltd.,    LONDON. 


i;^.  llK\.—S».  4t:s. 


MAGWILLAN'S  NEW  ft  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 
THE    POCKET    KIPLING. 


PLAIN     TALES    FKOM     TWE 

HILL.«. 
LIFE'S    HANDICAP. 


wu 


monr  in^extions. 

THE  LMitrr  TItAT   FAUED. 


The    Brushwood    Bay. 

Willi  Illi»lrati<aii  n  tmlamt  W  F.  B.  Ta 


Br    RcDTAKb    Kiru?Ei.. 


The  Soul  of  the  World.    Bv  IL  Fieuioic  Hall. 
litiddhist  Es^ay«.     By  pAtu  Dablkc    Truuiatci] 

avCMLCv  semes. 

TIlc  Works  of  Alfred.   Lurd  Tennyson.     With 

N'Jtra  bv  llici  Aiilltiir.     MitMl  by  Halum.  Low  To—.    «Ii*»  Sb». 
If.  lint  purli  iiiliiinf. 
Vul.  L  l^•l>^>•.    VuL  lU  IV<>«u.   ToL  m.  B*«A  Aj4«:  Im  : 

Vdi.  fv .  -nu<  mTii«ai  xmi4. 


Pnums  Old  and  New.     By  Maroarbt  L.  Wouds, 

Viiili...   ,.l   '- Lyric*  una  BoUxb,''   -'A  Vil^  t^actJ j  -  Ac    Cmn  St».,  | 
It.  tit,  nnl,  lAarf* 

A  Onrden  of  Shadow5.     Poems  by  Ethel  TisdalI 

AiHintvu.    Witli  niiKtutiKitt  bv  DT.m  Sii*»-.    •  nxanifMx 

OMCAHR    KDITION     IN    ONK    VOUIMIL 

()lcniiiii}cs  from  Venetian  History.     By  FRAsas 

MtiiiiiM  (  luui'imtt.     Wiih  uxntty  llluitnlKW  bf  Joetca  I*iassi.£-     Extn 
cfuwii  ))*».,  H*.  (U.  unt.  [Aa^p. 


PIPTH    AND    CHKItFlll    RMTtON. 

kfiniblcH  and  Studies  in  Greece.     By  Uev.  J.  I'. 

MAUiriV.C.V.O.,  D.D.    Fif  til  Slid  CliMpet  Kdttwo.    Globe  $««.,  0*.  arf. 


IffMf  StX-SHUUffa  ttOVElS. 

Arcthusa.      Ily    K    .Mauh.n    ('uAwtuui*.     JIltwtrat^MJ 

U  iliiiTuruK  liKtiAix  Haxxomd.  l£'«^ 

The  Stooplnjj;  Lady.     By  Maurice  lI^wLtrn'.  u,.,^ 
The  iTull  of  the  Tree.     H_v  Kmrn  "WHAKntN. 
Thu  An^el  of  Forgiveness.    By  iiosA  >.'«icHErrE 


MACMIi.r.AN    A     Cf>„    I.m.    I,"N|»oN. 


QUAIITERLY  LITERARY  ADTEiMISEB. 


magmillan's  new  &  forthcoming  books 
The  MAN=EATERS  of  TSAVO 

AND   OTHER   EA5T    AFRICAN    ADVENTURES. 
By  Lc«t.-CoI.  J.  H.  PATTERSON,  D.S.O. 

Witli  nuEncniDB  llliDtnt>(>iij,iiiid  ii  Fmriviinl  In-  FntucniCK  Coviitsmit  SKiJ>r«. 

^«'.,  7b.  8dt  ncl.  iltinth. 

Ttil*  rMyiivl  of  hiurbraimii  udi I'liiumt  iimoiiii  bitt  saiuo  I*  nortaluly  one  ti(  lliu 
tlHMt  KEiHIinit  tlinl  luu  ^Vl^r  iippoumi  in  |irinl. 

African    Nature    Notes    and    Remini«cences. 

Ilv  V.  C.  Bston,  Autlii*  u/  •*  A  llutitcrV  Waiiili-rmi;*  in  Afrirn."  Willi  i% 
FuriwiwU  Ujr  PnsiiJtiil  UiiOBi:vci.T  uiiii  Illu-lrjlioa^  bir  V..  ('4t4)iiKi.L.     8n), 

JOHN    SMITH-OR.    C    HOF8TEDE     DR    OROOT. 

A  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Works  of  the 
most  Eminent  Dutch  Painters  of  the 
Seventeenth    Century.      Uiised  on  tJie  work  uf 

JdHM  Bwiru,  liv  Itt.  C  HofXTBiiit  I'B  Oboot.  TnTMlat^d  W  I^BvrABi>  G, 
Hawrb.     In  10  v-^U.     8vo..  !!3<.  iiH  vntih. 

Voliiini'  I,— Jnii  Mwii.t.i'l'ni-1  M"t.ii  U.TJir.l  Itoo,  PIMordA Hooch. C«n<1  Fnliritink. 
/uliatLti»  VorinwT. 

The    History  of  the   Pearl.      By  Ih-.  Kusz  and 

fir.  l^BVSNsux.  W>rh  'it\  (.'nJinitpii  flnlM  snd  IM  Pliatii|!Tavurv»  and  \\»\U 
tnne  Illaxiratibiu.     SLiprr  roral  Stia. 

The    Santuario    of    the    Madonna    di     Vico. 

Pantheon  of  Chyrl^s  Emjinuel  I.  of  Savoy.  By  L.  Ms^.h-so 
RcA-i.  Willi  FMdlispifTi-'  ill  Colour,  nmnMuuK  I'liuto^MvufoPIiiU".  iiriil  ^-llicr 
nhiilriniiin'.     Suf-'T  fnTiil  8111..  21j.  iicl.  llirnilij. 

Old    Spanish    Masters.      En^aved   by  Ttmothy 

Coi.t  Villi  fliiriutii-nl  Nutes  by  CuAKLBi  U.  C^riiM,  auJ  Commciit*  by  the 
Kogrnvcr.     OnlmaiT  l^^lioii,     IttipHniil  Jj><i.,  ^0*.  aot.  [ffiYiil(/. 

.\liO  Ml  E'l'li-in  <k  til'.  Ilinllnl  If  ■<"  >'<>pi<'>i  wttli  lliu  Irxl  |iriut<icl  OD  liaivl-miulfl 
pniMV.  niiil  ilii>  iitain  iinnUnl  on  J»pHni«v  iHki>er  iii  liiiiiil  pr^.    Ti-n  liTilnciw  tiel. 

General    History   of   Western    Nations,    from 

5000  B.C.  to  1900  A.l>.      Uv  KtiiL  Keioi,  ilocliir  Jiinis  Aiitliiri)f  "  Nnw 
Srmleiit'K  Atlssiif  Kli^li-ih  linlmy." 
I^rt  L   Anll<iui<)-.     Ill  .(Mil'.     Vnl-.  1   mill  U.    nu>. 


eccOND    IMPR»»ION    NOW    KKADV. 

Schoofs   of  Hellas:    An  Kssay  on  the  Piai^tice  and 

Tli">r>-  'A  Aiiririil  Unvk  E.Iiifali.m  fri>ni  fi(«l  M  Sllil  n-O,  Bv  Ihc  l.iU 
KiJfKrni  .1,  Khbkiias.  ScJiiilflf  i>f  Tfinitv  Ciillrgi".  I"rtmbri<i(.'n.  Kdilcil  bv 
M.  J.  Ukkk^ll,  villi  iKi-  HMii^Iunifi!  ri(  \)i.  :>axuT(,  t)r,  IIxkht  JaiK^OV. 
K.  D.  A.  Moiuasjtu.  ABdoibiMv.     Illugl  rated  (rum  Grepli  Vuwi:.    8vo.4<  nrl. 


MACMir.LAN    .V    O"  1.,     Lxn.,    LONDON'. 
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The   Little  Ovest.      A  >z£^  foe  vlkBdRn.      Bv 


tke  Works 

S^ectel    bv 

Sdeesed  br 


^«Cm. 


MACMILtAX   *  OOl,   Lt*.   UiNDON. 


QDABTEKLY    LITRUA&r  ADVRBTISKR. 


MAGMILLAN'S  NEW  &  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS 


Letters  of  Martin  Luther.     Translatetl  by  Mav.- 

CAiirr  Amdbmoit  Cibsu.    fmx 


The    Doctrine   of    the    Trinity.     Apolrtgetkally 

cijtMdfml.     IW  liii'  lU'i.  J.  K.  lLuyfl"iii.-rii.  M.A..  D.D.     Crtinii  Sio. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.   Greek 

Ttxt,  with  OnmnenUrr  b;  the  Ue\.  Wiluam  Millions,  D.D.    8n. 


THC     LATE    DR.     HORT. 

Introduction  and   Notes  on  the  Apocaiypse. 

Vt.  I.-IU.    By  Uie  late  Kar.  P.  J.  A.  Iloir.  O.D.    Cnnni  Bva 


■V    THI    AUTHOR    OF    "  PRO    CHRI8TO    CT    ECCkCSIA." 

ChrUtUs  Futurus.     Uy  Author  of  "Pro  Cki-isto  et 

Seelam,**    Ckomt  81-0.,  S».  bH. 


RCV.    BERHAftD    LUCAS. 

The    Empire  of    Christ:    1  King  a  Stuily  nf  the 

Mi*-umiirv  Biilvrt-riic  lu  llio  li;:'il   "i   ^t.-i■.■rn   IMijiimt'  Tli'-iiaht.     Ity   llfv. 
BcRXftRP     LcCAil,    Aiitlitir     of    "Thf    t\>Mh    at  «   ChrUliMt/'    '■  lln-    Fifth 

THE    LATE    DR.    HUQH     MACMILLAN. 

The    Isles   and   the   Gospel,   and    other   Bible 

studies.     Itv-llietatc  [Iron  Ma  chill*,  v.  D.D..  Author  •>(  "  ISlbli?  Ti>ii«hing« 
iu  NalUK,"  te.     Wilh  I'urtruit  lujil  rrefulurr  Ml' ir.     I'niwu  Sro. 


FIFTH     KOITION,    NOW    RCADY. 

Principles  of  Economics.     My  Am-rku  MAit^iT.M.r.. 

il  A.,  I'ri.lr-i*iir  iif  rnli'i'iil  V.ffinniny  in  (lie  Untvmity  o(  Cainlirtdjt.     Vol.  J. 
Fifth  Uilitiuu,  Ibumughly  rcvisod.    9to.,  Itt,  M,  avt. 

Enjj^Iand   and    Germany.     By  Ausns   JIarrisom. 


Sixty  Years  of   Protection    in  Canada  (1846- 

19071  where    Industry  leans  on   lh«    Politician,      Br    Kg>wiiitii 

SECOND    EDITIOM,    REVISED    AND    ENLARQEO.     NOW    RHDV. 

The   Pattern    Nation ;    or,   SixMalism,  its  Soiiivc, 

i>rifl,  aud  Outriiuir.    Bj^  ^^ir  Hkhbt  \Vrixox.  K.C     CVch-h  Urn.,  3*.  art. 


SECOND    EDITION,    NOW    READY. 

The  Principles  of  Empirical  or  Inductive  Logic. 

Ilv  StiiH  Vkhx,  S«.U.,  F.It.S.     Soeond  Kdition.    8n>.,  ir>«.  a«t,       iJiauin. 
MACMil.I.AX    ,v    I'u,    I,Tr».,    LONDON. 


QUARl'RRLT  I.ITESABY  ADVERTISER. 


lOUobfr^ 


Messrs.    BELL    ANNOUNCE:- 

NOW  RE.VDT.    Diiaiy  Svo.  irilh  7  Ponmii-.  li.  ovi. 

The  Elizabethan  Religious  Settlement.    A  SluiIt  of 

■     irii    iiii.:ir,ii>  iini  auii'iil-      lly  [fi-Mii    .NiiK!;i:iii    hllil'  <).*.1[.,  I'm-M  li  DoiriuMll 

',M.    . 

*,*   I  u.     -  Dot  n  ponuovonl&l  buck,  Wl  ia  idu^y  on  utltrmut  Ut  mimal*  Ibo  vttiaifaf 

lii> ri:    ^-iniD  I >v  till- earlier  tiiBUirliiKi  at  tun  uanaant  lAimuitr  o)  relWim  *ffwl*d') 

in  1.1,1-^     Hy  !•  giady  of  ihc  onirtnal  letters.  dH]a>loh(«,  offi rial  rMnnu,  Ar,  or  Ihp  iiartad,^ 
an  DiHl«ari>ur  i>  iii:i<ii-  lo  rBoaiiielniLt  a  pt<,-1iiTo  of  wlul  ncUuUlT  tuippisiM.  amiI  to  no 
Ihr  (^ntimi-'til  or  thi-  tiutk  of  tbe  nation  lD<inrtl<  ilic  rplljrioii*  i-hnnirM 

S"'i^^  [iE\tiY-   v—i.  Hi...„  .tdii  h.iiniK,  r'',i'.'  ti  ■ 
The   Roman  Journals   off   Ferdinand    Gregorovius 

tl^'^'-lnT4l.    Kdikvt  1>>- FiilEDimii  At.TIIAt.;>.    TVAu>Ut<xl  f(«iii  ilix !>>nHi<l ^miiihil 
EdiUon  )iv  Mtv  rit>TAt  {  k  W.  fUxii.T<j:><.  imiialnior  ol  ~Thr>  lltNinrr  of  llwlltpiiT 

TfuiEii^  ifi  the  ^[il^]|r  \jn-"." 

NOW   [ll-;.\nV      1  Vol*.     JVftp.  tvo,  3..  nrt  owh. 

A    History    of    the    Popes :    Their  Clmrrli  »nd  SUt*.     Br 

t.BUIHiLb  KIN  IllN'KK.     Traltihtcd  hy  K  ruM-icn.    Novitnil  Rpuinl  KdlUnfl,  wttli 
ujniidornblcAfiiUtlon*.    .U«sin  li-nihBr.  J(.«ifli.    if^rt  ;jS/<iiv.  I 
'('Thin  iHliiiDD  hu   bivii   rcvlturl  throniiliour   by  the   UMu*  licrnaii  inliiMin:  U>* 

plinr'li-rv  on  I'lus  l.\  iiinl  ilio  t'sll<wi  Counull  huTP  bevn  iniBtlunl  for  Ibc  Umi  tlnM>.  Urf 

B  now  nnd  very  tnli  Index  Uiu  tfcrn  aiiAci. 

lll-rAr>V  Kti'l  of  October.    Otiny  Ifia.  ':  Oi.  ni'l. 

Darwinism  To-Day.    A  Dim-'uietuti  of  rTtM?iit^I>ay  Sciontilic 

l.'rii  i<  I'tri  III  '■!-■-  Tiiir»  iiit:>ij  NnJci-lluii  Thcorii*  :  loKclliirr  uiilb  n  hnrf  m-cHjunt  at  the 

^>nl1    .|>..l    ii  h.i  iiriii'i-'.   I  :iiii!l<Hr]r  ft  ml  alli>roMiiV  thoorii**  nt  ■ixolm.fomlinc.    lly 
I'KliNi'.N  1.   KM.l'.iii.  l-n'I—!or  lij  I»tuuil  .'*(aiitcTil.   Ir,  riil^cnlly. 


BONN'S    LIBRARIES. 


Dyer's  History  of  Modern  Europi 

iH"   >.(iN>,ri\TlM"l'I.K      Tliinl  Ivliiiuti.     !;.■■.  i-"l  Mill 


"Tbonew  *i-rlu>  o!  Dolir.'>  Lnmirloi.  oa  wlilcli  judivloup  bo^lL'buycn  Imtd  lonc  tavral 
tokropurwcfiiley?."— .Kfiiiiiruwi, 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

JfST  PFBLISIIFD,    I)  Vijis    i^itinlt  i«Pi  s.n,.  V  at  eaelu 

.)e,  from  the  Fall 

Mill  I  '.Ill1t'l<l<-<1  l'.<  IIK'  MI'l  of    III  IT 

Ninpi'.-oiitii  (.Vfi'iiry.     llj  AUTiiiB  17  as."  il.l,  M.  >.  ;Wi*»'i  .Sf  •n<iii-</  />tr>i>i>. 

~  For  bile  Koni-rnI  n-ulcr.  iiii'l  lhcii  lor  I  lit'  bl»IuriL-Al  »Uuli'Dt  wliu  i(  ixinwnl  wllb  ant" 
thine  riiorl  of  on/inH]  ritpni^-li,  nyirn  K>>>k   ii  indWiiMJuiWr.     3lnt  if  il  wn*  lo  kcrp  lU^ , 
Vlofcaa  II  iL-xi  boDk,  ii  vnt  im^volcliililii  iluit  it  eliouid  bo  nubiiii  I  till  to  ■  oomrvhn*  drwUc 
Kvlai^n  In  the  liebt  ol  ivl']illi>n>  mndp  lo  oar  kBtiKl«<4ei>  >in'X'  II  r)r>t  ap(iMir<d.   Thu 
worlL  vonU   not   hni-i'  bvi-c  tummlitnl   lo   more  «gmpalcnt   bnidn  Uinii   Mr.  .\iikvri 

IIaMuII'i." — ^.  J'lll'rr  i  (iaalt'. 

NRW   KDITIIJN,  IIKVISKD  AND  EtROt'OIIT  tfl'TO  DATK. 
JU^T  I'CiJLlSIIHD.    ;■  Vol.u    i^rniU  rvtil  «(«.,£<.  n>--li. 

Gilbart's    History,    Principles,    and    Practice    of 

l).\SKiNU,    Ii)'  J,  W,  (iiLiiMiT,  T-Mtr*..  luMiiiiTli   I»iro>flot  wul  dcscrjl  ^inairci  oil 
Ihn  lAtidan  ami  VTratmiiinlAr    llnnlc      Xtw   I%dltl(V)i.  Iliivlitpd   by  liRXDtr  SVEBV' 
B_A,0«uii..i^crvliu'r  of  Ibc  luitltulv  of  BunUvr*.    1' Vol&, 'm.  mcIl  ] 

TttE    IDEAL    DiCTIONARY   FOR    THE    DESK. 

l.lDll  fiif.-t     l.«r;'o  ■*io.    i.J'll)  lllciirjilloiiii 

WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE   DICTIONARY. 

The  Largest  &nil  Latest  Abridgment  of  Webster'}  InterBalioDil  DiclJanarY. 

Tlil« ifi'PiiiU ■lnunl  wiirl:  n-'i-iinn  nil  tti.- i'«n'iiiii.l  fniinn-* oi  " 'I'li:'  iTiinn-iiiim.iJ."    Ii  ■ 

IlM  H  V.Ti    lull  V.,o;iljiiWv.  11) (111.1  i-li'  ilrtlnlllCHli,  "IK I  *dt-.|(iLil"  Ki^  IIh'l'ik-t'->,  II '1 J  ili'IviH-- 
ITciiiiinclfilli)!!   h\  lamlU:iI  II(;i.Tl(lriil    aii>rk>  miil   II'i«|inHlni:      Niiriiornn.   im-l    .alii^liin 
Aiipi'iidii'c'  lire  mL-loiliil,«  rrpj>i.-iiil  fr9lur>-  Ix'laja  nuiT»nil  mry  <.-oiiii..Ii--ii>S.-»li.-li  gUtujjy... 
S11111I,-.  i»  imwlirn'  ulto.  tin-  mrm'l  iimnanilalioii  <il  thr  Sralilth  Icmu  w  171*14111)11111  rm 
Willi  111  iKmlnri'. 
rricc.la  [Itih.witbTliunibliiilrx.lS*.  not.  Rhi^i^in'Xiti,  will)  Ttiuniblivloz,  1Mb  ■€**  ' 

.1  f*f>  a  Hpi-rlal  TAIh  Pad*)'  KifillmH. 

XBTat.SVA(l.wliliTlmi.,I.  tndfa.14fc!'."        SKvlSKIN,  «l1li  Thumb  loOex.  «»fc  M«. 

Wtitt f9r fall  PntfMtua.  with  Sptglman  fiafai,  n-*ie»  ml/  br  mtt  poat  frn  on  appJIarH** 

idon:  GKOBOK  BELL  A  SONS,  York  Hoom,  Porttigal  Stwct.  W.a 
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Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co, 's  New  Books 

NEW  PART  OP 

The    American    Revolution. 

By  the  Bight  Hon.  Str  GEOBGE  OTTO  TREVELVAK,  Bart. 

Part  111.— S«r*to)i[a  and    Brandyviine -Valky   Forge-England  and 

Frnncc  at  War. 
WItb  &  Mftps.    8to.,  12*.  Sd.  B«t. 

Tli»  priM-iomly  tniMlHl)^  Plirl"  at  tliit  W»fk  niti  h«  luut  it"  foUnwS:— 
Ubrm-if  Kil/loH.  P*rl  '  ,.Hu-..  Ife  ft(,  n.'l  :  Pjrl  IT.,;  Vul.  Hvt.II*.  n«l. 
CaMw^  P:itittaH.  Vi>l«,  I,.  1I_  lit.  i<x>mi.riNiiii[  I'mt-  I  iO'l  tl  ■  ■■■"■■jrii  '<vo,,  ^. nd  nwh 


THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Edited    by  \\i^    Ko,     ->V1LLTAM    lirNT.    D.LilL.  »ml   ItKOlNALD  LAS  - 

i'OOLK.  M,A..  I'h.D. 

!■  T*«I>T?  Vfllnm**  Si-o,  eiw-li  Volumi-IiiivlnciWnwii  Inilov  An<l  Two  oMnorp  M-ii"*, 

Vol.Xtl.     THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN   VICTORIA  (1837  10  1901). 
By   SIDNEY    LOW,    M.A. 

7*.  «d.  n-t.  i.*M.I)r  nflj. 

V  VoU.  L.  It.  m.,  IT.,  v..  VU..  X. .  ftii<l  II.  life  iww  ruttily.  T»  M-  «icb  nvt. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  AND  ITS  UNTRODDEN  WAYS. 

llj-  J.  li  MILLAI'i,  FZ.J",  .*n[tior  ir]  '  riic  Sl.'iniiiirilmil  (■rriu  tlrlliiin  tiiiil  Itfliiiicl," 
ix.  Wiib'.'Hai^ill'uIikurcJ  1'liklf>.  t>  [■liokisrLM-uiii>  PliUoii.  iis>il  113  olhor  Illuatra- 
U«iuhT  tliP.\l'rilunBiiil  from  t'lioloirnkptin.    Htn.  iXtari$  nmii/. 

1-'(ioM  Tin;  iSTitoijirc-Tiii.s, 

"JUm  aaluma  Is  a  hiiitrr'i  AooV  ilriMng  mainlu  'v!">  I*«  natmjl  liiitary  an/}  tilt  clias4  o/ 
EjM  *JW  dJt/mara  iirti/  O'fiJy  9/  ffni'/'juftijianif .  tfirt  lit  oiiitft/ti"  to  thin  I  h^vt  tii^tavQUffd  4o  tft 
fo/tk  all  that  goit  to  ma^c  ufi  ttt  awlit  lift  of  the  t/iaplr  of  Iftar  Ijlanit  iiad  ttr  Mletnav 
Ifldtnti,  ^i"«w>r'y  tvffiifnhg  from  fayhtg  much  O"  toc'al  lift  or  v/  the  va'fuus  pttaaa  t/f 
HfU'tauntSlana  iKliJirt-  ' 

LEAVES    FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  SIR  GEORGE 

SMART.      K'liii-'l  liy  11.  ItKiiniiu   r<>\  uinl  r,  I.   K.  I'lix.      Wltli   Knrimli  noil 

\'  Sir  6r*tt  Smart  mw  Orgnnht  of  (A*  Cliatirl  Hfyal.  St  ilamti't  ftr/arr.  rfuf/irp  fitr 
rgigmt  ^  9ri#r0#  "/. ,  Qvor^r  /V  p  Will  turn  tV.,  tiii4  Vietarlrt-  The  p^aft/uiM  uf  fih  Jauriatit  tot// 
pr»$4nte4  Is  tha  luiillc  cintam  an  nctuunF  0/  nil  niily  liff.  0/  u  tsitit  ts  Paih  i«  lOW.  of  a 
tovr  /t  fSfJ,  Jy/lng  whhh  hn  vtnitt-d  Weiijr,  B*tthii^*n,  tin  Utftdrl^^ohn  fJmifi^,  Mfiohr,  nnti 
atti*r  t^elvtitrit  mualciana ,  alaa  inarrtf  anicdottt  anil  ctitkiims  11/  musfciim  anil  otner  ifla. 
(MyvlW*^  penoiu  of  Iht  tlmi, 

INNOCENT  THE  GREAT:  nn  Essay  ..»  his  Life  and  Time*. 

Bj   C.   ri.  C  riimi-<'''iHI"'>,  1^  \       Willi   I  Mi.i-i  iiTiil  ■*  i:iL,-a.-ii!ij;-l.iilTi>Mt3S     (!(«,, 

I'l.  Ill- 1. 
The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL, 

.\aihorol  "Amy  ll.-rh..»t,'  .to.     Wiih  n  r<>riRill.   ('ivwn  *ro,,  I*,  M,  net. 

MARSHAL  TURENNE.      By  tb,.  .\«tLor  of  "A  Life  «f  Sir 

KrnHm  DIjfhy.'        Tli./  .\il,  inturi-.i  ui  Juin-e  II.,"  'Tli'i  I.ilu  of  11  Vtil."  Ac.      Wllh 

[lu  |A(  jirru 


DDtD^'ruIU  UtIlllrilH.itTi.     HVD. 


IX)NGMANS,  tJKKKN  A  OO.,  39,  Pftterooater  K..w,  I-.wdon,  K.C. 


gUAltlKlll.Y  l.lTBttARY  ADVKKTtrtKR, 
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Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.' s  New  Book! 


A  COMfAHION  VOLUUl  TO  '■SOME  EH6USH  OARDtHS." 

ITALIAN    GARDENS, 

After  Drawings  by  GEORGE  S.  ELGOOD,  R.I., 

With  Niiti-s  ]t\  Lhe.\rtisl..nrid  62  Plutiw  in  Culimr.   Roinl  ll».,42s.  ix-t. 
PHOSPECTUB   WITH  co-LOUHio  PkATc.  scrtT  OX  appueiiTteM. 

A      HISTORY     OF     THE      LIFE     OF      COLONEl 


NATHANIEt.  WHETHAM, 


Foriolii-ij  *i!ilu-r  ol  th'.' 


CUn  Wnr-.     tlv  W 


af  thr   CMl    Wfir  nnif    Iftr  OBmman«ieaSt*i.       ColonrI    KfMtllmm   it<ai   Ooivrjior  nwcna'M'f 
Harthamtil H"  a»i!  Pu'limanth,  oi:it  a  Utfbi-r  ir)  ttir  Caunir'a/  Hole  /or  8t«t!aiid.     Am  iiifMM 
ftlrntt  oj  Oedrrnl  Munt;  Ae  plaucdan  Important  pail  In  (Ar>  pomical  ami  mllltaiti  (Anibom  a/M' 

Utleb  Ifft  to  tlif  UrilitraliOH  c/  XinQ  Chrtrlei  Ir  WHO. 

BOMBAY  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GEORGE  IV.     Mpraoi™ 

-■'in  hiMV  (Jill  V.  i-.--r.<riit.-i  .iiiiiii,-,..tt  HlllIl^ll*^■  "liiTinn  tJip  inTiiiifi  oi  ihr  Kiim!'*<3od 

wvth   (ho  K(u1  Iniliii  L'oiiiiiniir.      Wtili   liittu-Ho  unpiilihiliud  <lui:»iu''eili>.     Ily  T.  ! 
DRRWITI'.  M.A.,  M.I).  K)toii.(,>VlIiW  rilllii-  KnviiH.'.ilU'ifc-nl  l'|gv».-l«nA.     n^-o. 

i  In  lAr  fWH 

ENGLAND   IN   THE   SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR:     m  t*tniiy\ 

rttr.i.-jry  i.jtln- l^.i-iki  Viivnl  AVur  Culli'ui;,  .Vntliorof'Umkv  nnd  llii-Tutlor  tCsi  y.' Aeil 
Willi  nnnii-ron"  llii|i«  .'ind  I'ldii'.    ;  vol*.    Hio.  [.\nir(|r  nw*!). 


"THE   KING   OVER  THE  WATER." 

A.MHIKH   l.WiJ.     Willi  I'l.rlP.itT.  .ina  nrli.ir  lUuurattiviiB,     sviv 


Dy  A.  SntKLD  atidl 

IJHtMtpn-, 


Thimit  a  :lft  af'lit  P'lxi*  Jmoa/itti*  Ojr  '  Cld  PnUnii<r."    It  !l  lurlUta  *ntlral%  witlHiat  t 
tfiirit :  a  plain  ntllBH  foiaianl  nf  IHi-  /arit  of  tilt  llfi  at  rirnt'xtf  lir  tht  irttlttit  tmHImttifif  i 
i>u-n  litltri.  »«[( in  IhtiiutlirnVcecnuiiitt  v/  ((in*  if**  iin<iD  *im, 

THE    DIARY    OF    MASTER    WILLIAM    SILENCE :{ 

II  Mmlrof  s;i'i)ii'ti>('»ri'ii>i>l  ol  Hllr.iU^IIitiii  S;iriTl.     IIv  Iti-'  Kiulit  linn   U,  II .  M  iIiTii:?(| 
Vli'o-C'luni-itllor  ot  r.li.-  rn!ir.i--<i>-  ■•!  Iliiliiiii.      Nkw   IVIi  CUKM'IllI  KltlTliiN.  vtlhj 
luMltloijn  10  ilic  Ni>Vo<  and  «  Pri'Iavc  uurilfiiuliir  obaM-iivtlmiik  i>n  llio  alwlr  id 
pnwiniilliy  nf  H1>ii.tc.-«|iritn<  iiu  r''V'<ali>i(  dy  hlu  writinp*.   ('niirii  Nto..  ••.  M.  ml 

NEOLITHIC     DEW-PONDS    AND    CATTLE-WAYS. 


nv  .\iniri-i!.riiiiN-  llii.r^ni).  m.d  ,  nn.i  iiKiihoti  lU'iiiiiiiu.  rs.A.  v  li.l  in 

ll'lllti-lmlli.iii-.     NK"-    IM)  l-lM  ^ni.lll'  E[)lTIii>".     ri«);il»\o,.  (i. '-J.  tut. 


n'lik  I 


WILD    AND    CULTIVATED    COTTON    PLANTS   OF  I 

THE  WORLD:  ii  ll'iiitloti  o!  tlio  <i('nii«  limryiiiiiii].  rminiil  iirimnrllr  alth  ilial 
r.lij.'.<t  nt  iitilmu  llriDion  ami  Iii\ntien1or<  who  niuy  fCDlc-ini-hili.-  Ilio  Hv *'''■<■'»* I 
Imiroirmcnt  o(  llir  liUluti  Smplc.  Br  SlU  llWHtuE  WAIT.  (■.[.»~.  M.ll,«'  M.,  1.1.  Bl) 
i.DxI.  iind  (Illicit.  1,  F.L  l^  ,  iortiir'rlr  I'roffxor  ol  Botiiny.  Cnlonlln  l'B)vi-rul)  ,  (U^ 
ItcporiiT  'in  Ko'iuomif  iTotliirtii  lo  ilic  liavrrtimi^nl  ot  IndUi.  Wtib  u3  rtnim.  fl  tt-, 
wbi(-h  iir.;  I'Olmirwl.    HojeiI  Mo,.;R"',^«fl. 

»IIO«*CCTU*.  WITH   e«LOUKCB  VLIITI.   SCNY  OM   AVPtlCATtON. 

TALES  OF  TROY  AND  GREECE.    riy*.->«s  <hr  Hnok.-i-«l| 

<.'iti.-,  'Hi.' W,.,|,k-nDEi  o(  L'lj-...-.  The  l'l...--u  of  (J^>ld.  TIl'^'W.  IVrBrut  IJf  i 
^Xni<Kk\  l.tMt.  Witli  'M  llliuu-nnoh)  l>]  II.  J.  l-'uHlf,  iui<l  n  M4(i.  Ouwn  «t«.1 
■*«-  (U.  net 

LONOMAN8,  ORKEN  Jc  OO.,  39,  PnMraoster  Row,  txmilon.  E.a 

Heti  Vork,  liorubiy.  uiul  CkluutUi, 


Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.'s  New  Books 

"Th«  b*al  booh  «f  African  hunllitK  ■torlea  tinea  BcImi*.*'  ~n*  ttar, 

Jock  of  the  Bushveld. 

THE    STOkV    OF    A     DOQ    AND     HIS    MASTER. 

By  Sir  PERCY  FITZPATRICK.  .luih(^  «/  •  Tlu  VVjiui-mJ  from  ll  .Mn,"  de. 

Willi  iiumpnxu  li:u.ir<ri>irii  i.y  K.  L'AUiH'Xi.L.    Ijuir#  crown Mvix. Ml.  nd. 

*The  One  Dog'  and  *The  Others.' 

A    STUDY    OF    CANINE    CHARACTER. 
By  FRANCES  SLAUGHTER. 

Witb  IthvtmUniWbT  AltfH'xTA  (ri-Kcr  nnti  ii.  ^kukoh  NTiiKIK.iiiidrniin  TfaotoffrafilliL 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  :  a  Serial  of  Ccnci-ftl  Rr-viiswB  fur 
BiMBaa  Mm  .inri  Siudi'iii^.  Uy  >Aikin>  Aut)ior>,  UillliiJ  I>t  ^v.  J.  .VsaUiV. 
VraleiMat  oi  Cuaunonu  m  tlie  L'tuvivstiy  of  Sirmltiitlwai.  Soconil  Eillilou,  Crown 
riro..  U.  4J.  act. 

AN    INQUIRY    INTO   SOCIALISM,      riy   Thomas   Kibkup. 

nii;il  hiliUiKi.  lii-i  i>.-.l  [iiiil  i:ulrii-."cil.      I  rri«  II  ■■ill  ,  l»,  ti4.  In-I. 

A   PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO   THE   GAME  LAWS.     By 

(■|r.vcij:>  KiiK.JyjIl'.itoi.  Nor w till;  fl.vu-tiUV  10  llic  liwl  .Vll«lic»Uliiiliii-rtoux'tlOii 
Sov-tclJ'.    t-rown  "lio,  S».  not. 

THAT  LITTLE- ?     A  Sportlnjt  NovpI.     My  Evbk  Hcwkt, 

Author  "1  ■■  >tt»  lkt'U««r(.ti."  Ac   Crown  *i  o,  <«»  !  I-  ***•». 

LISHEEN:    lui    Irisli    Ht^icy.       By  the    V«ry   R-v.  Cunoii  V.   A. 

•>iii:m.>\    \tiUnir  i.l  ■Mj  Ni'iT  (runilf"  *■•     I'fiiwn  Svo,.(W, 


LONOMANS*  POCKET  LIBRARY-New  Y»lunie. 

BALLADS    AND    LYRICS    OF    OLD     FRANCE,    with 

etb«r  Potnc  By  AMiiom- l.^\fi    Xi'»  KlIiiihh,    Ki-imii»io.  ciiiiii.trtit  toj>. ::«.  hit 

;*  ■'.  tdnpi  ■'  Btlhili  onrf  tfiirt  of  Old  frenet.'watfrtt  (wft^'iAitf  M  JWr.  anJ  Hat  btr, 
Mfl  «/  avfftt  fai  maiif  j/riut.  TnU  iiiu:  fai!l<i«  ciwirnin.i  o  ntlwtnn  nf  Mr.  tang'*  cUir  Ytiict 
tut  klthrrto  eelUirt»i  f  /mm  w/wmi't  J*ar  ijrr  mi  nf  p-liit 

MR.  LANti'5  CHRISTMAS  UOOK,  ipu?. 
THE    OLIVE    FAIRY    BOOK.      KiliUd   by    Axdkkw    Lax». 
will)  xc<>l<iiir>>i  liai(«  nnil  1,1  i:iUi«r  l1UiHirt'i'<n>  )iy  It.  J.  I'oKii.    CrovD  "to.,  irill 

THE    ■•aOLLIWOUQ"    BOOK    FOR    1(107. 

THE  GOLLIWOGG'S  CHRISTMAS.     By  I  lohkscb  K.  wwl 
CRADLE  TALES  OF  HINDUISM.    By  the  SUter  N-ivrdita 

1 11  \iii.  1  iii;v  i,.  .Si>iii,»,i     iiMB-n  ("Ml . ...  ti.i,  F-VrBrfj( roK/y, 

troSTFNT-,  -Ilii<L'T(k'<ir  !*iiiiln  Till."— Tli<-  w^>^ya^  Plva.Uif  Unrnt  <i*i  Tlic  C't-^W 
ot  ln>li'i>i  Witrlti"«l  -Tli#  I'vli'  tj[  llir  Ttiuliivjiii.-i  — Till'  Cvrl"  o\  Krbhnii — TulM  nl  llii> 
Dcvoinn— A  Cyole  ol  Grvnl  Kins*— .V  Cyrlo  from  tibc  M;>)iiiVbnni(*. 

LO>rOMANS,  GREKN  it  CO.,  39,  Pstermister  Ituw,  Loadon,  E.G. 

Now  York,  Boiubty,  aud  Citlcatui. 


Ut  QUABTESUY  LITERARY  ADVERTISER.  [Od»&<tr, 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW 

THE    ALTAR    FIRE.      By  A.  C.    Bkv»n,  Author  of  "Tl«. 
Lutoii  l.-il*f>.""FroiK  4  tv.llrge  WirnJo*,"'**.    Larjrp^l  8»oi,  7».  Sd.  »ct 

THROUGH   THE    MAGIC    DOOR.      Rv  A.  Cokav  Ik.vli,, 

,\  I'tliiii  1 1:  "  I'l.  r  U  liii>-  I  '  iiLi[r,iii'.  ."  .\<-      Wii?>  ]<<  I'ifr  lltii!ltiliiiii!L.    (Viiiru  Kii-..  ji 

THE   PIRATES   OF   MALABAR,  and   an    EnKlish- 

woman  In  Indra  200  Years  Agitt     Uy  i?ul.  Joux  liiiiuiit.rii.  Auttwr 

ii(  ■Til'  S'ni'.ti  iiiili  111  I  ili'ir  Tiuii::'.''  uod  "  StrioK*!  I*«rcw»."  Willi  ■ 
E-'iua 1 19)^11'. 'i'  au'l  M  i{'.      I  j'l:''  I---1  ^-vi-.,  H*.  uVt.  [>/tuit  irmMttkiL 

KING    EDWARD    VI.  :    «n    Api>ivoiatinii.     Attonipte<l  by  Sir 

CLr«tvT-  K  M(iiM.ikH.  Ki:B-,  F.K-K-,  .iulbof  *jf  "Kwliinl  III.:  Iil«l  jle  anJ 
CliarRrier  r«»Lnri<i  in  lln"  lithl  of  iwmi  r»^-»rrli.'  Witli  10  )Ult-luB«  I'linmii 
Suiftll  il<'i]ir  »v>i .  "Tt  Grt  n^i;  (/wMnteM» 

NATURE'S    MOODS    AND    TENSES.     Bv  UohxcK  0. 

lit  n:ii!Si«jN.  Amii"!  -f  -'Cf.M'iir'v.  -f  Cn'-iiiii-laiir^--,"'  -ni^^Mirly  Cahllc,"  if 

Wttll  3'.*  !'«);■■-  ii(  Il]i..tl.lti..!i>.      MlliiH  .l.uiy  K(o  ,  7..  t/.  Il*l.  ifir  Hr  |.r.» 

THE    LIFE    OF    OAVOUR.     Hy  llu-  Hun.  Ri>»ARn  CAnmax, 

AoUitit  of  -Mnkt^rt  of  Mulvin  lluHmy."  With  a  I'hvtugramv  FrantuiMrr 
I^nrvr  |Knt  nvu„  Ti.  i'mI.  tirl.  [ImMintimuU. 

A    HISTORY    OF   THE    MINORIES.     Bv  ilio  Kpv.  K.  M. 

'IVmux-oh-  ttilh  i  I'uilMii*  ID  l'hi't'igT».urc  hbJ  12  HulMunr  lllndnliMit. 
l(pinr  (*vi>.,  IK*  11*1,  [yi.  j.nj.n«(i»«. 

A    HOLIDAY   IN  THE   HAPPY   VALLEY,  with  Pen 

and  Pencil.  Hv  T  i;  S«im«i  u^i;  M.ih'i  .lui'-  IJJI.A  )  Wiih  Ut  FnU- 
pa)C<?  ILIiutriiiii>iu  in  Cuiom.     l>cmi  ^l•■ .  Iti>.  uri.  [.Vh'Jit  ".rifr. 

HUMAN  JUSTICE  FOR  THOSE  AT  THE  BOTTOM. 

Bv  t".  C.  t  KiTKiiil.l-     CruHu  Sill.,  "■!»-  <i'  U"  «*'|UTW. 

PROSE   IDYLS   OF  THE  WEST   RIDING.      Ity    L«ily 

Oil  111  HI  VI-  Miisiifc  liAtK^LL.  AiKlior  iif  -The  Ntf«   '      ii.  -  lU,'"  '■  S|inBK  ia  * 

Sill. .].  ill,    .Vli)inr."      CiuHii  >iru.  Ca.  {Skurtif. 

THE  SOCIAL  FETICH,    B.vL,M>TGiimK.Auihorof  "S^t*!!!/ 

uii.  I).ii-'  ( duniMiij;  ill  M-ffe-i."    with  a  FruotiniiMC.    IVwy  i***-.  S«.  bM- 
ANIMAL    LIFE.     By  F.  W.  Gamulk,  D.St:.,  T«.-turrr  in  :4u«i1'i»0',  ■ 

U".ii.   i-.-ll.i;..   M  iiii!i«lrr,  KdiU*  o(  Monkall  and  Iliml'a  -  Junio*  Co*rt|ro(| 
I'lin-niii  7.>"  |i..M  .  *     Miih  a  ('"loumi  I'tunlispiwi.-  nnJ  BonimM*  IJJie  Mil  Hall- 

I'lliu  I'lii'rtL.lii  t]-       I't'iwii  Svii,,  (■».  nel.  [Infrtfttnitim*. 

SPRING  IN  LONDON:  iL  Popjn.    ByE.A.    >'<»p.t*vo^tf«.  net,! 


A    BOOK    FOR    CHILDREN. 
THE  UNLUCKY  FAMILY.     Hy  .Mrs.  Hkvrv  DkI-*  pAsrrHK. 

AuHivf  ■.(  ■■  A  l--^  rr»it*'l',^  "  »*««"'»  Mother,"  At.     Wiih  211  lUirtratwo*  hf 
K.  T.  R*BD.    Cwwn  i«ti...'ili.  [«.wtl». 

London:  SMITH,  EIJiKH  &  CO.,  16,  W»n.rl«i  Haw,  S.W. 


'AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


IP 


NEW     EDITIONS. 
THE    VOYAGE    OF    THE    "DISCOVERY."     By  Capt. 

PitODBliT  F,  Soon, L'A'.O.,  liA.     N«'"  nml  Cb^ni'ir  Ivlitioii.  in  ■;  roU.,  c«ch  irilll 
C<>l<iur«'l  PrinilUjiifJ-f',  12  llluitrnti.iii*  nin!  Ma|>.      I.n>>(<^  pfflrt  8vo,,  Kli.  iict. 

uy4 1—*"  Wrllii'Ti  In  pljiln  uinnr  tiiililon,  Hiiii  no  uTiiimpt  ni  ovrrsuiotiirnl  nr  colour.  II 
nn»p|bt>ln4'af  T'l-rhjLii^nll  Tltenir>N-tli>ii  t  i<*»ili«r|4  imprrwioniiik^n  tli^-  iiitiiil ''       r  J/r>iifv- 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF    ROBERT   BROWN- 

INC.      Hi-  Mr'     SiTTien..iMp   iinn.      V**    K.litkni.      i'^ilii''.!    I.v    l'jiKi>i.uii.-  I!. 
m       Kkktox.  I*U  Fellawof  MigJulvn  U(>ll<'se.  Oxford.     With  Porlmtli.     7*.  tlrf.  uet. 

■  [Hhiirttu. 

ESSAYS    SPECULATIVE    AND    SUGGESTIVE.    By 

,Tniix    A  :'Ji|Niriti>    S\'ii»M»-.      Ni.**     I'JiilJJiiJ,  ^jfla    uii    liiU' "iiji  i  hmj    lai     IItikaTIiJ 
I-'      I'U'-'ft^.       Tiir;:       I.Vi  11  u   ^V't  ,  7-.  li'A  t'f"'f'A'' 

MODERN  GERMANY  ;  hw  Piklitical  anil  EciTiuinic  Pl^)bIRms, 
w  h«  I'olnrj.  hw  AinhitH-on.  ntid  ihr  Giiwn*  nf  hrf  9-iirtnm.  By  J  KlI.M  IttirKlin 
*        (<)   KItiWhpr).      Nfw  nnd  iniii-li  Killnrgmi    Kilition,     hiuall  ilciuy  Kvk..  nit.  j;rf. 

!!-'.  {}iniunb,tlr>fl 

FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED.     Six  AmlmUmr  I^cXmv*^*. 

m        Itf  Ut-  Frikcinii-II  K'Uiiu,;)!.      Tnui'luli'il   (nnii  llii' Qitiiuti  hr  II.R.M.  rRiNt;b«!i 
'        f 'UII'TIA!C.     SiTciilfi  Kdilioii.  Hfv'wl mifl  Knlnrgfil.  wiih  Aililitiniiiil  IIIi»iriliiii». 

['.~t  ■•\i.  .  3..  i^  t  rWffi.In, 

SHAKESPEARE'S  LIFE  AND  WORK:  a  ni.^  nn  .\uu^. 

uiont.  -tIikA*  fvT  Hip  iim  of  timdciii.  ..I  t^ll>Ni;V  LKK'S  I.IFK  OK  WlIJ.l.vM 
8HAK1;SIM:\KK     NKW  .VKD  i;iCVl«Kt>  RDITIOM.     With  «  rh..1.ii:rHv>.,o 

riiil^'  ;iii.)   I  riil]-]i,ii;.'  llliiBlr.itj.ili'        iVii"  n  St.!.,  Jji.  tW,  JW-.rri'/. 

THE   SCIENCE   OF    ETHICS.     By  I'Khlik  Stkphkk.     Vvw 

■nd  fhrapDr  Ktliiinii.      [jiric<-- (Hinl  Bvii,,  7*.  ifi</.  iirt.  |0'l<A>/-lB. 

Ur.  FnrneiUrK  W.  M.tln.AMJ.  in  lii>  "Ltic  tiiiil  l.,r>tlDranf  Liwllr  n«L>licD,"  t«r*i— 
-  Into  no  ijlhcr  Ijoili  "ll'l  li<-  imi  f  mn.'li  of  liia  ntniliitiifnrwiiril  vjaorou*  tliiukiiin.  .... 
A  trfjii'.  vi-n.'loui,  nnii  «ln>Ii'»i.iiiif  l«)ii\  ' 

HE    TALE    OF    THE    GREAT    MUTINY.     ^^»  »»<l 
roiuiJiTublv  KiiluiK'il  lltliiiiiii.     Ill-  W,  IJ.  FniumT.  Il..\..  Ii!..D.,  Aiiltintol 

■■Il-.,1.  tliiil   W>i"i  Hip-  1''.iii|pi[.',"    '■  I'lylil'  fi'(  ilf  l-'iiij.'-'  kit.      Ucuwii  Svii.,  'la. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  OXFORD.     Bv  the  Il«v.  ^V.  Tuck 
wau.,  M..\.      K.!«i-i-il    iij'l  ili-.ijior   KJituui.  cuiwidemhly   Knlorged.     With  16 

[Iliutriiliuna.      l.rirgr  pj^l  >■  .> .  tlK.                                                                 [t»  thi  ir-ra 
I 

SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
LAID   UP  IN    LAVENDER.     By  Stasxry  J.  Wevmax.   ui-<t-j 
MY      MERRY      ROCKHURST.      fiy^uxtu    mid   Kokhtcik 

I    iitri.l:  ll>r:,.ti/r  £>. 

THE    BROKEN    ROAD,      lly  A.  E.  W.  Ma»u».     i.v*-,..,fio-i3. 
HER    LADYSHIP.     By  K.iTnAKixp.  Tvman.  ia'i.>\>riEL 

THE    AWAKENING    OF    BITTLESHAM.      By   0.   F 

IlliAPUT.  Itlnulii. 

London:  SMITH.  KMJEK  &  00.,  16,  Wttt«rl«o  PUoc,  H.W. 
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mABTEBLT  UTRRART  A1 


MR.  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN' 


■.OT.    f 


Complation   ttl  »    Oem»t   Wvfk. 

THE     WORLD'S     HISTORY 

A    SURVBV    OF     MAN-ft    RCCORD, 

Rdttcd  br  l>r.  U.  F.  Hkuiolt.  Witli  »o  Iuir«lui  t'jrr  Ks««y  by  th«  lUfht  Hot 
JiMKt  UavrE.  H.C.L..  LLI>.,F.B.S  With  maov  M«[h,  Colound  VUltot.  tai 
BIftck  and  Wbiu-  Ulostnttiaiiii.  Complcit'  in  tight  stiptr-rojal  Svo.  rolninM. 
cloUi,  l^x.  uct  eocli :  lialf-tuorooeo.  31j.  iiL-t  u«ek. 
j(  /titf  (iiwJ  aimptrle  frutptttus  im  apjtticatitm. 

MY   DOUBLE   LIFE: 

I'cuJuady  iUmtraWtl  ici  toLour  on<l  tilwn  (wki  utiiW.     1  vo),    INjiay  fivo..  15*.  bcI. 
/■roa/wlNt  on  afflieaiitnt. 

WILLIAM    PITT,   EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Hjr  Dr.  Ai.iiHiT  vn\  lU\ii.i  k.    \Vit,li  am  li\U^Aivtiou  >ii  HfOH  M.  Ht;  eutlis  .  Kbocfe 

ProletMOt  ul  Oslocd.     \Vitl-  li;  rortrait*.    8  Yola.     tttmj  8ro„  SOi.  n«, 

/'fi'.'/wifdi  ■!«  oj'jiUfotiim. 

Vol.     II.     ta)S-l8l9    of    the 

MEMOIRS   OF   THE   COUNTESS   DE   BOIGNE. 

Kditivl  Irom  tUc  origliiHl  iDKuusorlpl  br  Cauti.Es  Nilouluhd. 

Voliimull.— I81&-mi9.  WithPortrokiindFacJidlleB.   1  val.   Ueavflfo.KV  n.-LJ 

rittpcdui  on  apptiealwn. 

THE   LAST   DAYS   OF   MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

ByU.  IjKNOthr,  Aulbc^r  o!  "Tht-  Plight  of  MArie.kiit.niicit<>."    WUb  IlUt>UatiM«,  | 
1  vul.     i'riiiy  "yvo.,  lOu.  ni'"..       Pr.-^r.-.-fi.'t  .-ii  rtftpUt 

THE   GREAT  REVOLUTION,   1789  1793. 

Hj  r.  A.  Kiioi-i<TKi>,     1  vol.     Hum;  Sro.,  lOi.  n«l. 

THE   STORY   OF   DARTMOOR   PRISON. 

Uy  IUeu.  TuoMiioK.     f  Hut t rated.     1  vol.     DemjRTo.,  3x.  GJ. 

FATHER   AND   SON. 

with  KronliipuOf.     ]  ■■'il.      I'<iii\  >^'. c.  7*.  6rf,  a*t, 
»,•     Tbi"  I*  u  recatd  at  ths  riilit;k.ii.   .-.tnit;i.'lt'  ■-vLlcb  look  pIWA  8"?! 
mid  mate  afio  lit!tw«t'D  a  ineU.kiiuwij   Mjifjiuiii    h>v»ii^«lor,   who  woa  ktt 
Ktnngi-liiil  of  till'  old  urid  i-xLmni-  i.v|in,  mid  ibi'  -loiil  ol  bin  ooiy  rbi!d. 
volume  in  «tioti> inouH,  biiL  tlic  wril.or  will  doulitlcs^  br  recogiii^d  an  aii  antb 
who  hiia  li'Eoii  I'roiiiiiiMin;.  btfcri'  llit-  puLlii'  for  tbi-  'a.-T  iniarU-i  of  a  cenlaf^. 

THE   PROLONGATION   OF   HUMAN   UPE. 

By   F,i,ii:  MiMriiMHOHi'',  Sub.pirooUir  of  iho   Pusti^nr   InvUlulr.      Autbonxdl 
F.ngliBb  TmnslnCioii.    Ktliteil,  v^ith  au  Intruihiotioii,  by  P.  Ciui.ificiui  UtTcn*L 
D.Sc.  I1L.D..  F.B.8.,  SooruUiry  nt  tho  Zoiilogitiil   Sonioty  ol  Ijoaion.     1 
IVnijr  H\o.,  lit,  Sri,  net. 
Vol.     III.,    complctinit    tHO    «work,    of 

METABOLISM   AND   PRACTICAL   MEDICINE. 

ly  Cari.  vn>  Noimiip.s  {Prul<is8or  u(  lli«  FirM  I'liitprsityMi  :;.  ,i  Ciitilc.  Vi<-nBal.J 
Inglinh  ItMie  undi-T  ibo  editontbip  of  I.  W.tUiRB  lUt^L  (I'l .  1-  ct-.i  >  f  Paiboli^fj 

t.'tiiv.  (Joll.,  nriBlol  i  I'atbologiAt  to  (I14  Royal  UrirtBArv,  ItrwUil). 
mik,     Itoyal  8to  ,  ^S  1^,  M.  nol.  I  /Vm^tfi-'fuf  /mi  of^liealii 

MR.    HEINEMANN'S    ILLUSTRATED    AUTUMN] 

London;    WILLIAM   HEINEMANH.i 


uar.] 


QUARTBKLY  UTEBAST  ADTRRTI8ER, 


U 


AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS,  1907 


BELOW  THE    CATARACTS. 

hy  Waltkii  TinviiA..     Willi  Ou  itprudLjcLiuiic  uJ  Wnicc  i:ciluur  l>(airiiiK»  bj  tlio 
AuLbor.     I  vol.     IVni)'  ftv».,  l^—.  tft.     Alto  nn  KiAiliou  •)d  I>nxi',  liiiiit.i?il  to  liO 

eo]ii«»,  ISx.  lli.-l.  '  I'i-'.ii«-f!tli   I'll   /ifiphrittian, 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES  OF   FRANCE. 

ByH>mEirTMAii6i)Ai.:.,  K.W.S..aii<l  Heatkr  .M.iB>ir.tijj,    VVjtb  go  roproductians 

ol  Wktcr-oolour  l)n\winuH  bv  Heciieilt  JI  tnaiiALL,  K.W.S.     1  sul.     l>uin}r  ^vo., 

ids.  not.    Ainu  ui  Kiiiliou  do  Liue,  ltm!t«i  tu  IM  uuiiies,  i^.  nvt. 

J'tVlfcctils   V"   npl'hcnU'jn. 
UVIFORM    WITH     THE    ABOVE 

CATHEDRAL  CITIES   OF   ENGLAND. 

By  OKOnuE  Oii,ii(;in-.    Witk  60  ruprodiuaioiiit  ut  WaiuT-i-oluur   Ur&wtagK  by 
W.  W.  COMaSfl,  U.I.     I  ^^ll.     Duliiy  Svo.,  16«,  iii'l, 

A    HISTORY   OF   SCULPTURE. 

By  EnXE&l'  H.  !^)ll>II^.      ^Vilh  1 IJ  lUiiitrktioiis.      1  vtil,      I.iirj^i'  cn'i.vn  Sro. 
MR.    ARTHUR    RACKHAM'S    MEW    PICTLIRKS. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND. 

bv  Li:wis  Cabboli..     With  1:^  L'lates  iu  I'oJoiir  ftuci  nonioroii*  lilark-aii'l-wlitte 

ninsLmtivibi  by  Artbik  BicKiiiiii,  u.iid  un  iiiifoduotory  puem  lij  AiiSHM  DoneoK. 

1  vol,    SLjUuri-  crvwu  ti^'O,,  Gs,  uul. 

THE   CHILDREN   AND   THE   PICTURES. 

1^  I^UV   TK-SNASI.      Willi    Itj   fulouroii    I'liU.-.,   ri'i)rtj(lii(i>.i   from    the   ori^lial 
plintin^,  vu\  numrtrmi-  hlii:'li-ni:i]-wl)i[>;  IlliioIniliDiiJ.       1  v.'^l.      (  rowtl  ti%o.,fiii. 

THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OP    HENRIK    IBSEN. 


Entlrelv   revised    au<l   adii-ed 


llj-      WlT,l,IAW 


Ahciikk.      1 1    voIk.      Cr'iU'ii    8vo, 


w. 


THE    PLAYS   OF 
E.    HENLEY   AND   R.    L.   STEVENSON. 

Now  a»d  citcapcc  cditiijii.     1  vol.     Crjwit  ^vu.,  d. 


SIX    SHfLLfNG    NOVELS. 


THE    WEAVERS. 

THE     SHUTTLE. 

(1)  .Mr..  UoiinsinH  BvwdtiT. 

THE    ORCHARD    THIEP. 

llyMri     lli.MiY    I'tjin;SXT. 

THE     EXPLORER. 

l\v   W.  -iCiMLltaUT  llAVOHAM, 

EVE     NORRIS. 

SOARS. 

ItT  V.  R.  Stokk. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  AVTHAN 
WARINQ. 

ijv  Vioi-i.-f  Jacoh. 

WHITE     ROSE     OF    WEARY 
LEAF. 

!!y  Viowrr  nunr. 

THE     WHITE     DARKNESS. 

Hy  La"■'Bl■..^Ct   MulT, 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUGH 
RENDAL. 

r>   I.IOMKI,  I'ORTStAH. 


ANNOUNCEMENT   LIST    POST    FREK. 


21,    BEDFORD    STREET.  W.C. 


k 


p 


BLACKWOODS*  FIRST  AUTUMN  LIST. 


tmiPORTANT    TRAVEL     WORKS. 

IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF 
MARCO  POLO- 

By   MAJOR    CLARENCE    DALRYMPLE   BRUCE. 

THE  MARCHES  OF  HINDUSTAN. 

By  DAVID  ERASER. 
2tm.  nafa 

EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LATER  NINE- 

TEESTH  CENTURY.  ■     i    .  ■'    -.l^-^'l.^  nr   H.  (    1.1.  f      -  (»i 

THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   GREEK   PHILOSOPHY. 

Br  BOBEKT  ADAK«OX.  LLH      !'■•    I-L  T^rt 

ELEMENTS  OF   PSYCHOLOGY.    Rv  Sti.xrv  \Umxv.«x 
THE    OPERATIONS    OF    WAR    EXPLAINED   AND 

ItLUSTRATED.        lir    •■•-x^n.    ~:v.    LL"H1.ii    I'm  '  i:    Uaxixv.    li.r.ti. 

A  CENTURY  OF  POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT.     Hy 

AGNOSTICISM.      Hy  Kobebt  Fust,  O.W.,  LUD.      CIi.-ii*i- 

Ullli'.n-     7.    iL',  h.I. 


FICTION. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE 
KEYS. 

6*.    B'  STDXtr  C.  Gnim. 

THE   MOON   OF   BATH. 

€«.       f1>    ItlTII    llLlll. 

THE  EDDY. 

THE  SCARLET  CLOAK. 

€••    Uj  .VrpiKT  i'E  IfAviit. 


ASUBALTERNofHORSE 

..(  Do  Wrt." 

MUGGINS   OF  THE 

MODERN  SIDE. 

at.      Bt  EdmCXD  SlLLtK. 

NEPENTHES. 

6a.    II.'  i-'ii-iii  v<  I.  iIatli-jb. 

'PIP-'     ••.     Bt  Alij^wIUt. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD   &   SONS,  Edinbursh  and  Londoo. 


MR.    EDWARD   ARNOLD'S    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OF  BOOKS  TO   BE  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE   AUTUMN. 

The  Most  ImporlanI  BooH  of  Travel  of  Ihe  Yenr. 

FROM    THE    NIGER    TO  THE    NILE. 

By  fiOVD  ALEXANDEfi,  Ueutcnaot.  RiHe  Brigade. 

I  «aU»  lam  BfdiiitQ  t%it^  wUIi  Aboni  3t»  lllutmiiluna  anA.  3In|».  Mt.  iici. 


MACiMFICEST   NEW    AST    VOLtfMK. 

A  GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS.  Itcpr^duped  Cram  OiI«)iia1  KuUlngs 
l>V  II Ki. [.!:<' .    Wtiti  irilnir'-ltK'iK.nil,}  h'liKDKUn  K  WeDXORE.  Crown  tDho.^'.'u.  tici. 

MEXICO   OF   THE   TWENTIETH   CENTURY.    By  I'-wy  F. 

Uantix.  \ullioi-nt  "nirvidirh  Rii'  IIi>iiuM!>-h  ft  Siiiiili  imL-rk-H."  i  vaU..  with  nianv 

lllrutrafinlii  Atii|  II  Jliii-',  ^'».  iitl. 

ACROSS    PERSIA.      %    K.    Ca*w«UAV    Williams.      Demy  8vo.,  willi 

IKii.tr.Hi.TL.  ^iriil  M.iii.  l2i.N/.  n"(. 

RAILWAY   ENTERPRISE  IN   CHINA  i  an  \c^<mnl  o(  lt«  Origin 

irni  r>rM-i<i[i[iii'Ni.    Ill  I'Kniv  II    Kkxt.     Dpuiy  ("vn.,  w  1!|l  Miii™.  I::^.  iW-  ni-l. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MISTRAL.  )t*nder.>d  into  KiiglLth  by  ConsriKCa 
Mt:  i>.  \ritlinrof  "An  Kimllith  r;irl  til  ParK "  .*>-.    Willi  lUuitnitiaRi.    DinnySio, 

1^.  .■.;.  ,iri 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIA  STELLA.  LADY  NEW- 

HiirMli-lI      Hf  ?iir  II.iLi'll  rvVNE-lj.M.t.Wt:\,  Hurt,     Willi  [iiimcr.itw  IlluiirnHioii-. 
Ihltr  ?ii,'  .  7'-  'W.  nti. 

THE    GROWTH   OF    MODERN    NATIONS:   "    M-tory  of    iho 

l^ifii.ultiii'lFonBofSiocitly.   Tnui»blca(rwuHii-lr'ri.-iii.li  ot  HSMO  "kToiuvili-B 
hy  U  li    L"<  II.    n.'my  Nto..  l^&l. net. 

MODERN  STUDIES,    liy  Ouvkb  Kvmx.  M.A.,  Profwwor  ot  Engllth 

Ljlor-Hiir-'  -1-  ih-   I  nlv.'rslly  nt  LlVi-rpW.     Inr»n  rtwwnHvOL.  T*.  I't.  Bi'l. 

IN  OUR  TONGUES.  rtoui«  IIii.t=tw  Itwiur*  of  tli«  Ki.gli«h  Bible.  By 
(1.  H.  KKXXiTTT.  t'ftJi<>a  ot  Kl)*  and  lt>fiii>  I'ri>(M«*r  nf  ll^lmiw  lu  Oinii<rldin' 
UninT.il-)-    <'roirn  nv* 

OUT   OF  CHAOS  :  »  Poriioiial  Story   ol   llio  Itwolntion   iii   Ruimift.     U? 

I11IM.1;  M['  IIMI.  Tni'BEKfKOI.     C'ronru'liio,.  ijt 

MY  ROCK-GARDEN.  By  Rkuisialu  I-'aiuiih,  Autb«r  ot"Tli«  Uarilcn 
ur.ttis."  "TIm;  SniwIiW-"!  Sirt-iimt,  ao.  Willi  uumoroua  IIIiulTCillon*  fiom  Hiolo- 
Itnkplu.    liirue cruwD  bto,,  7.-  lU.  npt 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SALMON.     Willi    rofcrmc*  mow  B«p«.i»I1y  to 

tlif   Full   \n   Siiiiliiiul.     Hi     W.    I~   C.iUiEKiTOOli,    F,L.8.R..  tDi>|M.i'lor  at  Silmntt 
l-'l«honp-  (or  st.-i.fl;.iiU.     liiu.tiiit^l  'u  iJ.  n't. 

FAMILIAR  FACES.    1'''  Haiuii  'miUAM.  Aulboc  oi  "Kulhl**«  llhyme* 

I'l  Ufiwllt-"  Hoim-f."  1l<:     WItli  llliuiruMr.n.  l.J  (lEURIlE  UOBBOW.     J«.  tiL  nM. 

THE  GOLDEN    PORCH:  »  IJwk  ol  Urwk  Kftiry  T»l«.    By  W.H.  L. 

Hi'i^'iii  S't'S.    Ct'j'vn  -  k  i> .  l]liiiir-i''''iH  A*. 

SKW    KIHTl(»\. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Sir  Lhabi-ksEliut.  KX.M.O.  (-OiljiJBoUH.") 
A  New  Killiii'n.  Willi  atiAtldiliuniUL'luiiiler  on  Kicnln  truni  I^Hp  lo  ilwIVwjiil  Du>^ 
lAryc  ctt)<ini  tivc,  7iu  *•■  net.  

MEW  SIX^MtUMO  HOVELS. 

HIS   FIRST   LEAVE.     By  L.  Ai-lbis  IIahkkk,  Autbor  ot  "CouwjauiK 

rjiiiiiijiii  h'uiuiiii'-iiLi.'  A- . 
THE  DESERT  VENTURE.    Uy  *'***«  Savilk. 
THE  ELECTION  OF  ISABEL.     By  ltos*Li.  Macdcw*.i.d.  AalUor  cf 

"  A  nomiifi  Tniil'y.'  Af 

Loixioo:   KDWAHl)  AHNOLD.  41  and  *3,  M»ddo«  Street,  Botid  Streot,  W. 
pubUilitt  u  thf  En9u  PViii. 


SKLKtTF.Ii  jTUHr 


JAMES  CLARKE  &  GDIS  LIST  OF  WORKS 

FOR    THE    AUTUMN    SEASON.     190T. 

New  Autumn  Novel  by  S.   R.   CROCKETT,  entitled 

VIDA; 

or.  The   Iron   Lord  of  KirKtown. 

Large  crown  Bvo. ,  clot-It  boards.  Kilt  top,  wi  tb  (our  tllusl  ratluii^  ou  An  fftper.    ei> 


Uior  -t 


OUR    OITV    OF    OOO.      %  J-  Bniwiijur.  B-A.  ("J.   B.")    Au 
■'■iiiri'^UF'-  (itnl  111"  I'liiviT**',"'  ~Sts>lloc  nl  Uic  SaaL"  Jte.     lAnrc  crown  «r 

FAITH    AND  VERIFICATION.     Witb  otbor  Studiw  Id  CluuUui  Tboci«LI 

-mil  i.if.i,    ri\  ri-iii.iio.n-  i;i;ii-n-r!i-JfN>N    Aiiibotol -Th«  .\i>-«ni  thMiiiirliClitiM.' 

.">■  ,     l-iii-'  ireWH  "-.'I.  1-1.1(1 1  l,.ii/Tlit  i-\]:  [ijji,  u  ilh  ltelilci>^iir(-'  I^J^r^l(.    Of. 

THOUQHTS  FOR   LIFE'S  JOURNEY.     By  Gkoim.k  Matiirm»,  II.|).. 

[.r.i>.   r  l!.>^E       \\MMr  111  -L.-ii.-i.  tot  Uuinl  Koun.~  A.-.     3B  |<■«a^  "lotb  1mr4> 
icill  -tli:!'-.  uirti  li<-,ii|  Irnuil  iitvl  mi>rk(-T.    3f.  «•(.  not i  looihcr. &>.  net. 

A    WORKING    WOMAN'S    LIFE.      The   AHb>M<>KT*l>lir  «t  Ujuum 

l-'AriMMillJiM-    |ji.ri:<- orowii  Ti.  u.  L-litth  UiaMa,  iflll  Lop,  wUli  li«ta|fiitrarv  I\hV«II 
im'l  K  iriiiinittoii*  on  \n  I'nj.flr.    li.  r.f.  nr>. 

THE    QOSPEL    OF    GHAOC      B^  J.  D.  JosKii,  M.A.,  B.D.      JloibM  ol 

ruff  a»lai0oum  (PomI  Frmmi  an  Mppttc»tlon. 

JAMKS    Cl-AKKl-:    A    CO.,    l^    A    14,    FLEKl    SIKKET,    E.C. 
Aiul  of  an  lt<Mk»tUen. 

Annals  of  an  Eton  House. 

By    Major   GAMBIER    PARRY, 

Author  of  •'  The  Lite  of  IfeyaeU  TAjlar."  ••  Daj  Dremmt,"  Ac 

With  Portraits  and  llluatration».     Demy  6ro. 

Til  is  hoot,  utiiquu  in  its  way,  is  a  ht&lot^-  of  tliat  famoits  Eton  home, 
known  [o  so  many  ^'cncralinns  of  ElonJans  as  Evans'.  Anyone  assu- 
fialcd  Viixh  liie  Srhool  is  arquainied  with  ihe  position  ihai  the  house 
orrupivd  in  Kton  life  Tor  ko  many  yeart,  and  knows  somL-thtng  of  the 
iniiji;  lisi  of  distinguished  men  who  si>cnl  their  Eton  days  tbt-re.  The 
name,  loo,  of  Jane  Evans,  herself  the  head  of  ihc  house  for  twcniy-c^ht 
ytJirs,  is  one  that  occupies  fl  place  in  many  hearts ;  and  while  (he 
voliimr  rnntnins  numerous  cstrarts  from  her  diaries  and  letters,  tiKifi 
aie  aUo  coniiibuiioiis  from  many  of  those  who  wcrc  at  the  hou»e  in  her 
day  as  well  as  in  those  of  her  father  and  nioth<*r. 

The  hook,  which  may  almost  he  dejicribod  as  a  hii^oty  u(  Eton 
during  the  [uint  svveiily  yearn,  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  all  torers  uT 
our  greatest  public  school. 


MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE  STREET,   W. 


A    SELECTION    FROM 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S  AUTUMN  LIST 


THE   BIOLK    AS   I.ITKIiATl'itl'l, 

THE    LITERARY   MAN'S    BIBLE.    K<Ut«d  hhI  arrAii^'.J 

I'llh   KK\,    \L  ,1.  (.■A>n'|lKl.LS  NEW  ■\VoltlC 

CHRISTIANITY    AND    THE    SOCIAL    ORDER.     % 

Ibc  U«\.  U.  J.CahI'Iiei.u  M.A..  Miihui  ol  "  Tlx.'  New  TIh'dId^."    Ciuwn  Hvo,  Ub 
WDMKN    WDKKKKS    IX  TUB  ClIL'llint, 

WOMEN    OP    THE    CHURCH    OP    ENGLAND.     My 

_llr.   .M   ulcl.V  Itii  JI\iilJ-iiV      Willi  liU'piriE. 111-..     Di-inv  •'"O,,  lu..  inJ.  ini, 
(    NKW    WiillK    BY    \\.   S    I.ILI.Y. 

MANY   MANSIONS.     H«ini;  Stu<lic>i  iii  Ancient  Religions  And 

Mn.lcT.1  Th.. unlit.  Ilj-  Wtl.M  -n  fiwilS'.t.  Mt-LV.  Atifhor  of  "^hapH-PI  to  Enropuoi 
Hi-t(»rr,"  "A  Orulurv  "I   Hi'voliili-Mi."  '  Oti  Itlirlii  utiC  Wpon(,"   "On  8lilhl>al(!l))>" 

-Th>'<'liiHii'  iiri'Uri-llpiiiity/.ti'.     ni'iny  Kvd,.  !:'■.  *V1.  iiul. 

nil-   i;i',M.  iioirKWi.is  LiFK, 
BOHEMIA    IN    LONDON.     %  Akthitr  ItAMsoHB,  Author  oE 

"Tint  ttoQl*  al  il»  Siiv*i».'  -Tbo  ^^Uln^  Lody.'  Ao.  ft'lth  nunoroiu  IUu>trHlf>ni»  by 
F«SI»  Tayuih.   Crown  «vp- «».  Hull. 

A  NEW  "iinir>-  iinoK  HT  cnARLEfi  II  HAiirKii. 
THE      MANCHESTER     AND     GLASGOW     ROAD. 

■  ThU  Wiiy  lo  liiTliiii  (ru'i'ii.  Hv  l.'H\lll;.K«  li.  IlAHl'KH,  Aulluir  ol  Tin-  HrJirliinn 
Itniul."  nad  otbt-f  IIiHl<irip»  ■>(  rtn-  tlmi^Ii.  Willi  tlliK'mtiuun  by  iliv  Aulhor  lutd  IiMiu 
Old  Tinio  rrlnl..    Twu  Vrjliiiin™.  Duiuv  (tin.  XL'. 

HAUNTED    HOUSES.     Tnl.-x  .•£  thn  Su]>oriutur>i],  vitb  Hume 

.   .  .111.,^  ,,i  (l.Ti-itiliiTf  t-iir*i>-;ini!  I'nmilj'  lA-m-nli*.     liy  VUKW.BHC:  nAltPEII,  Aiillxir 
1  111'  I  i]ii  limi  <jl  Uld  EuitliLii'l."  A>'.    Willi  niiiiiFruiin  ItliiHlrnlmiiii  hy  ttin  .inllinr. 

I<<  :iT.   ^'  .-.    :].  ii.'l, 

\  iH")K  flik  all  i,i'N"|him-:r(;. 
THE  "PASSER-BY"  IN   LONDON.     A  THbatc;  tu  Wren, 

G llflKnu, >Dtl  Jvbn  Ktvw.  wttli>oiini:>--tin|>(tTiioiiili<.-IU)iunntH'at  tl»  OhlVilyot  iMaiim 
By  vr.  S.CWfliKi.i..    WItlittlKiiu  KKi  1  lliiiitriittcina.    Crbwn  HvoL.ni. 

\    lllvrultV  ill      run    MIT   liF   TtlVS-iKKIl    I'HIXTINii. 

TRANSFER    PRINTING  on    Enamels,    Porcelain, 

and  Psttsry.  I1>  itncni  iiiv)  1)<.'v<'lr.i;<iiii'ii)  >it  l!i>-  I  iill-'il  KiriLilum  II  y  \t  1 1  i.j  i.M 
Tv»\KU.  ^,^'-^,  Aiiilicrfif  '  Willliitn  Aiiiiiii- .  Au  Old  Eaiilifii  1\i1ht,"  "TIk'  (\r' iiiiii- 
(.t  Su  11 H -111  .'ilii!  Niinlinil'i*'."  AiK    Wilt  Illllili'riill'  Iltll»l,|-.ilnillii.     Itij)-Iil  Svn.,  ^...-,  lU't 

Tiu:  '  rui;  •ty  i  \mk!i     !'is  iuh  i.i.MiniKXT  xsa  ki'ltkhs. 
THE    CONQUEST    OF    CANCER.    A  Uihcui«si»u  o£  the 

KfW  1'lK»ry  t'(  MittiiniiiiiL  IIiwiih.-  iiiiil  11.  L'ontnil  liy  I'lTtaiinli.    Ky  C.  W.  iUbtlSY 

H.D..  K.IUt.iEilia.i.   CT«wn«vo„%. 

A  minK  run  TiiK  L'lVKit  nr  r:vErtYTiliN(.i  thats  old. 

THE   COLLECTOR'S   MANUAL.     By  N.  Huksok  Muukk, 
Auiiipr'ii  "I'lic  IjK-'it  UixA.    "I  h.  Dill  I  iiitiii  fi'ioi' '  "Thi-Olil  Furnliiirv  Ikiub.'&L-.&c. 

Willi  SSJlllwWWitloBi'nnil  crtili  I'..ii.|.i.  I.'     I'n   nicllAllBK.    4lA.;ini;nF<. 

A  II.vNI'''".MI-:   t  lUil-lMV^  nooK_ 

THE     STORY    OP    SIR     LAUNCELOT    AND     HIS 

COMPANIONS.     WiiitiTi  .iriil  Illii>iriir>>il  ti>   (loi^  Miii  I'ki.i-:.     hi-iii^  h'.u     ll^,   •:!,  n,.i 

\  NoiMii.i:  lioui,;  I IV  i.i'naiAHY  essayi?. 
ESSAYS    AND    ADDRESSES.     By  the  Tiite  Jukn  Kkxrv 

IIHlDUBtL  M.B,   flU.'-l'-.  nooiiJlliJit'   Fullui*  u(   Orlt'l  C'oUbiR.'.  OxtonL.  *«'. 
Iiwrodnctltm  i-r  Fl'Kf'Kiiit"  nAiiBi^iOV     npiny  Hvh.,  13«  iH,  net. 


LOHOOS:    CHAPMAX  &  HALh,   Uuitko. 
Q.  Hbv.— .Vo.  413. 
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OrATtTKnrT  i.itbrart  AUVKimsEn 


\Oct 


THE    GUARDIAN 

EV£RY  WEDNESDAY.        Pric«  3cL 


Founil(«i  tTi  oni'ol  ilic  iliLTkcul  hnan  ot  ihn  <rliiirtb'»  pi  I  *!«;■■<■.  ulicn  "tbe 
•I't-pMlon  ol  John  Ilotirj-  Ni'iriniin   iioA   imll  It  u  lilnw  from    ■  -Ull 

n-i'lcil,"  It  liiia  tver  ^ini'i'  t-oriti"  nloll  ibe  swinilinl  al  paiir  iiml  ■  ;i— 

Uiinlty.   r^Lifc  iliiit  iliiy  It  imiy  bi?  tiii'l  Ihni  ciiT\-niur>.-biiiui 'i.>* 

ooQInbiitfd  lA  11*  v.'oh>mnt.  nni)  Llini  cicry  qii'.'MiOTi  nfTi'iHInK  tli<.  <  'imr  h  li«* 
Imoa  tlim-iimfil  iIiiTi' 111  liTiiifili  iiy  iiiiwi^  wliuiriTr  Iwii  iiiforiniM  oi">ii  iiutb. 

Sfotliine  i-  un-rv  itrikiinr  in  lhn>Milcni-o  o(  lln-  \r  IiIim'!  ■■!■  of  l"nrlrrKiiri-  ^tail 
ollmr  l<:ii<tLir- ul  l-'liiirch  o|ilnton  ttc'IoriT  tlw  laif  II"  ■      i    ..    ■•  i-*- 

lulu'ul  nin'llillnr  llnni  tlip  Itwliicnt  rcd-^eii'-.-*  :        ii  in 

uulhurllDlli't'  rcL'cinl  and  rspanoDi  of  Churi^h  oid.'   '       "  n  '.    -     i  itio 

jHuii  It  Mill '-■oatinuM  to  b& 

EBtadlishcd  IS63. 

THE  ACADEM 

A  WEEKIV  REVIEW  OF  LITERATUflE,  SCIttlCE,  AND  ART. 

THK  ACAOKMV  f  iln    nm-i    Ji-ii.rl.>»  nnit  Ini]«i>ifi1il<«l  at  mtowii  in  (iTMil  BMHR 

It  iiw  Tint  ll>'llk''^     Ii  liHiii  <l<'[iiiii('  ifi'luiunoiiull  *Ti1i]ifti(  Willi  wliii-b  II  tnau,Mdri^ 
(iHnplnxiin  nttrri^  firml  ti-ui  •>[  t.ho  vli'«"]f  nlli^r  p^plr'  or  orhpr  p«i|i«m     tl  nBiBt> 
uiuonij  i>  ^imiiDQt  i.'i:>iitrlliiii<ir*  ilii"'/tri  ,■(  itit-iuioilfict  iirounluy. 

PRICE   THREEPENOE. 

IniantI    ..     /.?/•  posl  free.         \       Forti^n  and  Cdetlai  1  7.'C  ^Mf  fm. 
FAitorial  OjHws,I!3,Linc(.il>-'s  Istj  I^'iEr.Dfi.   /'iift/ij^in.i  Oj-i^rvt.'JS.  PrrrEB  LiM,' 

LUCRETIUS 

EPICUREAN    AND    POET. 

By  JOHN  MASSON,  LL.D. 

Demy  8vo.     i3«,  net. 


Tlie  IwoV  np{Kal«  (o  ihe  g<ne(it>  rmiJcr  ns  well  a*  to  the  KhoUr.  Tl  K  writtrti 
fiom  ihe^ian(l|>omt  of  <hehiimifiUe.  t^mcnibMing  tlul  KpicuiMnisai  w;»KiCaKTTly 
a  i}tt«lll  but  tl  rule  hf  w'lich  men  lou^ht  lo  guiile  ihcii  livu;  ;  anJ  KHtn,  in  wnit 
iei»e,  it  »iu  a  ivli^iuii. 

The  iioeni  Oi  A'lrritm  iVutitni  ccrrcn  it  vcijr  witlc  licM— Eplrniean  Sdeoni 
l\iliii:>  anil  Thculauy.  An  nllcnijil  ii  hr-rr  m^ilc  [«  cviimfltc  it  tm  all  iImm  liilo 
Ii  hiu  often  bctn  furcolteii  ihat  apart  iiQot  ¥.}iicKii\it-  it  i>  lin(>iJuii>te  bi  lowr 
Lucivliui  liuly.  Not  only  duo  our  K'^t'}'  tiicii-A^cd  WdqwIciI^  of  l''|iicwai«w 
llii.iiiv  a  itfnng  icarcli-lif(hl  on  hi«  jK>cm,  liiH  diinnc  l}ic  |iai[  Jo  ytmn  nnuJi  fttJi 
in»t!rr  licatingc.n  Kpicurean  ilmtrinn  hm  bi-en  (li4Ciii-«reJ,  ami  of  ihia  «n  MCDOit 
IK  lirir  £ivrn  liy  nn  Mn^lJih  wiiipr  for  iho  rirei  t'ine.  ^H 

Thcnnrirni  nlomic  ihcorjrnnil  lis  maivdlnut  aiiliciiuliaiu  of  modvin  MMOOcn^l 
fully  Motcil.  ^^ 

l.ucrctiu--  !•  lii-aLi,'il  ^u  llic  cx|>uiieiii  uf  liu  uwn  gcnf rncion,  dn  avc  aif  rciDhnioi 

wlicn   ilnrlc-l    i  iouik   uicff    [pilhpi Jiij;    haiivI   llip    l>tv<ll(ing     |{l-|iu1>!k   an<l    brth  lltj 

miellect  aivl   the  o-ii'idenci:  of  raeti  «er*  in  n-volt  agniutt  ihc  oU  U-bcb.    Ilill 
rtrungly  m-irknl  pfrvofi.ntiiy  nti<t  ili<i)iictiv<!  (iodic  i[v»hty  .in-  >IU<nuit«<]  a1  Ici^k. 

JOHN  MUKKAV,  AI.BKMARI.K  STRKET,   W. 
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WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S 

Autumn   Announcements. 


K.-i  li  (■■■(iiIm  r  lii      l.ii  ■,■  i-ruwn  N/n.,  ilnili,  il., 

TM£   SOUL    OF   PROGRESS*      »y   ih<^   IUkIii.  IUv.  s.  Kowud 

Mux  KlL  D.D..  lll'kuii  u!  TA<>iiiuni4i.    Ui^titK  \\u!  Mi>"rti»uM)  liclorM  (or  IW7-     'nan 

KmT  S>>rl''>  ili'llv<>rc:|  unilnr  ilui'  Lii'Tiiri^Jilgi. 

.'ii-i  »■■  1  h      '''.'11  |"iw'i'-.    Ijiruc  HDwn  ^vo..  il», 
HEW  THEOLQQY  SERMONS,      Hy  tb<^  Rov.  R.  f .  CAxruKUL.  U.A.. 

'■  M'wl  Imiiortniii  ■>(  id',  if  nnyonr  •Ull  lmrlii>(ir»  (he  Idrn  ihiii  priwrvwlii-  ri'llU'cii  lii" 
HI*  ' iuei-«iLjii-.  oo  "{iirtiJL'I.'  Ill  Fine  i.:i.".ii.'1i1[ik  iKfiv.  u  iK'riixil  ol  lli'^o  aKrinniW  "hoidil 
dMIIuxlaahlin.'— 'IkrUrmx  IVrjr,' i 

^  THEOLOGICAL   TRAnSLAYlON    LIBRARV^^  ""^ 

flntanrflnnnlilMlnTliri--*  Vniiiuii'-Woi'  VJ-  hi  ji<i<)fr>;r,  nunlik-  in  lulvuiivi'.  :'iinnilp|T  tbn 
VelhlM«««M  IIW,  (U.TOU'-Ii  ti.'i,  i-lii-  iiiMli.jA     Alin-)-:  Hi'iiiIj,     IVt^iv  r'io.,flnlli.  Kli  r.(  11^1. 

OttO/IOM  fliSTORY,  By  ll^s^  \\)k  Shiii'iikkt.  TrAndktod  Fi-jm  Mio 
Ifclnl  fiiwmiin  HMiin  ii  li  "iI  1 1  u'  (:  l.C  ■  >  sK«,  SI-.V.  Ell  •i-<"-i.il  ninrntf^iiK'Hi  wir.li 
Ibt  AmltJr  afi  ii'lilil  !■  'ij.!!  -ti  i;.!  ■  r  -«  ;ll  hi-  u<Iila-il  wi  "IWIiiluiin  Mnti'im'iiU  in  HiticlnnrI 
In  \hr  NtiiriivTiitli  c<'[i:i:rk      i>,    :.;ii-  At  !i  K  'r\iii>>rii.   l.-'-rrir>T  uiiil  Aji<o>.-u1«  ul 

CROWN    THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY 

K./K   I  I -'.iIht  (II.     i-pa-ji-n  .iwi  ..■!iiili.   ,1. 

TMf  HISTORICAL   EVIDEHOE  FOR  THE  RESURREOTIOH 

OF  >/£SUS   CHRIST.     1!>  lvlll<ul'l    L.\Kl\.H.i.  lUaxSj,  L>rdf»«.r  ut  N.wToln- 
nai'UI  Kt«iiAiU  In  iti*  Univintlly  nl  t,ii;ilon. 

At.  I'rfu.    £*niini  »i*a,  i'(o(li,  hr. 

THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  HEW  TESTAMENT,  ByBo>.E,P, 

Si  iiiT   II    I  ,  I  II  Tr-'itivlL-k,  AiKliur  »I   '  rrn'  l-.iiiiiii  'iiiyiii  I      Ji.  Tii'  i">-"  mul  Tlipoloay." 

MARNACK'8    NEW   TESTAMENT   BTVDIE3. 

VuL  1.     Itt-.iilv.    ('rown  ?«■.  n..  iJniJi,  i*. 

lOKEp  THE  PMYSIOIAH.    nj  M,ot.r  II^K^A<K.  I).[\ 

"■  AliHJi  till-  i!ti-.il  liiii>^">rr;irr[i  n)  ili.>  Inmli  ilii-ji>  I'liTdint  Im'  I  wiifiijlniuii*.  It  tiro)<aMir 
DULllu  an  ■.■1--  h  "•  t'l"  (n-hTV  ..r  >".,•■-    r->'jiiii.ul  !iHTttf>  criliiAatil-'—i'tirlMMii  n'uTli'. 

Vi>l.   II.    In  tli«  Vrem. 
THE   SAYINGS   OF  JESUS.  

U   I'r.  --.     '  '111-  Viiliiriii .     Ill  rpii   ■•:  .r 

NATIONAL    IDEALISM   AND  A    STATE   OHUROHm       Uy 

StAXTOX  LOIT.  1'lt.I). ^^^^^^_^^^^^^___^^_ 

At  PrfMi    Onp  Volnnip.    Tiaiw  •rrourn  try, 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS  IN  THE  WEST.  Fri^mOlommni 

to    Anttn-o»e.      !>■  ii,  !i    -I  I  M.utu,  3!,  v..  If.l)  ,  i'rof.-i.  T  ■■!  ''lirir-(.  Hi.lni'v    hvI 
■Liir.:ii:i^  till..-  ,(H'l  Hi-i'in  '■'  ll'I'tfi""  i't  N.-w  iiiv!  Ilii-ktipy  C-jlli'tfi-i.  L'lti'i'jL.. 

nCtdBEE  Xl'MBER  Mtiml  on  iiti.       'ii,  M.  n"T :    •:M.»L\iMt  tHH>        HDli»nrliili'iiu. 
o'jmniiiiii'in/  any  l^-ui\  I'*r.  |>-r  yvnr.  i«t"1  frife. 

THE     Hf  BBERT     JOURNAL. 

I    llhl'  l".i\tKM'>>; 
NnturAllim  «n<j  HumanUm.    Dy  rni[t-«.iT  R  J,  K.  WuoUDItl  Tag. 
jhM  UnlTtPio  iu  Hhllo^opnop.     Hy  L.  I'.  Jaik^. 
An  w«   Pans  of  Mni-uro?    1!>   Ivoft — .i  noiiEtT  Ma.i-Kiwt.hh. 
Procroit  •'I''  Heai.iy.     di  i;.  r.  iui(inirn 

AationKn'l  RDiieiiun  orChrl«l1nnU)-nnd  Hlndulim  In  lad i A.  11>  IheRm.  S.  HArxiOOX. 
Iho  Goipel  or  Krl»lin  •  Rnd  or  Chriil.     Ill-  Jl  *i  I'  Jo\fii. 
Tlve  $*»••  of  the  D*.i<J.    K.  1 1.,  n.-,    iinii.i  l'ri{vi!v[i.D. 
On  Certain  Allueod  Defocii  1n  ChriMlJiTi  Momlllv.    ■>>-  IV'^rtaMrlAMKbSBTit. 
The  "Dtftfiiei'  of  thB  Fourti  Cio^pol.     Kj-  Ifuirwor  Ik  W.  Birtix. 
Trust.  rAttli    Beiur,  Cr«€d.    1U  ^•:•.■l  Mir  HBNnv  c:<ioi>wim  $»iiii. 
-  DH-ectlvlLy."    I'.y  l'.-:ili-"or  II   1Iks-u>w. 
Whnt  And  Where  li  tha  SouP    >''  ll<  "i<  )r\>'"^' 

Wa«  Jofin  Cilviii  n  Herurniei-  or  n  Rcnctionnr-  -T.  C,  irAU. 

We<*t*to<\*.    Reviews.    81blloK>-j>pfiV  of  l{ee«nl 
JL4iit  ..'    .lata-.'.    .(i.-.ii«,-iu.  4J;L .f,r«(  uH  ,tj>,v.i|,-if(t». 

W1LLUH3  *  NOBaATB.H,  idi>i».  WC. 
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THe  OLTTLOOK  itlyoi-nMvanrongXnikiiiall'nltcTtBl'oUlr  .UiUra. 

THE  nVTI.OOK  i*;\l.ttrrarr  Omui  of  hlicliKlsDdlnc.iiml    "      -  rfiii-n  Brv»r»» 

THE  OfLOOK  iiiikofttpopUlfMtnrrorartlokaoiin)'  .  llN-l  uaL  kU 

•  iinna!  Intrresl. 

Tlin  OU^I^ntrs  rrtiiolMi*  ■>»  An.  MunIp,  andHipDramasrvby  EmIvMil  WniMik 

THE  Ol'T(.OOK'5  Kfit-tew  at  the  KIboimm'  cf  Ibfl  Week,  hr  n  |>raiiilaelil  BiPHhv  of  llw 
.■»!.-. k  tA..').tiD|ic  Ik  dI  ([nvrlu]  vulsc  to  City  mm  auil  IntctoTiL 

TUB  OI'Tl.nOKS  '-l>reDUIv"iMWPhnikrhapprrriii<*I  by  IlioM  ttit«*(*l«t  la  fi|**i* 
tTiiixb-ini>Qi>.Ju>..  •nd  tsSnnwftllii  fawcu. 

A>  THE  OUTUMHC  Ium  h  brce  •UiA  liicrcaaln*  i.-trriiUllou  mcatjmii  a  m<U.'--1  cluaof  t*«J*r> 
oi  ithhI  txnliicKi  ihrnoKhoni  ilw  L'nllrd  KtiiKikiai  Mul  In  ilw  I'fllnnin  and  on 
IlK^  ContiBFDi.  u  V.-11  u  in  London.  Il  U  n  BXCELLCNT  MeOlUN  KMt 
ADVeRTiSCHtVTS. 

SUBCRIPTfOH  RATES      •      Inland     £1    S   Od.       14s.    Od. 
(Post  Free)  '      Forelfl:ii  £110   00.       ISs.    CM. 

Offices:     167,     STRAND,     LONDON,     W.C. 


Of  dQ  Bookicllora  Mid   Nov^vagent 
hD<I  at  lUilwft^  lk«fcsUlb. 

IncladioK  poata^  to  oil  pute. 

Single  copwfroia  TitKlbLRK  OOiiM^^ 
po«t  frv'i),  on  reoMpt  ol  9cl.  in  (tanpa^j 

The  Newest  and  Brightest  BotiM] 

always  represented. 
llluiir.iKii  Jlrtk'its  cvcTi?  MeniK 


The  Idlers'  Club,  by  KAamt  IUkh.  •!«■]■  wllk] 
limolv  quhjci'lt;— TrnWllA'SMiuid  ImxiH — Kncli 
n-ud    AVrond— IlUtojy— U«ogTapli;r  —  InveBUa 
Polilk's^anc)  nil  tiMll«n  of  duljr  Intarwt. 

"THE  IDLER,"  33,  Henriella.SliMt,  Stiud,  t.a. 


IflOTO  QL'ARTEItLY  LITRR.\By  AOVERTISBR.  81 


DAVID   DOUGLAS'  RECENT  PUBLICATIOHS. 

NOW    READY. 
D«mv  Vva  411  pp.  Wilb  Too  Ponraitt.  Foiti  PUiik.  Sc  EatiAttd  VinoKllt.  Puce  tsa-  net. 
A  SHORT   ACCOUNT  OF   THK    AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND    IN   THE 

VCAtCS  1744- 174A.       ![>■  IIAl  ID,  IaiIiO  KUHO.     rrinlo-l  Iruu]  1)n'  liriKii""'  Miiiiii- 

..II,,-   .:  i;o»Ii-.nl      n'llK  I.  JK-molrLiiiil  \ririi)iiill'>n*  l>y  Oir  linn  Kv.iN  ( '(tAllTKKII. 

"  iTKHi  [luiliontatlviT.iiiul  Iroiii  t)i>-  )>t!iDiliKiAiiLiir  ■lyli?  uiit' ti[  ibt' iTiu>i  lively 

lit  '  ■  ■■•-■tiiniliuiiuBtlhul  liiivi-  ri;t-L>nllv  )pi".'ii  uiiiilpto  llip  ljt*nitiir.i  ol  thr  'fiorly- 

'i-    I    i.rr,  ru' t!i.-iiiiilr  i>!  ijjri\  ?;1l'Iio  iilli>nl«  i'X..v'lk'nl  niiullnif.  ihnii^di  iii>lliln|i  inn 
flul-  .  il  iLiiEiLciral  Ihv  ■--anillil  M-lt-nixi^liilloni  al  Klilio  liliuiii'll."—. I ""•«"•*. 

SCDniSM    KINQS:    A    Rcvlssd    Chronolojn-   of    Scottish    History, 

I  ■     ■     "■    witb  n-iii  -^  1)1  ili>'   J'Tiniti^il  Evrnl*.  Tutil™  .il  Itiirii''!  \'n.rt.  IvUlpVt-*. 

'    ,  .        .:-■,  Ai.-.     !Iy  ^l^  AU>  (UIiaI-U  H.  IH"X|;,\B,  llutl.     Quuix   ti>Ci,  witli  I  JIii|j>. 

rsiHiiiiii  olttloD.     13:  M.  net. 

~A  votaBO  vrblcb  no  »nc  wIiq  Ii>v  tbf  iraod  forlun*  lo  iMMsraa  will  vii-r  iillow  to  Ix; 

out  of  on  roMh  «lwR  be  »  cnmirpj  in  unr  (tufllw  ivIiitlBit  (o  hdoHWIi  UiUbtrr.  — 

711*  iTaufdftii, 

THB  SCOTS  PEERAGE.  KdiUd  liv  Sir  Jimka  BAi.m>i;&  I'iri^  Lyon 
S-lat^Armk.  Il  I*  eiiici'ttol  tlial  Ih"  woik  will  dc  .•omplPt.xl  m  ulxmt  mx  at  H'vi-n 
vnlTunm  rofiH  h-o..  ol  tibuut  Fix  liuiidcvd  i.aucn  «ii-li.  wlvb  nuuivrout  Cull  piiv>- 
niWtmlioBt  or  Ibe  kvniMtf  at'hli^vKiUL'nu  orulllbi-  prlni-lpnJ  Suxnitle*  ireiiwiluliu 
ikrhook 

Vol.1.     ABERCORN.     RALMI-RINO.  I       Val.  (II.     CRAWfOKO.     h'AI.K'.AND. 
Vol-  II.  BANFF.  CSANSTOUN,  |      Vnl .  IV.    Flh'B.  tlYNDKURD. 

Jilt:  Atia   lit:,llJV. 

V^umv  V.  U  inlhu  fnn*,  itml  lliv  nnitHiiiiiiu  votuiiuv  will  bi-  luucvl  im  nit-"lly  0*  OiKf 

tnn  ba  irai  radr.    rik«  to  >ulHi-rli>(Tn<  [nr  tiva  romiilo'o  work,  'J^  cucU  loluiua  uix  i 

idiliMt  llinlWil  loalDMtt.    !*lnirli<  vnl*., :4lli.  n^. 

'NvtWDTcUawrtUKil  ^'vllimil  «il]  K-  iMv  M  nrgk-cl  thl*  laipMtnnl  work  wtivD 
htf  >UI«inv*  to  Inci}  Uw  hintnrr  of  nny  noML' family.  .  .  .  An  ItniKHinut  lul'llliuti  to 
StXTtM*  linrnlmf  '—uktnmtim. 

'More  BWl  XBOtv  Bpparcni  wUh  t«cli  (acoMnlw  volaow  teaMim  iliu  nu-HU  of  llii* 

HERALDRY  IN  RELATION    TO  SCOTTISH    HISTORY  AND  ART. 

lUfitn/ilM'  Kkind  U->-<iirr>  la  Arviinolfvi-  tot  l-^o.)    Hr  st(  J.\Mf>  Kii.rdi  iil'Ari, 
F.S..I,  Still,. l,<;ril  Ly^'ii  Klin:i>f-.\iiin.    niai.ir..u-.l.    Di-my  ^i".    Ii«,  W.  not. 
THE     CASTELLATED    AND     DOMESTIC     ARCHITECTURE     OP 
SCOTLAND,  frooi  Ihc  Twelftk  lo  the  Elrhuenlh   Cantury.    Uv   n.iviii  3U(-- 

UIHUON  an.l    Thuu  \f  ihn^,   ATi'lilItv-lii.     Willi  Jiti-iid  ll."<"  ilhiili^ifi-.-ii'  at  f-irXiatvl 
PUiIu.  Bci-twii'.  Vb-vr*.  KItMilloiu.  niul  Di'IaiIl     'i  \t>l>..  rutnl^ku.     •J'-  VM<h  v<)I.  BOI. 
"Oncflitfac  moiil  iaiinnuDI  iinci  oomi'lcli!  booluoa  Rvoltlub  ArdiltcKtim  lljal  kua 
cnr  been  compllBd."— .'tinman. 

THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    ARCHITECTURE    OP   SCOTLAND.       Bjr 

Uatid  }I.ic4>iBfiO»  iiml  TKuil.v-  (lOwN  Ulrifiiattd.  3\oK.  roj »1  B'«-  *^-  a'*" 
vot,  birl. 

CELTIC    SCOTLAND:    A    History  of    Ancient    Alhan.      Ily    He    Ute 

W]iu,\H    r.    BKXSt.  D.C.L.,     Ui-lanff-TniplKrHuv.I    fi"    J'-i^liui'l.      aid  iilill(ra. 
i  w-l«.    L  UMnry  and  Kllitioloir>'  :  II.  <')i>it<  li  ^n<!  Ctiliuro  :  III.  Ijind  sdJ  PM■tlll^ 
IlIuiimiMl  wltl)  UaiK    Ucniyft'O.    i:<'- 
SCOTLAND  IN  BARLY  CHRISTIAN  TIMES,      Bv  iotiu-u  Asi-uiwax. 

tX.I>..  KcoHrof  (br  NjiUatinl  Hiuvniin  <ii  llm  Auti.|Uiiric*  of  Seolli\U<].  (R«ln«  llix 
Bfalod  Loriure*  ID  ARlMMloicy  (or  Ih^U  and  !»«.)  ITatiiMly  Itltwinitnl.  ::  volt.. 
il4nny  KvA.    l3i.R»/'h  voL 

SCOTLAND  IN  PAUAN  TIMES.  By  JoiEi-u  Am»:iwun.  TX.U.  (B«iug 
Iks  WilD.lU.nurmfn  .(r.'hiimlocy  for  ("J"!  null  lit)  I'fofuwly  lll»-lral«l.  StoU.. 
■Icmj  Biu.     IL'«.  c-J,L-!i  ^ol. 

POPULAR  TALES  PROM  THE  NORSE.     B.v  Ow.w.i;  Wbbbk   D*be»T. 
Ii.C'.L.    Willi  aa  Imrnliit^KiTy  KtHiy  on  tlK'  I'rliriti  aii'l  rtlOiiiilnii  of  I'opalar  Thin, 
N««  cdilion.    Wiih  ■  Muoiolr  1^- .VllTni'R  JBh-IX  I>.^KKJffT.    Utmnviivn.    I*.  W. 
-(inroil  Ibo  matt  cbannliic  IkwIu  nf  tolk  niorli-i  known  lu  Knrliui  nsdcnr— /wilji 

THH  ALPS  IN  1*64:  A  Private  Journal.    By  A.  \V.  Moohk.    Kdltod  by 

Sii  ALKX.   B.   W.  KK\>'klJ\,  t-l-O     t.H-V.  ML-Dilwr  u(  Hii'  Al|ilni'  CluU     With  « 
HMMMrnvdrr  Uhwlrnliank    IC.>^  ;.l  km.,,  :u>.  hvi. 
'Xom^ book  will  be  olmmnl  wiiii  ilii-  mt^-  ti.^t  In  iu  di-iwrimoat  of  nNminn:  — 

t:«ilobargh:  IU\I1>  IM>rC.I,.\S.  10.  Cafctle  Strct. 
London  :  BIUFKIN.  MAKSHALL.  HAMILTON.  KENT  ft  CO..  Ltd. 


THE    SORROWS    OF  IRELAND. 

By  Pat.     Paper,  is;  n«t;  cloth,  as.  net. 

Ihil  in  a  ncmiLii  CiiIIjiiIIi-  iTiii'  ft  di*.'  ijrir^tt,  ninl  n  Ih-cav  I;  il,-  ltiIii  oI  Itir  Naiiitiu&iti. 


The    West    Strand    Pubti&hing    Company,    Limited,    33,    SouthAmpton 
Sireel,  Strand,   W.C, 

EVERV    LIBERAL  wtio   desire*  to  be   vitll  TnfmniFil   uii  Ciiiirnt  Aflalr*.  iackiiliiif  tka 
Social  lud  Political  Piogreis  oi  the  World,  should  mud 


Sk,^ 


[mUtd  by   H.   W.   MASSINGHAM). 
TNE    BEST   AMt    ttRIOMTEST    OF    THE    WEEKUSS. 


DIARY    OF   THE    WEEK. 

All   J'i>i[r.Mii''  ol   lh»'   S*lii*ijf   ]'[.':i4Tir\'ii  cf 

POLITICS    AND   AFFAIRS. 

Eilitc>r>;>I-    iMi    fliiriilns    IJii.  •il]i>iii    )>y 


LIFE    AND    LETTERS. 

I'f  ill.  i-tti.   :.ii.t    Hn.iy*    CIO  LltamtUfe 
Art.  I'vlitrii-f'.  iitiil  Si wlai  OmsUonK 

THE    WORLD    OF    BOOKSl 

THE  WEEK    IN    THE  CITY. 


5nlir  itt  nit  Fimt-I'liiiii'  Ittinkstnlln  anil  XriftniirHit,     Krrri/  llalnrilnf>.     I'rit»€4. 

Pul.ll»i.tiill  li|H..-r    H     nFVItlErrA    i'lUggl      l.'ri\  liVT  O,tK0ES     UIM'iiN.    wr 

HISTORY  OF  VENICE. 

ITS  INDIVUIUAI,  (IROWTII    FROM  THE  E.Mtt.IF.ST 
nWilNNJNUS  TO   THE    PALL   OF    TIIK    RKPL'BLIC. 

BY   POMPEO   MOLHENTI. 

Translated  by  HORATIO  F,  BROWN, 

Auilrji  </  •'  Li(<  «i  ilie  Lifuoui,"  Ac,  Sx. 

3Pai't»('i  %'ot».  to  each  Vtirf).    Dfiny  Svo.    ^ln.  uri  enrh  Part, 

PARI'     I     Venice  In  the  Middle  ARe.«.      \Juxt  out. 
PART    II    Venice  In  the  (lolden   Am.    [.Vow  Itemdy, 


Venice  In  the  Middle  ARe.«. 
VenUe  In  the  (lolden   Aye. 
PAHT  ///-The  Uecailence  of  Venice. 


'*  I.(WCT>>  uf  VcuiCr  alfcady  nwi:  .1    largf  'IrhC   nl  ^titliluilr  lo  Mt.  I  lanti"  \Uoiym. 

0/iH  ii  i^  iricrca^'d  hy  liii  ir.nilftli.->n  !■>{  this  vjliiaLlc  h.^^.  Thni  ibc  inoiJiiinB 
tbelf  is  fxci-Ui'ni  govs  witlimii  vyi<>);.  1'hc  re.iiln'-  |>lf.>ui(c  N  intritcrol  with  I7 
IwjvJni^tof  Uyl<-.  nil  awkuaid  turn  (if  a  ufiilitice.  The  tli.)iKhl(<>fu,ii<l  lAJe  iif  thei 
Vcncli:)!!*.  tl>c  iiiioi  iiileitr^Ciii^  CDiiirimiiirir  in  Ktinifw,  ii  loltl  «t(li  a  liaoL  iRii[ilii:iiy, 
•nti  ycl  with  evi-n  <fr»«'  that  ran  lie  ik-iiioi  Xiy  a  I'jrcful  4udcnl.  N"  iltmlii  ih 
rn:,  and  will  bi.-,  innny  iiK'tt  wfil'  <■■  I'c  Mi*!  aUml  ilic  wwly  hiM'itj-  0/  Vcukt, 
il  »oc[n>  Hi  if  ihc  iutiecl  weie  iiii:^li»iiiiiblc  ;  bui  whrci  one  clo^c*  ibcte  m>Iimk« 
>iKiiiVr  .M.'Imrriii's  il  ii.  itillkull  In  believe  tho"  jiij-tlitnK  h»i  Lten  left  o«t^ 
Kvet)-  p.'^fL- ill  iht  IxioL  it  ftiU  ol  curiiii»  kiinwUil}^,  CDHUMlniuictl  uiihoul  tbe 
tli^Iitni  .-iffVi.i3ti(>n  i>i  lir  of  lejchini*  anvlHHl;  aiiyiliini>.  ,  .  .  We  knik  foi<iuJ 
u  I1I1  inlrirvt  anil  rxprclaiiiMi  lo  ihe  mD.iinilij  lolnmnof  lliiHimiHittant  and  delighlfi 
Iniiiii." — 7'Af  SfvtIaU-r. 

JOHN    MUKR.W,  .\UiEM.\RLE  STREEr.  W. 


nil. 

1 
1 


Mffi^ 


Y 


QnABTEIlLY    UTRKARY   ADVEnTISRIl. 

ou  cannot  get  so  Good  a  Service 

else^vhere  as  we  offer  you  ! 

You  may  pay  a  timiBer  auLsorij}/ ton 
hut  (Am  nill  nmm  fJm  nacrifw-  nf 
*om''thing  enttniial  to  Ho  compht'jit^itg. 
Of  if  you  pifif  th«  satiie  yon  fantwt  have 
ail  th^   »dvaiiiarj'-a   uiir   Lilmry  affbrtis. 

Herein  lies  the  Proof. 

J7te  /t'atnres    ijivni    heJme    n/nsti title  ffie  easaitials 
fof  a  Library  •SVrt'fc  rts  wrrJif  f^r/'M  cu  puA'n'ble. 


.^ 


ORGANISATION. 

»'.  //.  SmtHi  .£-  S.iti't  F.ihrarji  il  thf 
vuletitite  of  tirtiwth,  ftprrietirr.  and 
app{i«d  kJitiwUdijr.     U  cmbtidirt  tlir 

fcnw  taica  kal/  a  fcnCitrif  ta  perfect. 

BOMFBEHENSIVENESS. 

NVdrljr  ^t-vry  margnitfd  aivrk  of 
frtUTtxl  inttTftt  pvhlUlini  in  rrrim! 
fftars  can  Ix  obtained  fwm  Chr 
Ijibraii/.  The  Studtnl.  Hit  h.U. 
firi<iw.  the  ProftMioruil,  Miin,  tilt 
S<**n(i»i,  the  Sffjrtsiiwui,  the  Lovr/ 
(tf  KKtion  iiud  OfniTfii  Ilcndtf 
mil  nil  find  an  itijimte  iJarifty  af 
eltairf. 

EFFICIENCY, 

Tkf  itritvttaiuiUit  fhwktafpooalar 
and  aitt'tdard  iii/crcif  art  aSatd  a» 
pvlili'Jtai  III  tulnjualr  ]ti<itiJi(i>'»  (o 
mfiMp  ill  muumitbi"  Ti'iiuirrmffUs, 
iwliuliiyi  Foreign  Books  and  tke 
lAufi'uj  Ill'Ujajiiwx  nvd  tUvieivt. 


MAGNITUDE. 


/(  U  >l<f  Uii'ji-'t  ariJ  niojif  rompUta 
CiTi:ulaliiuj  Lihrary  in  thr  uitrUi, 
httrinQ ovi-r''*IS\dirict  liratwlut.fach 
nf  wliich  i.i  i-i; Miji;ii(i  mitli  ii'i  np-lo- 
M(e  an/i  I'l'rr-chmtijiiuj  seUrfiun  vf 
Oic  brst  Hoo/is  lo  tuil  tin:  tasltao/all 
ettuttt  o/tvadert. 


CONVENIENCE. 


Snhsc'ti.'i-fri  riuii/  in-  trniaftnrd  to 
111,1/  of  thf  /A7«"i(s.  on  311'tfiy  twilict  at 
llif  Drju'ii  lit  u^hich  llwj  aft  then  rjc- 
cluinifi't-j-      Bra/Khfi  now  niimbef 

veer  HUO,  "i«i  iirr  Cuiiiu)  ftmtiuimltjf 
odd^  to,  Siibi.erih'^M  art  tkui  ablo 
to  trehan^f  pracUcMfy  in  rrern  :7«- 
jxjiliint  U'ii-n  in  Kru/land  and  tVuIci, 


ECONOMY. 


7'lic  r.i.'i  ■,  uf  lUbftTiptU'rl  are  tHt 
laicftt  evmtflent  vilh  all  thi  advati- 
tagt^  off'^-red.  Hi>i)ka  ar*  /urinirdrd 
ta  Jlranehf**.  mDwaloinl  'i/r/trrtni/e 
to  luliSorilieTs'  orders. 


These  are  all  to  be  found  in 


I 


W.  H.  Smith  &  Son's  Library. 

Wo  other  Library  tfoos,  or  cart,  ofFer 


yeu  equal  or  gimllar  facilities. 


t,tsr      OF      RECENT      BOOKS       IN      CIRCULATION.      AND 
OESGRIPTIVE    PAMPHI.ET .     GRATIS    ON    AffLICA  T  ION, 


STRAND,    LONDON,    W.C.,    and    Soo 


M 


QUARTEHLy  LITKRARV  ADVKItTISF.B. 


[Oelobir^ 


SBW  EDITION.  REVISED.  ENLARGED,  RE-WKITTeN,  wlH 
Kpeclal  chapters  treating  af SALMON  FLV  FIStflNO.  coatalO' 
litg  many  aew  lUuntratiaas  smj  Digrams. 


THE    SCIENCE    OF 

DRY  FLY  FISHING 

AND 

SALMON    FLY    FISHINGl 

By  FRED.  a.  SHAW.  F.O.S., 

A*Mir.M.lN-.T,t  ,H.  M.MS. 
AIIArKUH  CltAMriOK  TkOUT  ri-T  flMIIMi  .\T  TUI'.  I»TEII\Arl<WAI.  lOt'KXAHWT,  1004. 


With 

Numerous 
Illustrations. 


"Thus   the  novice  is  taufjlit   ihf  vrjiy  he   should   go.     Mr.  Shaw 
undoubtedly  a  mailer  of  ihc  subject.'— /A/rfw/wA'v?  .^fagacim. 


JOHN     MURRAY,    ALBEMARLE    STREET,    W. 


.]  QrUWERLY    UTEKARY    A»V1BBT1SKB. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS'  LIST. 


HISTORICAL    AND    BIOGRAPHICAL. 
THE    LIFE    OF    LOUIS   XI,     Th.-  Rebel  Dau[>hin  and  the  ljt(itp»m<in 

Kliii:,    Kn.di  111- 1.11  v'liii'l  l<-ll.T*ainlallier  do.-iinii'iitrf-    liy  ^■llm^^ll'llKll  !( lUK, 
.tuibor  o(  'Mn.riniri-1  of  Aii'lrtn.  A>.'.   Di->i>y  ^vo.    I'i'iifiiiu.-ly  llliii'(i:i(i.'<L    I  Of.  dd, 
\  rnir-Mi-  |iii'tiin»o(  JYiiniT-  sitid  Imr  m'liriil'oiir*  iii  itu-  Uili  cptiltirv.     It  "hdW" 
b'lT'  \l  It]  h  itLivv  lit'hT  Lvnd  ]*■  '>1  o*|>L^'ial  iniL-ri-'kl  to  Hu^lUIi  leiuii^n^ 

OUCEM  MARQOTm     Wife  o(  Honry  of  Navurre  (Iloiiry  IV  o(  Fratife). 

11}    H    \tiFI    Vi'T.t.MliJi,  Aullioror  ■M;i«liiin.' ill!  lliiTFlf,' A.-.      Di-iny  Jto.     W|(ii 
IP  Phiilppi-rn  ur.  -.  KSi.  tn't  ri«i«l  frt'u  2SJ,  6d.). 
"A   lirilli'tir    i>.l|  iiiitlii^.   iiiiil   .■n.!iiinlin»"   •Mfy   'or   lhiMe>  who    with    nctton. 
ItttmiTilty  ,Mii|  I'llinir.'     I>,Ml.i'  <JlllloM(LlL 

JF-ROM   SAIL    TO    STEAMm       Uy  Cuptuin  A.   T.  AUiia.v,   I'.tsN. 

■  ■ri.»n^i-i>      liilTioiiR.     10*.  Bd.  nn'<  I  riaal'lrr-i- lOs.  llll.i 
^l■I  oTilv  :i  ^  ■)li:rii  cit  ris.'olluuHoni".  I'ui  il  llimorj-  ci  itt  Xavj-.  n!f!  im.l  ii*«. 

M.EW    WALLAOEt  an  Autobiogrftiib}'.    ^  mh.  Pemv  3vo.   niuntnUd. 
Els.  DiM  ii".i*t  fr^  Xlft  en  I. 
"VlvM   jjlolurce  ot  n  Ufp  iM  Bd vcsiarotx*  a»  it  vru  liotiuurublr,    Tlii.-  hook  will 
tni'mw  Ibtrmini'ili-orhlni  ma  iMim  wildli-r  nnil  Iiii'Iit,  timl  tuld  to  Iitt  [uao  lu  n 

T'ME   £frr   OF   OHARIES    A.  OAMA,       By  Major-Gmi.  Ja>. 

H.  \VlI.^■>^.    i>,-inj-  "\o.    With  ji.iriiiiii.  I0».  M.  («■(  •[■n.r  (rci-  lOsi  tldi>- 

"TliK  lrio(U".i[ihv  fl  inc  lirllUiini  Amorii'iin  iminiuli":,  •liii.wnnii.  niir]  b?lii>liir  Imii 

I  ..  .-u  ,  ny  t»ti-mllj  ;ui<l  iu-'<--urAl.:  t  y  I  ire  1  Hit  I'll.  TlUWxii. 


SCIENTIPia 
THE  OHEMISTRY  OF  COMMEROE,       hr  t'rolnnor  R.  K. 

ivsi   sv.    Jii-iii-.   -■■■     III Vi   lid. .)."»*  Ifi-f  7b   ltd.). 

lir-fj  il^-  uu  u].  IlmLiii  .iiiiilii  ji  jiJiiur  I  liriiii.iir;  Miiicluxlry  1»  KnKlnnil.tirirTiiHD)', 
'It']  E^livHlicint.  It  i»  i>I  g^-iii-'mt  liitnnrvh  Iriim  ilH  mrlliu^  ferih  at  iiiim|if>i*tuil  fo^tn* 
II  t"l  hIwi  uF  i;ri-nl  ulllllj  to  IIil"  i>pR>'litll>t. 

rirC  HISTORY  OF  SOIEHOE^     By  Dr.  HrsbtSmith  Wu.i.uvi.. 

■|  vuL-.     Iii.'Tiiy  Nit^     rtr'lti'ilv  IJ  turl  I'liliTl,     38t.  ncl  ipiBi  fivi!  37s.  Od.  i-      Ni'W 
II  nil  <Tiiwii».-r  ••dltlntl, 

TRAVEL    AND    POLITICS. 

AuitilA'Muiiitiiry    aiiJ    the    Hnhnburicsi 

THE  WHIRlPOOt   OF  EUROPE,     liy  a.  R.  mid  E.  Cou)l-h<ii-s. 

Uuuij-  Biu.    M.nnv  A-;.     l']i|  ii-"l,-  111-:-:  1  i;..-il.     16s,  ncl  iixisl  tiw  ISl,  Sd.l- 
~niuiiM lllv«  iliL-kvui^nil  «  'il<  [   I  .  I  ii<   1 1,  till'  Minim.''  jiulni*  -it  issue  m  tli!>  ttio*! 
'4a|4i<ai<*J  ptotilctn  o(  m-iilirii  K'lr  ■!■  -in  i  ^1'oll. 

VHOER    THE    ABSOLUTE    AMIR,       By  F.  A.  M*imK,     Demy 

III[U(n>i-»l.     Ili:^.6(].' .."ii..-.    lOi.lld.K 

;;,    1.110   whn  1IV(-(I  .'I'.'lii   '  [  1 1  -  [II    M  t'Jiinii.t.in.  Ilii-  nnU'  KTi-.-li«lrTii:iri  rn  Km'piiI, 
*-Uiei>  ult^ul'on  iilikc  fi  ■     ii-  in  ^iii]*-**  LimL  ii  -  iiiii>  u-t-in.'c. ' —  3)  \ii  "h   J  II  iii'\  Ji  I  r. 

F*CAOEFUL  PERSOHAIITIES  and  WARRIORS  BOLD. 

H]r    PltKIiKlllr    VlUtRIM.      Dsmy  Iir».       I'tofuMly  I!]iikIiuI«I.     lOs.  0d.    a"< 


T»ll»r»B. 


(Monrrv*  10k.  lid.} 


nMM  •■ntvrinintiii;  rf'tnii>i«>'i-ii.-i>i  Ihm   haw  npi.iiireiLl  for  n  Iuhb  llnu-."— 
FICTION,    &c. 


*HOHSE  STALE.    iMki.  ■rH^l^    2i.  run 

fifrWEIM  THE  DA»K  AH»  THE  OAYUCHT. 

li    1  ■    ['■ii.'.  n  1.-     OS. 

^*<£(IWD  AXO  ERMINf.    Ii)  ilic  Aolhnr  al 

"   III.  .M.'ft  vi  .I'.ri-j  ■■!(  Lio  KmfirC'O.''  6s. 

•HE   CRIATER   mtt<H\a.        MAKiiAJiET 

v,-i',.-riii'F--    6«. 
*AHtO  II.  l-^-l'MlWllSlTJlltT  Phelin, 

«     **■ 

*U||KVilDE  TAD.    r.  V.  Kioiiei-s.   Ss. 


THE  FAIR  LRVINIA  AMD  OTHERS.      Muiv 

t:.  WM-iii.v.    (ts, 
AN  EN:DRE.     -MMii,m.i.i  |<ii.,ol-     6«. 
THE   CItUISE  OF  THE   "SHINING  LIGHT." 

.S(il;\n.\  IU'Vf.vN,     e», 

MONET  MACIC    IIaxijn  Gviti.Ah'iv    ei. 
MAM'  LINDA    »ili.  x   Hausicv    8b. 
SANTA    Fta    PARTNER.        Tiioua.s    .V 

J.vNvrun.   65. 


H.4,i:PKlt   iL   BKOTHtUiS.  ■1.5.  ALBUi«tiLK  Stbikt,  Londot,  W. 


SCIENCE     PROGRESS 

in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

A  QUARTERLV  JOURNAL  OF   SCIENTIFIC   WORK  AND  THOUfltlT. 

EUtTiiO  BY 

N.  H.  ALCOCK,  M.D..  and  W.  G.  FREEMAN,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

dhiul  tt3  pastt.    Cii}l<iiri':D  r?  to  IS  Pia*t$.     fltatlraltd.     OSi  Ittt. 


"ScicDce  [Vo|>[««''  uwut  iia  oiigin  l»  an  ea-l«ivaur  to  fovDil  a  Sdeatilic  Juursil 
conUiiiing  original  pnjwii  Bod  MimtitiTis  «i  ihc  ]>t«^dI  state  ai  knnirl«itse  iit  ill 
Urniichn  of  Sdi-oce.  In  ihe  pruipfciU!.  of  ihf  lirii  nuiutier  which  Appcurei]  in  (iitjr, 
Ii>u6,  ii  wa^  iKJinccil  uni  ihat  ilie  m-cnMiy  lot  (ucli  a  Juumal  wu  to  be  foniMl  in  ihc 
fiici  t)ial  with  \hc  ipeciiliuiinn  which  ncreviarily  ncc^impaiws  llie  moHern  lietebiv 
mcnt  of  jticncific  »otl:  anrt  ilmught,  ii  ii  jntrraMnKly  difticull  for  even  ibc  iin»- 
fn^ionjil  iiMii  rif  (wirncc  lo  keep  in  lonch  viih  iIk  prucccsv  actiii-iwl  and  llic  (tend 
ol  ihoui^i  in  i-ukjecit  oitier  iltun  (ho»c  in  vhich  Iii»  inini«>liatc  iniricMt  lie.  Thn 
iliiriiiiUy  is  often  A:h  to  a  inueli  gioief  <l«^e*;  f>jp  trii-ntil^c  irntLrtf  in  the  eolMMt^ 
i>t  in  plncci  with'T)!)!  miicli  mi-3nj<  nf  3i:c(^ii  to  cuiri  ill  hienlutr,  bjr  l<«eh<ta  i*d 
>luik-Dt«  in  st.'hool^  and  ci^llvci's,  nml  ibc  griicial  c<)ut:«i(()  fublic  hxeRHcd  tn 
scit^iitiricquniioii^.  "Scicncir  PrD^rMi,"  lontuin  t[«olif<:i;i».  tbuiihl  ihctefbra  coiitiia 
in  cunvenieiiily  acccMiblc  fuiin  |)«pcii  "n  iiii|Riiiiiiii  iicii-nulfC  <|ui-it(ui»%  v{  ibc  'Uif. 
Thric,  muicuvcr,  sliimld  \it  of  an  aulhuriuiive  cliiuacta.  picfrialilx  wiillcn  b)r  ibaic 
uuially  eiit:3):i.-il  ill  ailvancioii;  knowrlelgc  i>ti  llic  nulijccis  wiih  wbirh  they  AcaX. 

That  very  tani^blc  tuccc^i  ha*  licen  altBintd  m  tcnliiinj;  thccc  iilcalt  >*  ilcmcn- 
(trit«d  hj  th«  following  lisl  of  tome  at  (be  aluIiagniiJieil  men  oftcivnce  who  ha» 
coiiitiliulcd  to  iupajjet;^ 


Sir  AHTHUR  HUCKIR,  F.lt.S. 

Pi-ef.  W.  J.  ASHLtr. 

Or.  J.  £.  MAW.  F.lt.S. 

W.  B.  HAROY.  F.RS. 

W.  H.  BUYLISS.  Ffi.S. 

Or.  W.  1.  $.   LOCXrFH. 

A.  c.  INUm 

A.  D.  IfALL.  M.A. 

F.   V.   THEOBALD.  U.A. 

J.  W.  GfiFBORY.  F.lt.S. 

Of.  J.  C-  watFs. 

S.  S.  PICKUS.  M.St. 

A.  0.  RAHKINE,  Unlrenlty  Coliege. 

Latid. 
Prof.  H.  C.  AftUSTfiOMO. 


Dr.  J.   WAD(. 
i.  H.  STAHUHG.  fJi.S. 
THOMAS  S.  HILL.  A.S.C.S..  F.L.S. 
I  JOHMSTOftE.  FMtrtts  Ltbon- 

tory.  Lhtrpoof. 
H.  H.  BIFFEN.  ft.U.A. 
Dr.  C.  W.  AMOFtlWS.  F.fi.8. 
Dr.  £.  F.  BASHFQRD. 
H.  A.  UIERS,  F.R.S. 
101  FRCUHD.  Cambriagt  Unlw 

lit,. 
A.  £   SHIPlFf.  F.R.S. 
i.  C.  PHIUfi.  0  Sc. 
T.  A.  HENRY.  D.SC. 


The  rn&mt'y  i«ue<l  |iaii  for  Otiober.  iwj.  f  illy  m^iiitUiiiK  ttw  higk  itaBdMt  > 
Ilk  i]tei1ecpS8(>[X.  nrid  .iRiangpl  iu  cunlr^tt  »(  kI'.Ic  |;eneTnl  iotcrrit  niaj!  tie  mcnllniiiJ* 

■•BrMd."     Ily  A.,  f..  Il-jufnirixs  Proijjni  of  Autrclitiua  of  WStn  eTUnu  BritNlf 

"Th«   Law   of  Minimum   In    th«   S««"l    •    Koinr   tA  r*i«nt   wrv  iat\^U^\ 

Work  in  III*  F]i-i'<r<  lunlmllinu  iNr  s.iviily  -if  Tfud  KtUiH..     Ily  Ju)ci  ioamn«r%j 

■•American  Ceenamic  Eft  to  m  alary-"     1'r  K    I.ii>ki£i.«b,  F.K.S, 
"■■naou*  Rack*MsKma.a  an  Solution*."    Ity  \.  Nitnn,  F' K.<I 
"Tti«  Seaucnc*  of  Plant  Remain*  In  th«  British  P*at  MoaaMAi' 

1         I      Li    -I-,    (    .!>- 

"TIM  Plnaai  OUuid."    iii-  a.  Oavi-v.  li.hc 

JOHN    MUkKAY,   ALIlEMARLE   .VI'RRET,   W. 


um'i 


QtTABrEHLY    LITkRaRY    ADVKIlTrSKR. 


fl 


THE  "R.T.S."  NEW  LIST. 


ST.  JUDE'S. 


Ryl.vx  Maci.aiikn.  niiihni  or  "  HiwIdK  tlir  lli>iiiiti>  Itrlnr  Itnth.'  inc.  vltli  i-lirrcu 
(atl-pai;cIilii<-tr-.illDu>  I>r  llinOLh  CopplNiV     Lnrsi- vrown 'vu..>*Ii>lli  irill.M- 

The  Biillih  Wcekl*  inyt    ~In  titcnu'y  power *^t.  JoAe't'  U  4-iujil  to  ih«  ^KAI  til 

The  LlTcrpooI  Patl  tayt:  "In  lhl»  lototup  wi-  h-pid  Io  roe  Dr.  WatnnB  Kliin'liiiK 
rc'c«kfc<l  btflmc  u»<Hi  eicrv  ptK".'.  .  ■  -  Dp  r**iU«oil  iheVtmiyo/ihclnitndrum  :  h" 
■av  hBtMMm  wlifru  n.'  till  ir>'  too  bliiiil  i<i  tlic-in.  Hv  itnk  llif  (i!inil|>oiiit  ul  tb" 
to'iTTof  liuDMBlly  (rankty  *»'l  '■oangM-nilj-." 

THE   HIGH    PRIESTLY  PRAYER: 

A   Devotional    Commentary  on   the  Sevenleentb  Chapter 


'Tln'iitiil"   i-n  ilii- 


of  St.  John. 

Hr  II-  I*-  "-  Sfiirr.E,   !>.l>.     lii-li'iii  ni   liurlintin    luiiIhh 
Suniliii'i  ol  llic  Ymr,"  vt::    l.'fiwn  Jiin  .i.'kiiii  iilJl,  3*.  6«l. 

OLD  THEOLOGY   RE=STATED. 

Br  Ih't.  K.  J.  Kknkeiiv.  O'liwti  .-1111..  I'l.iili  L-llr  a«.  Sd.  Vi'iiU  I'liiiUiiTiuiiii- 
liM-iniil  'il  author. 

TALKS  ON   ST.  LUKE'S  GOSPEL. 

By  KC'iKNE  ftnu'k.  fi>rtii'Tly  Si'iipeiiiry  tir  Ih'-Churi-li  Mt.slnnnrj-  R'l.-li.-lj-.     l.-imi- 

CTW*"T1  Hmv,  ■■!(•! li  ttili,  a*.  Sd. 

ADDITIONS     TO     THE     "R.T.S."    OCVOTIONAL     COMMEMTikltV. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY, 

By  111"  Itfv.  T.  .*,  (irKNKV.  M,.V..  I.I-ll-    Crnwn  »i  o  .  tloih  i-ilt.  2«.    iJiiti  nadii. 

GENESIS:  A  Devotional  Comtnenlary. 

v.-.i.im.'  I      ni-.f-i.T.  i-vxv.      it,   ii...  Cv.  \v.  n   i;intriTii  iir.iiiA-    l>li. 

IVIiiPIIxil  ol  Ht  .jin,    H^yil,  trih.nl.     l.-iryi'  .-inn  h  '■.  .■    i'li.[h  I'lil.  2a> 

inw  Scotsman   '-l^<.   ^  li  ^'^11  vr[l^'r  iiii'^L-.tj'i    i<j  I'-il'lt'  "LuiU'Tjti  ni  <^ki".-ijri»]  114^- 

tlil*  pUTl  of  >t-^Tiimiri'  In  :!  kiijTii  nor  t<-r<]ib]y  cti-tti^  [  Irrni^  Ulii-  In  vrbv^b  IT   r^  iihunUv 

a PI^-ui-- l'"l  I"'  iiiuil'-m  iUvvi|>e)aii>  ol  ilie  ltIHiuI  t-orl. " 

Th*  Schoolm^ilcr  u¥>    "  W<'  Iihm'  luln]  ihi>  Imok  tram  h  imftiar^  itanittioliit 

ilU'l  r"tJTt<t  II  i<i  Ul'  a.  iikllit^  of  iUL.-b'o.ll'iIl.^' 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL  for  1907. 

BS3  iiOK"  fl  Reading  ■f'tl  Pitlutc*.  Wit1>  tl  ColiMiTcd  Plnlet,  and  upward!  oT 
too  oty.»r  Pitlurei.     Lifi'..  .1.  Ill  V  110.   B».  (it  Ii!.[ii[-i»lil.'  ■  iol.ti   ijilt. 

TKE   BOT*3  OWN    ANNUAL   tonialni  tO  Lonx  aionei.    ao  SiioTlvr  Slurtrs  :  3S 

Ad"'"'!'""''  ■  IWOii'li'''  V.itii'r-     10  V I..II  r'aj.'"!*  .  'Bl'i'Hlt'diiiv  Pn|ji.-r-.  ■  16  iliitilrM>r 

.4V)^»i*n^>nTh .  13  1  liiiiliiii'i  "^iMiTi.  :  19  f.^i^T*  011  ILLt^blt..  lln;;*.  unil  otlirr  l^'l*  :  imii  n 
!i.i»l  i>!  olL.T  .-■  1-  i^ipi'iiiin:.  riiiiiil-l-jniiiiit,'.  irllohjiiii!  .^iiij.l.ivii.if.ii.'tjifiil  |.ji(..'r-f'H  l-jys 

THE  GIRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL  for  1907. 

&32  pap'*  of  Inlccotirte  and  Utcful  Rtailin).  Profuiclr  III uMrated  will)  Tinted 
and  ether  Picturtc.     Itiniv  -tin..  Sk.,  m  Iiiitii1^>in'<  '■Imli  trill. 

THE  OIRL'SOWN  ANNUAL  cor>tJto<6  Long  Slorlea  :  ZS^horlrt  Storli'.  :tl  iniiicrt 
mi  tlciw  n  «liil  ahuiilil  IJii*..  :  6  'III  WiU  i-'lAHiT  (.'••ll<- 'tiU),-  6  on  Haty  llui-kliinilititf  : 
4  oo  Eiiil-fuHliTy  :  *  on  rrmitunitikf.  :inrl  ii  tl"':'!  Mirli'ty  iif  nTlu'l  hfllitiil  jiiil*''tT  [ur 
tVDMMi- i^lrlx  :  liivliiit  t^omi*"!.  Needlework.  Kdacivllon.lioolipry.  Xonlnp,  TravellMir. 
Hcultfattwl  IkiluD.t^inKliiil  Arl.ett'. 

JUST  neADV,— LacKO  C'ow  8v9  ,  doth  Kill.  3a.  Dd. 

FIFTY-TWO   NATURE  RAMBLES. 

A  8»rie»  of  Open.AirTalki  for  Youns  People.  Uy  W  Plimn  AL  IVoTKLl.,  I'  l..*v 
M.ILO.C.  .V;illi->t '■[  '  l-.i'-ri  lii^i'-  fl'Bjk  nt  llniihli  Nntillnl  lllr-tory.  cl.-.  Vi'llb  t'lrr 
L'i>louri"l  riiilt^.  mill  lirii'  ffiimlivil  i.tlcp  iruBimiioiu. 

Tte  Tribune  i>:ty> :  "II  l<  u'<t!l  I'litmihiTti'l  in  iiii;iki.-u  3TiiI  illmululi'  In  uiuwiNtr 
yonTiir»ft'r*  .l  il^^.li'i'  Lo  iiruli'r«tftinl  Ui"  oin-ii-Air  Wpincl-<r.  nf  nnttir^" 

The  Dally  Cbruoicle  s»>»;  -Tin-  |ii.tiiiT>  iirr  nwliy  luu  luicdy  Iut  duiirliilt'OU.' 

THE    RELIOtOUS     TRACT    SOCIETY.    4.  Bouvcrie  SIpmI,  E.C. 


OVER-SEA  BRITAIN 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  RBCORD  OF  THE 
OEOGRAPMY,         THE  HISTORICAL. 

ETHNOLOaiCAL.  AND  POLITICAL. 
DEVELOPMENT,  AND  THE  ECONOMIC 
RESOURCES       OF       THE        EMPIRE. 

Br  E.  F.  KNIGHT, 

AVTIIIM  OF   "WHRRK  TItkCF.   EUriHES  MtWT,"  KTC. 


THE    NEARER    EMPIRE: 

THE    MEDITERRANEAN.     BRITISH     AFRICA.    AND 

BRITISH     A.MERICA. 


WtTH    NINi:    CULOURKD    MAPS. 
[S]ieclall7  [■tcpaicd  for  lliit  vchvme.) 


Mr.  E  F.  Knight,  the  well-known  traveller  nnd  war  <-orres|wndefit1 
in  this  volumt  nivt-s  a  d<;si  riptiou  n(  what  he  cills  the  Ntarcr  Empire] 
-  i./.,  ihe  Uriiisli  I'osseiMons  in  th<:  Mwliieiianenii,  Africa,  and  Anitfricx| 
The  book  is  no  mere  colk-ction  of  geographical  facis.     It  -teeVs.  to  sho* 
what  ihr  Knipire  is,  how  it  (ranic  lo  lie,  and  what  is  the  hislor>'  of  iial 
growth.      Il  lieals  nNo  with  ihi;  political  dt-velojnneni  and  iht-  economic, 
resources  of  the  Colonies,     The   descriptive  [laris  have  :in  addition^ 
rharm  through  hcing  to  a  large  exlcnt  a  record  of  iwrsonal  ohscnatiwi. 
To  quote  from  die  preface:  "The  author  ha*,  iravelleil  in  most  of  (lie 
countries  over  which  the  Uritish  flag  flies.     He  has  witnessed,  ai«l  ub 
sotnc  occasions  taken  a  part  in,  the  making  of  KnF'cral  jxiitions  oftlat' 
Eitipirc  in  limes  both  of  jieace  and  kax,  and  has  therefore  been  ahlej 
to  draw  on  his  own  pi^raonal  expcrienees  and  ohservations  when  writif^f  I 
this  sliort  account  of  Britain  beyond  the  scaa/' 


LIST    OF     MAPS. 

'I*hoc  inB|i>  hivF  been  ijiccully  ptt^parrd  and  brciii):>ii  iiji  la  ilalc.  ami  !•()■ 
nintall,   Iciii|<ri>t  iirc,   ntul   \'c}>rlaliim  chatlik      Tlior,   ttiDtigh  ihc)  src  im  >  «n 
Kale,   will  mikL-  vlciir  llic  cUnialti:  conHilinnt  wliich  olTceE  llic  nfiu:  uf  ■  co«il>7J 
ua  licUl  r«r  coljnujlion  and  conimcrcioil  cDtcryiuc. 

The  World  :  Briiidi  Possessions  Emi'Ibe  Trmpkratcsk  CH*m— | 
EmFirk  Rainfall  Chari— Empire  Vecbtatioh  Chart— SoltukwiI 
Akbica— WtatERN  AiRiitA— Kastkrm   AiRitA— Canaua   ahd  Ht.yf'\ 

POUNDLAXD  -WKsr   IKDIKS. 


JOHN    MURWAV.    ALBEMARLli    STREICT,    W. 


READY    OCTOBER    /©. 


THE  LETTERS  OF 
QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  HER  MAJESTY'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 
)837-186l. 

PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


Edited    by    ARTHUR    CHRISTOPHER     BENSON 
and  VISCOUNT   ESHER.   G.C.V.O. 


With   numcroua    Photogrsvuroa.         Medium    6v«.       Three   Volum*s. 


I 


£3   3s.   net. 


The  rriKxl  (•ireml  \ry  ihoe  vttlmiKt  »  a  mem  limbic  dIk  in  the  hJMoiy  l>oih  si 
!nrn|)eani|  EdElaml,  ami  intluilc*— The  Quri-n'»  Marriapr— Tlic  AilopliiHurf  Fitc 
TrmIp— The  Kfpcal  AgiUlion  -  ChifiUiii— I'hc  Kcvolmitinarj-  MDvetnent  ol  '48^ 
Tbf  Crimaan  War— Tho  Inrlinn  Miiliny,  Stc. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARI.F,  STKEliT.  W. 


BRAHMA-KNOWLEDQE:     An  Outline  of  llic  PhiloMjihy  of  the 
THE  SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS.      A   ix;*    TransUiion   of  ihv 

runfiu.au  Aiulti-U  niih  tii<n>^iicll«  Mid  Kum  br  Lvicei.  line*.  M.A.    (Iwin^.  A-iiituil  ■ 
Iht  lifjuaiiniii't  ui  IVietilol  Itjokt  imi  Mamtacripti  of  (be  |lci(i»)i  Uiimui.     •>.  »*t. 

ARABfAN  WISDOM.     SekTlions  and  TntisUtions  for  the  Amtiic, 

H    JuWi  WuBTlBin,  M.I).       It.  (Kl. 

THE  PERSIAN  MYSTICS,     jalilud^in   Riimi.     By  l-".  Hadusi> 
THE   WAV   OF   THE    BUDDHA.     Sclwiions   from  the  Boildhi^t 

Tolv  E'<CMlior  iriib  Ihr  iinginal    hilL  nitb  Inirodurlnn  b>    HKai«iir   fItiKpi.   M  R  \fi 

I'   ti- 1 

SADI'S  SCROLL  OF  WISDOM.      With  [niTodurtion  by  ARTBtn 
MUSINQS  OF  A  CHINESE  MYSTIC.    SelectianK  from  the  Ptiilo- 

iH.|ihv  criliiikiic  Ini-     Wirh   l'nt'.^Jkji.u:>4i  by  l^n-^v    f-iic^,  M  A    |0:ian.^,  AwlitaftI  v  ite 

THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  PTAH-HOTEP  AND  THE  INSTRUC- 

TION  Of  KK'nEMNI.     The  01.1«l  B..£tt  lii  lU  WjiU.      T>«n*Uint  TniM  llw  XniK'H 

THE  WISDOM  OF  ISRAEL:    Being  Kxtrans  from  the  Babjlonun 
THE  ROSF.  GARDEN  OF  SA'DI.      Sclucted  ntiii  Rrrulcrcd  froni 

ilie  I'tiilan,  itith  Inumlucii.in.  bi   L.  L>  n'lr' •lliw,      ii  nt, 

WOMHN    AND  WISDOM    OF  JAPAN.      With   Inlroduclioii  l»r 

THE  CLASSICS  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

I.    THE   BOOK   OF  HISTORV  (SHU-KINO).      Vj  V> .  Corn  Ou>. 

It.  n(t. 

II.    THE   BOOK    OF  ODES  tSHI-KINO).     By  L.  LuAXUKR-limc. 

ir.  ntt. 

THE  AWAKENINO  OF  THE  SOUL.       Ironi  thi-  Arabi*.  of  Ins 

1 1  ri'i.      Ill^^l.:l>r!,  wiih  loir.xlui-li^.  t.y  i'ti'L  RtJ.oiiir,  Pd  t>.     •(  M,  >k<. 

THE    RELIGION    OF    THE    KORAN.       With    rmrodurtion   I4 
THE  SAVINGS  OF  LAO  TZU.     From  ihe  Chirew.    Translate 
THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  HEART.     Hy  Kauui  nAciivr..   Tratisbtc^J 

ffimi   ihu   lltlirv'>.  w^kli   Inii  .■i]L»:Li<jTi,   by   PirniH  Ci>i.i.tni»  MuJiizr   Uc^rcT  >(l'.Au.   C-Ct 
r».  nt". 

THE  TEACHINGS  OF  ZOROASTER  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHY] 

ntC  fARSI  RELIUIOK      Tn-binl.  »<it>    iMnxJ-KUvi..  Vy  Dr.  S.  A.  Ku-tHt 

HfliFrr  L'^ii^mMv  I  '■II'^4  l.'^IKlliri,      71.  lid. 


JOK.X    MURRAY,   ALBEMARLE   STRKET.   W. 


QUABTERLy  LTTEBART  ATJVERTISEB, 
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THE    QUEEN.     THE  FIELD, 


I 


Tbc  Lady  's  Newspaper 
Mad    Court    Chronicle. 

UniurDMied  for  (he  Aiilitlc  Quality  ot  111 
Itll'ttr4tl<>l%l    Ar>«d    Ihr    univeri4tl.1y    ol     lh« 

lutijecta  with  which  It  duUt. 

Uidtrt  till  [iiiiin  'il  IH-ilny. 

ivdrif,    It*    ^LiiliiK*,    viklfrlJilrkniHitt*,    tiijir- 

nwn,  mil  (v.url  l'hnitili.-li7. 
fart.  ..r  iht  Wc-k  ■■■>!  ill'iitiolT*!  o.illci™. 
t  Sttlil  NovEl  '<i  ■  litvtins  wtllct. 

fVSUmo  fVfUr  ffHOMf.    PHICC  SIIIPC\CC, 
f^tWiltLI'  Bi    lEIIElCE  r"l\.  WIMI^Iill  illil 


The    Farm,    The   O  ante  a. 

The  Country  Gentleman's 

yeM»paper. 

n>l«  pajin'  i»  iliiwitwl  Millrelj  (■>  llip  in- 
Lrrcil*  ul  t'liutilr)  linilldiirti.  nixl  a  tlic 
IdJ'Ur'l  mirl  ni'-al  liiHiiriillAl  l>at"''>'  III  <iii^»( 
llrltulll.  'tUt  fiilti|(«l>  rnv  tliiiUfl  lit  the 
fuili-ic  iiiniiiier  l>y  itic  lint  Hrl1i'i>>  -if  tlii'  dn) 

All  tlir  Mitilwts  nn,  ohcic  ilmtiichl  ■iliu 
nlilc.  isnrmiv  Uliutralud  in  (Fil-  Hi;i>t  iiiiutiiM' 

tXHtlMu. 

FUBUSHBO  CVCflf  StTUItOMr. 

PHicc  supfHcc.  er  ntsr.  »k. 
SV..  ISKKAM*  iti  n.ni\>;^,  ihmhis.  f.< 


SCRIBNER'S       niAOAZlN£: 


(1  tni"!  Ti-ini  I 


(OCrOBESl 

I'li.-iai    inii/li'v  .ill  (ii'iiivii  liiL-h'  !lliiBinilt>l. 


Pi^sideni    THEODORE   ROOSEVELT 
Madame   WADDINGTON  whim  itti.«^«.iineiv  i»( 

"CHATEAU    AND    COUNTRY    LtFE    IN     FRANCE." 

"SPANISH    IMPRESSIONS"  I  III  Colour  I  ita  iii)liil.k- -tiinnliuiicfo. 
"USTCNING"  ON  THE  STAGE  ■•  Ai»i^n»»^l')'<^t  laUtUI^Dilydmlt  with. 


BUY  SGRIBftCR'S  TO-DAY. 

OV    S^LR     E\  t:RVV\  HLRE. 


Take  it  HomOm 

ONE    SMILLINO. 


The  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE 


For   Art   Lovvrs  6,    Collectors. 


Monthly.    2s>  'Ju-    ^'O. 


■^  Tiir  Hrnr  ivi.  ri>?<  Mn:  (ZIm:  tn'k..T.«i..-.'!i.I  Imiyi-i'ot  tmlill-u  i.-  .  .i.'iaih 
llw  \»W--  n  llif  An  VToiH      [I.  i'..itil»UmlnH'  im*  iW  !ii»tif»t  iiulliuiilico  on 

tliMr  r«»i'  I  <     II*  lllii'iniil'>ti>  in-  ilm>r  ib»ii  imv  nthiT  -\n  M.iimiitic.  and  ibn 

U^pdclii^  --:--  ^rvlttvin/ ;it  1i*'ii]^Hc\>inp^i1i<  ;iilfh-lEf  tbi- Lil«initutirof  I}il<  ('hbo  AHa. 

A  Cttailtlnl  Ud  ot  <ha  [irtni-lwil  irlkin  DihI  ha<ii  iiplwarnl  In  Ibc  UlUIii^no  IrocB 
inCI-UH  nlll  Ih'  lonl  b>  Ihr  I'liMl'liiin'  nn  n>>trliil  at  ii  |K>olriir<t. 

Tlii*Li<l  inrlode*  taipoetaat  L'[   :   '  Ir  fotlowiiiv  ~i.'' < '  '       'i'   'i'    ;^l^^^— Afin» 

anl  Amuiar— Uaolu.  B(nillt)i;  aii'l    'i  --llroini' — i.'!'         '  ril  (JUw— 

Eai>iri>iilrrka  nnd  LacT-'BnuinrU     f  i  i^->  ;.n4  Dmwin.  <<< ("■Hmnltli/ 

Vtnk  -«irr»lt  AO--hortM  — Lpu'I  Witk—  ili^Iab  iind  Si-ai.  -  Miiiiiiiur--  UomIl'*  — 
t^lnter<  iiDil  1*111(1(1117— Play Init  Oirdu— ttL-otpturv-KTlvi-r.  IVwim'  niul  nnir—B Milled 
tiUm— TiiiPslrtM,  _     _    _  

Anmual  )lubieripHoiu  im^udintj  liul-f^t    TliVrjf.f""  SJ.^Iiu.f.  ,i.^t/m      Hi  >i'l  R*iit*r<r<rt.  ilmf  qf 
TMC    BURUNGTON    MAQkZINK,     Ltd..    iV.    B»rn«rB    StriMt.    W. 


DINNEFORD' 


A  Puro  Solution  for  - 
Acidity  of  lh«  Sioinach. 
Hearlburnand  Headache.] 
Gout  and   Indigestion. 


MAGN 


Safe  El   and 
most   effective 
APERIENT 

for   reE"!'""*  use. 


Messrs.  HODGSON  &  CO. 

iuni  ''5  ftiimiiiiic.-  tb&t  thoir  .VI_  TI.'^r^■  SKASdN  for  the  Sal«  o\  LITERARY 
PKOI'EKTV  Lbs  nmv  cnmni^iirc'd.    Thi-  f^iiloA-iiiti  Sal«<(  km  krrragtd  or  111 

L'uiirii.'  of  pri-^iitiiliuii.  kiuI  (.'iLttliiifiicii  tiUi>   be  liaA  i.iii  it|iplleatiOB. 

On  WddiiatdHy.  Oclob«r  leUi.-VAlUABLI  NI5CELLANSOU5  BOOKS.  In.:tu<1luv 
n    PORTION   or   (he    LIBRARY    ul    u    c;riiil>'iuiiii.    i'»iuiiri-tiiK    :■    •^•'•'■i'l    tvvr   "I 
|ji:liC--'<    I'nrlr.iltx,    orifiiitil    f^itlK-'riiPdaii     K>lill>'-n.  In'Iia    |>r>ir.|i,   Ibnr    \aU^  maro-v-A  , 
Wlifiiikiif'*   ItldiiJi'Hiil-liln-,    luriir    iaiiht,   tni>   inb-,  :    UrTin'ni4«  Hw^hinc.   biTi-  !■*»» 
Ilir.'O  vol*,  -  M:itinliif  und    nniy'*  Shit-'t.  Ihrri'  volt. :  iiiii)  aihai  lliu-  Coanlr  fKiWftn 
n  ^i-riMiit  GijuM'r  mniriitniiim  OmiilivlnLr -il^uik*.  t  Ia  ;  Tb<-  llaiiintliicBlnlih  'i< 
Til"  Klnl*  Ol  AaiiL.  w<.i*n   <ol*.  ^  Tlir  KiriK  eil  \i>ii,'  r.fiiiiiii.  flvr  inlk  :  Iin4  oIImt  > 
Ilkslury  IJiwln  ;  ii  cquivItic  Set  i>l  111'-  I'^jlli  L-jrv  i<u<-iviv'»  r'ol>ll'.'»t»''a»  :   BiK>k>      ■   ■ 
KiicliKii  l.iler.iiiiiv  ;  Jt  Si-i  ii(  ilie  Tiiilfir  'rr,m«liiiiiiiii>  f.m  v  mln,  ;  llun'un'ii  ^fiJikaii>vt>''> 
(lr>)r<n:il   Rililiixi,  iitn-'ii    >»!■-  ^    Lilirur)-  Hii'   iiixl   Kdilioiix  ilo   Lusi<  of    Byran,   ^ii*li 
Milt  I  hi- w  AriK'Iil.  Itii-klii,  [nidmluT  M";lrn]  Aiitlmr^ 

Ourlns  November. —Th'*  <iiiiiii'  Mij-lrrii  LIBRARY  oi  .1  (icmlnmin  ■i-mcc  up 

<>>llll->-11llltl,    tllrlllill  III'    n    t["lv     I1ll>     -ITI-!     I'lT'IIklVir    l'lll|tri<ltlrll     Ot    SNCUSH     SUxl    FORCIGK 

BOOKS  i>n<l  ENGRAVINGS  RELATING  lu  NAPOLEON.  iW  foriTi.r  h..i<.l.^iui-l,  l-^iul  "> 

III*  bnt  ■Tvli-  n(  iii'ii' <i  :  Wiirk*  in  iU»U-ui  Knirlliili  Lti'Viiiiiri',  In  nuaiiiDou*  InlnU  ind 

tnoloil  liiiiilniv"  *'t  I'l-  S:iii!y.  Zii.-hiimU-rf.  iind  oiUit-. 

At   thfl  and   or  Nev*mbD)>. -RARE    nn'l  VALUABLE   BOOKS.   Inft"-''--   -    -"til, 

H-li'.  iiKii  roiTii  irii'  LiiiFiii  V  iii.i  s'riMi'i-iiiiii  I  <-iiii|i>Miii'iiii>'ii  VERY  BARE  $t''<    'II 

CKNTURy  BOOKS  r«IaMnB  to  ANRRICA,  U    IlL^fcliivi.  "iimli.  llwU^r.  r.J 

(ii-i'l.ni.  Klii>I.  I!iili"ik,  Willii.ii.K  Kl'iiiii.-,  liiiiUl  iiti'l  iii1kt«  ;  ii1k>  Mi-miri.ir .  ,  -  ..  .  ..il  I 
(Jl  llii-  I'nicoiKllinrii  lunuiiil  lln-  (:iire>|iiniliiT«ln  Nnir  V<i(lt,  utiinl.  1  Hi. nil  In  II nc  iHniiliiniD. 
n  l^rflt^t-r-ilb  {'tTiiiiiry  Fjm'i»UIi  riijifiiiN^'ri|<l  w11l>  IITEirnMi^iLioim.  Knrl^  I'finint  Vn<ii<-li  asil 
Kuimlih  11r»k>  -  liiii-  !^l:kiii>(iili  (Vniiiry  lilol<i>k-i>l  tr.-u.-u  in  Muck  li-iirr  :  Fli'iMm  u<I 
Sii^i->1«Miri-  -  T«ii  Suhh-  Kill■lIn^l.  iilll :  uiwl  otbi-i'  mtv  Bml  udilloii*  o!  Ilfrrlfle,  IVH* 
FloUlnti.  'iitiv.  K'-iiiJi.  Ay.-.  otliciiiiJ  iliiiwliic*  "'  llnnlinrT  :  mi  imi'mctDs  trnnm 
nmojni^h  l.tlnr*  from  H-Tn!vTil  liinnri   *". 

HCtlvn  Roomc  115.  CHANCERY  LANE.W.C.     TalAphou:  ;«n 
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THE   LETTERS    OF   QUEEN   VICTORLV. 

A  iELECTIOM  PROM   HEK  MAjESTi-^  CORRESPONDENCE.  t»l7-je6l, 

PCSUSHED  BT  AUTIIORtTT  OP   HIS  UAJESTY  THE  KIXO. 

Edited  by 
ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON  aad  VISCOUNT  BSHBR,  G.CV.O. 

WilhnumterousPhotogrxtvurts.     MeJium&in>      Three  Voiitmtt,     £}  3s,  M.  m«4. 

[Kott  Utadfi 

The  Pnied  covered  by  IheM  volume*  is  &  necnonbEa  one  in  the  htiiory  both  o( 
Europe  aad  HngHuK).  uid  includet — Tlw  Queen's  Murisfe— The  Adopuon  o( 
FreeTmle — The  Repeal  Agitatioa— Chartiam — ^The  Re^-olulioa&fy  Movemcct  of  '48 
—The  Crinwan  War — The  Indian  Mudoy,  dc. 


LUCRETIUS. 

EPICUREAN     AND     POET. 
BY  JOHN    MASSON,  LL.D. 

Dcmr  8wo.     I2j,  *iet 

The  book  appeals  to  the  geoenU  reader  as 'well  as  to  tbe  seboUr.  It  li  wnma 
from  tfa«  M&ndpoini  of  ilta  hqrnftnni,  rememberifl^  ihm  EpicurttAnivn  <m  ox 
neraly  •  system  but  k  rule  by  uh^h  men  sought  to  guide  their  lii-«t.  and  etmtt 
■ome  Mtue.  it  was  x  retigiaa. 

The  po«in  D»  Rerunt  Natura  coi-er*  n  very  wuli>  field— Eptcnmo  Sdtn. 
Ethics  and  Theoloio'.  An  attempt  is  hers  made  to  etiimaie  it  on  all  ttMM  «te 
It  has  often  been  (argotten  that  apan  from  Epicuni*  it  ia  impoiadble  lo  kaiff 
Lucretius  truly.  Not  only  docs  ouc  greatly  increoaeil  knowledge  of  EpicinwiB 
throw  a  Strom  search-light  on  hi*  poem,  bni  dunntc  the  past  30  years  moch  In^ 
matiar  beariiM  os  EpiCttrcan  doctrine*  has  been  diKwercd,  and  o(  tha  ta  iCWMl 
is  here  c'^'en  uy  an  buglish  writer  for  tli*  hnt  time. 

The  anctenl  atomic  theory  and  iu  nun-ellous  aoticipatiaas  of  modem  iomu 
arc  fully  stdiMl, 

Lucretius  io  trcAtnJ  sk  the  cuponont  of  his  own  ganoration.  an  age  of  ravalRin 
when  darkest  cloudsi  were  gathering  round  the  breaking  Republic  and  boili  tte 
intellect  snd  the  coQUcience  of  men  were  in  revolt  afaimt  tbe  old  betieb  Hi) 
■troaicly  marked  pcrwnaliiy  and  dniinctive  poetic  quality  are  dimtued  at  leottli 


ANNALS    OF    AN    ETON    HOUSE. 

By   Major    GAMBIBR    PARRY, 

Anther  at  "Thi  i.lf«  of  Rt^tiAii  Taylor,''  "  D*r  DMenie."  aK. 

With  Porlraitt  and  other  tlUtttraHons.         Demy  Svo 

Tbii  book,  unique  in  im  way.  ii  a  bisiotY  of  that  lamout  Eton  house,  kunu 
so  many  ({Miorationt  ot  Elonianii  as  Evani'.  Anyone  wuociated  with  the  Sdiodi) 
acquainted  with  the  potiiion  that  ihe  houw  occupied  in  Eton  life  for  lo  mn 
year!!,  and  knows  aomethin);  of  tbe  Iodk  list  of  diaiitigtii^hed  men  who  »paitt« 
Eton  ilnyi  there.  The  ivime.  too.  of  Jane  Eiiins.  herself  the  bewl  of  tbe  booirfit 
iwentyciKhi  yc-tn,  i»  one  that  occupies  a  place  in  many  hcaru.  and  wh;1r  i^ 
volume  coDtains  numerous  cxtcactt  from  her  dtartcs  and  idlers,  ihcte  an  i'^^ 
contrihuliviiH  from  many  of  tliute  who  were  at  the  bouiw  in  lier  day  xi  iMtUaif 
tho*e  of  her  father  and  moiher. 

The  bcmk.  wbieti  may  Blm>Mt  be  described  as  a  hiiiory  of  Eton  during  Iht  f** 
•evmly  jraars.  can  scarcvly  fail  to  interest  all  loi-ersofonr  greatest  public  Kboo' 


• ••••••••••••**•<• • 


CATHARINE    OF    BRAGANCA, 


■ 


INFANTA  OF  POBTl'CAl.  ASD  Qt'EEN  CONSORT  OF  ENGLASU 

BY   LILLIA8    CAMPBELL   DAVIDSON, 

Aothoi  of  "Tbe  CoatcMloni  of  ■  M«icb-Makli«  \ietiut.~  "Seeend  UcuiHaaa  CdM.'  Hi 

Dtniy  Qvo. 

Tblt  ii  the  true  story  of  »  greatly  mi«undertlood  and  mteepreaented  wcmsB. 
compiled  from  oH|{inal  snurce^  Ii  put',  hot  in  a  tiew  light,  as  it  pots  Ckailw  !!■ 
h«r  Dusband.  and  tnanv  others  ol  ih*>\r  period.  Over  eighty  letlRv  in  hvom  lu*^' 
nei'cr  before  giytn  to  the  public.  aHord  mo*t  interening  gtimpaea  into  tbe  prim*  1^* 
and  character  of  the  much  injured  Queen, 


THE    LETTERS   OF   ROBERT   SCHUMANN. 

lifSIClAN   ASn  COMPOSF.B,    iSl*:— iBjO 

TrwKUied  liroin  the  Gorman  of  Dr.  CHARLES  STORCK  by 
MiM  HANNAH   BRVANT. 

With  a  Portrait-     Demy  Sco.    9s.  nW. 

Tbese  privajc  laien,  addrcmed  cliiefly  to  hii  rnotlier,  bin  fiancee.  Clam  Wieck, 
adafew  iniimaie  friends,  are  of  cxccplitMul  imcrc*!,  not  onlv  ni  iltuMrating  tbc 
i*u  of  ivct  kuch  [rmnrknblr  p«opI«  as  RoWrl,  aivd  liw  wife  CUiK,  Scbnicani).  but 
Ito  fer  th«tr  own  literary  in«rii. 


THE    FIRST    BRITISH    AMBASSADOR  TO  CHINA. 

[THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

GEORGE    FIRST   EARL    MACARTNEY. 

1737-1806, 

GOVERNOR  OF  GKKSAIM.  KNVOV  EXTBAORDINARY  AT  ST  VETERSBIIRO. 
tHISr  SECRETARY  POR  inntASD,  C0V8RK0R  OP  MADRAS,  AMBASSADOR 
KXTRAORDIKARY  TO  PSKIN,  COVEKNOR  OF  THE  CAPE  OK  GOOD  HOPE,  ETC. 

Br   Mtb.  a.  O.  ROBBINS. 

With  Portraita  ttnd  oih<r  tHialratioiu.  Demy  8vo. 

Lord  Macartney's  career  was  an  inlereating  uid  eventful  one.  and  throagbout 
Buy  vMn  of  abU  public  *ervice  lie  viitt  dciervcclly  diilinKuiihtHl  for  his  inieRriiy 
laO  npflghtness.  An  iattnuio  (hcmd  of  Etlmond  Rnrke.  Ch%Tl«t  Jaitivt  Foa.  and 
te  Holland  tainlly,  MacAftDcy  began  hi&  diplomatic  career  at  Envoy- Hutraordinarv 
VtbeConrlol  Kunut.  mIick  be  succeuIuU)  negoiiatnl  iin  advanta^eouMreaty  of 
naaatKK  between  thai  country  and  Great  Driiain.  Shonly  iiiier  liiit  rciiirti  home 
^  nanied  Lady  Jaoc  Stuan,  daufshtcr  of  John,  Bail  of  Uutc.  »nd  jirixccdcd  la 
liclNdas  C hie f^ Secretary  under  Lord  Towiisliend.  His  nexl  appointment  ^«&s  In 
ttcWett  Indies,  and  wbilc  tb«rc  he  mndc  n  (;a.liant  though  unauccessful  attempt  to 
<t*i*Dd  Grenada  when  that  i&Und  wn«  captarcd  by  the  French  in  1779.  Lord 
I'lcinncy  wa>  Governor  of  Madras  from  1781  to  I7S3.  and  was  subs«qoM»l]f 
(Atnd  ibe  Covernor-Ceneralship  of  Bengal,  which  be  declined.  PoKsibljr  the  inose 
iwreginf  cv«nt  o(  bia  life  vTu.  the  Embassy  to  China  1792— 17!H.  aail  during  il  be 
^at)ou^aa]  which  has  been  psnty  reproduced  in  ih«  (ortbcominic  volume.  la 
J'Ubewaaseni  on  a  secret  miuioa  to  Louis  XVIII.  then  resident  at  Verona. 
wd  Macartney  concluded  hix  public  career  by  becomlni;  the  first  EoKli^  Governor 
**  thi  Cape-  He  died  in  London  in  1806.  and  was  buried  at  Cnisuick.  The 
'*'f^ttaunK  accoitm  ol  his  lile  is  laiecly  taken  from  fiunily  papers  and  hitheno 
"'■[xiUitbea  correepoodence,  of  utitch  Lord  Macartney  left  a  considcrabtc  (;iuactit>. 


A    FAMILY    CHRONICLE, 


PROM  NOTBS  AKD  UETTF.RS  SRLKCTBD  BY 
SAIUJARIS'A     TUB     IIONDLE.     LADY     CREV 

Editvd  br  Mr».  JOHN   LYSTBR. 

With   Porlruils  ami  oiher  llluslraitotts 

This  Itook  is  a  liittorr  o(  three  genenulons  of  Engli^women  :  Bsrbancfi.  Lali 
Dacn,  well  known  in  nocial.  literary,  and  anistic  circles  during  the  Srsl  lulf  of  tc 
last  c*niui7,  ber  dauRhisr.  Mn.  Sullivan,  and  licr  iirand-^UaKhMr.  Lady  Gnr  It 
covers  a  period  of  about  100  ywn  and  indudn  many  remioisceDoeaaod  rapoUakl 
letters  from  ronny  Kerable.  Sir  E.  Bulnrer  LyltOD,  Lord  Lynedoch.  Mr,  Boln 
Smith,  and  other  people  ol  iniereit  and  note. 

••••■•••••■■••••••a 

THE    RELIGIOUS    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    EWART    GLADSTONE, 

BY    D.    C.    LATHBURY. 

Demy  ivo. 

Tho  Htenu-y  execuion  of  Mr.  Gladiiooe  have  dwided  to  publisb  a  sdect»a  i 
his  letiem  and  paper*  an  eccleslutlcal  and  theological  affain.    The  aelecttom  of  l 
lecien  aad  the  prepanLtion  of  ibe  e:ipl»nKt(in'  namtire  bava  baan  tamMHd 
Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbnry.    Aoyooe  pooseviine  letters  [rom  Mr.  GtadsuMie  toccUagi 
these  topics  arc  asked  to  aend  them  to  Mr.  A.  Tilney  Baaseti,  St.  Deiniol's  Lib 
Hawanlen.     They  will  be  copied  and  returned  as  aoon  as  pouiblc. 


THE    REMINISCENCES    OF   THE    LATE 
ALBERT    PELL. 

SOMETIME    MP.    FOR    SOUTH    LEICESTKRSHIRE 

Edited,  with  •  Memoir,  fey  THOMAS   MACKAY, 

AatlMT  of  tba  "Ufa  «(  Sir  Jolin  Fwlw  -  -.  Belt«c  ul  Uie  "  Ufa  e(  SasMal  SMOta.'  ck 

With  Portraits  and  otiur  lltuUratiotu.       Dtmy  Soo. 

Mr.  Poll  was  a  recognized  authority  on  farmifig.  local  govemrocm,  and  i 
law  quetiiions.  and  had  the  well^ilt-served  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  VOCf\ 
tellen  and  talkers  of  tiii  time.    The  thiai;s  ivhich  Mr.  fell  tusrcnMt&bered  aa<l  wifiitfj 
down,  in  ibc  (inti  instance,  for  his  amuiement,  am  not  the  I-ta^tinj;  pohtical 
which  hate  been  chronicled  for  us,  unpie  ad  natttetim,  but  rather  the  hunovi 
eccentricity  of  e^'ents  as  Ihey  struck  an  obeervei'  of  a  \en*  original  turn  ol 
Mr.  Pelt's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  have  tome  Fccord  of  his  most  nfti 
personality,  and  lo  share  totne  of  his  good  ihinfts  with  a  larger  pubHc 
antobiogmphical  pan.  which  was  left  in  an  incomplete  state.  i%  beinji  ediud  M 
a  frieod  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Thoma-i  Mackay,  who  nill  abo  supplemest  the  r  ~" 
by  ao  fotroductory  chapter. 


"QUAKER  AND  COURTIER.*' 

K    AKD    WOKK    OP    WILUAH    VtiVS.     TUB     fOL'KOICJl     UF     PKSKSYLVAKIA 

Br   Mn.  COLOUHOUN    GRANT, 

Aacbor  of  "Qumni  *nd  CaidiMl.*'  "Tbc  Prcncb  Kobleno  o(  (he  iHhCtntuir'' 

With  Portraits  and  other  Jllutlmliotu.    Detny  8vo. 

Thb  book  \s  writieu  by  una  oT  William  Penn's  direct  dcKCDdACts.  As  he  died 
iriy  two  hnadtMl  ye^ra  1x^,0  it  wa»  difficult  lo  piucur*  man^r  details  ol  a  private 
iare:  bet  >ome  biiheiio  ilnpubtisbed  1eit«n  are  included  in  tbi*  I'olame.  and 
I  uthor  h»»  toughi  10  dMcribe  the  tunous  Quaker*  woric  and  bi*  tttAdina 
Aejr«at  u'oddol  hia  day.  ThoM  points  have  never  before  beaa  so  clMcljr  sad 
■BtDently  brougbt  lortrud  and  lifted  out  from  conieinporaneotu  history. 


THE    LIFE  AND   VOYAGES  OF 
JOSEPH     WIGGINS.     F.R.G.S. 

ERN  DISCOVERIES  OP  THB  KARA  SEA   RnirTB  TO  SIBERIA.  BASED  ON  BIS 
JOURSALS   AXD    LBTTBRS. 

BY    HENRY    JOHNSON, 

Aolhot  of  "Tlw  Eiploili  a<  M)la  iituidiih,"  "  BmIi  of  Hcfoet."  e««. 

With  iiapn  and  IllHStratiana,     Demy  Stnt. 

Tbe  saliADt  and  sDccoaaful  attempts  of  Captain  Wiggitis  to  deooutnte  the 

of  an  open  channel  through  the  Kara  Sea  to  the  rivers  of  Siberia  Bidtwl 

aitCDiioR  from   iS74  to  1^5.  the  year  of  tii»  death.     Mi.  jolinKon  inves  tbe 

■  of  thei*  aticmpts,  and  of  the  cffons  10  establish  ixgnlar  trade  by  the  ocean 

rith  lb*  bean  of  Siberia.     He  ubo  »ketclies  tbe  earlier  life  of  the  indomitable 

whow  faacinatiiiK   pcTMin.-tliiy  and  axlveniuroui  career  created   a  deep 

I  in  boili  Sngland  and  Ruuia,and  who  was  r^anUdbjrSir  Robttrl  Uorier 

oibcn  'as  a  great  btskn-ical  oias.'     Tbe  book  ie  ba»ed  upon  tbe  Captain's 

uals,  letion  nod  other  oriKinat  documenlt,  and  includes  a  nurnber  of  Iclten  froca 

Robert  Morier.  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  iiaran  NordMukiSId,  AagiiMu>  P«i#rtBaao. 

Roia.  and  other  celebrities.      The  t-olume  ia  illusmted  wiih  a  large  number  of 

roducliMM  of  pbotOKraphs  and  sketches  of  p«ople.  places  and  Inddents. 


FOURTEEN 


YEARS    IN    PARLIAMENT, 

1892  to  1906. 
S.   T.    GRIFFITH.BOSCAWBN, 


BY  A. 

Penaerly  U.P.  (sc  lb*  Tanbrtdgt  DlTnioa  of  lUnt. 

Demy  Sfo, 

I  bo<dc »  practically  a  tlouse  of  Common*  hiitory  of  tbe  period  dealt  with. 
Btains  a  acn«s  of  picturae  of  scenes  of  which  the  Aiitbor  tvas  an  eyA-wiinen. 
I  of  chaneter-sketehes  of  tbe  principal  acion.  drawn  by  one  who  was  able  to  see 
t  food  deal  of  the  game  from  Uwinilde.  It  is  divided  into  two  paru,  called  mpectivelv 
^Tbe  Triumph  of  tbe  Untomitl  Party."  (I992-I900I.  "The  Downfall  u(  the  Unwnist 
tjr."  (1900-1900).  but  the  nartatire  mni  straiciht  ihroagh.     It  ends  Hiih  a  careful 
Jysa  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Ditraordinir^-  debacle  at  the  General  Election 
19D6. 


yfr^Miirray*s 


tfi^  Wc 


WITH    THE    BORDER    RUFFIANS. 

UBMOUtS  OF  TUB  PAK  WEST.  i^t-juA 

B^'    R.    ft    WILLIAMS. 

mMmm  Llwiwiit  la  ib«  Ifm—  Kngan  u>d  altenntdt  Ctpoln  ■■  At  T«ua 

B&ed  br  B.    W.   WILLIAMS. 

With  Portrait  and  othtr  tlltutrationt.      Demy  ftpo. 

This  b  the  sutiy  of  suicen  >dvriiiarO(is  yean  sprai  in  ibe  Wildest  WeM  ud 
Sostb  of  th«  UoJled  Suta,  ita  chief  ieierest  mtinK  in  the  ha  that  it  is  «  penoatl 
expsieticeaf  a  sUccof  society- wbich  has  passed  avriy  foe  ctm.  Mr  WiUians  fbogHl 
on  ihc  SMlthem  udc  in  the  "  Kaius-i  War  "  o(  1^5,  the  pccluilc  to  the  gTC*t  ttroggk 
bttwMB  North  sad  South  Th«  War  of  S«c«nsion  lound  hbn  cMtl«  raBcbing  ia 
TtxM.  is  Out  bean  o(  the  Coounch^  coonuy.  From  1S61  to  65  he  mved  in  the 
Caofederue  totat*  ta  a  Texan  Ranger,  asd  a^vt  tnach  fighting,  diiefly  agaliiA  the 
Comanche  Indiaiu,  the  moii  warlike  tribe  in  Anterica.  He  bu  much  to  u^  of  the 
raiblen  doui(i  of  the  Vl(il&ace  Connitieea  in  Teiu.  and  of  ih«  compuoB 
pervwUflg  tfae  dvil  aad  oulitery  senicei  of  the  lUtie  during  ih«  tm.  &  co«idit>OB  ol 
sXiIts  tinforttmudy  not  confined  to  Texas,  whicli  huicned  the  dowTif^l  of 
Soathem  cainc. 


INDIAN  TEXTS  SERIES— 1. 
SDrrSO   UHDBX  THB   SUrSXVIStO.V   or   THE    ROYAL   ASIATIC   SCX^ISTT. 

STORIA    DO    MOGOR; 

OR.  MOGUL  ISDU  |1M3-170W. 
BY    NICCOLAO    MANUCCI,    VntMha, 

TmilBivd.  wiOi    Note*   enil    lotroduetion,    by    WILLIAM    IRVINB, 
L*Iit  of  tta  fi*ns*3  Cinl  !>crTie»;    Uemtcc  of  CoaaeH.  Ror*l  Auxlc  SceiMT. 

With  61  lUtftrationk  and  a  JUgi>.     Ji<«<«M<N  Sm.     1  Vof^.     12i.  Mf  mcA- 
Vob.  /  attd  li  pubUshtd.       Vol.  Ill  hov  rtadj. 


HANDBOOK  OF  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS 

OF    INDIA. 

Bt  Sir   GEORGB    WATT.   CLE..  LL.Dl 
Medium  9vQ.     I6i.  *'<!. 

This  work,  which  will  be  published  omkr  the  auspices  of  the  Govennsm  tl 
lodift.  His  forth  the  •ourccn,  miitciials.  hisiorr,  ^daction.  vtHimioa.  wad  uaflt 
retune  ot  «11  th«  major  producii  end  iadttMnce  of  Indie.  anuMd  ta  ih* 
ftlpbAbetieal  teqaeBoe  of  Iheit  vcieotific  aomendature.  togetbcr  with  s  eopje"* 
index  of  trede  and  venukculAT  natoe*. 


^Itt  von  Ms^rovn  oot  oi  m  ouuk  qi  qk 

ifafMc  purriBW  of  As 
as4  IcTwing  luMMlhiag  «i  lint  faaMl  oF 
ialttUl  ik«  wdd  tnoas  bodari^c  «■  lad  dad 

aidaeoB  pan  of  tfa*  jwreij  bad' 

Tlw  «Qtt  M  to^elra  dtjg^yiina  of 
lortaaa  of  a  tmcUer.     Bot  a  m  ako  a  < 
rdHpna  aod  etboototy  of  ifac  ptoptes  whoa* 
taMngetaifan  of  tb«poltt)C3  ol  the  Cfaiaeae 
pgini  df  tievt  of  tfaa  CUat^E. 


IraektddkMUM. 

aaA  attEOfda  ite 
■boa  u  dia  mdr  of  ta»laaKaaBB. 
oammn  to  dooited.  aad  l»  uh 
MM I  iif  iti  latai  iJ  aiart  ■■! 


INDIAN   JOTTINGS. 

FROM   T«S    VBAJIS'   rXPSWENCM   IS    AND    Aa>>l.tSD   roONA   CITT. 
Br  the  Kev.    EDWARD  P.   BLWIN. 

0*  tW  Sockt,  gi  St.  J  (*»  ^«  Era^^Llln.  CoJlrj. 

IKiM  itr>«tMlMAa.       Oran  8«0.       Idf.  &t.  tut  [Jmstomt, 

The  object  oi  tbeae  'JoUia^''  b  to  tcO.  at  ciaipJras  poaaibie.  whu  ladiaia 
nally  lAe.  Tli«  tocial  and  workiag  lile  of  tlie  pa^ilc.  iha  ma  danetir  ot 
Btadnn.  and  nma  wwhaaary  aapariaataa  an  dacaifad  bf  tmm  wbo  hat  Hvad 
amoBK  the  oattvea  on  frieadljr  tenns.  awl  has  aceo  and  beard  a  good  deal  ifaai  doea 
act  cCfne  andn  the  ob«Tvatkm  of  tlxnr  in  official  poMtMU. 

At  a  tine  like  ibc  prcaeai,  when  ii  ti  mora  thaa  ever  imponaat  that  EngMihaaa 
tfaonld  andcavooi  lo  lean  the  eiind  adi]  r«aliii«*  of  the  nati^-e  Indian,  apart  (iroa 
nitalfTTT  and  politic*,  sadi  a  book  as  this  a  o(  ipcdal  tnteicM. 


THE    LATINS    IN    THE    LEVANT: 

A   HISTORY   OF    FRANKl&H    CRESCE    t>M4- «)«(> 
BY   WILUAM    MILLBR. 


With  Maps. 


UfdiuM  9ra. 


Tliia  ■•  tlM  first  altcmpt  to  write  a  complelc  bialory  o(  the  Latin  statu  ot 
Uadiftval  Graaca  Ibat  haa  b««n  made  lor  over  ibirty  yaan-  Tb*  book  eadcavoon 
(o  praseal  nswiib  a  picture  of  the  romantic  Dochiea  and  Pnndpalitlea— iba  Dochtw 
of  Atbaif  and  the  Arcbipelago,  the  PrindpaJiiies  ol  Acfaaia  and  Eplrea— «bkb  wen 
carved  ont  of  the  fra^pncots  ol  tb«  Bf lantiaa  Srapira  bf  advaniuren  from  ibe  Wan. 
at  Lhe  time  of  the  Fourth  Crusade.  All  the  documenis  that  have  baan  pobUahcd  to 
aach  number*  (torn  ibe  Arcbivea  ol  Verice.  Naples.  Palermo  and  Barcelona,  ba^'c 
been  used  by  ibe  Aaiboi  uid  iuppktacnicd  by  ti»  own  reoearcbea. 


I 


CroiTK  9va.      6s.  tut- 


Umal  Pi,ltiuht4. 


Mr.  K.  F.  KniKhl.  lh«  wel1-lin«wo  tnvctler  aAd  war  correspoDdrat,  b  ihk 
vnlumegiT«!i  fLdeitrhplion  al  what  he  calb  Ihe  Nnrct  Enpirc — i.e.,  ihe  Bnlub 
pOMOWons  tn  iho  MRditcTmnmn,  Africa  kril  Amrrioi  Tha  bocA  is  Do  BkHl 
collection  of  geographical  facin  Ii  smLs  Io  show  whal  the  Empire  tl,  how  ll 
cMUc  tti  be.  and  what  b  the  hiuary  at  it»  cmwtli.  ll  deals  abo  ¥ntb  the  poUltcil 
develnpinrni  aad  the  ecnnomic  icsnnncvi  nf  the  Colonies.  The  docriptive  pwti 
have  an  addiltonal  charm  ihiviiiKh  btiag  to  a  large  cxicdi  a  record  ol  penooal 
obaccvaiion.  Toqnotu  from  Uie  Prc^e:  "Theuuiliur  hw  travelled  inaoattif  ibe 
oountrici  aver  wtuch  tlic  Britisli  QaK  fliee.  He  has  wiiocsaedi  Mid  on  aone 
occasions  taken  a  part  in  Ihr  niAlcio){  of  *evera]  portion*  of  that  Bn>pi*«  in  tin* 
both  of  [iMue  anil  war,  and  liai  Ihrrrffire  bten  al>l*  to  draw  oo  hia  own  pcnonal 
BxperiencM  and  oba«n'ati<»n  when  writing  this  dwrt  afcouni  at  Britain  beymJ 
the  acas." 


HISTORY    OF    VENICE. 

ITS   IMDIVIOVAL  GROWTH   FROM   THE    EARLIBST  BBGINNIKG8  TO   THB  PUI 

or  ritu,  EuniBLic. 
BY    POMPEO    MOLMBNTl. 

Tnailaicd    by    HORATIO    P.    BROWN. 
AatbOcofLltcitn  itii-  l,it)c<mi».''Mc..  etc 

3  Parts  12  Vols,  la  each  Part).     Demy  8t>o.     lU.  nH  eireh  Par$. 

PART      /— Venick  im  thk  Midiili^  Aces.    Uuu  out. 
PART    //—Venice  im  thk  Goldem  Ack.      lSov>  Rt^y. 
PAST  //f— The  Dbcadkwce  or  Vbkice. 


"  I..ov«rs  of  Venice  already  owe  •  1an>e  debt  of  i 
and  it  ii  increased  by  bit  traiulation  oi  this  valuable  book. 


inttiiude  to  Mr.  HorMio  1 
Tbnt  the 
itsoU  is  excellent  %<Ka  witlicmt  lajring.  The  reader**  pleasure  U  inMrferad  whh  by 
no  iMavinnwof  style,  no  awkward  turn  of  aM>iten<«.  The  rtnughtforward  takef 
the  aid  V«netLant.  ih«  tno^tl  interMting  communily  in  Europe,  ik  told  with  a  frsak 
simpliciiy,  and  yet  with  every  detail  that  can  be  ilesired  by  a  eweful  nudeot.  M« 
doubl  there  are,  and  will  be.  many  more  wonln  In  W  laid  nbout  the  early  Ustonaf 
Ventce.  for  li  MieinRa*  if  Ihembject  were  inexhaustible,  but  when  one dosea IMH 
volnmes  of  Signor  Molmenli'i  it  is  difbctitt  la  t)el>cve  that  anyihiiM  haa  ben  left 
out.  Every  pn^  in  the  boot  ii  full  of  curioua  knowtedfc.  coamoiuaUed  fllhcHU 
the  fliiehicst  afTccintlon  or  air  of  leaching  anybody  anything.  .  .  .  We  kwfe 
forward  with  Jnlereat  anil  eipeetation  Io  the  remaining  voliimenof  this  inponaoi 
and  delislitfu]  book."— TAe  Sptetator. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


II 


NEW    EDITION. 

HANDBOOK— JAPAN, 

INCLUDING  THE  WHOLE  EMPIRE  FROM  SACHALICN  TO  FORMOSA. 
BY  BASIL  HALL   CHAMHRRLAIN.   P.H.G.S.,  and  W.  B.  MASON, 

Einimi    EllITIOK,    RFVISEI>   AND   PABTLV   RKWRITTEN. 

With  JO  Mtip*  titJ  Planx  and  numtroHi  iUtatraltamt.      Crown  Sm>.      20«. 

[jMt  tmt. 

STUDIES    IN    VENETIAN   HISTORY. 

BY    HORATIO   F.    BROWN, 

Auiliui  ul  "  LiJD  DD  tbo  Lai[<>aii*-" 

Demy  8vo.  3  Volt. 

VOL.  t. — The  Cixr  ok  Rialto — Bajamontk  Tir,i*OLO  and  the  Closing 
or  THE  Crkat  Council,— Mari>o  Falier  and  the  CouNcii.  OF  TKJi— The 

CaRRAMESI  — CaHUAGNOLA,   a   SOLOIER    op    I'ORTUWE— POI-ITICAI,   A^USiimA- 

TTOH — CATnKl^4A   Corxaro,  Quf.rk  or  CVPRU&— Tun  Statr  AKCIMVES  AHfti 

run     CONSTITIITrON     OF     THE     REPL'Rl.rC  —  T»E     COUUESCIAL     AND    FISCAL 

Policy  op  Vekice. 

VOL.  II  — Venetian   Diplomacy  at  tub  Sublime  Ports  during  thb 
StrrEENni   ccktcry  —  the    index    LmsoRuu    pROHiorrnRVu   akd  the 

CEH^OIrKHIP     OV     TMK     VltNirTIAN     PRI^SS  —  CARDIHAL     CONTANIHI     AND    HIS 

FruSkii»— A  Venetian  I'bintrk-Puhi.ishkk  in  the  Sixteenth  CeNruRY 
—  Thb  Marriage  of  Ihrahiw  Hasiu  —  \n  I s teh nation ai,  Epigodr  — 
Shakfspfarr  AXB  Vhmick— Marcantonio  Hbagaihn,  a  Sixtrbnth-Cbntury 
Cacuostro— Fra  I'aola  Sahpi.  the  Man— Tmk  Spanish  Conbpiract,  an 
Episode  in  thr  Drclink  of  Vehicx— Cromwell  and  the  Venetian 
Rkpublic. 

Tbeso  studiM  are  inleoded  to  illottrale  Ibe  HistOTy  of  the  Venetwn  Republic  by 
dwvlliagMi  (irilting  tnoaMtiU  in  tta  ori^pn  And  growth,  l>y  following  w>ma  of  lh« 
mora  imponani  lines  of  its  cvoinlion,  ConntitutJotiAl.  Fitcal.  ConunercJAl  and 
DipkMiiaiic.  with  an  eiamtnaiion  at  its  aitilude  lowardi  the  Friailng  Praw  and  Book 
Trade,  itad  by  An  acuMint  ol  Kvventl  piciuteu|ue  eiMtodes  in  it<  dediiM.  Six  of  lh« 
Knoiy*  are  baited  lor  ttic  mmi  part  on  document*  which  hnve  not  hitherto  been 
ned,  while  in  all  of  ihera.  where  poaaiblc.  reference  hsa  been  made  to  origioAl 
■pnreea.  The  book  embodies  the  authar's  "  Venetian  Studies, "  ntbandled  uct 
bcottght  up-to-daic.  wiib  the  addition  often  F.«utys  which  haw  never  before  appemdi| 
itt  boofc  form. 

»*  «  *  * •«*#*»**»»* **  * , 

THE    SCIENCE    OF    DRY    FLY    FISHING 
AND    SALMON    FLY    FISHING. 

BY    PHBD    G.    SHAW.    F.G.S., 
Aiaae.H.liM.C.B..  U.U-S.,  Anutaur  Cbiin|ilonTtaiit  Kly  Klililnti  IniiimitloinlTinimAiiiant.  1^14, 

With  mimcroua  llluttration*.     lUtitiuin  Svo.     lOs.  6d.  net.        IJtsl  out. 

Thli  1%  a  Sew  Edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  rewritten,  of  Mr.  SJiaWi 
aulboritativi!  work,  to  whie)i  ipecinl  cba[)lers,  (realms  of  Salmon  Fly  Fishing, 
comaitttag  nuuiy  new  illuxirationa  and  diafrunn.  hAve  been  wlded. 
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ROUND   ABOUT   THE    NORTH    POLE. 

BY    n.    J.    CORDON. 

With  mmmf  Woadcmlt  anJ  athrr  lUuttratioMx  by  Edward  Whtupkb. 
Mtdimit  8w,        15s.  ttef. 

Thb  b  >■  aecent  ef  Arctic  Tn.t-d  and  EaplonUon.  nuKJap  over  a  ibootud 
jmtn  tnta  lagolf  to  tVarr  .  utd  n  »n(len  c^  a  plan  which  hn»  doI  btl)tcn«b«m 
Bdeptoi)  in  dadli^  with  ibis  mbject  F«w  ttones  ol  (ul%«niure  arc  lO  (ull  tJ 
reroiMc*.  perwiU  coonfe  srd  of  vHid  tatcmt  u  that  ot  Ibe  altonptt  to  d*Hn« 
tb»NW  '■ — Iff-  T-f  •*-r  V-r-*-  V-'- 

losteod  oTtiUiig  tbe  wious  Eipediiioas  id  CbroDi>l0({ictl  order,  each  i>n 
of  dicAictic  Ciid*  ■•  dcKli  willi  Hpttruelr  in  tbia  ralume,  xod  the  tuMorr  «( 
ttw  diacsnoy  of  acli,  Kod  of  the  adicniuret  connected  therewith  ii  retUed. 

Mr.  Wkrnpcr  bu  been  cngBxtd  foe  m&ny  vnrs  in  cotlectiE^  and  mgi«ii| 
tA.tai'«  to  ittastnte  the  skbiect.  vhich  b  suScieni  gnantiMee  for  tba  ncdh— 
ol  tbc  STtisuc  pan  of  the  book.  Tbe  Map*  have  been  specially  prepared,  and  wt 
ba  fooad  «  kcrr  nltofaU  fe«l«ra  of  the  vdtuiM. 

A    SOLDIER    OF   THE    LEGION. 

AN    ENCLtSUHUrS  AOVKKTURCs    UNDER  TH8    FRKNCI1    VUKi   Iti 
ALGftRIA  AND  TOSQUIN. 

BY    fiEORflF    MANlNnrON. 

&fi(ed   br   WI1.UAM    C.   SLAIEK   and   ARTHUR   J.    SAKI~ 

U'lf*  Ar«>f  rfwJ  tItHUrmlMms-       Deity  Km.       lOs.  firf.  art.  [J>*'«^ 

Th«  Frencb  Foreign  Legion  ii  conpoMd  of  nea  of  all  naiioitaRlJM  and  rftf 
cUmk.  Its  hekd  (iuan«n  is  in  Alipert,  bni  the  two  refiioeoii  of  which  il  CdMB 
are  liable  lo  s«rt  ice  in  any  of  Ibe  French  cotonief,  and  ate  teiranled  a*  anxia|  Ac 
unaneM  and  tnoil  etBcient  In  the  Anoj.  Tbe  writer  ol  this  txxik.  an  £«■* 
■I  will  I  mail,  having  enliited  and  been  trained  iti  ihe  niu&l  way,  wa*  Kni  cat  U 
Siam  aad  Tcnqnin,  where  be  law  much  vrrice  flis  noconni  ham  witfabrfile 
life  of  a  Preach  soldier  at  iba  dnpAl  in  Algiers  and  on  foreign  service  i*  prpUt^ 
unique,  and  poaaeaaes  eapcctal  iaicraat  and  value  ior  ixa  dsacriptiooa  of  ibe  Fivta 
oriental  colonie*  aad  tbe  SMtbod  of  jiovcrniny  tben.  W«  h>t>e  heard  mBch  d  M 
Fiirrign  t.cf[icNt  in  coofMCtton  wiih  ihc  rec«nt  French  opefations  tn  Monicxo.M' 
it  i«  b«liea-Ml  ibat  tbia  ic  tb«  only  l^glidi  book  giviitg  an  anthenttc  aoeoari  d 
Ihoae  famoas  refpmentt. 


PLAGUES   AND    PLEASURES    OF    LIFE 
IN    BENGAL. 

By  Ltrai..Coload  D.  D.  CUNNINGHAM.  C.I.E.,  F.R.S., 
Autboc  td  "  SoM*  tadiiw  FrtiuU  and  AcqaakUaoon." 

VTitk  Coloirtd  and  Hal/Tone  lllustratitMa-     Sqtart  t>^mf  0k>.     12*.  erf' 

A  record  of  some  of  the  tnals  and  joys  of  an  Ini^an  gardener.  Tbe  npoitfcM 
deacrtbad  arv  br  do  aicaoii  Mnsatiooal.  but  Ibey  aapply  the  text  for  practical  imt* 
b)  regard  to  the  beat  neans  of  contending  with  certata  bunhi-n*  cJ  life  it  '^ 
tropies  and  of  conrening  tbetn  into  •oaroes  of  anmsecaent  for  idle  hoorv. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


THE    TRUTH   ABOUT    PORT    ARTHUR. 

By   Moniieur   E.  K.    NOJINE. 

Aeeicdilnl  Kciuaa  W*i  Ct-Kci-omJEni  Jiifla*  [*«  Slcgt 

TransktMl  and  AhridCad  by  Capriin  A.  B.  LINDSAY, 

SKI  Kinc  Bdwud's  Own  CurUia  Rlflca, 
TfMwhior  of   " Th(  fUnwAii  Alley  1^1," " Tlic  Biiik  uC  Tiu-tfalaa," MO. 

Bdirnl  by  Major  E.  D.  SWINTON.  D.S.O., 

Aolliorot  ■'TtirnpfBiiceof  PulTet'i  Dtlfi," 
With  u  care/uUy  finpund  Mafi  and  I ItuslftitioHS .    Dciny  Bi/0. 

[Htady  Oct.  U. 
Thi*  is  Ml  account  of  all  that  wont  nn  in  ih<i  fonnMS  from  Iha  oalbreak  of 
boabtiiies  to  it4  -Mirrender  id  Ja&o&ry.  1905.  M.  Nojine,  vbo  was  the  accredji«d 
RuBuui  vi!u  cuTTtspoaileiit  in  Ibe  lotrtreta,  bas.  in  adUiiioQ  lo  i)ic  ilnily  happeainKs, 
iHcribet)  the  monl  influMiccs  vrhicb  btoufibt  about  s  oipiluUlioa.  which  undar 
Mbei  c  Ire  urn  stances  Diixht  have  been  paupoDcd  (ur  severAl  moailii.  Th«  Imok 
cUa  <>(  ibc  wrretKler  of  forts  by  Gciilt&I  buck  wicUout  th«  knowledge  of  the 
^ommaTntaraL  of  the  Forircm.  of  Uoh  General  Sinarcl  w,u  twice  recalled  In  June. 
1904,  by  Kuropatkin.  bow  he  cooccaled  ibc  meunKcs  (a  liunitull  and  dRriiaynl 
ibe  t«lei;raRi»  »ciit  at  tli«  saino  time  lo  Cvavral  Seaimoft,  otdenttg  tha  latter  lo  lake 
iv«r  the  cooinMnd  ;  and  end«  with  tbe  &nal  sarrentleT  by  tieneni  SiAnd.  mode  in 
IppeaitiOD  to  the  ilrooRly-CKproued  opinion  Oif  tbe  Council  ol  War,  luid  viitbout 
M  tb«  ktiowlodg*  of  th«  CAmmnnclAnt  of  (he  fortrMa.  It  iclU  many  Mcrcta.  and 
ibelriMUcondeinnatlaa  of  the  old  regime'  in  KiHihia.  Such  deiaili  as  tbcse, 
cniim  ai  Ihey  do  from  Mich  u  soucce.  Juki  vdien  GenetaK  Siouui  ami  Fimk  uv 
beinit  tfiad  in  Ruwa  for  tbe  v-cry  facts  of  which  ibu  book  tails,  cannfji  fail  to  be  of 
p  iaurest  lo  the  reKding  pablic. 

OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT    OF 
THE    SECOND    AFGHAN    WAR.    1878-1880, 

PRODUCBD  IN  THK  INTBLLIGBNCB  BRANCH,  ARUV  IIEADUUARTKKS.  INDIA. 
inatnetti  cwTteiAi.  jiccomkt, 

With  nuHtcrvus  Itupa  and  lilMtrationa.        Utiiium  9vo. 

********  * ■****>**** 

THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN    NATIVES: 

THEIK    fRESENT    CONDITION    AND    PROGRESS 

Bdked  by  the  SOOTH   APRICAN   NATIVE   RACES  COMMITTEE. 

Demy  Svo. 

Tbb  book  deal&  i>ilb  the  laost  impottaai  atpccu  of  (he  remarkAble  sociaI uid 
Kmohk  cbanKGw  oow  takine  pl&c«  »raottg  tb«  natives  vf  South  Afiica.  It  wilt 
(BWaia  a  chapter  on  the  adtnieistratioo  of  caiivei  by  Sir  Godfr«y  V.  La>gden. 
KC.M.C,  Iai6  Commiurioner  for  Native  Afliaira  in  the  Trarnvnal.  It  will  alto 
'(Knbe  tli«  rec«at  d«v«lopirient«  of  the  labour  quution.  tti«  position  of  tbe  tiHtivet 
wh  ngaid  to  the  occupation  and  o\Mier&hip  of  land,  the  progress  of  «Iem«Dtaiy  and 
lutin  tdBcation.  the  Ethiopian  mo\'ement  and  lh«  uualioin  ol  luilivo  :  and  it  will 
pit  10  a  coDCiw  form  mucb  i-aluabte  infornution  supplied  to  ibe  Cotnmiliec  b>-  tboir 
^vtemodenta  in  South  Africa  and  contained  in  the  evidenceof  wiitrnMs  before  tlie 
''tB-Cakiinal  Native  ASun  CominiaMoa  anil  in  Official  Reports. 


CANADIAN    CONSTITUTIONAL   HISTORY. 


SHOWS   BY  SBLECTED  SPEECHES  A.SD  DESPATCHES, 
WtTH    IKTRODIJCTIONS  AND   EXPLANATORY    NOTES. 

BV   H.   B.   BGBRTON,   M.A.. 
FtUow<)<AUSaal-»C<dl«««;  IMirrataHWolCUanU  lllMorr  at  CXhcd, 

•ad  W.   L.  GRANT.    M.A.. 
Ball  AmImui  1.4«lunr  la  Cekmhil  Hhtory  >i  Oilort. 

With  Mat*.       Demj  Svo. 

Events  in  Saath  AfricA  have  brouf{hl  home  lb«  org«nt  i)«ed  of  tome  knowMs* 
o(  ColonUt  Coiti^itiiiionii)  Hiiitot>-.  sni)  Although  Ihi;  book  U  r>riRurilT  isWicU 
ion  those  who  are  taLinK  up  the  speci&I  subject  of  th«  Evolution  of  Cmnaduii  SS- 
l^overnment  in  Ibe  Hii^tory  School  at  the  Universiiy  of  Oxford,  a  wider  pablic.  lx>t 
in  Gicsu  Briuiiii  nnd  the  Dominicm.  will  wolcontc  a  voluine,  which  daddmi 
the  succc»i^'c  steps  ibai  led  Id  the  iDiroduction  of  tespooaible  Koreriuneei.  andlhl 
conflict  of  claahlng  which  rewhvd  in  the  acceptAoce  of  the  Ucral  priodple 

Id  this  work  evil)  be  lound,  with  an  tntFcauctton  and  CKpluMitocy  (wto,  tt> 
leading  tpc«ch«snji<j  despatches,  which  illusimicthc  cvolationof  Canadian  aunnoBT. 
including,  amoiigi^i  olh«i-  mntviinl.  the  moM  im^rtant  orattona  apon  the  QuatM 
Act,  the  Speeches  of  riti  and  Fox  on  the  CorHiitmioiut]  Acl,  the  aiticbos  ot  tiM 
LegbJaiive  Couoal  of  UpperCanaJa  upon  Lord  Durham'*  report,  corrapeadaa 
ra^Mcting  raKponuble  Kovomment  boiwcen  the  Dniiih  Sacratsries  of  Sitta  uf 
Bucceniv*  Govvnors  oi  Canada,  and  (h«  chief  speeches  Biade  In  tbe  CaMdin 
Fkrliament  in  1865  wiih  lettard  to  Confederation. 


MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP. 

By  Major  LEONARD    DARWIN. 

Adiboc  of  "UunlcipBl  Trak"  oad  "UiaiMalllMai." 
Cnraw  8t<o. 
l-our  I  j5ctuTe*  delivered  at  Harvard  UnivCTsity  discussing,  in  a  popular  i 
iho  AilvftniiigiA  and  diMdvantKKCit  of  Municipnl  Ownerihip,  as  Municipal  Tiabl 
called  in  the  United  Stain. 


MR. 


A  CHEAl'EK    KIMTION  OF 

A,    C.    BENSON'S    BOOKS. 

THE     HOUSK    OF    QUIET.     An  Autobiography.     Third  Ediuw. 
ftn  Introduction.     Squaro  D«niir  Svo.     St.  nol. 

THK    I'HRKAD    OF    GOLD.      A   New  Edition,  wHb  an  InlrodKCira 
Square  Demy  Svo,    5s  nel. 


REDCOAT    CAPTAIN 

A    STORY    OH   'THAT   COUSTRV." 

BY  ALFKBU  OLLIVANT, 

Aalhor  ol  "  l/wil  IMi."  "  Dumjr,"  el& 

WifA  mnilrolioMS  by  W.  Graham  Kobertsok.     S^nwre  Demy  9w     u. 

IJuaaut 

Readers  of  "Owd  Bob"  and  "  Danny"  will  rocoRnite  ih&l  Mr.  Otlivani sUnA* 
In  a  class  bj-  himseU.  Ttio  originahiy  o(  the  subjects  be  chooses  and  of  hit  ncthi^ 
of  treating  them  are  all  his  own.  and  this  book  is  an  excorsiea  in  a  regkm  «hicP 
baa  never  been  touched  before. 


THE  DEATH    OF    VIRGIL. 

A    I>BAMATIC    NARRATIVE. 

BY   T.   H.  WARHBN,  M,A.,  Hon.  D.C.U. 

Anaor  of  "Bf  Sm«ni  Su«."  mc 

Cnm^  Svo.      ^.  net. 


A    BOOK   OF   SAINTS   AND   WONDERSi 

.ACCOKtUNG   TO  THE  OLD  WRITINGS   AND  THE  MEMORV  OF 
PEOPIJJ  OF  IRELAND. 

BY    I.ADY     GREGORY. 

Author  e4  "Cnchulmi  of  Molnlwmnr,"  "Cod*  *»J  Rifling  Mdo,"  tu 

CrKKm  Soo,     ig.  net.  (Jnclwl. 

••••*■•••••*•«••••• 

THE    VIGIL    OF    BRUNHILD. 

A   NAHKATIVK    POKM.    IM    BLANK    VURSK. 
BY    FRBDKRIC   MANNING. 

8vfl. 

Tlw  name  of  Bruntiild  raiws  memories  ftf  tragedy,  o(  her  riv&lry  wifli  *t 
mardcRMis  Frtnii^gonile.  luiO  of  facr  crnel  dealh  by  wild  hone»  Bui.  iboo^ibti 
ona  of  th«  Krn-ticM  fiKurac  in  early  French  htsfory,  sh«  has  dovm-  boeo  otltfanUt 
solar  as  It  knowD,  in  Englbh  poetrr:  nor  lias  she  rcoelved  the  haaouribi 
deserves  fmm  hci  ov>n  coiintfTmen. 

la  t)ih<  porm  i)ie  aiiilior  refrains  from  any  seniailOMl  description  oCbvad 
Bmnliilil  ill  rcptcKntctl  «s  eikiiit;  an  aocount  of  her  lite  and  of  Us  btgb  poUol 
ium!i  ill  lilAnli  vcne  of  a  liigh  siandArd.  which  b  wotlh)-  at  bcr  loraantk  ltl«  mJ^ 
bcc  coloured  hi»tOl)'- 

•■■■***»■>* ** ■ «  * .*• 

LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF 
VITTORIO     CARPACCIO. 

BylluUul'refaaorCllSTAVl.UDWlCaadProreMorPOMPRO  MULMKNTl 
Trmnilaied  hr  R.  H.   HOBART   OUST. 

AmbM  M  ''Glvwini  Anionto  Bmii." 

With  nuiHtrous  tllimlrations  in  Piiologravure  tnut  Hal/-ltme. 
Small  Folio.     £2  IZj  td. 

To  the  student  of  art  and  to  tke  tourist  alike  the  luune  of  Carpacdo  codio'" 
up  visivni  of  pomp  sixl  splendoar  :  (h«  legemja  of  martyr  and  iiaini  loM  *i|p** 
the  lavish  dfsplay  ai  colour  and  d«tftJl  so  characirriuic  of  Venice,  th*  Qoecn  tl  iM 
^Adriatic,  comtnoed  with  a  Ma'i\xii  of  cxprcMlon  that  irretiitibly  arrests  aadlK^ 
h«  spectator's  attention.  A  [{real  debt  of  gratitude  is  Iberefore  due  lo  llw  It** 
fProfenorGuBiav  Lad  win.  ably  seconded  byhisfrieod.  Profenor  Pompeo  Moino^ 
[for  contriliuiinfC  lo  the  an- literature  of  the  world  so  complete  a  picture  of  Wi 
delightful  painier.  A  pathetic  touch  b  added  by  rrofessor  MolmeiUl  is  M 
aSecilonate  tribute  to  his  dcccAMd  friend  and  coadjuior.  who  did  ooi  U**  " 
ncJEive  the  well-merited  reward  of  hta  labours. 


A  NEW  THREE  COLOUR  BOOK. 

A    HISTORY    OF 
BRITISH    WATER-COLOUR   PAINTING. 

A   CHRONOtXWICAl,    LIST  OF  THE   PAINTERS,   WITH    DATES  Ol"   IIIKTII 
AND   DEATH   AND   BWEP   ACCOUNTS   OF  THKIK   LIVKS.  BTC. 

BY    M.    M.    CL'NDALL. 

With  50  CotQHred  llhtttrathns.     4ro.     2U.  net. 

A   CllEAI'    EDITION. 

IE  FRESCOES  IN  THE  SIXTINE  CHAPEL 
IN    ROME. 

BY    EVELYN    MARCH    PHILUPPS. 
With  Uluatrationa.       Crou-it  ^-o.       2a.  6d.  fwl. 


A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

CROWE  AND   CAVALCASELLE*S  HISTORY 
OF   PAINTING 

HISTORY  or   FAINTING    IN    ITAI.V,    UMBRIA,   FLORBNCS  ABID  SIBNA, 
PROU   THE   mo  TO  THE    iGtb   CBNTURY. 

BY    J.    A.  CROWE  aw)   G.    B.    CAVALCASBLLB. 

With  BdiionftI  NoiM  by  LANCTON  DOUGLAS, 
Aoitut  ol "  Pn  AiwaUM."  '■  A  HIBBry  cf  Suaa."  ho. 

Six  Volumes.     With  upuiards  of  ZOO  iltustrationt.     Square  Demy  8vo. 
lis.  tut  each  Vol. 
VOL.     I — EARur  Christian  Art.  ( 

VOL.    //—Giotto  and  thk  Giott«»qum.  J  ""v  ready. 
VOL.  //f— T)ie  Sjrnesr  School. 

VOL.  IV — F1.0REKTINE  Paintsrs  or  nn  Quattrocbhto. 
VOL.    V— Later  SiBxees  amd  Umbriaks. 
VOL.  VI — Fi^rrntine  Paistbbs  of  tub  Cinqorcbjito. 
■•**•***•**••••*«•• 

PILLOW    LACE. 

A    rUALTICAI.    IIAM'IIUUK. 

ItBUZABETll  MINCOFF,  Fk.D..  and  MARG ARBT  S.  MARRIAGE,  M.A. 

With  Fifty  Patterns  and  lUuslraliona  by  Ernrst  Marriage. 

Uedium  8m.      ]3i.  net.  [Ju^l  out. 

^Tiis  Attractions  op  Lace-Making — MieTORiCAj.  Svumarv— Tools — 
VlTTtRx-UARi so — Thrrai>— The  Varieties  of  Pillow  Lace — Russian  Lace 
HtoiciioN  Lace— MALimwANuCLUMc  Ij^cr— Plaited  Lacb— Saxon  Lace^ 
WMi  BiRLioG BAf II V— Index  axp  Glossary. 


INDIAN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING. 

II-msTKATED    HY    TYPICAL    MASTER  PI  KCKS. 

Wtib  an  Bxplinaiion  of  iheir  Mocivc*  and  Ideahby  E.  B.  HAVBLL,  AJLCA 

Hiaci  pit  oJ  Iha  School  of  An  nut  KMpwof  lt«  r iiiiil  flu  rillM|.  fil— in. 

Pillow  al  lb*  CkloDIU  Univanlij  -, 
Auihcc  of  '•  Benare*.  the  Sicrcd  Ckr,"  "A  DooJbMh  W  A(M Mrf  1^ Ta^,' «e 

IVifJi  ColourtJ  and  Motiochrwne  lltustratioMt.     ftoyat  Aw.     f2  2>.  mT 

In  (bis  boob  Mr.  Havpll  giv«  the  results  of  many  >-cars  Utidy  of  ImUmFI* 
An.  for  which  lie  has  had  exceptional  opitortaniliei  as  Principal  of  th*  Gom— 
School  of  Art.  ami  Ki-epei  n[  Die  Art  Gall«i7  in  Calcuiu.  H*  dnh  witli  tha  nbitf 
(rom  the  aniHic.  noi  thr  anrhiroloKicail  stutdpoint.  Mr.  Mnmtv  bdlBvnlfaai  A 
book  wilt  tanlt  a8  a  tlandard  authority  on  Indian  Fine  Art,  and  taka  the  uaw  fin 
in  thii  nubjcct  an  Fergnwoa's  Hbiory,  of  wliitJi  )ic  ia  about  to  pt)bli)li  a  rtiaad 
Edition,  docs  in  Architectinv. 


THE    ARTS    IN    EARLY    ENGLAND. 

BY    G.    BALDWIN    BROWN.    .M.A., 

W*tMa  Prol«MM  at  Fin*  Am  In  tb«  Unlvwtltr  at  BdlabMlh. 

VOL.  ni— THE  DECOR.\TIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PEBIOO 

Thb  volnmc  will  embrace  a  notice  of  tlii'  objects,  mostly  of  (be  plcaa  ()kL 

loundin  An^iluSaAoa  t[fav«a :  of  tb«  An^lo  Saxon  house  in  its  form,  fittinct  mJ 

I  decoration :  of  coins,  and  of  tlie  various  artiilic  products  connected  tnih  Ck))d 

Mife  aful  with  Chridian  worihip.      I.'ndct  ihc  lost  heading   uill  lie  Includnl  ami 

croAMs  and  oth«r  stonea,  illuminated  MSS..  cecleriaiiical  embroidm-,  A«  .  Ac 

With  lllustratiotis.     Royal  Bvo.       Vols.  I  and  II  alrtuiiy  pubiukni. 

HOUSE    DECORATION    AND    REPAIRS. 

A   PRACTICAL  TRBATISK    FOR    ItOVSBIIOl.DBXS.   CBAFTSMRN.  AMATEUIS  >y^ 
OTIIUKS  INTBRHHTBD  IN   HOltS£    PROPK.KTV. 

BY  C.   ORLANDO  LAW.   M.S.A. 

With  many  tltuuralioMs.     Sijuare  Demy  floe,    6c.  tut.     \Jiul  M* 

Thiabooh  is  a  novelty,  inaamncbas  il  is  the  first  work  bitfaerlopublialiedoMik 

wbile  *v|{|t«tin|;  ticlicmcs  tor  decoration  applicable  to  every  dcparUnMit  of  oam'l 

-or  tovm  bouBctf—from  collaga  to  mansion— also  «3t|>Iala»  in  fulMt  detail  ibepttf 

[methods  oi  rarr^-in^  out  the  actual  work,  and  ttbulMa  ibe  net  coal  of  thenn^ 

nateritdK.     In  effect,  it  will  enable  the  amateur  craftmaa  to  nndvtak*  Wi  E*" 

, ilivQ  work,  while  thote  who  lock  either  the  inclination  or  leWtira  10  beEOV 

ntcluol  workmen,  will  be  placed  in  a  posidon  to  «ug|,'esi  ilie  ways  and  tneuis.  aad^ 
thai  thtar  individual  iileaji  are  properly  executed. 

Tbc  aocompan>-inK  coinplctc  serin  of  pen  and  ink  drmwinics  depict  ox^^Q 
iplain  itic  dlfleicnt  ircaimenu  specified,  vat'uable  blots  arc  given  ana  pcolMlW' 
ets  revcali-d  ivitli  regard  to  JDlnciy,  ptasterin);,  tainmork,  wall  oattnt^ 
Jiangin^  and  chattels  generally,  in  fact  none  of  tbc  hundred -and -one  detaib  *>(> 
go  towanl*  completing  the  ndomment  of  the  housn  tire  omiiicd,  while  CMMdiM  ^ 
every  consiilntional  defect  are  pn»crtbed. 


'n 


AN  ABRIDGED   EDITrON. 

CRIPPS'    OLD    ENGLISH    PLATE. 

BY   PERCY    MACQUOID. 
With  MnmeroM  UlHSlrationa.     Ltirgt  Crou-n  fco.     6*.  net. 

*♦•••♦•♦•*•*♦•• • *** 

THE    GARDEN    BEAUTIFUL. 

HOME   WtKJDS  ANU    HOME   1-ANI>SCAPK5. 

BY   W.    ROBINSON, 
Aaihor  <4  '  t>a|IUi  Rmom  CarJa,"  tte. 

vpttk  HHgraviHgt  oh  Wood      Demy  Svo.      7t.  6d.  net.      [Just  out. 
AN    ENGUSH    TRANSLATION    OF 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  ABBE   L.   DUCHESNE. 

Dctny  (too. 

Tl)i3  dnporiant  Hiuory.  vbicit  Itu  bcKi  wl  as  a  lot-book  for  ihc  Arcbtnsbop'* 
Diflaaa,  has  talheito  only  b««n  available  in  tbv  otigiiiiJ  Th«  kntbur  ia  well 
h^<n  in  EnttUntl  for  (be  tDler«*t  fa«  bu  tbown  on  Ibe  subject  oi  Anclican  of<l«n 
nl  fat* opiiuoA*  OB  liiilonul  qnei.ti«M  i»  abcoluwly  inuiwonhy  and  belpdil. 


MURRAY'S   NEW 
DICTIONARY    OF    THE    BIBLE. 

Edited  by  fhe  Hcv.  WILLIAM    C.    PIBKCY. 

IfifJii  Illustrations.  Plans  and  Colourtd  Maps.        Medium  Sue. 

Ir.  lifiirray  has  [ot  some  time  hod  ibis  ivork  in  pteparation,  and  hopes  shortly 
bliab  it  in  one  volamc,  AltI>ou|{h  similar  tn  liio  and  icope  U>  Sir  Witiinm 
k*i  w«ll-k»(n«n  Conciftc  Bible  iJiction&ry,  it  will  be  pracbcaUy  a  new  uroric, 
r  in  character,  bat  bcued  on  all  the  fno«i  recent  dbeov«nes  of  leholanhlp  and 
Toearch. 
'  of  ih«  leading  bHhops.  profemots.  Echotan,  aad  >cl>ooinia<tten!  havn  b««R 
Vua\ioA  m  (Cganl  to  ibe  object  ol  ibis  work  and  the  Ri»t  eHici«nl  means  o( 
"batng  that  object,  and  ha\r  cxprcned  their  approval  of  the  tinder lak inn. 

The  DJciionaiy  will  be  illiisintied  and  will  coniain  many  new  fcaluro,  details  of 
"^  win  be  publisbcd  in  due  cuurac. 


A    REVISED    AND    CHEAP    EDrTION. 

CONTKNTIO    VERITATIS. 

BSSAYK   IN    CONSTHUCTIVK   THEOLOClf. 

BY   SIX   OXFORD   TUTORS. 

Dctuy  Hi-o.     is.  net. 

CONTENTS:— I.  T»K  ULTiyATB  Baws  or  Thbww.  by  lh«  Rm.  H. 
Rashdall.  D  Litl..  D.C.L..  Fellow  And  Tutor  o(  New  Collet;^  and  rmchd  ■> 
Liiicolii's  Ion — II.  Tmk  rKusiw  o»  Chiiisst.  Iiy  ih<-  I(c\  W  K.  I«ot.  Dfj 
L««ijr  Maif!W«t  l^olesaor  of  Divinity.  CambridKc.  fonncrly  fdlow  ol  Ilert** 
College.  0»Io«l,— III-  Tiir.  Teaching  op  Christ,  by  tl»c  R<:v_  H.  L  ViH*. 
M.A,.  Vicc-Prindpal  o(  Si  Edmund  Hall  —  IV.  The  ItanAHEST  Ri" 
GtOL'ft  Valub  of  tub  Olo  TcsTAMKtfT,  by  ibc  Re\-.  C  F.  tlVKNCV,  UA. 
F«ltow  and  Lectutw  o(  St,  Joltn's  Coll«K«  —  V.  MorCRN  Ckiticisu  *'" 
THK  Nsw  TE3TAUBKT.  by  lb«  K<v,  W.  C.  AttKK,  ChApliJK-Fel)aw,  Sub- 
RecEor,  and  Lccluivr  in  Theolog)'  and  Hebrew,  oi  Ksctcr  Collef;e — VI  Th' 
CHt'HCtt,  by  ihe  Rov,  A.  ]  Camlvi-K,  M.A,,  Chajdiiin  luid  Lecturer  in  Tbtcki? 
Komwilv  Fellow)  of  Unlvuwilv  College.  Rector  of  St  MaHin  aikd  All  S»«">- 
Oslord— VII.    TllK  Sackamrnts,  Ijv  the  Kev.  ITofesuOr  W.   K.  IMCE.  DI' 
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THE    NEW    THEOLOGY    AND    THE    OLD 

RELIGION. 

BY    CHARLRS    (JORR,    D.C.I„.   D.D., 

Dahijp  ol  ISIioiinctulu. 

Croum  Svff.  Sa.  net. 


IN    ORTHODOX  ALTERNATIVE  TO   THE  "NEW  THEOLOGY." 

EMRITUAL    RETURN     OF    CHRIST 
WITHIN     THE     CHURCH. 
_ ... i 


PAFBRS  UN   CHiUiSTUN   THBISM. 

Br  the  Rev.  RICHARD    DE    BARY. 

Cbaptiio  ID  tlie  Exrl  at  Sbiftabury. 

Cnxtn*   SCD.     5c.  fiel- 


IjMt  out 


Chnstianiiy  iiihrniH  from  ihe  New  TeBliunuoE,  nol  only  ila  Religion,  but  alw  a 
(bOid  TIivinlK  view  of  tlie  Unt\'cne  and  of  Haman  Hbtory  culminnlin({  in  Ihc 
fiimi  of  &n  earthly  and  lOcitU  iriumph  of  Etcroal  Juilicc,  wliicli  luc  verj  cioscly 
andaied  wilh  the  ChritliAn  l{<^ligion  itwlf.  Tb«  Spirilu.il  ffdurn  h  a  colloclJon 
,4f  PKMn  «tio«  nuLin  porpow  is  to  show  how  ihts  e^rly  Chhsiiui  Realism  u  in 
ilWI  cnentiatl/  spirlttul.  and  how  its  um  iu  the  Kcligioun  I'hiloiophy  nf 
I  Qrtaianity  would  (jntcfcon  and  vitaliie  faith  in  ths  dogmaK  ol  llie  Church  asd  lake 
mjr  Ibc  (lend  of  the  ciiTTeni  ITagmAtism  and  f^iheisUc  Idealism  which  tend  to 
[imcaChriadanity  to  mere  Cocicepliudiinn. 

THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE. 

Br  th«    Rer.    P.    N.    WAGGBTT. 

01llMiMaMrD(!M.lokn  iluiKvRnRtlBLCowlPTr   Anibot  of  "TteKaljiBudivML" 

CrwH  8vo. 


I 
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E  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.   JOHN. 

THE   OBEEX  TEXT  REVISELl,  WITH  A   REVISED  BMCLISH  VERSION 
AND  NUTLS 

By   the  Ute   B.    F.   WESTCOTT,   D.D., 

Lord     ubop  of  Dtaboifi^ 


2  Voti 


Dtmy  9vo. 


For  many  year»  before  his  death  the  late  tii«bop  of  Durham  had  been  cnxxged 

!%iinon  of  the  Greek  Text  ol  the  Oospel  accoTding  lO  St.  John,  wilh  Notes. 

iderablc  pail  of  the  Notes  arc  thoe>c  which  already  iVP^bt  in  the  Speaker's 

.iQlxry,  but  these  haiv  been  roviml  and  enlarged.     Tbc  work  i>  edited  by 

lb«  Kiliop's  Mm,  tbc  Rer,  A.  Wcatcott.  Rector  of  Cnyke.  Ifaoiogwold. 


r 


VIRGIL'S    MESSIANIC    ECLOGUE. 

ITS    MliANISC,    (XX'ASION    AXO   SOURrKS. 

TlirM    Stndie*    by    the    Rev.    JOSEPH     H.     MAYOR.    Uit.  D.. 
W.  WARDE  FOWLEf*,  and  ProTowr  B.  S.  CONWAY,  LiU.D. 

I  (/w  Text  o/  l/i<  Eelogue  anJ  a  V>:r*i  TraosUUion  by  lYo(,  R.  S.  CONWW. 

Crevn  HfO,         2*.  id.  tut. 


FIRM    FOUNDATIONS. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS  To  RELIGION  AMD  RELICIOOS  EDOCATIOK 
Br    Miw    BIRENE    WIGRAM. 
Crovrm  Bvo. 
PART  I;    HouB  RBLioiouaEm/CATioK—FiRST  Pi^I^cll■ul•— SeocwiwS 

THE   SC'RtPTIIKEii  —  ThE  MlKISTKY   Of  JeSI'S  CHRIST — TME  HoLV  CATMOLK 

CiitmcH— TiiE  AposTLiiit'  CxBBD — TiiK  Catkchisji — CoKriRMATiod— Holt 

COMMI'MON. 

PART  II :   The  HtSToicr  of  the  Hiiumivrs  im  tiih  Ot-o  Tcstaueki- 

Tub  Life  of  Chkist— The  Ckubch  of  Ciixiot.  "Tuk  Samb  yesrcuMt. 

To-day  amd  roH  ErEK." 

(■••••••••••••••••■I 

NEW  VOLUME    IN  THE    PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE  SERIES- 

HEREDITY. 

BY  J.   ARTHUR  THOMSON. 
Kaa'us  Profouot  ol  Maintsl  Solssev  in  thi  l.'ti<v*ratt*o!  Ab«nlMn;   AntliDt«f  "TIm  Siadril 

AnioMl  Ufe-'- 

With  Coloured  and  other  I  tlu  si  ml  tons.     Large  Crown  Hvo.    7s  6^.  wt 

THERAPEUTICS    OF   THE    CIRCULATION. 

By  Sir  T.    LAUUKU    BRUNTON.   M.D.,   LUU..   P.R.8., 

Aiubor  of "  lIuulUKik  i>l  l'tuiio*Mto<E>>  M*U:[M  &Co4ioa  aud  ttsmugaMiat." 

•**r**t**i*** •••••• 

NEW   VOLUMES    IN 

THE    WISDOM    OF   THE    EAST    SERinS. 

BRAHMAKNOWI-EDGR:  An  Omlmc  of  iW  Philosophy  oflbt 
Vedanta.  As  net  (onli  by  the  CiMniinbivlii  ttnl  by  SankAin.  lit  l-T> 
Dakkktt.  M.A..  LJii.D..  Profvsur  of  Suufait  at  Uiuvanti)r  CoUs^ 
London.    2a.  net. 

THE  SAYINGS  OP  CONFUCIirS.  A  new  Traoslaiioa  ol  «* 
Cnnruciaa  AittJecta  with  Ininxlucttnii  mii)  Noiea  by  Llo^fEl.  Giles.  HA 
(Odon,).  AwitlAni  in  the  DepadnKnl  of  Oricnbl  Boohinnd  Manincdlit'' 
the  Ittitikli  Museum.     2t.  net. 

ARABIAN  WISDOM.  5«I<»:iion(  mxI  TTAoilwiona  from  tb«  Ante  I? 
John  Wobtabbt.  M.U.     U  act.  i/iutorf 

CITY     AND     GUILDS     OF    LONDON     INSTITUTE. 

DEl-ARTMENT     OF    Ti;CHNOtX)CY. 

REPORT    ON    THE    WORK    OF    THE 
DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    SESSION    1906-7. 

9».  nri.  IJiut  rwis- 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE   SERIES, 

A   COURSE   roR   SCHlXir^S   AND   Cnr.l.KCES. 
BY     E.    W.    EDMUNDS.     M.A.,     B.Se., 

Hd  P.   SPOON8R,    B.A., 

Dinicloi  oi  Edncaticm  ftit  Botlfuiibiliin. 

Siory  of  English  Literature  i«  completed  in  three  voliunes:  Co  «tcb  of 
I  added  three  Graduated  Retiding  nooks.  cotnpoMd  of  oxiracis  of  cuScietii 
E'U  eiMUe  a  student  to  (orm  x  <air  estimate  of  the  Atilhora.    Onlj-  enough 
an  in  itiven  to  removu  obscurity.     Tlie  Etcaxling  Boolcii  arc  concentric— i.«.. 
«cli  oootaiiu  ui  entirely  difierent  set  of  extracts. 


THE   STORY   OF   ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


7AnK  Votutnes.     3s.  fiti.  each. 
}£..      I — The  Ei.i2abktham  Period.  lUS-1625. 


[Ready. 


)/.,      11—ThK  SttVXNTItKMTH  AND  EtGIITSRNTII  CRNTURIBS,  1625-1780. 

[RMJy. 
JL.  Ui— The  Niheteenth  CEnrtiRV,  1780-1860.  [In  prtjuiration. 


LADINGS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


I.    THE  ELIZABETHAN   PERIOD.    ISS8— I62S. 

JUHIOK   COURSIt.      2S.  fill. 
Iktcruediatb  COt'llSX.     2f.6ii. 
Skkior  Coursb.    3s.  fid. 


IRtady. 
i.Ret)dy. 
[Rfody. 

TKHNTH  AND  BICHTBBNTH  CENTURIBS.  162S-l?8ft, 
JtiMiOR  Cot;R8B.    lt.e>.l.  [ReaJy. 

iKTCRUEIltATK  COVRBR,      2t.  6d.  [R<aJy. 

Sbmior  Course.    3t.  Cd.  IRtaJf. 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY,    178»-i8M. 

JUNIOK  CouKsK.     2*.  6d.  Unpre^raticn. 

Ihtbrhediate  Col'xhe.     3s.  6d.  [InprctHf ration. 

Sekior  Course.    3s.  6a.  [Im  prtparatUm 


III. 


til    Course — Vea    >Iigber    ElemenKuy    Schoals.    I'reparalory    School* 
iTtns).  Lower  Forms  in  Secotidary  Schools,  ttnd  Evening  Schools. 

IxTERH SPIATB  COURSE — For  Middle  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools.  Pupil 
TtKben.  and  Higher  Evening  Schools. 

SCNIOR  Course — For  the  Higher  Form*  of  S«coDcUry  School*,  Teachers  ii 
Tisintng,  Untvtnity  Eitfnunn  Stuitcntn,  and  Univoriity  l'ni]«rgnuluatei 


STORIES  SELECTED  FROM  THE 
HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  TO  THE  KEVOLUTION. 

rOK    CHILDREN. 

Br  ibe  late  Rt.  Htm.  JOHN   WILSON  CROKRR,    M.P. 

Illustrated  by  31   Woottciitt. 

This  booh  must  be  funitUx  to  cnany  people,  now  of  middle  b^io.  ai  Ooq  oI  lb: 
early  (rtcci)]*  of  ilietr  yootli.  Il  bad  it  very  laiK*  circulation  durinK  Av  ctHt 
p&rl  and  miJdU  of  ui«  19ih  Ceniory,  aiwl  i»  oav  oil«n  asl(6d  Tor,  but  <epv 
&re  almost  unprncnrablc.  It  i»  b*ing  reprinted  with  th«  original  woodcnti  aiuf 
WajTan's  draurinRB. 

*  « •« ••«*««••«•***■ « 

DER   NEUE   LEITFADEN. 

THE  STUDENTS  FIRST  CEMUAN  BOOK. 

BY   L.   M.   DE  LA   MOTTB  TISCHBROCK. 

MoiUn  Lwigwce  UutM  la  tbe  Uodem  S<bctA.  BmUotiS. 

This  i>  a  book  on  modern  linn,  desixoecl  lo  inlroduc*  tiic  boKiniMr.  bjr  dlrtf 
mtihodi.  to  tbeoBsy  ludencandinK  o[  Connan  anibors.  opedallr  thow  who  "Hii 
on  icchnical  mbjecis.  Care  haa  been  taken  to  enmire  an  accurate  gratuidMtfiia 
Kranimar,  which  may  too  caaily  be  aaificvd  to  readineu  and  flasacr- 


LIMEN. 

A     FIBST     LATIN     BOOK. 

BY  W.  C   PLAMSTBAO  WALTERS,  U.A.. 

Cliniaal  UtMaioM  in  Kinc'a  CoOm,  L«>d«n ;  t»nn4dy  Hatts  in  OuUt '«  CoOcaik  VJ 
TVtmiiiwof  iW*  Owttgri  AnocUllon- 

tMi  R.  S.  CONWAY,  Uit.D., 

«(L»liiiliitlicUBtvtnit*alUuichcaWT^  fanaerir  Fellow  at  Ganrllte  «m1  Cata Ctlkt*' 
CuBbiMm :  ViM-PMridaM  of  ih*  Cbakal  AtriHbn. 

Extract  /roiH  th<  Prt/acc  ; — "  We  have  tried  to  provida  the  Gramtnatical  Sugfc 
ol  a  three  or  (uer  years'  Course  for  boys  who  bcfiia  Lntiti  when  tbey  arc  about  elc«*a 
ycartold  ,  And  alto,  if  soin«o[theeiierci*e«  be  ocniilcd.  •  two  yean'  Courwfor  IbtM 
who  canroi  he^n  till  thirteen  or  fourteen  In  either  caw  we  mean  our  Limf* 
nark  what  uaed  to  be  called  the  Kourdi  Form  Standard — in  other  vfonb,  Ia  emtfc 
the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  average  school  tomatiiculaleinany  KntiOi  llniveniif. 
so  far  OS  Latin  is  concerned:  and  lo  fit  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in  alacK*  Khool  lobw 
a  mora  specialiied  course  of  CUnics.  In  order  lo  make  this  paniUc,  we  bne 
sacrificed  a  good  deal  of  lumber — informaiion ,  thai  ift.  relotiaf  to  all  thai  tk  abnonMl 
and  aniuuaJ  in  Accidence  and  Syntax,  but  we  vcatuKtohopc  itiai  we  haw  saorJAce' 
□olhinx  cUc.     .     .     ." 


« 


CRAPiir 

fTOKr 

.mc8 

4TAKV  AND  Naval 

iVCL  ANO  AOVIiATUKli    - 
'AMD  ARCIt.COLOCV 

TIT 

«LS  AND  BKIXSS  LBITRBS- 


Biography. 
JE  LIl'E  AND    LETTERS   OF  SIR  JAMES 

IRAHAM,  1792-1861.  First  Urd  of  the  Admiralty  in  ilie 
[jnistricft  of  [>ord  Grey  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Home  Sccrclai'y 
t  llie  Adminislration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  Charles  Stuart 
'arkcr.  Ediior  of  Life  of  Sir  Robert  I'ccl."  With  Portraits  atid 
ther  Illustrations.     2  Vols,     Demy  Svo.     24s,  net, 

"  Mr.  r&rl«T's  pr«Miil  latioun  Jcsorvc  the  same  beort]-  cotnmendalion  ibat  wiu 
rded  lo  his  previous  ochicvvmcDl.  As  in  tbc  caK  of  P««l,  so  in  (b«  cam:  of 
lAOi,  ho  ha«  enlmrgnd  our  knowledga  of  (hs  li(n«  And  comcied  our  «MimAto 
«  Mini»t»," — Sfyfetalor. 

"GrAham  was  a  man  whow  liFe-siory,  bawH]  on  authoritative  documeoM. 
ed  wrilitig.  and  liavinj{  bcea  entmittcd  to  ihe  author  of  a  capital  biography  of 
l<A«rt  Pc«l,  tbat  lifa-itory  n  heie  preseated  in  a  way  whicli  will  command  tha 
XI  of  all  atudeots  of  nin«teeotli  century  political  biitory." — Daity  TtUeroph. 


Biography — continued. 

CHARLES  JAMIlS  FOX.  A  CmmcMUcy  ..II  hii.  LI 
and  Oianictcr.  By  Walter  Savage  Laniior.  lulttcd  by 
Stephen  aWhcelcr.  Willi  I'hou>giavurc  Portrait.  Demy  xm 
\h.  net. 

"No  nsuter  ol  diacriniinnHtm  cvi  Iny  Die  volume  Kcid«  without  fccltni;  Uui 
di»tH(e  ■■«  citravaicAncB  and  occaMonal  pcrvcniiy,  it  is  Ibu  pradiici  or^  noblaj 
ma^tDificenil)-  endowed  iutellecl.' — The  Atherurum. 

CAPFAIN    JAMES    COOK,    R.N.,    F.R.S.,  '  tv 

CircuinnavigaUir."     By  Arthur  KilKon.     Wiih  Maps  and  Ilhatn- 

tions.     Ucmy  8vo.     iSs.  iici. 

"As  lIiB  outcome  of  hts  indepenilcni  tnuihod  and  LitdamioiK  nMudi. llr. 
KitMD  U  abt«  (o  piewiit  a  vivid,  cotnpltrte.  and  umjuesiioaably  accuraie  imiiiini 
of  the  immortal  nnviRaior's  cnrcni.  wbkh  iIisoA-ni  to  \ie  welconied  i»  a  wodliroi'' 
itcr^iccabtc  addition  lo  ihc  lilcntnrc  of  exploration" — The  World 

GEORGE    CRARBE    AND    HIS    TIMES. 

Rene  tluchon,  I^eciurer  in  English  Liiei'nturc  ai  tlie  Fsaillj^j 
l.etlcrs  of  the  lJiiiviT.iity  of  Nancy.     Translated   by  Fr 
Clarke.     With  Portrait.     Demy  Svo.     15s.  ucl. 

"An  cictilkitt  irjLii!>lfttioii  of  it  by  Mr.  Prcdcricb  Clvhc  has  Ixcn  tuutJ^ 
Hr.  MuiTiiy,  who  tliui  continU'M  tlie  bercditaiy  oonooxionol  hie  1iou»c  wilK  Cntte 
ll  is  HBliafMtorr  lo  be  atlc  to  uty  that  the  work  could  not  be  better  doM  At 
tranvUtor'n  Liit;litili  baa  no  taal«  of  triLnflniion  about  it.  U  rvuuJ!t  liLu  tui  onfii^ 
worli.  And  even  thoi«  who  ordinnrily  avoid  iranilatioti^  m»y  In  ihii  caw  jiw 
Mr  Clarke  to  hi*  nrigiiuU  :  for,  of  coutse,  in  the  important  mailer  of  auoiaiiml^ 
rwplacrviM,  Huchon's  prose  r^nderii^j*  by  Crabbo't  own  ifBtwi,"— tJic  "  T«"W* 
Literary  Supplement. 

SIR    CHARLES    J.    F.    BUNBURY.      Edited  by 

Mrs.  Henry  Lyell.  With  an  Inlrnduclinn  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  C.U.,  G.C.S.I.  With  Punraiis.  i  Vols.  DcmySm 
30s.  net. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury  wtoi  a  dis-tinguithed  tnember  o(  Soclvty  aiKlaaiBMi- 
plished  botanist  aod  KsologiKi  ilurinR  ibe  middta  and  later  part  of  the  XIX  CcnWy 
These  volumei  contain  his  UiariM  anil  loiters  to  his  Family,  lo^eiher  wild  nxb 
of  hiK carreiipoodencc  with  Sir  Chartcs  Lyel),  rnntnliceacea  of  cmiDent  BunoJta 
day.  of  his  lite  in  I.ondon,  of  his  travels,  etc. 


GEORGE    CANNING    AND    HIS    TIMES. 

Political   Study.      By  J.    A.    R.    Marriott.     WiUi    PbftraiL 

Cheap  Hditinii.     2s,  6d  net. 

"  An  •SMltent  pi«ceof  •*iotV."^'Vork*hir*  Past. 

"An  ablaesfay.     .     .     .     HMvier  worlcs  on  Canning  extsi ;  bai  aenil 
gulshed  1^  a  truer  insight  into  his  characler'—Siratsmaii. 


Biography — continued. 


TEY     HURBHRT.    LORD    MKRRERT    OF 

A.     By  Lord  Slanniore.    3  Vois.    Willi  Funraii^  aiid  mhor 
itrations.    Demy  Svo.    34s.  net. 


I    DUKE    OF    ARGYLL, 

Ihc  Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll. 


timiioiis.     2  Vols.     Mtxlium  8\"o. 


1823-1900.      Rdi.cJ 

\Vilh  Portraits  and  utiicr 
36s.  net. 


LTKE  IN  HIS  HOME.  By  FricdHch  Augmt 
jssler.  Authorized  Translaiion  by  Mrs.  C  li.  Barrett- 
mard.  With  an  Intrnduclion  by  (General  l-ord  Mcthiicn. 
I1  Illusiratioiis.     Deriiy  Svo.     6s.  net. 

dianniii}!  piuiirc  sketched  by  a  devoted  odnDirer  of  the  simple  life  and  habil3 
ou  KiMict  whose  eoaius  Imlpictl  m  powerfully  in  UyioK  tlio  foucuSallon  of  the 
German    Unipiiv.  .     .     Tlie  volumv    iii  Allvd   witli    nuuiy   deliKhilul 

K>  of  (he  manner  ni  life  lie  lod  in  the  tsccluiion  of  his  fatnilv  circle. — 
L  tttviop  0/  Heviexn. 

Fen  and  CARDINAL.  A  Memoir  nr  Ai.«c  of 
itn'a.  and  of  her  Kclation!*  willi  Cardinal  Maxarin.  By  Mrs. 
Iquhnun  Grant.  Author  of  "'ITie  Frencli  Noblesse  of  the  XVIII 
itury,''  etc.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  Sva.    12s.  ucL 

I  LIFE  OF  ISABELLA  BIRD  (Mrs.  Bishop). 

MisK  Anna  M.  Stoddart.      'Iliiid    Ittiprcssioii.      Willi  Put- 
ts, Maps  and  other  JlliisiPatioiis.     Demy  Svo.     18s.net. 

live  you  ever  been  liikon  inio  n  iitiiUu  by  ui  artist  to  look  ai  the  poilrait  of 
id.  and  be«n  deligbted  and  surpnwd  by  th«  Hkcnew?  This  is  oxacily 
ill  hap;>cD  to  the  friends  of  Mrs  lil^hop  who  read  Mi»  Siodtlarts  life  of  h«r. 
,  hiisi  SloddaiT  bus  potirayed  for  n».  aa  hv  could  liavo  done,  the  uncinblB 
lUooi  laind  of  Ibo  feeble  body,  the  loving  and  broadeniiiK  soul,  and  the  wide 
jIaiilluDptc  charity  of  Isabella  Bird  BuJiop." — Dlackvm>d'i  Magasine. 


riNGS  OF   AN  OLD 

LICITOR.      By  Sir  John 

an*.  S«coad  ImprcsHon,  Square 
&^o.    Ss.  oei.- 

JOGRAPIIS.  Biograpliical 
th««of  Garrick.Mncready.  Kachel 
Baroa  Stockmar.  By  Sir  Tbeo- 
M»nin.K.C,B.  WIUi  i'onraiu 
y  Svo.    12s.  Del. 


THE    LIFE  OF  THOMAS 
MASTERMAN    HARDY, 

with  »ome  Aceouni  of  his  Cf>mmili». 
Charles  BuUen  and  Mciity  DiRby,  By 
A.  M.  BnMdley  mad  R.  G.  Bart«l<K, 
M.A.  Wilht'ortraiUaodotliArlllw 
trations.     Demy  S\-e.     15s.  net. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF    SAMUEL    SMILES. 

Kditcd  by  Thoaus  Maokay.  Wiib 
i'ortrail».     Deny  Svo.     15s.  del. 
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Mr.  MurTay*s  Recent  PubltcaticHS, 


History, 


AN    INTRODUCTORY    HISTORY    OF    ENC 

l^VND.  Vol,  II,  From  Uic  BcfiUminfi  of  Uic  RciRn  »f  Henry  Vn 
to  the  Rcsloration.  t66o.  By  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  FeDow  M 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo,     Ss. 

"There  Is  ao  doabt  iMl  tl  witi  take  ilx  pUce  33  one  of  the  bw  popdlf 
interprcUilionx  of  Gnjtli^h  himnrf  that  wa  pomtm.  ...  In  Mr.  PlottMri 
hands  itic  sioiy  bocomcs  of  rAsciDatioi;  Lntenai.  Old  ud  yotxaift  ftJike  attooU  mi 
the  chaplcra  in  whicb  h«  ilocnbca  tlie  mgn  n(  Henry  Vlll.  the  triumpfa  d 
Ulizab«()).  and  Ibe  ideals  of  Ccomwell.  It  is  impouibic  to  do  so  widiodl  fuiinrt 
fresher  and  mon  vivid  approciuioa  of  tbc  spirit  of  tbe  times,  u  wwll  u  of  IM 
concrete  avonin  in  whicli  it  Btuufostod  tlMlf." — Rtviewo/  fUvitws. 

VOL.  I — Fkom  the  Earlirst  Tiuks  to  tuk  MiDULK  Aces.  Wllk  Mtft 
Cheaper  Edition,    ii.    Aircadj  publiihtd. 

THE    STORY     OF    FORT    ROYAL.      By  Mn. 

Rnmanes.     Witli  Illustrations.     Demy  Sva     15k.  Det. 

"  tn  ibe  latomitiim  unoont  nf  nulorial  coltecled  by  Hn.  Ronuaai  at 
reco^nixcs  an  tndnaUy  worthy  of  ihe  subject,  aod  (or  wbkh  all  Imenstod  oruoi 
(jul  to  be  grateful." — British  Weekly. 

THE  CHRONICLE  OF  JOCKLIN  OF  BRAKE- 
LONL).  Edited  by  Sir  Ernest  Oarkc,  M.A..  F.S.A.  b 
paper  covers.     Is.  net.     Bury  Pageant  Edition,  1 907. 

THE   BATTLE  ABBEY    ROLL.    With  !»oinc  Awoan 

cif  tlie    Norm.in    Lineages.       By   the    Duchess    of   Clevchnl 

3  Vols.     Small  4to.     48s. 
Mr.  Murray  ttill  tuu  a  few  copies  of  this  work  on  liaod. 

DR.  NIELSEN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY 

IN  THE  XlXih  CENTURY.  Translated,  with  the bclp 
of  others,  by  Arthur  Jumes  Mason,  D.D.  Ucmy  &\-o.  3  VoU. 
24s.  net.  Vol.  I— Introduction,  Pius  VII.  Vol.  II— Leo  XII  to 
Pius  IX. 

"TbcKCMnt  boob  doea,  iodeod,  mpport  (b«  high  ofHiuoa  eipreaaed  by  Dt 
Miuon  in  nit  preface  o^  tlie  spirit  of  soenlific  datacbment,  wormtb  ol  li«an.MJ 
unfjtlling  good  humour,  dixplayed  b^  D&niafa  stvdeBii  ia  tbMr  tbaelo^csl  w 
ItiMoncal  Mudiea." — Church  Timet. 

THE     RISE      AND     EXPANSION     OF    THE 

HKHISH  rJOMINION  IN  INDIA.  By  Sir  Alfrol 
Lyall.  rnurdi  Kditioii,  with  a  new  Oiaptcr  bnntting  Ihe  Ht^l^^' 
duwn  to  1907.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo.     5s.  ntt. 


Mr.  Murray's  Rccenl  Ptibiicaiicfns, 
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History — continued. 

'"WEEK    AT    WATERLOO    IN    1815.     lady  dc 
Laiicoy's   Narrative.      With   I'lioiogravurc  Portraits  and  other 
Illttstrations.     Square  Crown  8vo.     6s.  net. 
All  accoani  of  hour  Lady  d«  Lancey  nnrsed  h«r  husband.  Colonel  Sit  William 
I.  de  I.anoey.  mortally  vnmnded  in  the  great  bailie. 

"A  vuUy   inieroting   btim-an  document.  .     .     W«  ncKxl   not  trouble  to 

^idK  wbete  ^i  WaltAT  Sco<tt  and  Cbarim  Dickens  bave  so  (ervenily  belauded." 

—Daily  Telegraph. 

VOLUMES  OF  THE  INDIAN    RECORDS  SERIES. 

fUBUSHKD  FOR  THK  GOVERNMENT  OF   INnU 


BENGAL  IN  1756.57.    Setoc- 

lion  of  Public  and  Private  Papen 
dealinji  wiih  The  .\ffair^  of  the  British 
in  Bcneal  dunne  <bc  rceiK"  oi  Sin}' 
Dddauls-  _  Bditcdt  with  Notea  nid 
•n  HUtorical  lairoductioo,  by  S,  C. 
Hill.  I^te  OfBccr  in  Charge  of  tlio 
RoconU  o(  lh«  Gov«mrnent  ol  Indi*. 
SV«h.  OemySvo.  12s.  net  each  Vol. 


OLD  FORT  WILLIAM  IN 

BFNGAL.  A  S«l«cuoa  of  Offi- 
cial Documents  iloxling  with  ila 
Hlttory.  Edited  by  C.  K.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  D.Utt..  late  in  Chaj;gs  of  the 
itecoTtlfi  of  Ihe  Govemmeni  of  India; 
Author  of  "  The  Early  .\jiiuiU  of  the 
EnKlixh  in  Bcng*l."  etc.  2  Volf. 
Mwiiiim  8vo      12s,  net  each  Vol. 


"Tbe  6m  liuits  of  a  series  that  protniaes  to  be  no  ndinusiivf  and  aitlboriialtve 
Ihai  Uwre  will  be  no  word  loft  lo  say  of  India,  old  or  new  " — Evening  Statnlurd. 

"To  ihe  care  and  intelliKcncc  and  tunpic  Imowled^e  wiib  which  Mr.  Hill  has 
tmcvted  the  nlitorial  vmrk  eiilrusted  to  biin  it  would  be  diSicnIt  lo  pay  loo  hi)(h  a 
t."~-THt  Heotsman. 


Politics. 

iMPERIAL  OUTPOSTS.  From  a  Straiegical  nnd  Com- 
mercial Aspect-  Willi  Speri.il  Reference  lo  the  Japanese  Alliance. 
By  Colonel  A.  M,  Murray.  With  a  Preface  by  Field- 
Marshal   The   Earl   Roberts,  V.C,    K.G.      With  Maps  and 

■riUlistratioiis.     Demy  Svo.     125.  net. 

^VWe  should  lilte  to  see  every  ofUcer  m  lb«  Hfiliah  Army  with  ihe  wde  mion 
^BtatiereBt  in  the  Ktraiegtcal  anil  cammerci&l  ortiantiaiion  ot  itie  Empire  which 
^^nel  Murray  di&plajs. '* — Spectator. 

^"Col.  Murray  ileal*  wilt  subjects  of  the  blithest  intenat.  If  wc  note  those 
tpMons  from  wbicli  wc  difTnr.  ii  muM  lie  writh  the  [velimioary  rcniarLs  Lbat  there  is 
iUII  nwce  lu  Iho  boob  wilh  which  wc  iboroughly  aETcc.  &nd  that  ibe  wtiute  of  it  is 
KiKEestive  and  wotiliy  of  tbc  tnost  c&ceJul  conaidBnitioa." — Athentcfm. 

PIRST   PRINCIPLES    IN    POLITICS.     By  W.  S. 

Lillyi    Author  of   "'llw:  Circ;il   tnijjma."       A   New   aiid   Clteopcr 
Edilioq  with  a  New  Introductory  Chapter.     Ucmy  Svo.     S».  net. 


Poll  tics — continued. 
SMALL  HOLDINGS  OF  ENGLAND:    A  s.n^y 

of  varioii:;  Kxisiing  Sjslems.     By  L.  Jcbb.     Willi  lUuBtraticxis. 
Demy  8vo.    10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Eabl  op  Onslow,  in  the  HeuM  of  Lord*  on  April  25.  miA:  "Tbdr 
f.«rdatups  iihoiild  re&d  the  eiiUcncc  of  Mtsii  Jehb,  who  had  vtsited  all  rbe  cooatla 
of  Encland  on  lh«  giiamion  of  tmall  holdinKi." 

"Thow  who  really  M'ani  to  gfii  at  lh«  facts  should  be  gntiefnl  to  Ms  L 
Jebb.  ....  Miu  Jcbb,  a  TCC(it;nuo!  niilhoriiy  of  the  fint  rank  on  tbeiubjcci. 
wbo  has  been  for  ihirc  yenra  collectinK  infoftnntion  for  the  Co-opef»ri%'«  Saull 
Holdings  AuoclBlion.  hon  nol  picked  and  choKn  ber  lacU,  She  haa  httro«i)  nm 
lUiJ  (!o«!>  nol  conceal  ibcra,  but  bcr  fully  detailed  and  mffidentlj  eahaualit'C  tanvi 
of  cxistitiR  small  holdings  ii  set  loith  with  a  lucidily  aod  ouidou  Uiat  nuke  t 
invtUuftblc  oa  evidence,  boib  as  lo  the  demand  and  a*  lo  the  *uc<«as,  Mi«i  JiU 
surveys  small  holdings  of  every  conceii'ablo  erisin."—rA(  Trihtttu. 

•.*  Two  cliaplcra.  oie;  thoae  (i)  on  the  WoKKiNG  or  THE  ACT  Of  IMl 
U  Mt.  and  (li)  How  Landlokdh  can  Ckbate  Shall  HoLOiKtrS.  6A.  ut, 
publinliecl  aa  wparate  pampbleis. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  HOME  RULE  MOVE- 

MENT.  Some  Personal  Reminiscences  from  180;  lo  1889.  Bj 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.  D.  Second  ant]  Oinpcr 
Kdiiioti,  u-itli  a  new  Preface  dealing  with  Criticisms  on  the  Vohiaie 
Demy  8vo.     Ss.  net. 

The  OloliC  ujri:  "  Onc«  tak«n  up  it  cannot  be  laid  down.  .  .  .  Tht* 
'Sltk-L^hts' araai  once  a  fucinatlog  story  and  a  moil  valnabk  conlnbticiM l^> 
history. 


i 


THE     ARMY     IN     1906.      A  Policy  and  a  Vindication.    By 

the  Rt.   Honblc.  H.  O.  AmoW-Forsler,   M.P.       Demy  Sw 

15s.  net. 

"Mr.  Arnold- Foiwer's  rMDukab)«  work  vHll  bf  read  with  iha docpaai •luvl* 
and  rM|)ect  by  all  who  have  the  Intefest  of  the  aniiy  ai  heart :  and  tboDgk  mini 
may  differ  Irom  him.  now  as  lomirrly,  in  reference  to  matten  of  tieinil,  few  «iB  nt 
found  10  deny  thai  the  principles  h«  enunciates  are  in  thamaelves  abaolatdy  louid. 
.     .  However  much  any  may  disagree  with  Mr.  AraoId-FotMcr's  propoiah.  tr* 

will  deny  that  ho  has  K'ven  very  slrang  lea.vmti  in  support  a(  th«m  all." 

— Westmim^er  Gottltt 

LORD  MILNER'S  WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

from  1897  to  1902.      By  W.  Basil   Wt.rsfold.      Wiih  I'uttrai: 
and  a  Map.     Demy  avo.     I5s.  net. 

"  Will  nnk  among  the  aulboniatlve  books  of  South  African  tiisloiy.  sn^ 
cannot  be  too  closely  studied  by  all  who  wtxb  to  undeittand  the  Soutb  Afmai 
to-day.  Informulion  of  the  vrn-  lint  wu  at  the  (h'qMtal  of  iliia  brilliant.  tupM. 
and  triumphant  viniliraior  of  a  grtM  Stale  servant**  forcHitbl  attd  wimkranoM 
devotion. " — Aiff  Jiftiff  Gateite. 


Poll  tics— nwf//»wffrf. 


TUH  I\'i3USTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  AN 

INDIAN    l'RU\  INCH.       By  TliL-udorc  Morison,  Furmeily 
Principa)  of  llie   Molianimetlaii   College  at   Aligai'li.      Demy  8vo. 
,    lOs.  6d.  net. 

Th»  author  h  mainly  cnncerned  wjib  ili«  condition  of  Uie  in«ta«s  who  live  bf 
Die  land,  anil  Kitti  all  ttiat  afTcciH  ihair  pn«ilion.  wbcihcir  »s  aRricultiirol  l.tbourtni. 
tomcn,  trnani  larmcrs  or  payrrs  of  revenue  The  litcritlure  on  ihe  siibj^rt  would 
ill  I  ^ood  ti^cil  lilir.uv  .    Imt  Mr.  Morison  approoclm  ii  from  a  different  Mandpoint 

ilbal  usually  i.itcn  !>>■  the  I mlian (Xfidala — Tht'MiinclifiUrGuanluni'aays. 
'Hit  Qpiitioni  are  fxircsKd  with  tueiditj  ami  moderation,  and  even  vher<  they 

ihiAc  JtH<nt  tht^  tlrHtanJ  the  eloseit  alttnlion." 

LIFE    AND    LABOUR    IN    INDIA.     ByA.Yusuf- 

All,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Ganiab),  M.R.A.S.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
of  His  M.njesiy's  in(Ji.iii  Civil  .Ser\'ice,  With  Illusiraiions.  includ- 
ing Drawings  by  Native  Artists.     Demy  S%'o.     12&.  net. 

Tk/  AtHfntmm  lajrt : — "  Mr.  Mnrray  may  ba  congratuUled  on  the  publication. 
■■  handsoRie  llloidraied  ^alnine.  n(  an  intereating  work.  The  author  ahovnt  wide 
lading  and  ranch  puwcr  of  deurripiion.  soma  pathot.  and  also  soma  WRSCol  bamoui. 
Tbt  liork  it  vrry  different  from  tha  ordinary  UriiKh  worit  on  India,  and  equally 
diSnent.  tliout;h  in  anoilier  way.  Irom  ib«  ConKtvia  works,  as  well  ax  from  ilie 
Fmcli  vrockii  upon  our  Eastern  Empire.  Tlic  gertcnl  render  will  be  Jclijihced  with 
Ik  friendly  cxplaoaiion  ol  the  nonnal  inferiority  of  girls  to  boys  Id  the  Indian  social 

THE  LICENSED  TRADE.  An  Indepetidei.i  Surwy. 
By  Edwin  A.  PrutI,  Author  of  "  IJcciising  and  Tcmpcntncc  in 
Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,"  Brilisli  Canal.ii.  etc.  Large 
Crown  8vo.    5s.  net. 

"  Mr  Cialt's  volume  it  worth  cloaa  study  by  all  who  deaire  to  Dndorsliind  the 
mt  boaringa  of  ih«  qowtioa."— TA^  Otflook. 

tHE    BRITISH    TRADE  YEAR    BOOK.     Second 

Issue  <for  1906).  Covering  the  36  years  1880—1^05,  and  showing 
tlic  Coui-se  of  Trade.  By  John  Molt  Schooling.  With  12: 
Tables,  each  cuniaininK  several  Sections  of  Britisli  or  of  Inlci- 
nationnl    IViidc.     75  Pijigrams.     10s.  6d.  tict. 

[tHE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAUPERS.    APix>te*i 

t    and  a  Policy.  By  Sir  Arthur  Clay,  Bart.,  Sir  William  Chance, 

I     Bart.,    Sir     Fdward     Brabrook,     W.     A.     Bailward,     Miss 

K.     V.       Bannatyne,      Thomas      Mackay,      Colonel      E. 

Montcfioi-c,  and  Mrs.  Ii.  T.  0|{ilvy.     With  an  Introduction 

by  J.  St.  Loe  Slracliey.     Large  Crown  6vo.     2.s.  6d.  nci. 
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fr.  Murray's  Recent  Publicatiotts. 


Politics — contin  ued. 


LORD  nUNRAVRN'S 
THE  OUTLOOK  IN  IRE- 

l-AND.  The  Ciuc  for  Dcrolu 
lioD  an<]  Conciliation  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  M.  net. 

MOOFRN  IRELAND  AND 
HIiR  AGRARIAN  PROB- 
LEM. HrMorilKJ-ltonn.  Tran*- 
laied  from  the  Gennan  fcy  T.  W. 
Knilcsion.     Cr  8vo.     2t  6d.  net. 


THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  THE  MAS- 
SACRES. A  P*8r  ol  <h*  Koi«ii 
Counter-Kevololiof.  By  E.  Sen»Hidr. 
AulhorixMl  TnuHUtiaB  from  tU 
Prrnoh  wtib  an  latroduMloa  Ir 
Lucien  Wolf.    Crown  Svo.  2*  Ww 

EUROPE  and  the  TURKS. 

Tbc  Cause  and  Care  of  the  Treobh 
the  BnlLan    PerainmiliL      By  Mri 


Bnxton,  somdiiBc  MI' 
23.  id  net. 


Crown  Ira 


Military  and  Naval. 

THE  ART  OF  RECONNAISSANCE.  By  Colonel 
David  Henderson,  D.S.O.  With  Diagrams.  SmalH  rj-w"i\^ 
Ss,  net. 

This  work  is  A  gvoAt  to  ih«  ttudr  of  recoaniiMUoe  id  th«  ft^  vaAtt  \ 
cotulition»  ol  war,  And  doda  mtb  th«  pracUcal  dvtaiU  M  w«ll  m  «l(b  the  Ibl 
pnnciplea  of  tbe  sobj«ct.    Il  has  b««n  printed  in  doar  type  on  apediJ  piperi 
boufid  llul  it  can  be  conveniently  carriMl  in  the  podiet  ny  militaiT  ahiuuili, 

FORTIFICATION:  Its  Past  AcUicvcmcnts.  Recent  Dcvek^ 
ment-'i,  Kiituip  rrocres-';.  By  Colonel  Sir  George  S.  ClaiVe; 
R.E..  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  Nc«  K.liiii.n  Ki.l.irKcil.  VViilt  iiura«^ 
Illustrations.    Medium  8vo.     18s.  net. 

"  The  volume  is  in  no  senw  a  text-book  of  fortJ location,  though  its  uecUw 
nitui  underlie  all  texl-booka.  Railier,  it  b  a  tieatiM,  with  buioricol  31aMnli0H 
on  tbc  philosophy  o(  land  forlificaliaa.  Wc  do  thinli  ii  ii  pouiUc  to  caoi^ll* 
COtiviclionii  viifoixctl  bv  itv  niiulcrly  pRgics  Tfwn!  wrv  somo  very  Itiadw*' 

pbnues  nbout  the  fortiGcation  of  th»i«  iftlAfids  in  the  book,  and  tnany  coptRHtml 
points  are  dealt  with  m  bnlbant  and  indiive  style.  Bui  ft^nerally  tli*  tales  tf 
conttovmy  is  nnl  toumi  in  thena  ailmirablc  paites.  Thr^  ]KManB  >  <|UKlll|P  U 
stimulate  thou|$hl  and  lo  sober  retlociicin.  We  commend  an  attentive  sitKlyw  ■1' 
book  to  all  K>IdieTH.  snd  not  Usu  lu  civilian*  wbo  mnild  undenlMntl  aone  ol  \» 
fuodamental  oondilioos  of  naiiona.1  defence.  .  .  .  Tbc  new  edition  ol  At  boA 
ti  a  vefj  raluable  caoiTibuiion  lo  military  litemtiire."— rA*  Aruiy  aniJ  Htn 
CtttetU. 

Tbc  refleciion.t  of  ihii  Kreal  sotdierstateMnan  wilt  be  found  u  furiiatiu* 
ihcy  arc  instructive,  and  ihni  rcoaonobie  inicliiKcncc  i«  itie  only  eHciiual  qtaUo 
ti«n  tof  reading  tlKtn  wiib  piofil  at  ««1]  as  wjib  intcroal  and  pleasure." — 

UVifHM*r«r(rCMa«( 


Military  and  Naval— cctitiMued. 


DUKE  OF  BEDFORD  ON  THE  MILITIA. 

1.  THE   PRESERVATION   OK   THE   MILITIA.    6d.  ad. 

"B«forc  caalting  un  tlietr  minds  on  the  question  of  the  Mililia.  we  tnml  ihu 
K>M  of  oar  leaderv  who  occupy  ihemMlves  with  military  |>icbl«in&  will  1k>  xi  ilie 
tlas  of  nadiaK  this  pamphlet.  ...  It  cmbodin  a  number  of  sound  nnd 
ractical  siiKitc)>ioa!t  for  Mililia  reform." — S/>ectator. 

2.  THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   THE   MILITIA.    «<]    nei. 

"We  an  dBliKh[*<l  to  notice  a  reprini  of  Itie  Duko  ol  Redfonl's  admirable 
pndi.  .  .  .  We  arccifoedlngljr  glAd  ibai  (he  mosLimporunt  bIcUand  ftgum 
iWcb  it  coatains  abould  be  put  on  record.** — Sptctator. 


A   NATION    IN 

of  llic  Britisli  Armv. 
Roberts.  V.C..  KiG. 
'  Is.  net 


ARMS.       Speeclies  on  the  Maintenance 

Delivered  by  Field-Marshal  The  I£arl 

Crown   8vo,     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  iicl ;    paper, 


IMPERIAL    STRATEGY.       By   the  Military   Corres- 

]  pondent  of  "The  Times."     With  Mnps.     Medium  &vo.     21s.  net. 

I  "The  book  is  a  mo*!  laiunblc  and  timely  aid  lo  ihc  caum  of  national  security, 
Uri  Uiould  be  read  by  all  those  who  tic  ic  B  poiitioa  lo  influence  the  doMinks  of  ilic 
tmpin." — Morititig  Post. 

CAVALRY  IN  FUTURE  WARS.  By  His  Excel- 
lency Lt.-Gcncral  Frederick  von  Bcmhardi,  Commantlcr  of 
ilie  ;th  Diviaion  of  the  German  Army.  Translated  by  Charles 
Sydney  (loldinan,  Edi'.or  '>f  "Tlic  Empire  and  the  Century." 
With  an  Introduction  by  General  Sir  John  French, 
K.C.M.G.,   K.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Here  at  laxi.  m  the  Eoglisb  language,  we  luve  a  really  Important  work  on  the 

K cavalry  ai  first  hand." — ttroaJ  Arrow. 
ILLERY      AND       EXPLOSIVES.       Essays  and 
'  Lectures  wrrittcn  and  delivered  at  various  Times,     By  Sir  Andrew 
Noble,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.      With  numcroii.s  diagrams  .nnd 
iilasiraiioEis.     Medium  Svo,     21s.  net. 
"No  one  can  ^x&k  on  ibesnbieci  of  mod  em  artillery  and  explotivnt  wiib  graaler 
nboritr  than  Sir  Andrew  Noble  "—CnjeuKtriMrf. 

THE  TRAGEDY  AND  COMEDY  OF  WAR 

HOSPITALS.  Described  from  Personal  Experiences  during  the 
South  African  War.  By  Sister  X.  With  Illustrations.  Square 
Duny  Svo.     6i>.  net. 


Military  and  Naval — cotttinited, 
BEFORE  PORT  ARTHUR  IN  A  DESTROYE 

The  Personal  lYtary  of  a  Japanese  Naval  UtBccr.  Translarcd 
from  the  Spanish  Edition  by  Captain  R.  Grant,  D.S.O.. 
Rifle  Brigaiie.  Willi  Maps  aiiU  Illustrations.  Oieap  Ediiiot 
Square  Svo.     3s.  6<1.  net. 

"  tt  is  pre-eminemly  a  book  to  be  nad  for  enjoymeat  as  well  i»  iiuiraciiai. 
but  ii  will  fall  i^bori  ai  iix  more  tmin«diau  vkIu«  U  noamrM  mnt  not  devind  far 
bringing  il  befor?  the  aiimilion  of  Ittow  rospoosible  for  Uie  edncuioa  ^ 
'  youDKsicni '  in  uxinini;  lor  a  aea  lif«." — PttU  Halt  Gamettt. 

FROM    LIBAU    TO   TSU-SHIMA.     ANarxatiwof 

the  Voyage  of  Admiral  Rojdcstvcnslcy's  Squadron  to  tlie  E*«, 
includiiig  a  dcuiited  Acrcount  of  the  Dogger  Balik  Incidau.  By  tbc 
laic  Fu^enc  Poliiovsky,  Chief  Kngineer  of  ihe  Squadron.  Tnu» 
lated  by  Major  F.  R.  Godfrey,  R.M.L.I.    Crown  ivo.    6s. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    TSU-SHIMA.      Be.w«n  the 

Japanese  and  Ru.'vsi.in  Fleets,  Poiighi  on  the  37th  May.  1905,  B| 
Captain  Vladimir  Senienof(  (one  of  the  survivors).  Tnintbted 
by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Georte 
Sydentiani  (Clarke.     Crovri)  Svo.     3s.  6*1.  net. 


Travel  and  Adventure. 
THE      RAMBLES      OF     AN      AUSTRALIAN 

NATURALIST.  By  Paul  Fountain,  Author  ni  "  Hic  Bin«i 
Eaglets  of  the  West."  etc.  From  the  Notes  and  JounuU  d 
'Iliotnas  Ward.     Demy  8vo.     lOs.  6d.  net. 

"  Tliiii  h  a  <|ui[e  deliijhiftil  book  ;  a  biiok  m  voiiifiant  ol  onldoor  Bsnral  )0k 
an  to  leave  the  rcartor.  llioosh  h'«  («"  hate  nr\i;r  left  I^.njclisli  soil.  ««li  a  tnOn 
of  iniimaic  lamili.u'ity  wiili  the  outdoor  lite  of  Austixlia.  A  «otiiiue  Uiai.  ki«*i^ 
|iAt:c.  u  eminently  reiuliibic  xnd  inicirMiiiK-  .  .  .  We  bope  it  will  notcb  &  w 
audience  in  KnuUnd,     The  work  in  every  ».iy  dcxerio  «iicc«M  "— Siaih/iKiA 

"Tilt  Mudcjil  i>f  Nktuio  bos  licrv  a  wcfdili  of  iDtcmiiuc  and  ediuai'* 
uiformaiion  about  the  vmtt  ccriitinDnt  of  Auilr&lia  .  .  .  Mr.  Fountjwi  ka 
certainly  produced  .%  moal  rua»onabl«  v>oik.  brimful  of  useful  mfornUM* 
cxcellenlly  daiwified."— SAtf^M  Daily  TtUgrafih. 

HANDBOOK— INDIA,  BURMA  AND  CEYLON 

New  Edition— the  Sixth.  With  78  Maps  and  Plans  of  Town*  and 
Buildings.     Crown  Svo.     20s. 


Mr.  Murray's  Recent  Publications. 
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Travel  and  Adventure — continued. 
WKYMPER'S   ALPINE    GUIDES.     New  Edition  of 

CHAMONIX    AND    MONT    BLANC.      nd,    fditioo.     With 
64  IlItistrAtioii!!  &ud  Maps     3s.  net. 

THE  VALLEY   OF  ZERMATT.     nth  Edition.    Wiih7slUu»^ 

trMiona  a&d  Maps.    3s.  act. 

FROM  WEST  TO  EAST.  Notes  by  ilic  Way.  By 
Sir  Hubert  Jernin^ham,  K.C-M.G.,  »nnictinic  Governor  of 
Mauritiu^t,  uf  Trinidad,  and  Tobago.  Will)  Mai>s  aiid  Illustralions. 
Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 

"  His  keen  [>ower  of  ^iprecialicti  and  easy  yel  vi>id  style  enable  faim  to  praeetu 
■  Bcai  livrly  nni)  captivAfini;  picture  lo  hiii  restdcra.  Hit  adminble  iniminKry  of  ibe 
ImaUU  ewnbi  of  ibe  Von  Arthur  ai^e  will  be  valuable  to  mlhiuy  men.  as  bia 
pwnl  obaarvaiionii  are  to  iboui  who  deairo  iotormation  u[K)n  tlus  rauol  iulcrealiag 
ofnodcm  States."— Jlomii«£  Post. 


««.   A.   H.  UALUM   MURRATS  BEAUTIFUL  COWVR  BOOKS. 

THE    HIGH-ROAD    OF 

t  \1  r  1  K.  b.  With  I<i!).'roiiiii;(  iooH 
io  Colour  of  *7  Water-Colour  Draw- 
in);!  and  nnmeroui  Pen  and  Ink 
Skelchea  madein  India.  Medium  five. 
t^^.  net.  Mao  a  Ucoiiad  Ediliau  on 
lugK  i'apcr  at  £2  2».  set. 


ON  THE  OLD  ROAD 
THROUGH  FRANCE 
TO  FLORENCE.    Kepro- 

duct  inn!;  in  Colour  at  -tS  Water* 
Colour  Sketch^  With  Test  by 
H.  W.  Nevinsun  and  .Munt^omery 
Carmiohael.  Second  lidilion.  Medium 
Svo.     2h.  net. 


EMPIRES  nnd  EMPERORS 
OF  RL'SSI.V  CHINA, 
KOREA     AND    JAPAN. 

Notes  aitd  KMxtUocttoiiN.  By  Munti(' 
■or  Couai  Vay  de  Yarn  snd  Litibod. 
With  numeroDS  llliuiTaiion&.  Demy 
8to.    ISs.  oet. 

AN  ENGI.ISHWOM.AN  IN 
THE    FHILIPPiNKS.    My 

Mni  Campbell  Dauoocy.  Svcund 
Impnwdon.  With  Map  and  Iltii>b-A- 
lia«».     Demy  8vo.     12a.  net. 

ADRIFT    IN    NEW   ZEA- 

L.\ND.  By  B.  Way  Elbir^^toa, 
P.K.U.S.  Willi  niimerouE  Illuslra- 
toaa.     Demy  Svo.     lOs.  M.  net. 


PORTUGUESE      EAST 

AFRICA.  The  History.  SMBery. 
and  Great  Cajne  of  MaaicnacidSofala. 
ByR.C.  P.  MauChem,  H  n  M  Consul 
for  the  DiKtricIt  n!  Mnzambktue  ;tnd1 
a^ambeua,  and  lor  the  Territory  of 
Manic*  and  Sofala.  With  Map  and 
i2  Full-pane  lltuMrationa.  Demy  8vo. 
ISk  net. 

PEASANT   LIFE   IN  THE 

HOLY    LAND.   BytheRev.C. 

T.  Wilaon.  M.A.  (Oxen.),  P.R.G.S., 
Vlcnr  tif  TtiiUnd  liny,  Ulc  ol  WiRht. ' 
With  IlluaCrBlions.    Demy  Svo. 
I2t.  net. 


Ufe 


Mr.  Murray*s  Rccmt  Publications. 


Art  and  Archseotogy. 


THE     DISCOVERIES     IN     CRETE     and    their 

Be-jrin£  on  ihe  History  of  Early  Civili/.ation.  By  Ronald 
M.  Burruws,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Uic  L'uiva'sily  CoUq^ 
CaniifC    With  II  lustrations.     Demy  Svo.    5s.  net. 

THE     SHORES     OF    THE     ADRIATIC.     M 

j\rehiieclural  and  Archasological  rilgrimage.  The  Italian  Side. 
By  P.  Hamilton  Jackson.  With  numerous  Illustraiious  Inn 
Dnwins^  by  ihe  Author.     Medium  8v(x     jCl  Is.  net. 

"  It  wauUl  be  difficult  lo  ovtsr^ealtmalB  ihc  tor\-iix  whidi  Mr.  Jadoon  bu 
rsidcrec)  in  cooducling  lii»  milen  liom  one  to  ttnoiber  of  these  ricfa  tramiB •< 
Htittic  And  nntiquarian  inierMl,  dewribing  Ibeir  lutturaJ  foatnrM,  ncalliiii  Mr 
aacieot  hiiloi;  and  traditioBB.  and  providint;  the  fullest  nnd  nioti  ioformiiv 
ol  tbek  respodire  Klorieti  o[  arcliilcclurc,  aniLqiiity,  and  or i  Tlie  illustmbrnt  I 
tbt  autiusr'S  own  admlr&ble  drawings  and  frnm  phoiogntpIiB  Uk«n  &pecuil).  vll 
yadoabtedly  amu  the  lesi  oi  this  verj-  valuable  work  to  ctimulate  id  Mcb  d  Im 
itxukra  ' »  damn  tg  kcc  with  liis  own  cfo  tbc  bcaulUul  Uiiogs  dcKtiM  mi 
IQustnled  '  in  its  absorbinji  imkim-** — World. 


REASON  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  Lectures dclivooi 
at  titc  Knyal  Academy  of  Arts,  1906.  By  Thunrns  GnihUD 
Jackson,  R.A.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  many  iliustra 
Medium  Svo.     10s.  (w.  net. 

"The  txMk  n  one  which  ought  <if  thor  will  take  lh«  irootileio  study  H)  u> to 
Xy  uwful  to  tunaletir  slodenis  o(  aKhitocltir«,  since   il   btioit*  bdon  o 

ia  tansuBfte  inlelligiUo  to  every  oducaud  penon,  a  view  of  aicIutKun 

^rr**  all  arcliitcci*  who  an  worth  aartblag  oititbt  to  be  famiKar,  Imi  m^, 
ibc  public  gOHtaltr  arc  wy  mfainillar." — The  Utiildt^. 


;he  essentials  of 

iVSTHETICS.     IB  M«ic. 

filial  l^iaiiim  Sculpture  and  Arcbi- 
itAiww-  irvGeor^LauinlRaraiMd, 
1,4^  tV.  IVaftnr  of  ^^atlwba  to 
iIm  ^-^mk*  Waahtngloil  Univontr. 
~  I  nuliwiii  ia  Prinoelon  Utu> 
Wttk  anMrcM  IU«Mi«tkw- 
h  Xvw.     Nl  U.  DM. 


FIVE  ITALIAN  SHRINI 

All  Account  u(  tho  Maa 
Toiutn  ot  5.  Au)iUBliae  at  ravia-fl 
Dorainic  ai  Dolo^mn  —  S. 
Manyr  at  Uilan  ~  Tbe  Tabcmob 
at  Florence — S.  I>onato  at 
With  an  EaHiy  va  Titicani 
tufe  By  W,  C.  WalMS.; 
nvsMTOu*  UlimruiotM.  Hodtasl 
12a.  lUL 


Poetry. 

ITTILA,     A  Tragedy  in  Four  Acis.    By  Laurence  Binyon. 
Cnawn  8vo.     2s,  6d.  net. 
"Mr.  BiiiTon  ha.i  undciiibiciny  wriiter.  n  pnMic  clrnmn  miuked  by  disiinKDislied 
awmini.  insptred  by  passAsrs  o{  rwe  pnclic  bcanty,  aii<1  inspired  ai  every  lum  by 
movity  o(  ajjn  mA  wfirkmansliip."— /Xf*7y  TeURnt^k. 

*OEMS.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Autliorof  "Henry  nrocken." 
Pcap  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  LORD  BYRON.  ANcwT«t. 
with  many  hitherto  unpublisticl  addiiions.  Edil<;d  by  Ernest  H. 
Colcrid|£c  and  Rowland  E.  Prothcro,  M.V.O.  Willi  Hiblio- 
gmphics  and  V\i\\  Indices.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
13  Vob.  (6  Vols.  LrTTEHs,  7  Vols.  Poethv).    Crown  8vo.    6».cach. 

DON  JUAN.  Complete  in  one  Volume,  with  new  additiooal  Sunuu 
pabl»bed  for  the  fini  tiDTMin  IQCM.     I juko  Cr»wn  8vo.     tm. 


mE  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF   LORD   B"^  RUN.    ri... 

ooly  cwnplele  and  co]yf\  ti;h(  Ten  in 
one  Volume.  Edited  widi  nn  Inlro- 
daoiion  by  Enical  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Wjth  I 'liotogTavure  Pwrtiail.  Crown 
iho,     da.  net. 


THE    CONFFSSIONS    OF 
LORD  B'i  RON.  ACoLi«itor 

of  I)LX  Prik'atD  Opialuns  of  kicn  and 
o(  Maucts.  Arranged  hy  W.  A. 
I^ivit  BptUnf.  With  two  forttaitt- 
Siiuoro  l>em)r  8i'o.     Ids.  6d   ael. 


Novels  and  Relies  Lettres. 
HBR    SON.  Horace  A.  Vachell.    6s. 

"  Dialinciiun  of  %\y\tt,  strei^ith  and  suransn  of  touch  and  perfecl  can9ecttlit«ne)«i 
*dcannlMi«-enew  at  interect  nuuk  Mr.  VacIieH'K  uory. "—<ilasgow  Herald, 

THE  BURNING  TORCH.  F.  F.  Montresor.    6s. 

"Tbii  is  Ro<  only  ibe  brst  novel  that  it*  author  liav  wriiti;» — and  wtten  one 
ftiufcmii  *  Inio  lh«  Hlghvmys  and  Iledtsn '  and  '  At  the  Crom  Road  '  one  reailixci 
Ita  Abi  is  giving  it  very  KtWl  pratae  irtdned — but  ti  (s  alio  a  book  which  ai  once 
•HnBtngea  conpamon  with  tlie  Ktcat  works  of  Entfli^h  Gctiun,  with  'Vanity  Tair/ 
••111  ■  MiddleoMrah.'  at  with  '  The  Egoiii.' " — Tki  itorning  M05/. 


PILGRIMAGE. 


C.  F.  Lawrence.     6s. 


In  ite  biltcrrti  moments,  when  the  hero  ii  torn  with  iloubo  and  alreu.  ilwre  U 
a  ricL  veto  of  hemanity,  diKniiy.  and  iatenae  rc&aemont  mnninfi  tbranfih  it  all,  and 
•herijoiiT  and  beauty  of  iSc  telling  remain  in  ihe  mcmcvy  "■heii  Ibc  Iritimpbant 


I 


THE  TRACER  OF  LOST   PERSONS. 

Robert  W.  Chambers.    6s. 

"  Pull  of  qa«int  ahrawdness.  «asy  gocxl-humuur.  genuine  (un  wliicb  nevn  tomi 
refiMincni.  aad  ixxtsene*  a  comic  sense  entirely  lU  own,  aho  s  «cdo«i  nl 
parniasivv  luilacitr  in  ihc  lercno  niu-raiion  o(  iIk:  fcati  of  Koeti  A  Co.  . 
Bnlliantly  witty,  plnu^bly  ciiira\'aKani.  aiid  inKcnioui  cnouKit  u  one  poiu  to  tmt 
been  a  fmlcrnal  rei-vlation  from  EJ|Cv  Alton  Coe.  Eitcb  rauler  o(  lliis  tkli(htlit 
book  will  bai-v  a  pet  ptuugw  to  cherMfa." — TA«  WorJ4. 

THE  IMPERFECT  GIFT.    Miss  Phyllis  Bottomc   6& 

"  Mias  I'liyllin  Bonomie  h&s  a  really  notable  mli,  anil  Iliii  tiuvH  o(  Imti  is  woA 
■.good  (Iml  muto  ailcniion.  liom  [wopie  oi  diacemincni,  ihnti  many  of  ilir  'litfc* 
cinculations  '  of  (he  l&it  few  w.\wni.  Thcrr- arc  XO  jUKcs  la  il,  ajid  not  oocoflkM 
is  A  pB^c  wasted  or  spoilt.  Il  »  a  fine  sobur  ptcoe  of  mmay  wurknuiDiJiip.  m  i 
aa  on  ontcrutintai;  novel."— 7*^*  Athmntntm. 

DANIEL    QUAYNE.  J.  S.  FletchoT 

"For   shcwr   Mr«n)(lh.    (or   Mnuglitlurward    grip   Mpoo    bunioa   characb 
.    ,    .    (he  book  hu  not  been  surpassed  in  uiy^nnUioii"— J;.j'wr]^«oi  Zliiit«i)i  I 

THE     LONELY     LADY     OF     GROSVENOR 
SQUARE.  Mrs.  Henry-  de  la  Pasiure.   it 

"A  clever  and  inlereiting  story,    which  cnlisls  and    boldi  Ihc  ailcaiie 
characteriiaiiaD  ami  cJiann  of  pnacuiation."— DmJjr  Teitgra^k. 

SPRINGTIME.  H.  C.  Bailey. 

"A   rare   and    ttirrin;;    l>ook.       Brilliantly   and    buoyanlly    wriltcn,   and 
■uspcciH  thai  Ur.  Bailey,  lilie  hia  here,  'basin  him  the  heart  of  the  «pritig    '— 


ABBOTS    VERNEY. 


he  O^UfW 

Miss  R.  Macaulay.   te. 


"  A  clever  buuli— unusually  so  :  a  Ihoughtful.  Jiidldou*.  welt-devctopad  bMh. 
full  of  inioFCKtinit  people." — Daily  Chronicle. 


PERIWINKLE. 

"Miu  Grant  DuS  bat  achieved  a  rare  uiccen. 


Miss  Lily  Grant  DuH.   ^ 

The  KoTf  V  B 


MihRillinii  one  .  .  .  Tbc  story  ciuinot  be  Hutninariied  withoat  tpadinc  ib 
cbarm  of  a  maalerly  and  tender  history  ,  ,  .  Tbe  booli  is  wriilcn  beanliiA 
ibonghi  out  beautifully,  and  will  be  laid  down  with  a  si^jb — a  ngh  far  Puiaiiwi 
aad  A  aigb  for  poor  honuuiitr."— ^ToHw/iy  Life. 


rezAnov. 


Mrs.  GeriruJc  Allitr!-;i 


"  Mrs.  Alherton  i>  the  raoM  <li*tingnishnd  cf  thn  American  lady  nn 
day.  ...  la  comparisoD  with  her  former  nov«ls.  'Rexinov'  >l. 
outward  circunutancea.  li  is  rather  a  teprcMntation  ol  the  develoijir! 
^Hii  in  tbit  flphere  too.  Mrs.  Aibetton  bu  jtroved  her  master  band." 
InNB  Hbkman  Comkau,  in  Dtr  Tan.  Rertiu. 
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Novels  and  Belles  Lettres — continued. 

POPULAR    NOVELS.      25.  6d.  net  each. 
OTH    AND    RUST.  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

"  A  Aiu)  iiory.  powtiffuily  told."— TAu  World. 

j'RISTRAM    OF    BLENT.  Anthony  Hope. 

.      "There  itt  uriftinalUy  of  construe  lion,  nf  chanuMr  wid  nf  dtnlu^ue    .    .    .    often 
Utrainmalic.  olten  paradoxical,  bu<  still  nior«  often  del it{l)t fully  humorouK."— 
f  The  Timet. 

?ORT  AMITY.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

"One  of  ibe  best  romimces  wbich  have  come  from  ihut  wrilcr't  active  pon." — 

l.ivtrpoot  Pott. 

THE   PINCH    OF    PROSPRKITV.       Horace  A.  Vachell. 

Wo  liave  noUiiflt;  bui  (inu-w  fm  this  imuk.     We  liave  reail  e\'ery  wont  of  it. 
lodcaxi  cvnacientiounly  recommend  it." — Ladha'  FUtd, 

JOHN   CHARITY.  Honwc  A  VachclI. 

A  NinMcenih  r«ntury  '  Wwiward  Hot  '  " — Shejjittd  Daily  T^hgrafth 

THE  SHADOW!    THIRD.  Horace  A.  Vachell. 

An  exceedingly  well-written  an<l  wcll-conc«ived  oovcl.    .    .     .     Iiachanctcr- 
fciiriiiK  u  auund,  it»  atyle  reslminod  and  good  throuKhoul," — Athenarum, 

THE   HKART'S   HIGHWAY.  Mary  V..  Wilkins. 

Uiu  Wilkint  is  to  becoagraiuIkiiHJ  ctci  a  ilriking  xucccm." — AHienteum. 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN.    The  story  of  a  Social 

WftT.    Crown  Svo.     6s. 
"We  ncommend  everyone  \exy  hcitniljr  to  get  and  to  laugh  over  '  What  Might 
9tn  Bean.'     Tbey  will  never  rogrol  ft.     .     .     .     As  a  work  of  satire,  loo.  il 
a  thousand  qiuunl  and  iitiexpected  delifjbls."— ^fomfiiri/. 

SIMLA  VILLAGE   TALES ;    or.  Folk-Tales  from 
the  Himalayaii.      By  Alice  Elizabeth  Dracoti.     Will;  [llus- 
traiions.     Large  Crown  Svo.     68. 
"  Tbii  booli  will  he  a  delight  both  to  the  student  of  folk-lore  and  the  lover  of 

■T  tales  (or  ibeir  own  sake,  aiul  ihe  illuuiraiioni  Jilie  the  leilerprnw,  make  the 

War  wish  few  anoitier  volume. '—T'/m!  Guardiart. 


klY 


LIFE    AS    AN    INDIAN.     By  J.  W.  Schuliz. 

With  I  llustmtmns.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 
"The  boy  who  loves  odveoiare  will  feel  himself  once  more  under  the  insidious 
■idl  of  PeaimoTB  Cooper  as  he  turns  Mr.  Sdiiilix'x  iiiititnl  pax*^  -  •  '  "^^^ 
'■r  anieeaneaa  of  the  nanative  lulih  to  its  ctuum  :  the  sincerity  U  paieni  and 
Pxiuaive.  The  voimg  of  ail  agea  will  Gad  it  a  trettsura-huuw  of  delight  and  of 
^Biwlioa  —Daily  Tthgrapit. 
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Novels  and  Belles  Lettres — continued. 
COROLLA   SANGTI    EADMUNDL     n.c  Garland 

of  St.  Kdniiind,  King  and  M-inyr.  With  a  Preface  by  Loid 
Fmncis  Hervcy,  Editor  of  "•Suffolk  in  t»ic  XVIIth  Ctniury."  With 
■2  CoIoun:(J  lllusiiauuns.  8  Half-Tones,  and  a  Map.  IVniy  8\n 
lOs.  6d.  net. 

"  Lord  Francis  Kervcy  has  accompliihod  ihis  intcrenlioK  laali  with  »,  lanal 
indualry  whicb  is  dvMivinK  of  lh«  tugbul  prkimi.' — Thv  Spixlatvr. 

"  Lon)  Krancis  lleivoy  hu  «xiuntn«i]  th«  whole  subjecl  utiti  tcrapuloM  c■f^ 
with  the  result  that  we  have  a  cor)Bist«nt  and  hamocuoui  aeconat  ol  tlw  mui  tei 
bt»  snrroundings." — Weafmintttr  Gattlu. 

A    SPECIAL    BOOK    FOR    COLLECTORS. 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  PETRARCH.  Tmnsluird 
into  English  by  Henry  Boyd.  With  an  Introduction  b> 
Signor  Guido  Biagi,  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Mt-dk-ean  LaurciitiJii 
Library  in  Flureiite.  With  6  Facsimiles  in  Hbotogravure  •■'■'  '■'" 
L'cnlury  Etchings  of  llie  Triumphs.  410.  jC9  8s.  net.  A  s]i 
choice  Edition  has  been  printed  on  vclhim,  and  is  limileti  a* 
ro  ropies  (tor  sale  in  ihis  counli-y).  price  63  Ruincas. 
*'  A  work  designed  to  bu  a  Joy  to  the  clwt.     .     .     .     It  I's  claimKl  t)ui  'arm 

before  had  IVlrvch  so  line  a  uiiing  for  his  woik,'  and  (t  is  likely  ibat  nei-er  btkn. 

even  in  the  luxurious  litirary  of  a  Canlinal  ot  llie  RenaiMOAce.  has  a  mmeeUw' 

alcly  bcnntiful  work  been  seen." — OtiUy  Tetenrtipii. 


SAMUEL  SMILES'  WORKS. 

Crown    8vo.      Retl    clotli,    gilt    back, 
33.  6d.  each  volume. 


A  Cheap  Edition.     LB|r 
with    extra    lllusiratiom 


SeLf-HcLP.    (Also  an  Edition  in  Papor 

Coven,  la.  net.) 
Thrift. 
Duty. 
Chakacter. 
Thc  Hugi;ehots. 

MP.N  op   iNVr.NTION    ANU  iNOVSTIIV. 

Life  op  Bobert  Dick. 

Thk  Like  of  a  Scotch  Naturalist. 


Veruvidek,    Mvooletom. 

James  Ubindlev — E^arly  Hngii 

SUBATON     AND     RENXtE   —  HaAbBV 

LJRbtboiutea  and  Uridgn. 

MRTcrAl.rB  AND  TELPOKt) — I 

Roads. 

BOttLTOK      AND      WATT  —  Tl* 

Bagiae. 

GeofiGK  AMD  BoBEtrr  SrePMBWor-' 
The  LooeiDolive. 


WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BORROW.  Thin  ftptf 
Edition.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  K'cap  8vci.  In  liiw 
leather,  2s.  6d.  net ;  limp  rialh,  2s.  net. 

THE    BIBLE    IN    SPAIN  — THE   GYPSIES    OP   SPAIN 
ROMANY    RYE    —     LAVENGRO    ~    WILD    WAIJiS 


Popular   Editions  of 
'Mr.  Murray's  Standard  Works. 

Ltirgi!  Crou-n   Sfo.     2s.  6J,   ntt  each. 

'iEFISITIVE  EDITION  OF  THE  IfORKS  OF  GEORGE  BOSROIf. 

BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  cr.  The  Jtmrneys,  Advemure*.  and  ImpriKHimvDt:) 
■n  EiigliUimvi  m  an  Alteinpt  to  CircuUle  the  Scnptaru  in  ibe  Peniomla. 
til  the  Notes  and  GtoMarj-  of  Ulick  Burke.    With  FhoiOKntrure  Frontispiece. 

'ENGRO  :  The  ScboUr,  the  c:<rp(y.  the  Vrimt.  A  New  Edition,  oonialnlng 
•  Unaltnod  Tmt  ot  the  original  iisue ;  Kain«  cupprened  I^pttailet  tio«r  printed 
Ibe  6r»l  ti.ijc;  MS.  Vnrionim.  Voc^tbularr.  ami  Soles  by  Prof«sor  W.  1. 
lArr.  With  ptioio^iav  urc  Ponratt,  2  Half-tone  Ulusirauoas.  itai  S  Pen  and 
t  Sketches  by  r^ncv  Wadham. 

lANY  RYE.  A  ShiimI  to  Lavengro.  A  Mew  Edition,  contuntng  iho 
oiltered  Ttcci  of  Ibe  orjffina]  imuc,  with  Notes,  etc..  by  IVofeMor  W.  I,  Kkapp. 
Ilh  Photogmvun!  and  7  Fen  and  Ink  Skeicbec  by  F.  C.  Kittom. 

D  WALES  ;  lis  I'coplc.  LnnfiUAKC.  and  Scener>-.  New  Edition,  ^Vith 
ip  and  Pbotonravure  Frontispiece  and  12  lllusirahoni  by  A.  S.  Habtrick. 

;  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  Tbdr  Mnnner^.  Ciwimns,  Religion.  a.-id 
ngaa^e.     \Viili  I'boioRravure  FconiUpicce  and  7  Illusirationi  by  A.  WaLLIS 

ILLS. 

lANO  LAVO  LIL  :  The  Ward  Book  ot  tlie  Romany  or  Eaglbh 
'P>y  Langiiagc.  mth  Specimcos  o£  Gypiy  Poetry  and  an  accoant  of  certain 
pnrie*,  or  places  inhabited  by  theni,  and  o(  various  thing*  relating  to  Gjrp«y 
lein  Englaad. 


RY  OP  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO.  From  Authtntic 
uroos.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glci<.  M.A..  lato  Chaplain-CcnoKl  of  the  Forces, 
itb  Map  aod  Illittirattota. 

£  OF  ROBERT,  LORD  CLIVE.  By  tfa*  R«v.  G.  R.  Glei<.   With 

ontispiece  and  Maps, 

!  WILD  SPORTS  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ICHLANUS.     By  Cbarlt>  St.  John.     Willi  Illustrations, 

LD  PATHS  AND  GREEN  LANES  IN  SURREY  AND 
USSEX.     By  Louia  J.  Jennin^a.     With  Ulusirationi. 

WD  THE  HORN  BEFORE  THE  IWAST.  By  A.  Batil 
ibboolt.     With  illiiMfiiioaa. 

WILLIAM     S.VIITHS    SMALLER    DICTIONARY    OF 
HE    BIBLE.     With  Mapa  and  Illustrations. 

IN  STANLEY'S  WORKS. 

31RISTIAN    INSTITUTIONS.    £»»)->  on  Ecclesivtical  Scbjecta. 
■rrORV    OF    THE    JBWISH    CHURCH.      With  Ponraila.  Mapa and 
^^s.     3  Volt. 

^0Mpi€i4  Lit!  of  f  Jm  ValMrncd  in  this  Strits  vilt  bt  *«ttt  Post  fr*$, 
on   af>plieaiion- 


Law. 
THE  AUSTINIAN  THEORY  OF  LAW. 

an  Edition  of  Lecturer  I,  V  and  VI  of  Austin's  "Jurispruc 
and  of  Austin's  "  Essay  on  tlic  Uses  of  tlic  Stud)'  of  Jurispruc. 
With  Critical  Notes  and   Excurstis  by  W.  Jethro  Br 
LL.D.,    LittD.,    of   the    Middle   Temple,    Barrister  -  »t  - : 
Demy  8yo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"We  are  praurintc   this  book   not  for  the  uke  of  Aiutin,   boi   (or  ihU| 
Prof.  Brcnrn.     IIJi  numerous  tioiea  uid  Mcursus  fantisfa  sucilr  wbu  ibei 

nq  uirts.  "^A  Iktnttum. 


ACT     OF     STATE     IN 

ENGLISH  LAW.    By  w. 

HarritoB  Moor*,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Bani«tef-M-Law,  Author  of 
"Tb«  Conttilution  of  the  Comnton- 
wealtb  of  Atulralia."  Dtmy  8vo. 
10«.  6d.  net. 


The  INVENTORS*  GUH 
TO  PATENT  L.AW.  .\? 
THE  NEW    PRAGTICI 

By  Jamet  Roberts  Anihor  erf 
Grani  Aod  Validity  ol  Unibh 
for  liivcaiioas,*'aic.  In  Piper* 
1).  net. 


Medical. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  VERTEBR.\T 

By   J.    B.    Johnston,    Ph.D.,    Profcs&or  of   Zoolog>'  in  W<i 
Virgiaift  Uni%-cnsity.     With  iSo  Illustrations.     15s.  net. 

"Th«  book  is  tlio roughly  Kieotific  in  iu  ticatrocnt  of  the  aumcrous  p«rt*Bl< 
nerv'out  svatMn  dvali  with.     Ii  mu^i  not  be  aoppoMd,  however,  thu  it  U  wrilHl 
prohibitive  UDgu;i(;e,     Sucb  an  idea  would  be  alloggthar  «  mtitafcit  one-     toU 
any  medical  studuit  or  nraciitioner  who  porawtMH  an  elvmoDtary  knowUdgvl 
Ultlomy  may  read  thin  volume  whh  profit  uut  noi  a  Ifllle  ptensan.     Mock  em  r 
evidently  been  expended  on  ii«  prodnciJoo.  which  reflects  Rreai  oedlt  on  amliori 
publisher  alike.     Ai  an  iatroduction  to  the  atudr  of  tbe  nervous  ajratam  arei 
imagine  nothing  !to  *ui[a.ble  as  a  perusal  of  llii*  inlerc^tiuK  voltune.     It  is  wilMl 
one  who  is  cvidrnily  a  maitcr  of  hi«  aiabjcci.  and  ev«ry  cha]>ier  beai^  tbe  ImprM^ 
knovrlcdfie  obtained  at  iirsi  hand." — itaiical  Titncs. 


CANCER  OF  THE  BREAST  AND  IT 
OPERATIVE  TREATMENT.  By  W.  Sampson  Handle 
M.S.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon  to  Midd 
Hospital :  Hunlerian  Professor.  R.C.S.  With  lllustratw 
Medium  8vo.     I2s.  6d.  net. 

*'Hts  view*  arcMmewhat  novel,  but  are  well  tupponed  by  the  evidaoel 
brinfts  forwatd,  and  arc  of  riial  tmponance  to  all  surgeons  "— 

The  MtJical  Amnrntil.  n 
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Science. 

ROSCOP\ .      llie  Coti^tniclio'i,   Tlieory,  and   I'se  of  the 
croicope.     By  Edmund  J.  Spitta,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.,etc., 
With  numerous  Diagrams  nnd  Illustrations.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Opon  reiwliaK  hi*  book.oM  f««lA  linu  ooa  hu  acqulrad  u  mucb  awfal  iDlonm* 
at  my  liule  i«  la  be  levni.  uie  bjr  penwoal  raMwcta,  (or  which,  by  the  «r»y, 
ihor  iiupires  a  poniive  entbuiiisfl].  .  .  .  The  properties  o(  leiues  >re 
discuaed.  while  et«n  conodvaUa  hrpe  of  mfcroscope  and  Its  workinf  ar* 
isplaiaed.  .  .  .  Tli«  •motV,  Indiw.  foauuas  to  much  ialonsAtioa,  and  is 
M  in  «iich  B  Itma.  that  one  h»*  but  to  scan  it  to  become  pomwued  of  a  defii* 
I  ft  copy  MS  A  kUixUrd  work  of  rcfercoM." — Th^  KHglis/i  M*<:ha»ic. 


OUD    STUDIES.      By  Arthur  W.  Clayden.    With  6» 

lU>page  Itlus:ra;ion>i.     Square  Demy  Svo.     12s.  net, 

Om  at  ihe  vtoAy  which  b  not  onl^  worth  reading  but  worth  buyioM-  Ur. 
lea  writes  ibortly  but  all  be  says  la  (mb.  aoUd  and  interMtioK.  whilo  the 
&IIt  fctvoduccd  pbotofcntpht  of  cImkU  we  (b«  bne*i  we  bave  teen." — 


MK.  AtUKHArS  FttOCRESSJi'S  SCIESCE  SEBIES. 

Large  Svo.    Cloth  extra.    6s.  noi  per  Volume.     Latest  Volume. 

GIENE     OF     NERVES    AND    MIND    IN 

E.ALTH  A.ND  DISEASE.  By  August  Forcl.  M.D. 
ransUtcd  from  the  German  by  .Austin  Aikins,  Ph.  D.  LMrge 
■Vvra  Svo.     6s.  net. 

Gardening  and  Nature. 
SON'S    THE    ENGLISH    FLOWER 

ARDEN.      New  Edition.     Illustrated  with  tnuiy  Engravings 
Wood.     Medium  Svo.     1&-  net. 


I  IDLER  IN  THE  WILDS.    ByTickncrEdwanlcs, 

itbor  of   "Sidelights  of  Xaturc."     With  Illustrations.     Square 
my  8\-o.    6s.  net. 

We  have  »ddo«»  bandUd  a  work  <m  natural  history  uriikgrMter  pltuiam 
Am  IdUr  in  int  Wildt.     The  awthor  b<»  the  p«n  of  a  poet  and  (be  p«Dci|  of  & 
■r.    The  lett < nrwu  and  the  lUiutimtioiu  alike  appnaacL  perfcctioo.     The  fanik 
t  valome  daau  with  varlout  pbaae*  of  bird-life  nnd  ererj-wbere  we  find  the 
auctiola  nmar  xnd  the  sympaitay  of  a  lover."— ^«(Ao>i(*(  Ttmti. 


Theology. 

WHAT     WE     WAiNT.     An  Open  Uitcr  to  Plus  X  i-m\ 
tiroupof  Priwts.    Translated  from  the  Italian,  tf^thcr 
the  Papal  Discourse  which  called  forth  the  Letter,  bt  thr 
Rev.  A.  Leslie  Lilley.     Crown  &vo.    26.  iiei. 

ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM, 
the  Rev.  W.  MAIOR  SCOTT,  M.A.  Large  Crotra 
3s.  6d.  net. 

A    DICTIONARY    OF   HYMNOLOGY. 

Fonh  the  Origin  and  History  of  Christian  I!_vmns  of  all  Ami, 
Nations.  Revised,  with  i^Iew  Supplement,  by  John  JuTtj 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  TopclifTc,  Piebeiidary  of  Fciitun,  aiiJ  CaccoJ 
York.     Medium  &vo.    A  Cheap  Edition.     21s.  net. 

BISHOP  OF  BIRMINGHAM'S  WORKS,  Ln.r^ 

and  Cheap  Editions  of.     2s.  6d.  net  cadi  Volume. 
THK    BODY   OF  CHRIST. 
DISSKKTATIONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED 

THE    INCARNATION. 
THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT. 
THE    EPISTLE    TO   THE    EPHESIANS. 
THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE   ROMANS.    2  Vol*. 

THE    BIBLE   DOCTRINE  OF  ATONEMENT 

Six  Lccimes  given  in  Westminster  Abbey.     By  H.  C  Bccck 
M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Author  of  "nieAposlIeeCreed";  and  Ales 
Nairne,  M.A.,  Profes-sor  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College, 
Large  Crown  8vo,     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Out  of  Che  grvai  coniroversy  which  is  recing  ii  tlic  nmnpspfn 
New  Tb«oloi;7.  oae  ihin^  haa  emerged  clear  and  efflpfaatic.    Ii  ii  the  >d 
of  knowing  what  the  Bible  says  before  we  ritbv  approve  or  conJemn  it. 
doe»  it  uy,  for  example,  about  Awnemcoi  ?    Tbc  aoftn-ec  %Ttll  be  fonad  in ' 
Bible  Doctrine  of  Atonemenl.' "— TAc  Expository  Tinitt. 


THE    PRAYER     BOOK    IN    THE    MAK« 
OT,    The   Plain   Man's   History   of   the   Book  of 
Prayer.    By  the  Rev.  F.  H.  lA'eston,  Vicar  of  Lasting 
Author  of  the  "Church  Handy  Dictionary."     Crown  8vo. 


Theology — continued. 
lUMAN  ELEMENT  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 

imeiitary  on  ihe  Synoplic    Narrative.     By  the  late  Rev, 
Salmon,    D.D.,    Provost  of   Trinilv    College,    Dublin. 
by  the  Rev.  Newport  J.  D.  White,  D.U.     Demy  8vo. 

{tli«r  yon  think  of  llw  man  nr  of  hit  Mibjecl.  tlie  booh  U  quiut  priodMS. 
Oght  be  o(  th«  rnui.  you  r«in«inb«f  bis  vasi  knowledKC  aoi  in  thsolocy 

otha  learning,  of  hii  boaut  effori  to  face  hia  owa  difficulttea.  o(  his 
^ten  hamoatom  powers  of  cxpresiion.     As  lo  liis  subject,  it  is  oat  of  ihe 

Miotu  of  our  time,  oad  ii  in  ■  fair  way  to  be  solved  to  tbe  more  coa- 
ibo  faiifa.    Cl«ariy  wa  sbould  oot  bsvv  knovm  Dr.  Sainton  thorouiblr 

n«bad  been  witbhcM."— TA*  Ouf/ooA. 


THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST, 

with  other  Occasional  Papus,  By  ibe 
Rev.  P.  N.  Watfeft.  nl  Ihe  Society 
of  5t-  John  Ihe  Evanit«ltst.  Cowley. 
Crova  8vo.     3«.  6d.  nee, 

CANON      MOBERLY'S 

WORKS.  Cheap  Edition.  Demy- 
8vo.    6i.  nei  each. 

ATONKMENT  AND  PBRSON- 

ALITI'. 
MINISTERIAL  PRIESTHOOD. 


:ONVOCATION 

^ER    BOOK.     Uetn^the 

1*0 

i  tba  coodilioa  of  tlte  Hook  if 
linooilfonuiy  with  thcrccom- 
of   tlic  Convocaiions    of 
IT  and  York  in  tlie  year  1S79 
5»   net. 

.FRED     LYALL'S 
trie  STUDIES:  Reii- 

M  Social.     2  Vol*.     Cheaper 
I  I>M»y  S\*e.    S«.  net  each 

'       General  Literature. 

RD  OF  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  UNIVER- 

OF  PARIS.  COLLEGE  DE  FR.ANCE,  AND 
fCH  PROVINCIAL  UNIVERSITIES  TO  THE 
^ERSITIES  OF  LONDON.  Wltiisuntklc.  1 906. 
pvo.     5*.  net. 

ART      OF     THE  |  THE   DEDICATED  LIFE. 

An  Addrasa  daliverad  to  the  Studenia 
of  the    Ualveniiy  of    EdmbiirRh   oa 

iMuary  lOlli.  1907.  By  the  Ri^t 
lonourable  K.  B.  Hetdane.  K.C., 
M.P.,  Lord  Rector  of  iheUitireniiy. 
In  Paper  Covers.    la.  act. 


iR.  Practical  Hinu  about 
land&yle.  By  W.J. 
Cr.  8n>.  it.  net.  latest 
I  th«  Hnoical  S«ne« 

llito   OKW  ■uit*e*liv«  mhI 
llsaU  vocaUNS."— lewiAln  f^iU. 


rroia 


Wisdom  of  the  East  Serii 

Pott  16MO.        Cieik  Ump. 

THE    PKRSIAN    MYSTICS   UALALUTJ-DIN    Rl 

Hadlavh  Pavis.  Author  of  "In  tbe  ViJWjr  of  Scon  thcR  is 
StIcBCv."     2*.  nel 

THE    TEACHINGS    OF    ZOROASTER   AND 

SOPHY    OF     THE     PARSI     RELIGIO.V.      Fraa 
AvcMa.     TrannUteil    wiita    Inuoducnoa   b*  D*    S     A.    Kuy 
tinttenitjr  College.  Londos.     2t.  net. 

MUSINGS    OF    A    CHINESE   MYSTIC     SdnioMl 

tophy  AJ  Chuanft  T»    With  U  ImodBEDaa  bf  LnsXL  Cn.cs,  Mj 
Aisitant  u  the  Bntiiili  Muwais.     H. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA.  ^  Hnsesr  &•»■». 

Amhor  of  "The  Ideals  ol  ih«  Euo.'  "T&t  Um  «tf  Cod  sad 
Sense."  cic     2).  HM, 

THE    AWAKENING    OF    THE    SOUL. 

Tlpail.       Tnuulai«d    with    Iniradatxx*    ^    P-UTL 
Is.  6d.  tMI. 

THE   DUTIES   OF   THE    HEART.    Br  IUsm 

ftocn  ilip  Hebrew  with  Introdueiioa  by  Ea<«i>  CoujSHa  . 
Scholar.  U.C.I..     It   n«- 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  LAO  TZU. 
Introduciioa  by  Lionei.  Cilcs.  oI  tks 

THE   RELIGION  OF  THB  KORAN.   Wm 

N.  \Vi*LLA*n.'>.  C  IE,     U.  wtt- 

WOMEN    AND    WISDOM 
S-  Tak*I>«I-     1*.  oeL 

THE    CLASSICS    OF    CONFUCiUSw 

I— The  Book  or  Hotoct  (Ssc-Xnsf.    k 
II— XuE  Book  op  Odes  fSai-lCcseL 

THE    ROSE    GARDEN    OF   SA*OL 

rupin  «nb  Imtodmeaaa  fc«  L  Ci 

THE     INSTRUCTIONS    OF    PTAH 

INSTRUCTIONS    OF    KE    GE3INI:  Tttm 

Worfd     TnmxbmEtyrdaa.  Tcm 
G  Gvjts.    k.  MC 

THE   WISDOM   OF   ISRAEL. 

iMradnetitMi  b<r  EDvn  Cousu.    k 
JIA'DI'S    SCROLL    OF 

InirndaciMO  by  ArTWTB  X- 


OF    JAPAN.      wr» 


.iU^: 


Periodicals. 
iRD   OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR   EDUCA- 

aNAL  HANDWORK.  Recognized  by  the  Board  of 
ication.  Regulations^  and  Syllabus  together  with  Lists  of 
lificate  Holders  and  Registered  Teachers.  In  Paper  Covers. 
net. 

E  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 
t6.     Edited  for  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Associutioo  by 
H.    D.    Rouse,    M.A.,    Litl.D.,    Headmaster  of  the  Perse 
unmar  School.  Cambridge     Demy  Svo.     2s.l6d,  net. 

JRNAL    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    COM- 

.RATIVE     LEGISLATION.     Kdiied    for  the   Society   by 
John  .MacDonell,   CB.,  LL.D.,  .ind  Edward   Matison. 

M  Series.     No.  XVII.     5&.  net. 

■  — 

■  Educational. 

"  GROWTH  OF  ENGLISH.  An  Elementary 
xiuiit  of  the  Developmenl  and  Present  Korm  of  our  I.aiiguage. 
;  Henry  Cecil  Wyld,  Baiiics  Professor  of  Etiglish  Language 
I  Philology  ill  the  University  of  Liverpool;  Author  of  "Tlic 
[torical  Study  of  the  Mother  Tongue,"  etc.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
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res  on  the  TEACHING  of  ELEMENTARY 

3EMISTRY.  With  a  scquctice  of  L'xpcriments  on  Air  and 
sbusiion.  By  J.  B.  Russell,  B.5c.  (I^nd.),  formerly  Senior 
tnoe  Master,  Grammar  School,  Burnley.  Teacher's  Edition. 
:h  Wagraras.     Crowii  Svo.     2&.  6d, 

lUbtabtMtly  followed  by  the  Pupil's  Book  covering  aslmilar  though  somewhat 
IU9^  of  expennientK. 
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PUBLISHED    UXDEK    THE    AUSPICES    OK    THE    LEAGUE   OF' 
THE    EMPIRE 

LECTURES    ON    BRITISH    COLONIZATION 
AND  EMPIRL,  1600    1783.     By  F.  A.  Kirkpalrick,  MJ 
taic  Scholar  of  rritiity  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d| 

EMPIRE  BUILDERS.    By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Stride,  MJ 

ot  Exc(«r  College,  Oxibrd.     Crown  S\-o.     2s,  6d. 
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of  The  LEACt'EOF  the;  Ewpire,  areEpecially  suitabla  for  deli v»n-  in  »cbo 
intCiluiionn.     Thejr  may  cither  be  delivered  vtrhatiin.  or  serve  as  tlw  qu 
wbicli  kHooI masters  can  bcw  their  own  marerial.     Laaiem  siidcs  to  tUc 
lectures  may  be  puidiased  or  Iiim]  from  The  Leaove  OF  THE  EkpirE.1 
Hall,  Victoria  Street.  l.onilon.  SW. 


WORD    PICTURES   IN 

RH'^'ME  (Causeries  Rim^es). 
\  First  French  Book  for  B^innar*. 
By  Mr*.  S.  C.  Boyd,  laie  Inspectorfn 
Modem  Lant^ages  and  Oral  EiamiDcr 
in  French  lor  the  Ci»il  Service  in 
Kalal.  With  II lustrations.  Crown 
8v(i.    1«.  6d, 

GEOMETRY.  An  Elcmeniary 
Trcaiiie  on  the  Theory  and  I'racliM 
Of  F.iiclitl  Ri'i-ised  Edition,  ByS.  O. 
Andrew,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the 
WliitKift  Grammar  School.  Croydoo. 
F'cap  «vo.  2i.  An  Edition,  with 
Answers,  is  published  for  the  ti»c  of 
Teacliors,  Zt.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  PHYSICS. 

I'or  the  uie  ot  Scbools  By  J.  H. 
Leooard.  B.Se.  (Lood.),  anJ  W,  H. 
Salman,  B.  A.  (Carob.),  B.Sc.  (L«ad  ) 
Crown  Sto.  With  ct  without  An«wen. 
U. 

A   PRIMER    OF    PSYCH- 

OLOGY.  By  Laura  Brackcnbury. 
M.A.  (Dub.)  Willi  £).aminition 
Papers.     F'cap  9vo.     U 
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'  Pnecipioudum  est  igitur  booin  ut,  si  In  ejusoimli  auilcitios 
casu  aliquo  hicidt>rhit,  ue  e.^istimoot  Ita  eo  allig'atos  ut  ab 
amfcis  in  nia(;ua  re  aliqua  in  repnblica  peccantibus  uou 
discedant.'     (Clc  *Do  Amicitla,*  xii,  42.) 

Ciciuio  has  cautioned  ns  against  tho  danger  of  allowing 
our  private  feelings  to  interfere  with  our  public  duties ; 
and  we  all  know  the  despairing  exclamation  which  the 
neglect  of  this  warning  wrimg  from  the  great  Lord 
Chotbum.  It  was  tho  lot  of  the  celebrated  group  of 
statesmen  who  fonn  the  (Subject  of  the  present  article  to 
yo\.20r,.—No.4t3.  X 
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iUustraU]  in  a  romarkuble  degree  tho  volae  of  the  B 
orator's  advice.  From  the  books  tiientioaod  above  it 
19  possible  to  construct  a  fairly  complete  Iiistory  of  thoij 
period  during  which  it  may  be  stud,  without  exaggeratloi 
that  they  held  thi;  fortunes  of  England  in  their  hands.1 
It  was  evident  that,  to  whichever  of  the  two  rival  partiw' 
they  oltimatcly  attached  themselvee,  tbey  wotild  Wing  to 
it  aa  accessiun  of  Mtn;ngth  nafGcicnt  to  turn  the  scale 
decisively  in  its  favour  and  ensure  to  it  the  practical 
possession  of  power,  not  during  one  parliament  or  two, 
but  for  a  considerable  term  of  years. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  labyrinth  of  nin- 
biguous  transactions  and  ever-shifting  intaatious  %vhich 
render  the  ten  years  between  1S50  and  1860  not  only  oao 
of  the  moHt  interesting  but  also  one  of  the  moRt  pt^ 
plexing  i>eriods  in  the  annaU  of  partj-  KOTemment,  we 
muijt  refer  briefly  to  the  state  of  partiea  immediately 
after  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  the  rupture  in  the 
new  Liberal  party  which  ere  long  succeeded  it.  At 
thb  time  (18.1i)  tho  state  of  pnrticH  in  the  Uontte  of 
Commons  was  not  altogether  unlike  what  it  is  at  tids 
moment  Then,  as  now,  the  Tory  party  consisted  of  only 
about  150  members.  Then,  ns  now,  the  nominal  MiniHterial 
majority,  made  up  of  320  Whigs  and  Ministerialists,  and 
190  RudicaLi,  repealers,  and  '  political  ['uionists/  moro 
than  trebled  tho  Opposition.  And  then,  as  now,  the 
disposition  of  these  lost- mentioned  groups  towards  LordJ 
Grey's  Government  was  far  from  reassuring ;  in  fact  Sirfl 
Itobert  Peel  says,  tn  his  correspondence  with  Croker  and 
eUewbero,  that  by  joining  tho  Radicals  he  conld  have 
turned  out  tho  Government  any  day.  Tho  more  conserva- 
tive among  tho  Whigs  were  alarmed  at  tho  grooving 
disposition  of  the  Government  to  truckle  to  the  Radicals, 
•nd  especially  to  O'Counell.  Though  it  was  to  the  Irish 
Church  question  that  the  seces-tion  of  Stanley,  Graham, 
Lord  Kipon*  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  immediately 
due,  the  increasing  influence  of  a  revolutionary  party  in 
Parliament  had  much  to  do  with  this  important  step. 

Of  the  actors  in  the  drama  about  to  be  uiif  oldt-d  before 
us,  four  at  least  are  as  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  public 
OS  if  they  were  still  living :  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr 
Gladstone,  Lord  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
these,  after  all,  that  the  whole  or  even  tho  chief  intorcsK 
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of  Uio  plot  is  centred.  There  were  othors  who,  perhupti 
equally  conspicuous  in  thoir  duy,  fti-o  not,  after  the  Itvpse 
of  half  a  century,  equally  familiar  to  ourselves ;  and  it 
waa  these  who  pulled  the  -strings  and  determined  the 
action  of  the  Pcolito  party  at  every  crisis  that  occurred 
(lurtn^f  the  ton  ycare;  of  its  existence.  To  look  at  the 
ovar-chanj^  ng  Hcenea  in  which  they  took  part  reminds 
us  rather  of  the  figures  in  a  quadrille — right  and  left, 
advance  and  ititirc,  ebuu^o  placcj^,  cross  bands.  But  the 
interlude  which  they  reprettent  and  the  crooked  paths 
which  Nome  of  them  trod,  while  amusing  and  interesting 
to  all  who  desire  nothing  more,  afroi*d  abundant  food  for 
reflection  to  such  as  are  moi-e  seriously  disposed. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  better  known  an  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
the  Countess  Ciitlicrino  of  Woi^onzoiT.  He  wan  liom  at 
Richmond  on  September  16,  1810.  He  was  returned  for 
the  southern  division  of  Wiltshire  at  the  general  election 
of  January  1833,  and  entered  the  Qrst  reformed  parliament 
an  a  strict  Tory  and  follower  of  Sir  Itobert  Peel.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  Lord  Stanley  were  both  Whigs. 
Both  had  joined  Ixird  Grey's  Government  in  1830, 
Graham  lut  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Btiinley  as 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Stanley,  of  coui-se,  was 
never  a  Poolite;  and  he  made  Sidney  Herbert  very  angry 
by  refusing  to  become  one ;  but  he  wjuh  the  flower  of  the 
group  of  mutineers  who  revolted  from  the  Government 
in  1831.  Grahiuu  was,  as  we  say,  a  'Whig;  and  it  may 
bo  doubted  if  he  ever  gave  his  heart  to  the  Tories  as 
Binnley  did.  In  1852  he  told  Lord  John  Kussell  how 
pleased  he  was  ut  the  jiroitpect  of  rejoining  bis  old  fnonds, 
with  whom  he  had  acted  for  sixteen  years,  from  his  first 
enti^'  into  Parliament  in  1818  to  his  secession  in  1834. 
fie  had  always  favoured  thu  repeal  of  tlie  Corn  Laws; 
and  when,  after  acting  as  Home  Secretary  under  Peel, 
and  rather  burning  his  lingers  over  the  Mu^c^iui  letters 
and  the  Scottish  Kirk,  he  followed  his  leader  in  throwing 
over  Protection,  it  could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
turning  his  buck  ui>on  hiuu«elf.  The  most  imporUiut  juirt 
of  Graham's  career  was  already  passed  when  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  caused  his  followers  to  form  a  party  of 
their  own;  and  we  have  Graham's  own  authority  for 
saying  that  he  did  not  regard  himself  as  one  of  them. 

X  £ 
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In  1840  ho  told  Lord  John  Rutuwll  Uiat>  it  he 
his  Government,  ho  would  ruther  that  no  PeoUt«  were 
invited.  Wliig  though  he  was  and  *  aomothing  more,* 
he  soon  found  out  tliat  he  could  uot  live  with  the 
HridiailM  with  whom  Uussell.  Althorp,  and  Durham  hnd 
begun  to  keep  company.  He  agreed  with  his  brother 
Whij;,  Mr  Stanley,  in  opposing  the  secularisation  of  th«l 
Irish  Church  revenue* ;  and,  though  they  declined  to  join 
the  Ministry  of  IVel  in  IHUi  for  much  the  same  rc^asons 
aa  those  assigned  by  Lord  Hortington  for  not  joining 
Lord  Salisbury's  Ministry  in  1886,  they  became  member* 
of  the  regular  Opposition  in  the  following  year,  and  took 
ortice  with  Peel  in  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  1841. 

Mr  Gladstone,  who  etoutly  proclaimed  himself  a  Coo- 
eervntive  as  long  as  the  Peelite  party  maintained  a  wparate 
existence,  and  would  not  listen  to  those  who  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  they  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
Liberals  in  1852,  seoms  to  have  been  a  source  of  much' 
perplexity  to  his  colleagues.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  is  to  he  found  in  the  'Life  of  Sir  Jameti  Graham.' 
'■Gladstone,  as  is  well  known,  resigned  in  January  1845 
on  the  Maynooth  (gucstion.  On  receipt  of  Gladstone'!) 
letter,  which  reached  hira  unsealed,  Peel  wrote  to  Gra- 
iham : '  I  really  have  great  difficulty  sometimes  in  coiupre* 
honding  what  Gladstone  means.'    Sir  James  replied : 

'It  is  always  dlflicult  through  the  haxe  of  words  to  catch  a 
diatant  Kliuipae  of  Uladstoae's  moaning.  .  .  .  His  omlstauu 
to  Real  such  a  letter  was  mo»)t  unfortniiate.  But  the  eoig- 
matlcal  style  has  itfl  advantage?.  I  dnubfc  wlietber  there  Is  m 
poetma«ter  in  England  who,  after  reading  the  lett«r,  would 
oudersLaud  one  word  of  it.*     ('  Life  of  Sir  J.  Graham,*  i],  2.) 

Lord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke  of  Newcaatlo,  entered- 
the  House  of  Commons,  hke  Sidney  Herbert,  in  the  Grht 
reformed  parliament  in  1K33  as  an  orthodox  Tory  and 
Protectionist,  and  sat  for  South  Nottinghamshire  in  that 
interest  till  the  general  election  of  1846,  when  he  lost  his 
aeat  for  dowerting  it.  He  it  was  who  introfluced  thn  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Ministry; 
and  thenceforth  he  became  one  of  the  little  company  of 
exiles  who  clung  to  the  dethroned  chief  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  rightful  sovereign.  Lord  Abordeon. 
who  is  generally  considered  the  head  of  the  nart/,  wa« 
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Forei£^  Secretary  under  the  Duke  of  Wellingrtoa,  Colonial 
SecretAiy  in  1834,  and  at  the  Foreign  Office  again  in 
18il.  He  desired  to  inaintaiu  friendly  rulntions  with 
the  groat  Kuitipean  monarchies ;  and  in  most  respectw 
hiH  policy  WU9  the  exact  reverse  of  Lord  Palmers  ton's. 
Ho  was  a  Free-trader  by  conviction,  and  sacri0ced  no 
prinniplcH  of  h'm  own  in  bt'Cfiming'  a  Poelito. 

Small  groups  of  statesmen,  supported  by  a  limited 
number  of  foUowoTD  either  standing  aloof  from  the  two 
main  parties  in  the  State  or  professing  to  hold  tlio 
balance  between  them,  have  not  been  unknown  to 
previous  poriodfl  of  our  history,  but  they  never  attained 
tfae  dimensions  or  the  importance  of  the  Peelitee.  The 
Grenvillitcs,  in  tho  reign  of  Gcorgo  III,  were  such  a 
(froup.  But  they  ropriwented  rather  a  family  interest 
than  a  political  connexion.  The  Canningite»4,  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Pitt,  alTocted  to  bo  the  legitimate  successors 
of  the  great  statesman,  and  of  the  more  Liberal  Toryism 
which  ho  roprcstonted.  IJut  here,  perhaps,  tho  resemblance 
ends.  The  influence  on  public  affairs  exercised  by  the 
Canningites  from  1808  to  1818  was  wholly  for  good.  The 
pressure  which  they  brought  to  hear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment was  of  tho  greatest  service  to  Wellington  in  the 
conduct  of  tho  PouinsuJar  War.  The  influence  of  tho 
Peelites,  or  at  least  of  the  majority  of  them,  had  exactly 
the  opposite  effect. 


Tho  birth  of  the  PeoHto  party  dates,  as  we  have  said, 
from  tho  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1840;  but,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  it  is  better  to  take  for  our 
starting  point  tho  year  of  Sir  Robert's  death  in.  July 
1850,  when  his  followers  bad  to  take  a  line  of  their  owii. 
They  now  emerge  from  the  Conservative  party  and  set 
lip  a  Hopamto  standard.  Even  when  they  act  with  tho 
Whigs  they  reject  all  fusion  with  them,  sitting,  as  it 
were,  on  a  hill  apart,  widening  their  phylacteries  and 
thanking  God  they  are  not  as  other  men.  Nothing  is 
good  enough  for  thorn ;  no  party,  no  policy,  no  traditions ! 
That  a  little  group,  hugging  themselves  in  this  fa«tidiouH 
egotism,  should  make  shipwreck  of  any  Cabinet  of  which 
they  beeanin  members  was  only  to  be  expected,  and  so 
ere  long  it  turned  out.  Perhaps,  had  they  not  been  quito 
such  superior  pi^rsona  tho  vessiri  of  Stale  might  hnvc  bcon 
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atocred  mom  n-iaely;  but,  as  Tonchatone  &&y%  *w«  that 
have  good  wits  havo  much  to  answer  for.*  It  Iim 
geoorally  been  found  that  CnhineU  composed  of  'AH  tiw 
Talents '  have  but  a  abort  lease  of  Hfe. 

Since  the  characters  o£  public  men  nre,  in  n  popalsr 

system  of  government,  almost  more  important  than  thnr 

priueiplcs,   we  will   first  consider  the   progrvsii    of  ibo 

I  Peelit«  party  ns  it  nlTcrt.**  the  character  of  the  Ktateamcn 

I  tirho  belonged  to  it,  or  of  others  who  hod  ofKciaJ  dealings 

[with  it.    After  that  wo  may  glanco  at  iU  direct  infloeim 

on  contemporary  events,   and    finally  at  the   extent  to 

which  many  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  present  day 

are  indirectly  its  result. 

When  the  Freo-tnulo  mpHsures  of  "Lord  John  'Rnaaetrt 
Government  were  completed,  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
there  was  little  else  to  keep  the  Whign  in  power.  Why 
ebould  not  the  Con8er\'ative  party  now  reunite  its  broken 
forces  and  return  to  the  position  it  bad  occupied  in  1K15 
It1>ecamB  e%'ident  in  the  autumn  of  1850  that  a  cha<i{< 
of  Ministry  was  at  band ;  and  everything  seemed  to  poiot 
to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Consc^^•ative  party  by  reanion 
with  tho  Peelites,  Rtroiigthrned,  pcrliopB,  by  one  or  otlwr 
of  the  well-known  Conservative  Whigs, 

It  is  at  thin  point  that  we  have  to  notice  on  aesorticHi 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  reference  to  Dismeti, 
which  wo  road  with  a  gi'ont  deal  of  surprise.  The  fol* 
lowing  passage,  winch  refers  to  the  poiittion  of  affun 
in  1S52,  assigns  motives  to  Disraeli  by  which  he  most 
equally  havo  been  actuated  in  1850,  when  the  expodioney 
of  a  new  formation  was  already  in  the  air. 

'  Dittmeli,'  Bays  the  Duke,  *of  courb  at  tJiat  time  had  obvicNtt 
inducements  to  prevent  any  union  of  parties,  if  ho  could.  A 
UDiuii  botwot'u  the  PculiteH  and  tko  Whigs  would  hare  coo- 
Btitutccl  a  powerful  Op]>oitition.  On  the  other  linnd,  a  union 
betwL-va  any  €»f  the  Peelites  and  Loixl  Derby  ivould  haiv 
deetroyed  hLt  own  solitary  reign  iu  a  Cabinet  of  lueUiocritiob 
It  was  theitsfui-e  [lerfefftly  understood  that  he  did  not  favour 
eitlier  of  the  altcniativcs,  and  that  ho  did  bis  best  to  render  both 
ImpoBsible.  Py  k(H>ping  up  th<>  faron  nf  ProtecUunist  langm^ 
till  the  last  possible  momL-nt.  lii<  ctTLflually  Imrred  oat  i^  the 
Peelite*  from  nny  couibiaation  with  Lord  I>erby;  and,  when 
the  Cabinet  of  noviees  was  once  formed,  it  was  too  late  (o 
make  any  attempt  iu  tliat  direction.'    (' Autobiography,"  i,  8IJ5.J 
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Wo  do  not  Icnow  what  the  Duke  means  by  '  perfectly 
unclcrstood.'  It  is  on  record  iu  Disraeli's  own  hand- 
writing  that  he  ivns  willing  in  1S50  to  give  up  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Gladstone ;  andt  though  the 
offer  was  not  officioUy  made  to  that  gontlomon,  it  was 
known  that  h&  might  have  It  if  he  choKe  to  take  it. 
Twice  afterwards,  both  in  1852  and  in  1855,  it  was  offered 
to  Palmeraton  at  Disnutli's  instigation.  According  to 
Lord  Malmesbury,  he  refused  on  the  first  occasion  on 
occonnt  of  Ix>rd  Dorby'fi  Protectionist  procH^ntios.  But 
It  may  bo  strongly  suspected  that  what  had  tho  most 
w^eight  with  him  wa8  the  Queen's  objection  to  his  being 
leader  of  the  House.  In  1851  Derby,  with  Disraeli's 
approval,  oflfored  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  turn  to 
Lord  Aberdeen.  Lord  Canning,  and  Mr  Gladstone ;  but 
all  declined  (says  Lord  Stanmore  in  tho  '  Memoir  of 
Sidney  Herbert')  because  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a  party  which  supported  tho  Ecclcsia«tica1  Titles 
BUI — according  to  8ir  J.  Graham,  *a  blow  at  Glndston- 
ism.'  '  For  tho  same  reason,'  continues  liord  Stan- 
more,  'Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  refused  to 
join  Lord  John  Kussell  when  he  offered  tbera  high  office 
in  the  same  ycjir.'  In  1858  the  leadership,  which  had 
been  previously  pressed  on  Sir  James  Graham  by  Lord 
Londonderry,  with;  the  approvol  of  both  Derby  and 
Disraeli,  was  again  olTored  to  him  by  DiHrjieli  himself. 
Tho  Don  Tncifico  affair  estranged  the  Peolites  from 
Palmorston  ;  and  tho  Eccleaiaaticoi  Titles  Bill  estranged 
them  from  both  KuksoLI  jmd  Derby.  It  la  idle  to  say  that 
Disraeli  did  alt  he  could  to  widen  the  breach;  it  was 
wide  enough  without  him.  The  facta  whieh  we  luivo  bore 
mentioned  sufficiently  dispose  of  the  Duke  of  Ai^yll's 
amortion,  nnd  wo  cannot  help  fooling  surprised  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  made. 

At  this  time  (1851)  two  out  of  the  four  Peelite  leaders. 
namely,  Gladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert,  undoubtedly  en- 
tertained tho  '  strange  and  unfounded  expectation  that 
it  would  bo  no  difficult  task  to  detach  a  large  part  of  the 
Conservative  party  from  Mr  DisruoU  aud  other  objoction- 
ablo  leaders,  and  rally  thom  to  the  standard  of  a  Liberal 
Conservative  Govommont' (' Life  of  Herbert,'!,  150).  A 
poor  return,  this,  for  Disraeli's  generous  offer  to  waive 
his  own  claim  in  IS'iO,  nnd  Derby's  offer  of  the  Foreign 
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Office  Iho  year  before.  But  the  idoa  continued  to  haunt 
Gladtitune,  and  seems  to  hnvo  influenced  bi.s  conduct  eveo 
down  to  the  time  when  tho  Peclitcs,  as  a  separate  party, 
had  almost  c«ased  to  exist. 

On  tho  brcttk-up  of  tho  Coalition  Government  in  1825 
Derby  comtnisHinned  Palnioi-Kton  to  carry  invitaLions  to 
Gladstone  and  Sidney  Uerbert.  Lord  Aberdeen  being  no 
longer  aToilnblo  for  office.     What  followed  has  nei'er 
been  fully  explained,  and  is  not  very  eJeai*  even  now.    Id 
a  letter  from  Sidney  Herbert  to  Glndstonti  in  Fcbruaijl 
1855,  wo  read:   'As  to  joining  Lord  Derby,   that  la  a' 
fiudden   turn,  a   second  coalition   with   men   who  hsto 
denounced  nil  coalitions,  and  with  whom  we  have  b«n 
fighting  night  after  night.'   But,  on  tho  day  on  which  lliis 
Ictt«r  was  written,  Gladstone  had  scon  Sidney  Herbert] 
and  told  him   that  Joining   Lord   Derby    would  not 
a   coalition  but  a  reunion ;  and  ut  a  meeting   at 
Aberdeen's  on  January  31.  it  was  thought  that  OladstODC 
would  have  been  willing  to  join  Lord  Derby  with  Sidney 
Herbert,"  even  without  Palmoraton,  whoHo  ultimate  re- 
fusal can  hardly  bo  explained  except  on  the  supposition 
that  he  saw  the  ball  roUing  Co  his  own  foet  ('^Lrgyll,'  i,  $26). 
But  Gladstone  still  professed  to  think  Pultncrston  imUs* 
pensablc.  and  wished  the  Peelitos  as  a  body  to  unite  wtb 
him  in  joining  Lord  Derby 'h  Govcrumunt.   Lord  Aberdeen 
agreed  with  him,  and  Lord  Grey,  we  are  told,  was  of  l^• 
same  opinion ;  but  Sidney  Herbert  and  Graham  refused 
and  GLxd-ttone  declined  to  take  tho  step  by  himself. 

According  to  Lord  Jialmesbury  they  did  more  tliun 
thia.  It  is  stated  in  tho  '  Memoirs  of  an  ex-Ministor'  ihat, 
when  I*ftlinerston  oirried  Derby's  proposals  to  the  Peelitei. 
they  not  only  oil  refused  them,  butalso  prevented  Palmer 
ston  himself  from  accepting  them  by  offering  him  thvir 
support  if  he  formed  a  Government  of  his  own.  Tlien, 
having  joined  his  Cabinet,  they  resigned  again  and  Idl 
him  in  the  lurch  on  tho  question  of  the  CommiUoo  cE 
Enquiry.  We  must  remember  that,  all  along,  the  Peelites 
had  been  warmly  opposed  to  Fatmerstou's  foreign  policy. 
which  was  the  question  of  the  day.  Thu  story  is  told 
differently  by  Lord  Stanmore  (*  life  of  Aberdeen,'  p.  28S), 
who  makes  it  appear  that  the  overtures  camo  from  Lord 
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Imcrston  himself,  and  not  till  after  he  had  been  sent 
for  by  the  Queen  ou  the  final  fuiluro  uf  Derby  to  form  a 
Government.  But  Lord  Malmesbury's  statement  is  in 
vubutantial  agreement  with  Gladstone's  own,  Jind  'ir 
directly  confirmed  b/  Palmorston  bimaelf  ('Life,'  by 
Ashley,  ii,  7). 

The  time  was  closo  ftt  band,  however,  when  Gladstone 
eeems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  join  Lord  Derby  even  without  his  Peelite  friends. 
It  was  in  1857  that  thiii  docisivo  change  first  bocamo 
apparent ;  and  it  is  in  the'Life  of  Sidney  Herbert'  that  wo 
fimt  learn  the  reluctance  with  which  ho  Ii8t«ned  to  those 
who  dissuaded  hiui  from  acting  on  it.  This  we  hold  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  dieclosuroa 
with  which  recent  political  biography  has  presented  ua. 
It  is  to  bo  found  in  Lord  Stanmore's  second  volume 
(pp.  G3  ff.)>  "n<ler  date  December  185G. 

'In  the  early  (tart  of  December  it  eeemod  probable  that 
Mr  GladstoDC  would  come  to  the  conctuaion  that  the  time  hod 
arrived  for  closer  ro-operation  with  t!ie  Conser%'ative  party; 
in  which  case  thu  divorgi^nco  already  cxiiiting  l»ctwec«  himself 
oad  the  other  I'Lt-Uto  luudcnt  would  huvo  bcvn  widcacU  by  his 
open  junctiou  with  Liord  Derby.  With  groat  difficulty,  and 
GOQtinry  to  his  own  opinion,  Mr  Ghtdstone  veiut  then  dissua<led 
from  returning  ana(1trmatiTeani)wertoapro|)OBalmadetobim 
thivt  he  xhuiild  mi^ft  Lurd  Derby  with  u  view  to  coucerted  action 
agntust  the  Govemmeut — a  mectinR  which,  at  that  time,  could 
have  had  but  one  result.  The  decision  was  a  momeutou^  one 
— far  more  so  thau  was  at  the  time  apjmrent — and  oue  whicli, 
not  Improbably,  8ome  of  those  who  were  most  instnimental 
in  aecuriuK  its  adoption  would  have  resrettcd  hiul  thoy  knomi 
itH  fiir-reachiiig  fonsctineufoji.  Tlie  followiiiR  letters  will  sliow 
how  very  nanx>wlj-  n  contrary  decision  vriu\  escaped.  Wliat 
ntoet  incltned  Mr  Gladstone  to  hesitate  was  the  fact  tbat  he 
bad  received  no  direct  invitation  from  fjord  Derby.  The  day 
after  be  had  sent  his  letter  courteously  dccUuins  the  proposed 
meeting,  he  i-ec-eived  that  direct  personal  invitation  from  Lord 
Derby  wlufh,  had  it  iirrivetl  but  ono  day  curliur,  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  accepted.' 

This  was  unfortunate.  The  diflference  of  a  day  cbangod 
tho  hifltory  of  England,  as  it  did  in  1745.  The  letters  bod 
crossod  ou  tho  road;  aud  Ghidhtone,  writing  to  Herbert 
on  January  2.S,  after  he  had  received  Lord  Derby's  letter, 
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says,  'Of  course  I  most  adhere  to  my  letter'  {dKliiiinf 
the  offer).  '  At  the  same  time  the  conclusion  exprrssod 
in  it  IS  not  mine  but  is  accepted  from  othcn*.  you  amoBR 
them.'  'It  was  accepted,'  saya  Lord  Stanmoro,  'witb 
grejit  difficulty.'  So  now  the  whole  truth  is  out,  and  we 
know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  hindrance  of  a 
reconciliation  which  would  have  healed  the  ConncrrtttiTe 
schism  and  deferred  for  at  least  another  generation  tbe 
inauguration  of  revolutionary  principles. 

By  the  following  year  (1857),  however,  Gniham  taii 
Aberdeen  had  apparently  given  up  the  attempt  to  keep 
Gladstone  to  themselves  as  a  bad  job,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  if  he  was  to  join  Derby,  the  sooner 
he  did  so  the  better.     They  professed  to  think  ho  WDuU 
he  happier  if  he  did  :  but  we  fancy  this  idea  was  one  foc 
Gladstone  and  two  for  themselves.    Tlie  sooner  ho  jouMd 
the  Coneorvativoa,  they  may  have  thought,  tho  sooner 
would  he  quarrel  with  Disraeli,  and  their  own  ideal  have 
some  chance  of  being  realised.    Accordingly,  about  lliu 
time,  they  seem    to  have  ceased  to  oppose  bim ;  oiitl  it 
was  an  understood  tiling  that,  when  he  returned  from 
his   mission    to  tho   Ionian  Islands,  ho  was   to   succeed 
Bulwer  Lytton  at  the  Colonial  Oflico.     Glmlstoue  told  his 
friends  from  tho  first  that  he  was  not  a  Liberal ;  he  wu 
a  Conservative,  and  had  been  returned  for  Oxfoi*d  si  a 
Conservative.      The  Peehtes.  he  maintained,   had  ueTer 
been  fused  with  tho  Liberal  party,  in  contradiction  to 
Herbert  and  others,  who  said  the  fusion  took  place  io 
1852.    Gladstone,  far  from  desiring  any  such  '  conglutina- 
tion,"  would  all  along  have  had  tlie  Peelites  stand  out  by 
themselves  as  a  separate  party  under  their  own  flag  and 
their  own  lender,  with  a  distinct  policy  of  their  owa 
Sucli,  he  hoptnl,  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  recon strut.' ted 
Conservative  party ;    the  Peelites  to  hold  the  principal 
places,  and  the  country  gentlemen  to  rally  round  thorn. 
But  neither  Aberdeen  nur  Xewcatitle  would  consent  to  be 
leader  of  a  Peelite  section  with  these  ulterior  aims ;  and 
henceforth  Gladstone  began  to  gravitate  more  decisively 
towanis  a  union  with  Derby  by  himself. 

His  chauce  came  in  May  1858,  when  he  received 
another  invitation  from  Derby  to  join  his  newly-formed 
Government,  coupled  with  tho  information  aforesaid— 
that  Disraeli  would  ha\-e  been  willing  to  surrender  the 


lead  of  the  Honse  to  Sb-3« 

luado  by  Sir  Jaroett  ft  bi 
Berby's  power  to    make  i 
tnoment.    Gladstone 
given  at  full  lonj^th  in  the  i 
biography.    Graham 
possibly  liitten  to  '  tha 
mode    to    himself,  aiid   gam 
advice : 

*ft   rema[ii8  to  consider  lite 
Commonfl.    I  onoe  thought,  and  i 
that  you  conM  not  withotit 
A  seat  on  the  Treasury  Beodi ' 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  snt 
opinion.     Ah  mnttera  Btaud,  jroa 
precedent  tbnt  he   shall  Tt^rHmy 
wouhl  soon  virtually  supersede  h'. 
fur  the  duties  of  the  post,  and  -. 
quinh    It    wlienevor    ho  can    do    mu   ■ 
tmn.^fcr  which  hL'  Jian  contemplaac 
a  pi-oof  of  this  feeling  on  bb  p^ 
one  nium^nt  to  hitt  pniposal  to  ar. 
Battering.    Without  the  propoaalaMi, 
If  you  join  thu  (invornment,  tb*  tarn 
made ;  und  1  fe<.-I  u.-i-tiLiQ  that  to  th* 
vrill   be   yours,  let  the  official 
may*  (11.  347). 

To  thiH  Momowhut  cynicnl 
applied  a  harsher  epiUiet  did 
with  a  lettor  wi-ittcn  to  Gladstoiw  fcyj 
the  very  same  day  in  the  same 
same  words : 

■  Wluitever   office    yon    filled,   your    nm, 
»Iwuys  render  you  supreme;  and,  if 
tne  in  the  ohief  jio^t,  the  tmbouDded 
part  you   could   rommand  ivould 
position  i\B  anythlDfT  but  a  form '  (ii,  Bau>^ 

GladBtono  did  not  at  once  accefr 
pnrently  in  the  hope  that  it  miglit  ^ 
whole   PfM'lito   piirty.     Ho  still  yodir;,. 
rcuuiou  of  all  Peel's  former  disci]>:< 
of  Consen'Otivea  led  by  Derby.     (•>    •. 
him  that  the  Peelito  party  iu  tliat  r^.-u- 
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'I  should  be  sorry  if  your  letter  to  Lord  Derby  led  him  to 
lOftkc  any  more  extended  proposal,  it  «ould  not  ixwsililjr 
succeed,  as  matters  now  Ktaud ;  aud  the  abortive  attempt 
tvould  be  iojurioue  to  blm.  The  reconstruction  of  thn  foaU 
remains  of  the  old  Peel  party  la  a  ho|jeles3  task.  Vo  human 
power  cttu  now  reatiimate  it  with  the  breath  of  life;  it  i« 
dtK-omposed  int<i  atoms,  and  will  be  reoieuibered  only  m  n 
happy  accident  while  it  Uist«d*  (ii,  352). 

'A3  to  your  friends,  the  little  band  In  broken  np.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  studiously  stands  aloof,  awaiting  the 
chance  which  may  place  him  at  the  hood  of  affain.  Card- 
well  miiKt  hent-Hforth  bo  n»g«rded  us  Palmerston's  rclainw. 
Herbert  also  has  tnkeu  his  dectinioD,  and  will  act  with  the 
Whigs  in  oppouition  to  Lord  Dwby'a  Govnmment:  foeliogi 
and  InHueuces  irhlch  it  is  vatn  to  counteract  lend  hlia  trtv- 
sistibly  in  that  direction.  The  stnigglo  Iio^  made  him  UC' 
]iai>py.  and  it  niuf^t  now  be  considered  as  nn  cstablltibixl  fact 
that  his  {urt  is  taken '  (ii,  310). 

So  early  as  1852  he  Imd  written  : 

'  It  la  vain  to  look  back  ;  but  the  force  of  circumstanoea 
the  acts  of  public  men  have,  in  the  last  gcuLTation.  broken 
up  the  foundaUona  of  party.  Our  jiarliamentory  goTemrocnt 
has,  from  the  Kevolutiou  downwards,  rested  on  party ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  tliat  the  whole  edlflee  should  be  shaken  whan 
the  baeifl  has  been  amidenly  destroyed.  It  may  be  poanble 
to  underpin  the  tottering  wall,  but  time  and  caution  anil  > 
roaster's  f=kiU  are  wnnted  for  this  critical  operation;  and 
where  shall  they  be  found?"  (II,  171). 

Have  they  been  found  yet?  Thia  is  o  question  which  Ii» 
at  tlie  bottom  of  alt  our  political  perplexities. 

Sir  James  Oralmni  tliou^ht  that,  in  'n'riting  the  letter 
quoted  above,  Disraeli  was  perfectly  sincere.  But  such 
a  combination,  at  whatever  period  between  1850  ami 
1800  it  had  been  elTected,  woxild  no  doubt  have  been 
attonded  with  difliculties,  for  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Couaorvativc  party  continued  to  the  lost  to  regard 
Gladstone  with  suspicion  and  distTust-  Disraeli's  reeolit- 
tion  on  the  Budget  of  February  1857  was  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  eighty,  a  uuuibcr  unexpectedly  large  iind  due 
to  Conservative  defections  caused  by  dislike  of  the  re- 
ported coalition  between  Derby  and  Gladstone,  who,  with 
Graham,  had  warmly  supported  the  renolution.  There 
ia   moto  about  i]iln  in   tho  Brst  volume  of  Mr  Morley^ 
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'  Lifo  of  Glad^tono ' ;  and  the  fipeech  of  I^nl  Dnrby 
»re  referred  to  (p.  562),  which  is  aumroai-ised  iu  the 
HPreea'  newspaper  for  Fobruary  2S,  1S57,  Is  vnlnablo  us 
lowing  that,  although  uo  such  coalition  had  as  yot  taken 
[place,  It  was  evidently  near  at  liaud. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  (vol.  li,  p.  73)  and  Lord  Malmen* 

^Itury  (ii,  56.  57)  both  confirm  the  report  of  Conaervativo 

iffection ;  and  it  is  ovidont  from  Derby's  speech  that 

^e  was  very  indignant  at  it.     He  thought  it  necsBsary  to 

a  vigorous  allocution  to  his  followers,  which  was 

Wivercd  at  a  meeting  of  tho  party  at  Lord  EgUnton's 

February  27,  1857.     Lord  Dorby  doL-laitid  that 

I'  lie  b&d  DO  c-omjuct  or  imderstauding  with  Mr  Gladncone  an 
Ito  any  political  union.  He  and  Mr  Oladatone  were  perfectly 
jfree  to  act  on  any  question  without  any  reference  to  the 
lOtdoious  of  the  other.  At  a  later  period  the  noble  ear] 
loprrssed  n.  hope  that  what  ho  had  said  might  not  bo  mia- 
fnntlerstoo*!.  He  liad  had  more  than  one  conversation  with 
'Hr  Glftdytono  on  political  motters,  but-,  as  he  said  before, 
^tbere  was  no  undenitnnding  between  them.  But  the  noble 
rl,  In  tho  most  digniGcd  manner,  declared  that,  should  any 
iber  of  the  Comiorvative  connexion  attempt  to  dictate 
Itim  the  coiir»e  he  nbuuld  pursue  witlt  regard  to  any 
4itical  personages  ivlutever,  he  would  regard  Buch  diuUition 
IAD  insult,  and  uo  longer  recognise  that  member  as  attached 
I  bis  party.  ,  .  .  He  noticed  emphatically  that  the  Couserva- 
Mve  party  was  at  present  in  a  minority  iu  the  House  of 
'OinmuDs,  and  insisted  that  nothing  could  possibly  bo  more 
lawise  than  to  deeluie  »ucb  acoi-^lons  of  strength  as  would 
^Isee  it  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  goromment  of  the 
itry.* 

It  is  to  say,  he  felt  that  with  Gladstone  he  couJd 
\Ye  undertaken  it. 
Lord  Derby's  language  plainly  indicates  tho  strength 
k(  the  feeling  hostile  to  Glodstone  which  existed  in  the 
mservntivo  ranks.  But,  had  there  boon  no  other 
Ufficulty  in  Ibo  way,  this  might  in  time  havo  been  sur- 
>unted.  Gladstone's  presence  on  the  Conservative 
iches,  his  constant  miugUng  with  his  old  associates, 
lo^'alty  to  the  Church,  his  tKholarship,  his  literature, 
'Ktonism,'  must  by  degroes  have  won  their  way  to 
10  heart?  of  tho  country  geutleiueu,  and  have  made 
lem  ready  to  forgive  the  past. 
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NevertheleiW,  suppotiing  Uio  union  to  hnre 
efTectod  ou  tlio  most  honuurable  uud  liinicjible  tarms, 
without  any  such  equivocal  ulterior  ainiH  rut  are  miK* 
K^sted  by  Sir  Jamc«  Graham,  tlio  relations  between  tb« 
two  men,  who  xvoutd  then  havo  sat  side  by  Bida  ou  the 
frout  bench,  muni  always  have  been  rntlmr  NtrainciL 
Supposing  all  personal  feelings  to  havo  entirely  subsided, 
Glndstcno  would  havo  f«lt  that  bo  had  claims  which  the 
position  did  not  satisfy;  and  Ditjraeli  would  have  f«lr 
that,  whilv  lii»  own  priccleits  services  made  a  further 
recognition  of  such  claims  impossible,  tboy  wore  none  the 
less  natural  to  one  who  had  formorly  been  regarded  hy 
Ko  nuniorouH  and  inAuential  a  Miction  of  tho  Tory  party 
OS  their  future  leader.  What  the  end  would  have  been. 
who  can  tell?  At  all  ovcutti.  Gladstone's  Acceptance  of 
office  in  1855,  '57,  or  '58  would  at  Iea«t  have  secured  him 
to  tho  Conservative  party  ;  and  all  tho  cloquenco.  enwrgj". 
lind  popularity  which  ho  carried  into  the  opposite  caiap 
would  have  been  their  own. 

Tho  AuKti-o-Italian  war  of  1S59  and  the  alleged 
Austrian  sympathies  of  the  Tory  Government  deterred 
tihidstono  from  fulBlliug  tliu  ungaguniont  with  Derby, 
*  tacitly  understood,'  if  not  expressed,  which  preceded  liJi 
mission  to  tho  Ionian  Islands.  As  we  have  already  said, 
he  WHH,  on  his  return,  to  have  taken  his  seat  in  Derby's 
Cabinet  as  Colonial  Secretary.  But  Lord  MtUmesburj'S 
much  misunderstood  correspondence  with  the  Austriao 
Governnieut  throw  Gladstone  into  the  aims  of  Palmerrton. 
and  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  reuniting  the  old  Toiy 
party,  which  would  tliun  unquestionably  have  bt^en  the 
moat  powerful  party  in  tho  countrj'.  Now  reoUy  took 
place  that  fusion  of  the  P(>Bliu*s  with  the  Lib(*raL<  agaiuMt 
which  Gladittono  had  all  along  protc-sted,  and  whi 
Sidney  Herbert,  Graham,  and  Aberdeen  vainly  tried 
persuade  him  had  beon  consuminated  by  the  coolitia 
Hfucefortli  the  Peelites  disappear  from  bi-Httiry ;  ii 
Disraeli  found  in  Gladstone,  inateod  of  a  powerful  ool 
league,  only  an  implacable  rival. 

Of  theee  complicjited  transactions,  the  accounts  givoa 
by  the  several  statesmen  concerned    in  them    do 
al\^'ays  agree  with   each    other,  and    somotimes    diffi 
rather  widely.     We  have  olready  noticed  one  rat 
important  discrepancy  at  p.  30S.    AJiotbor  relates  to  Lord 
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John  RiissoU  am]  tlio  part  he  played  in  tlio  formation  of 
Lord  Aberdecu'g  Cabinet  in  1852.  He  first  consented  to 
tako  the  Foreign  Otiice,  and  then  almost  inunedintoly 
afterwards  retracted  his  consent.  Sir  Spencer  Walpolo 
attributes  the  chaitgc  to  Busscll's  failing  strength.  The 
Duku  of  Argj'U  seeniH  to  accept  this  excuse.  Lord  John 
himHelf,  as  far  as  we  knew  till  the  publication  of  Sir 
■Aunes  Graham's  'Life,'  assigned  the  same  cause,  coupled 
H^h  the  iidUitiunal  rc-ji.tun  tluit  hiH  own  opiiiiuu  ou  the 
E&stom  Question  diverged  too  widely  from  Aberdeen's  to 
make  such  co-operation  possible.  But  his  failing  health 
did  not  prevent  him  from  acting  an  Foreign  Seci-etary 
under  Palmorston,  when  he  waa  ten  years  older.  More- 
over, in  1852,  the  Eastern  Question — in  the  particular 
form  hero  referred  to— had  scarcely  arisen ;  and  no  such 
divergent  viowH  between  himself  and  Abenleen  cuuld  by 
that  time  have  been  developed.  The  true  reason  is  prob- 
ably to  be  foimd  in  Sir  James  tiraham'a  diary  (ii,  1U3), 

'This  morniuK'  (ho  writ«8)  'Lord  John  weat  to  Argj'll  House 
I  and  declared  to  Lord  Aberfleen  that  reflectinn  and  conmilta- 

ilon  witli  some  of  his  friiinda  had  cuuvtticed  hiai  that  tlio  net 

of  auliiuission  on  his  part  was  not  eon.')iiit4>nt  with  his  honour, 
I  and  thnt,  though  hcj  would  supiiort  Lord  Aboi-dccn's  Govem- 

Bient ...  he  could  not  bo  a  inomber  of  it.' 

The  friends  who  inBuenced  him  were  the  old  Whigs, 
whose  prido  revolted  from  serving  under  an  old  Tory 
(ii,  104).  The  Whigs  of  tUose  days  were  the  Ciiineae 
of  politico.    To  tbem  a  Tory  was  a  barbarian. 

Another  very  remarkable  circumstance  we  leam  from 
Sir  James'  diary.  When  Ijord  Aberdeen's  Miuintry  was 
formed,  PAlmcrston  was  not  a  persona  grata  at  Court ; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  ('ontemptated  at  one  time  to 
leave  him  out  in  the  cold.  Sidney  Herbert  told  Graham 
that  he  knew  for  a  imsitivo  certainty  that  PalmorHton, 
if  not  included  in  the  new  Government,  would  lead  the 
Opposition.  Nothing  more  likely;  though  this  is  the 
first  we  ever  heard  of  it.  If  his  only  rea^wm  for  not 
joining  Dorby  in  March  wat*  hiH  fear  of  n  Prot>ectionist 
[KiUcy,  that  reason  no  lunger  existed  in  December.  The 
country  had  been  appealed  to ;  a  Free-trade  Parliament 
waa  returned  ;  Dcrby'tt  Government  was  out ;  and  there 
was  so  fear  of  a  return  to  Protection  during  Palmerstou's 
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Ufotime.  If  he  hnd  been  excluded  from  the  Co&li- 
tioii,  he  might  very  well  have  joined  the  OppositioD. 
with  whom  ho  agreed  on  nlmost  every  other  point.  But 
no  doubt,  with  the  prescience  bom  of  long  experi- 
ence, he  saw  that  his  way  to  highest  office  lay  rothpr 
through  the  Liberals  than  the  Coneervativoa.  While 
Derby  lived — and  ho  was  then  only  fifty-three — no  oUkt 
member  of  the  party  had  any  chance  of  the  Premiership. 

On  the  other  hand,  ho  pi-oliably  foresaw  that  the  Coali- 
tion Government  could  not  last,  and  tbat>  in  the  scramble 
which  w^ould  follow  it8  collapuB,  he  had  ax  good  a  cbaocp 
of  the  prize  as  anybody  else.  Ue  seemed  to  think  Ui&t 
tho  ConHCrvativo  Opposition  would  bo  formidablu  as  it 
waa.  '  What  would  it  have  been,"  said  Sir  James, '  if  he 
had  led  it  in  concert  with  Disraeli  ? '  What  Conservative 
can  help  wishing  that  he  had?  There  would  have  Iteen 
much  more  in  common  between  DtflriLeli  and  Palmertitou 
than  between  Disraeli  and  Gladstone.  Moreover,  neither 
Graham  nor  Palmerston  would  have  been  any  bar  Co 
DiHruuli'^  !<uc€ea»iou  to  the  Prcmicnthip.  Uc  wu.s  twcJTi' 
years  younger  than  Graham,  and  twenty  years  yoougtT 
than  Falmorston.  However,  Aberdeen  and  his  friend'; 
Knwthat  it  would  never  do  to  let  thio  cunKummation  Uiki' 
eilect.  And  as  Graham  said,  Pulmerston  had  only  to 
tdiow  tho  point  of  his  sword  to  gain  his  end. 

A  counter-scheme  set  on  foot  for  the  furmation  of 
a  strong  anti-reform  Administration,  including  Palmer- 
ston  and  Ijunsdownt;,  and  supported  by  the  Whig  ori?^- 
toeracy  and  a  combination  of  Derbj-itcd  and  Peelitw, 
but  not  including  either  Graham  or  Ru^ell,  did  not 
meet  with  Sir  James'  approval.  He  seenw.  however. 
to  6uctuate  in  hiit  opinion  about  it ;  and  his  correspond- 
ence at  this  stage  becomes  very  interesting.  Thus  bo 
writes  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  August  0,  180^ : 

*I  scouted  the  notiou  of  tho  poeeible  Buocess  of  this  scheme. 
I  pointed  out  that  It  could  have  no  attractions  for  you  ami 
me,  that  it  would  not  be  acoeptnblc  to  the  Peelites  KeuerallT' 
and  that  iirotmbly  Lord  John  was  not  so  anxious  again  to  be 
united  with  Palmcraton  in  the  Quoen'fl  service  an  to 
the  supplicant  of  Lord  Lansdowno '  (il,  172). 

But  on  the  11th  he  writes  to  Lord  Dunfermline  : 

*On   the  overthrow  of  Lord  Derby's  Govornmeut  an  aacl^ 
reform  AdminL^tration  may  be  formed  of  some  \t'higfl  who 
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ftra  ooenues  to  didEmnclu^iuent,  of  Palmeratou,  nlio  always 
hatci]  refnnn,  jMuuiibly  of  Kome  PealitMi  who  may  partake  of 
UiCHu  viLMviK,  and  proUnbly  of  mauy  Derbyites.  who  ili-ead 
••  Uie  <leluge."*  There  will  also  bo  formed  au  effoetive  Oppoai- 
tion.  who^e  watchword  '>\itl  be  ProgreHs  and  Reform  ;  aud  we 
sluilt  arrive  at  new  combinations  aud  a  legitimate  division 
iuto  two  parties  by  the  iiatui'al  course  of  events,  which  ebb 
and  flow  like  tlte  tiilo  between  tlic  extremoB  of  oligarchy  and 
of  democi-acy '  (tbid.). 

Compare  Huh  with  Gladstone's  language  to  the  Queca 
in  February  1855. 

The  truth  is,  says  Sir  Jamee,  that  *  Gladstone  winhes 
to  join,  and  to  carrj*  with  him  Herbert  and  his  own 
most  intimate  frientis.'  ThiH  had  been  Gludstono's  idea 
all  aloug.  His  object  was  to  build  up  a  Couaervative 
party  with  a  IVelite  Cabinet,  and  it  was  not  till  he  found 
this  impossible,  and  that  all  bis  old  friends  had  ^ouo  off 
on  lines  of  their  own,  that  he  resolrod  to  go  by  himself, 
a  decision  that  was  only  prevented,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  Austro-lUilian  war. 

HistoriAnR  and  biographers  art*  still  di\*idod  on  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  how  fur  the 
dissoDHions  which  undoubtedly  prevuiled  in  the  Aberdeen 
Cabinet  were  a  contributory  cause  of  it.  GludKtone  has 
positively  denied  that  theee  dilTorenccs  had  anytliing 
to  do  w*ith  it ;  Lord  John,  according  to SirSpencer  Walpole, 

certainly  belioved  that  they  hod  everything  to  do 
rith  it.  The  four  Himsters  in  who»o  hiuuls  lay  the 
conduct  of  the  ni^otintions  which  immediately  preceded 
the  declaration  of  war  in  March  1854,  were  Aberdeen, 
Clarendon,  Palmerston,  and  Bussell,  who  had  been 
foroign  Secretary  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards  led 
the  House  of  Commona  without  office.  In  all  the 
memoirs  and  biographies  dealing  with  thiti  |)eriod,  he 
figures  as  one  of  the  most  promiuent  actora  in  the  long 
chain  of  negotiations  which  occupied  the  first  year  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration.  Gladstone  was  not 
nearly  so  closely  mixed  up  with  tliem ;  aud  we  should 
think  that,  on  the  {mrticular  pointtf  at  issue.  Lord  John 
Ba«»ell'B  authority  waa  the  weightier  of  the  two.  In 
1881  Gladstone  said  to  Mr  Morley,  '  As  a  member  of 
the  Aberdeen  CabiuoL  I  never  can  admit  that  divided 
Vol.  207.— A'o.  413.  V 
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opiuions  in  that  Cabinet  led  to  hesitating  action  or 
bi-ought  on  thownr'  (vol.  i,  495).  Lord  John,  howenr, 
WRS  of  the  aontraiy  opinion,  aud  held  Eruily  to  the  Tiitw 
that  'a  firmer  and  more  consistent  attttudo  '  throughout 
the  nogotiotions  would  certainly  have  averted  war  (' Wal- 
polo.'ii,  218).  The  Duko  of  Argyll,  in  hid 'Autobiography.' 
>nibat8  this  view,  but,  we  think,  withoat  fniccen.  Wo 
'  hardly  nndorstand  how  any  one  can  rise  from  a  perusal 
of  these  memoirs  with  a  substantiaUy  difToronc  im- 
preasion. 

Both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  biographer  of  Sidney 
Herbert  are  at  great  painB  to  show  that,  though  the  Abor- 
deoQ  Cabinet  was  divided  into  a  peace  party  (ind  a  war 
party,  this  division  did  not  coincide  nnth  that  betweea 
the  Peelites  and  the  Wblga.  Some  Whiga  belonged  to 
thn  peaceful  section,  and  some  Pcclites  to  the  warUlu. 
But  this  doe?  not  altur  the  fact  thut  Ihere  were  two 
partie-t  pulling  against  each  other  throughout — aatrug^ 
which  inevitably  was  fatal  to  decisive  action,  and  must 
hiive  encouraged  the  Tsar  to  refuse  concessions  which  • 
united  British  Cabinet  might  have  persuaded  him  to 
grant.  The  tiame  may  be  said  perhaps  of  Austria,  who 
might  have  showed  a  firmer  attitude  towards  Hus^ia.  bat 
for  the  vacillation  and  indecision  of  our  GoTomnMOt. 
which  made  her  fearful  of  loaning  on  eo  broken  a  reod. 

Pabnerston  at  this  time  was  nt  the  Home  OfBce,  but  bi 
eontinued  to  take  a  leading  pitrt  in  the  decision  of  foreign 
alTairs;  audit  is  diflicult  to  read  his  correspondeQCO  tad 
the  circular  which  he  addressed  Ui  the  Cabinet  on  the 
Eastern  Quoation.  and  then  to  contrast  them  with  the 
language  u^od  by  Aberdeen  and  Sidney  Ucrbortt  withoat 
feeling  that,  after  all,  Palmerston  was  right,  mnd  that  if 
his  advice  had  been  taken  in  the  summer  of  1353  than 
would  probably  ba\'e  been  uu  war.    On  July  12  he  wrote: 

*If  the  two  Powers  hod  acted  with  that  energy,  dedsloa, 
and  promptitude  which  the  occasion  reqaired ;  if,  wba 
ManschikofT  began  to  threateu.  the  two  squadrons  had  bea 
Bent  to  the  neisbbourbood  of  the  Dnrdauelles;  and.  if  tte 
Rttsrian  Oovenuneat  had  been  plainly  told  that  the  motneil 
»  RusriMi  soldier  set  foot  on  Turkish  territory,  or  as  soos  m 
a  RusfiRn  ship  of  war  approached  with  hostile  intantiou  ^ 
Turkish  coasU  the  combined  squadrons  would  more  up  to  ttt 
Boephorus  aud,  if  necessary,  operate  in  the  Black  Sea,  Um* 
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can  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  Riinflian  Govemiueiit  would  ban 
paused  in  it«  counw,  and  tbings  wuuld  not  bavo  come  to  the 
pABB  at  which  thf>y  have  now  arrived.  But  the  iCustiiuu 
Oorecnmcnt  haft  been  lod  on  titop  by  step  by  tliu  appiuront 
timidity  of  the  (Government  of  England  ;  and  reixirta  artfully 
propaKat«d.  llmi  tbu  British  Guveroiueut  bud  dmlured  that 
it  would  bare  '*  In  paix  ii  tout  prix,*'  have  not  been  sufficiently 
contradicted  by  any  overt  a«bi  *  ('  Life,*  by  Ashley,  vol.  ii,  82). 

Put  it  how  we  will,  it  seems  aII  but  certain  that  hod 
^tfaer  Aberdeen  or  Palmcrston  hod  bia  wuy,  poaco  might 
have  been  prctterved.  Palmerstou  would  have  choked 
off  the  Rnsisians  by  the  threat  of  immediate  hostilitieK; 
Aberdeen  by  patience  and  poraeverance  would  probably 
have  drawn  iCunna  into  concessions  which  would  have 
bad  the  ftatne  effect.  But  by  alternately  retreating  and 
advancing ;  by  framing  notes  to*day  in  accordance  with 
thti  views  of  one  group,  and  chanjcing'  them  to-murrow  in 
order  to  satisfy  another,  we  prolonged  an  irritating 
situation,  which  ended  as  was  nntiirally  to  he.  cxpoctod. 

Afi  for  thu  dLtHenKiunrt  in  thu  (.'ahinut  which  (iladstone 
thought  had  no  share  in  the  result,  we  have  good  evidence 
to  the  contrary — not  only  that  of  RubboII  quoted  above, 
but  alHo  that  of  Aberdeen  himself.  In  hiH  '  Life  of  Sidney 
Hert>ert'  (i,  208),  Lord  Stanmore  quotes  the  words  of 
Aberdeen  relating  to  a  Cabinet  held  on  October  8.  I8u3: 
'  It  is  probable  that  before  long  a  difference  in  the 
Cabinet  may  take  place  which  ^vill  be  found  irrecon- 
cilable.* This  shows  that  hucIi  differences  did  exist ;  nor 
can  any  reasonable  man  doubt  of  their  effects  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Government, 

Independently  of  the  Eastern  Question,  on  which  it 
may  be  wiid  that  hardly  any  two  membenn  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  of  the  same  opinion,  there  was  another 
great  stumbling-block  in  tho  shape  of  parliamentary 
reform,  which  Rustitcll,  ttJ  the  great  annoyance  of  his 
colleagues,  insisted  on  pushing  forward.  Palmerstou. 
Lansdowne,  and  Ghidstone  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
it ;  Aberdeen,  Graham,  and  Sidney  Herbert  were  in 
favour  of  it.  As  war  became  imminent,  some  mombera 
of  the  Cabinet  urged  the  postponement  of  tho  question ; 
and  at  this  point  again  there  was  a  sharp  fight.  Aber- 
deen, Rurtsiell,  and  Graham  threatened  to  resign  if  the 
measure  were  withdrawn.     But  Herbei't,  though  approv* 
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the   ntrfaco    highly  ttnbf 
efBdeot  policy.    BasnU  «sd 
irf  e&ch  other.    *  If  one  XBBkBa  s 
wrote  to  Herbert  in  October  tSa; 


portpooem«nt; 
kIib   grvst  pat 

■t  WtKJC 
fiS    •    VJgOtOQB 

jealoes 
■  ■■■^■iliiii.'  OrahAm 
tfaeotker  is  dif^KMod 
to  hoc  back.'  Lord  Jokn  and  the  WUgs  hated  tht 
Coalition,  and  were  aefaemii^  fior  the  nriral  of  a  purely 
Whig  Government.  Tba  Partes  hatod  the  Coalittoa 
almost  as  much,  and  were  bait  tm  Uw  fonnadon  of  a 
purely  Pedite  party.  Aberdeu  hated  the  war.  Wb»t 
faciorty  oo-operatioD  on  tarmga  affBize  waa  to  be  expected 
between  partlea  ao  preoocoiued  with  aeetJonal  interwU 
of  a  wholly  different  character?  EYideneee  of  apati^y  dia- 
^yad  In  Calrinct  mectiz^  by  Lord  John,  by  Sidnay 
Herbert,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Xeweastle  are  eeatteied 
up  and  down  thetw  volumes,  of  which  erery  page  must 
be  attentively  read  on  p&in  of  overlooking  those  trivial 
entries  which  often  mean  so  mneh.  Cardwell  was  for 
tumiog  out  all  the  members  of  the  Oovenunent  except 
the  leading  Peeliteti. 

The  next  Ktat«?«nnao  to  come  up  for  trial  is  l4ard  John 
RuKsell,  who  16  ver>'  Bevoroly  handled  in  the  '  Memoir  of 
Sidney  Herbert.'  But  Lord  Stanmore  lays  voxy  little 
afcrees  on  fact^  which  oertJiinly  pnllinte  though  they  do 
not  justify  the  couduct  o£  the  Whig  leader,  which  be 
himself  afterwards  allowed  to  have  been  wrong.  Tbe 
real  truth  seems  to  be  that  Lord  John  was  nneafiy  in  ■ 
subordinate  position,  and  that  there  were  those  about 
him  who  fanned  his  discontent,  which  broke  out  in 
frequent  tUreata  of  resignation  whenever  the  sore  plan 
amarted  more  than  usual.  Lord  John's  unhappy  dt*- 
position  must  have  kept  Lord  Aberdeen  on  tenterhooks 
all  through  hi^  administration.  His  resignation  at  ao 
earlier  date  would  have  broken  up  the  Government  and 
precipitated  tlie  war  which  Lord  Aberdeen  was  stiB 
'labouring  to  prevent,  'When  it  did  come  ir  destroyed  tbe 
Adrniniiitration  and  canned  the  postponement  of  peace  for 
another  year. 

When     Parliament    reassembled    in    Januaiy    165S. 
•Mr  Boebuck  gave  notice  for  a  Committee  of  Elnqaii? 
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Into  the  conduct  of  the  War;  Lord  John,  prufessing 
himself  utmblo  to  moot  such  amotion,  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tlon  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  »(arue  evening.'  The  charge 
against  I<ord  John  ih  that  he  sprang  a  mine  upon  tliu 
Government.  It  was  known  some  time  beforehand  that 
B  vote  of  censure  in  souio  shape  would  be  proposed  ;  but 
it  is  urgttd  that,  if  Lord  John'ii  diiwatiM faction  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  resist 
enquiry  into  it,  ho  ought  to  have  resigned  before,  and  not 
have  waited  till  the  motion  was  announced.  This  was 
Sidney  Herbert's  contention.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
Poelite  advocjites  are  not  rather  too  hard  upon  Lord  John, 
Bemaining  in  the  Cabinet  and  apparently  sanotioDtDg 
much  of  what  you  secretly  disapprove  is  a  different  thing 
from  xtunJing  up  in  Parliumont  to  defend  it,  ax  Lord  John 
would  certainly  have  had  to  do.  He  would  have  bad  to 
excuse  the  Govornmcnt  for  the  continued  disregard  of 
bid  own  proteKlH.  We  do  not  think  Lord  Stanmore  puts 
the  question  quite  fairly  when  he  says  : 

'Hifl  teeiKnatiou,  if  dissAti^Sed  with  the  acts  of  the  Guvcru- 
ment,  would  li&ve  been  perfectly  juatiflable.  Bis  defence  of 
aotfi  for  which,  so  long  as  he  did  not  resigu,  he  wan  equally 
responsible  with  hk  colleagues,  would  have  been  equally 
intelli^ble.  The  course  which  It  was  not  open  to  liini, 
without  damage  to  himself,  to  pursue,  was  to  reiuaiu  o> 
member  of  the  Government  up  to  the  last  moment  that  he 
could  do  so  without  criticiam  in  Parliament^  and  then  to 
resign,  not  on  necnunt  of  dtfTerence  with  Lis  colleugues  as  to 
the  policy  which  by  romnining  in  tlin  Cabinet  he  had  con- 
doned,  ami  fnr  which  he  wiw  himself  responsible,  but  bccan«e 
it  -wati  attacked '  (i,  240). 

Tbo  public  defence  of  nieusuros  which  Lord  John,  how- 
ever  technically  responsible  for  them,  had  repeatedly 
condemned,  would  not>  in  our  opinion,  have  been  quite  so 
intelligible  as  Lord  Stanmore  seems  to  think ;  and,  as  for 
bia  not  resigning  before  the  GoTommcnb  were  attacked, 
that  is  only  to  say  thut  ho  did  not  resign  until  ho  was 
called  on  to  defend  tbom.  His  behaviour  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen was  bad,  aa  be  acknowledged  afterwards,  but  it  was 
not  quite  so  bad  aa  the  Peelite  gentlemen  made  out.  Lord 
John's  woi-Ht  nuHtukc,  as  be  said  himsolf,  was  in  joining 
the  Coalition  at  all, 
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The  consc4]ueuocs  of  Lord  Jobn'a  retireineDt  lie  upon 
tho  surface.  For  the  manner  of  it  we  can  only  comporft 
th«  neverol  accounts  f^lven  by  Grahrim,  Gla(Utoa%  liul 
Bittnoy  Herbert  with  Mr  Stuart  Ilcid'a  and  Sir  Speooer 
Walpolo's,  (Mill  BtriUe  tho  balanco  butwccn  thcni.  Lord 
Ab4jriieen  seems  to  bavo  thought  that,  if  I-ord  Jobu  hud 
remained  in  tho  (TOvemm.ent,  Roebuck's  motion  Cor  • 
Committeo  of  Enquiry,  which  ho  found  himttolf  unable  to 
resist,  might  either  have  been  defeated  or  evaded.  Iq 
that  ease,  says  Lord  Aberdeen,  peace  would  almoat  cer- 
tainly have  been  made  tu  tho  foltowiug  aututon.  WeD. 
tho  motion  was  carried  ;  Ixird  Aberdeen  resigned ;  and 
Derby  made  tho  great  mistake  of  his  life  in  refosinj 
to  succeed  hiro.  falmerston  accepted  the  rosponsibilit]'; 
and  the  tliree  Peelitea,  after  tiome  considerable  hesitaUon. 
joined  him.  apparently  in  the  belief  that  Koebuck.'^ 
motion  would  bo  regtirded  simply  as  a  vote  of  wiuit  of 
confidence  in  the  lato  Government,  and  that  no  further 
aetion  would  be  taken  on  it.  In  this  they  were  mistakcB. 
Polmerston  conccdtxl  the  Committee;  and  his  three 
Peelite  colleagues  immediately  withdrew.  In  his  '  Life  of 
Lord  Herbert,'  I>ord  Stanmoro  thinks  they  were  wroo^; 
and  it  may  be  allowed  that  their  resignation  led  to  the 
prolongation  of  tho  war  (vol.  i,  268).  But,  ha\-ing  resistnJ 
Doubuck's  motion  for  enquiry,  and  having  resigned  wit!) 
Aberdeen  when  it  wttn  carried,  they  could  hardly  be  blsmel 
for  refusing  to  accept  it  under  Palmerston  only  ihrre 
wei^ks  afterwards.  It  tteems,  howuver.  that  Sidiipr 
Herbert  was  willing  to  waive  the  point  of  oonsisteaey 
and  etay  with  Palmerston  out  of  regard  for  what  bv 
bBlieved  to  be  tho  public  gcM>d  ;  but  neitiier  Graham  nor 
Gladstone  would  consent ;  and.  true  to  his  Peelite  instinrtfc 
sooner  than  separate  himwelf  from  his  {riends,  Horfc 
went  out  with  them. 

The  Duke  of  Xewcasitle  figuren  leas  prominantly  in 
these  ^*utumas  than  the  statesmen  to  whose  careers  tbi^ 
are  specially  derot«d ;  but  that  he  was  a  mv  tnfliKBt 
member  of  the  brotherhood  is  shoira  by  tiie  Caet 
when  Gladstone  wished  to  organise  the  Peelltea  as  • 
^fytAwt  party,  and  Aberdecvi  had  declined  to  be  its  tortBld 
and  official  leader,  he  at  OflK«  requested  NewtMlls  » 
assmme  that  poiution.  Aberdaen^  maamm  to  th«  afpB>^ 
tion  to  himself  is  valnable  hacawaa  H  tds  mm  tbe  nmahtt 
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of  tlie  Peelite  party,  namely,  about  twenty  peers  and  forty 
members  of  the  Houho  of  Commons.  *  To  organise  an 
elaborato  ma«fainer)'  for  tbo  management  of  such  a  body 
of  men' would,  he  thought,  be 'slightly  ridiculouB.'  But 
the  Duke  of  NewcaatloB  answer  is  more  interesting. 

*  It  has  alwnya  upi>curMj  to  uiti  that  ttio  idea  of  electing  a 
leadi^r  is  a  mistake,  uud  an  iuven>tua  of  tltu  proper  coustUu> 
tiooal  Ttew  of  ixirty  uiech&uUm.  A  leader  shoidd  become 
Bucb,  cither  b«>cauHG  he  is  gcuerally  recognised  au  facile 
pritu:vi>8  iu  posltiuit.  ]N>iiiilarity,  luleut.  discretion,  debating 
power,  or  other  qualifications  necessary  to  balance  the 
differences  of  opinion  to  b«  found  in  all  parties ;  or  by 
Iwio;  selected  by  the  ijovereiKU  03  her  adviser  when  her 
Ministers  havo  rcsif^ed.*    ('  Memoir  of  Sidney  Herbert,'  i,  1-15.) 

It  is  said  by  Lord  Stanmnru  that  the  Duko  of  Now* 
castle  disliked  and  distrusted  Lord  Derby — why,  we  are 
not  told.  But  it  seems  to  havo  been  some  personal  feeUng 
of  thiii  kind  which  made  him  incline  rather  to  a  fusion 
with  the  Liberals  than  to  a  return  to  the  <JonJwr*'ativc». 
He  and  Graham,  who  had  never  been  a  Tory,  were  both 
agrainst  the  latter  alteruutive,  to  which  Gladstono  all 
dirough  the  period,  and  Sidney  Herbert  through  some 
port  of  it-,  were  favounibly  dis]K)6ed.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Crimean  War  the  Duke  was  Becretary  for 
War,  and  was  made  responsible  for  all  the  sufferingn 
viiich  our  anny  underwent  during  that  terrible  winter. 
LonI  John  Kussoll,  who  clearly  thought  iu  his  hoart  of 
hearts  that,  if  he  could  have  oombiaed  the  duties  of  Prime 
Minister,  War  Minister,  and  Foreign  Secretary  in  hiH  own 
pervon,  all  would  have  gone  well,  nas  particularly  hard 
on  Newcastle,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  displaced 
to  mako  way  for  Palmerston.  This  was  in  the  late 
antumn  or  early  winter  of  1854;  and  Abei'doeu's  firm 
refusal  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  was  represented  as 
the  chief  cause  of  Lord  John's  resignation.  Yet  wo  havo 
Mr  Gladstone's  statement  ('Life,'  i.  S23),  that  Lord  John 
had  been  asked  in  the  preceding  DocHniber  whether  he 
Ktill  wished  the  change  to  be  made,  and  had  said  that  he 
DO  longer  desired  it ;  and  that  in  his  explanalion  of  hia 
rodroment  he  supprcsijed  this  important  fact.  Newcastle 
«raa  made  a  sciLiM-goat.  The  real  services  which  he  had 
rendered  at  the  War  Office  were  for  the  moment  over- 
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looked ;  and  he  was  held  rcsponeible  for  calamitiet  0^ 
which  ouly  a  very  small  part  were  in  any  way  due  to  him. 
However,  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  unpoimlaril)', 
which  was  a  source  of  wcjUuicss  to  the  GroTemment,  and 
generously  offered  to  resign  iu  favour  of  Pnlmerston 
befure  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  lH'ta.  Hud  this  been 
made  known  before  notice  was  given  of  Hoe  buck's  motion, 
the  result  might  have  boon  difltoront;  but  to  annonncv 
the  Duke*H  retirement  immediately  after  the  challenge 
was  thrown  down  would  have  looked  like  sacrificing;  a 
coUcuij^ue  to  popular  clamour.  With  a  chlvalrj'  which 
does  thera  credit,  the  whole  Cabinet  refused  to  take 
ttdvantagR  of  the  opportunity  of  e-<rape  thus  offered  le 
them,  and  went  down  to  battle  with  as  little  prospect  of 
BucoOM)  as  Sir  Haymond  Herengor  hud  when  ho  sacrificed 
his  life  to  his  honour. 

Lord  John,  however,  soon  found  that,  if  his  resignii- 
tion  \va»  a.  crime,  it  was  a  crime  i»erpotrated  hi  vain.  Il 
was  not  to  be  bis  good  fortune  to  form  a  new  Govern- 
nient  in  succession  to  Aberdeen,  since  no  Btat«aiiuin 
of  repute  was  willing  to  serve  under  him.  Yet  tie 
rank  and  GIu  of  the  old  Whig  party  still  iMlbcjtxl  ta 
him.  He  was  at  all  events  a  Whig,  pur  aang—abnoA 
the  only  one  left  among  the  party  leaders — and  he  ww 
still  able  to  reuMsert  IilmKelf  .'ind  secure  a  dignified  pcMi- 
tion  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  Ave  yeajw  after- 
wards. Newcastle,  Gladstone,  and  Herbert  joined  Polmcr- 
ston  at  the  same  time,  an  we  have  already  seen.  Thora 
was  no  more  talk  of  an  independent  Peelite  party. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  u  closure 
of  the  breach  as  was  still  possible  for  some  years  after  it 
took  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  beneficial  results  which  it 
appeared  to  promise  were  dependent  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  according  to  which  it  might  or  might  not 
have  led  tu  a  permnncnt  settlement.  Had  a  decisiro 
Conser\'ative  majority,  led  by  Derby,  Gladstone,  ai«l 
Disraeli,  dominated  Parliament  from  1800  to  18S0,  un* 
questionably  the  eflFoct  of  it  would  have  been  powerfully 
felt  down  to  the  present  day.  It  would  have  complotflly 
restored  the  moral  power  of  the  Conservative  party  as  it 
stood  iu  1811 ;  and  that  party,  oven  in  opponition,  would 
have  been  as  able  to  check  the  policy  of  the  RadJoob  9* 
it  was,  from  1S37  to  1840,  to  cheek  the  policy  of  the  Whig* 
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We  have  quoted  on  an  earlier  page  Lord  StAnmoro's  own 
commentary  ou  the  succoat  of  Herbert  and  Grnham 
iu  preventing  Gladstone's  return  to  the  Conservatives. 
Gladstone's  decision,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  was  not 
his  own,  was  one,  says  Lord  Staumore,  'wliieh  not  im- 
probably $omo  of  those  who  wore  most  instrumental  in 
ftecuring  its  adoption  would  kavp  n^retted  bad  they 
known  it^  far-reacliing  consequences." 

It  has  been  admitted  that,  if  a  contrary  result  had 
been  arrived  at,  the  situation  would  at  first  have  been 
a  trying  one  for  both  the  chief  actorw  in  the  drama. 
XHtiraeli  and  GhLdstone,  sitting  side  by  side  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  m^uet  have  been  more  than  mortal  if 
BO  friction  had  arisen  Ijetween  them.  Yet  to  us.  at  this 
distance  of  time,  contemplating  the  position  in  the  light 
of  Gladstone's  subsLHiuent  onroer,  the  difficulty  may  seem 
greater  than  it  did  to  his  contemporaries,  when  there  was 
no  ostensible  reason  why  Gladstone  should  not  bo  us 
willing  to  serve  ini'ler  DiHraeli  an  Disraeli  had  been  to 
eer\-e  under  Glad^ono.  Disraeli's  character  was  alleged 
as  an  obstacle  by  some  of  the  Peolites.  But,  without 
stopping  to  notice  any  absurd  misrepresentations  which 
time  huH  sunioiiiutty  disposed  of,  wo  may  point  out  that 
the  statesman  who  could  serf's  steadily  for  six  years 
under  a  Minister  whom  he  described  as  follows  could 
liurdly  have  been  deterred  by  such  considerations  from 
acting  with  Dlsi-aeli  or  anybody  else.  On  Dec.  23,  185G, 
Gladstone  writes  to  Sidney  Herbert  ('  Life,'  ii,  It7) : 

*  I  am  undeniably  coasciouA  of  the  greatest  objectinu  to 
Lord  P.  au  uituulvr;  luid,  woro  it  iu  my  power  to  sJKU  the 
warrant  for  turniDg  him  ouL,  1  would  do  it  witli  the  ink  tluit 
is  now  in  my  i»en.  I  da  (sincerely  bcHcvo  him  to  be  a  most 
dcmomlislng  nnd  a  most  deiitractive  minister  for  tho country; 
and  as  tmfortunatoly  he  la  the  minister,  and  gives  the  ministry 
its  tone  as  well  as  it^  popularity,  this  becomes  eqmvident  to 
objecting  to  men  to  whom  in  themselves  I  do  not  object.' 

Though  the  nlleged  Austrian  sympnthicR  of  Lord 
Derby  prevented  Gladstone  from  Joining  his  Government, 
they  would  probably  not  have  persuaded  him  to  leave  it 
when,  being  in  the  Cabinet,  ho  would  have  understood 
better  what  Lord  Malmesbury  waa  actually  doing ;  he 
would  also  havo  liad  suflicient  infineuoo  with  Derby  to 
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tnodorato,  had  it  boon  nccgadory,  any  too  o{ 
of  AuHtrian  proclivitieB,  and  to  Htrtmgt-hpii,  had  that  also 
been  roqnired,  the  remonstraticog  addressed  to  Aostria  hy 
our  Foreign  Mintater.  Gladstone  did  not  quit  Abordeeoa 
Government  because  of  liu^seH's  Turkish  proclivities,  dot 
did  ho  retiro  from  Pnlmer«ton'»  bouanso  of  thf  wu-IiIlb 
propensities  of  his  chief  or  the  great  expense  which  tbej 
occasioned,  and  which  he  bitterly  condemned.  It  is  quite 
upon  the  cards  that  the  decade  betwoou  1800  and  1870 
luight  have  boon  tilled  by  a  Conservative  Ministry  witk 
a  good  purliamentary  majority,  and  that  Gladittona  and 
Disraeli  would  have  got  on  together  at  least  aa  well  U 
Gladstone  and  Palmeraton. 

Had  this  been  so,  we  may  Bup|iofle  that  we  sboald 
have  had  no  lieform  Bill  either  in  1859  or  in  1S07;  for 
Mr  Gladstone  differed  from  the  other  Foolitutt  in  bci 
strongly  opposed  to  parliamentary  reform.  We  abool4- 
probably  have  had  our  Bnanoee  administered  on  a  much 
sounder,  if  tesa  showj',  system,  and  have  btMiU  spared  the 
difficultieit  in  which  we  find  ourselvea  at  the  present  day. 
Wo  should  have  had  no  ogninnn  revolution  striking  at 
the  roots  of  our  territorial  aritttoci'acy;  no  Prime  Mini»ier 
would  have  proposed  either  the  disestablishmcut  of  tbo 
Irish  Church  or  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union;  ibe 
recent  attack  on  religious  education,  if  made  at  all.  would 
have  been  impotent  in  tlie  old  House  of  Commons;  lh< 
Church  of  England  would  not  have  been  struck  at  througli 
the  disuKtabliahmeut  o£  her  Woltfli  dioceses ;  and  many 
other  '  far-reaching  consequence-s '  might  be  named,  an- 
foreaeen  by  the  Peelites,  whose  disastrous  egotism,  tlioflgli 
often  extolled  as  a  lofty  contempt  for  the  tmmmoU  of 
party,  waa  in  reality  a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  on 
system  on  which  parliamentary  govommont  can 
carried  on.  The  effect  of  their  ultimate  decision 
tinned  to  be  felt  long  after  its  immediate  consequence* 
(in  the  financial  policy  and  Irish  logiidatiun  of  PulmerstoB 
and  Gladstone)  had  been  carried  too  far  to  be  rrn'orsed 
Nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  the  Conservative  party 
returned  to  power  under  DiHruclt  in  1874,  they  were  atU] 
suffering  from  the  offecta  of  the  great  dispersion. 

The  Coalition  was  n  great  mttitiike  from  the  first, 
render  such  combinations  either  laudable  or  even 
able  there  must  b«  somu  futiion  of  ideas  between  tJw 
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conti'actiug  parties  oh  well  as  combined  action.  Even  in 
the  coAtition  between  Fox  and  North,  infamous  as  it  was. 
there  was  one  dominant  idea  by  whirh  both  Rtatesmcn 
wore  intjpircd,  and  that  was  the  limitation  of  the  royal 
prerogntire.  It  was  diagraceftil  iu  North  to  consent  to 
this,  but  bo  did  t-oneeut.  and,  tut  it.  Ht><>m»,  sincerely.  Iu 
1S06  both  Fox  and  Grenvillo  were  agreed  on  the  Koman 
Cutboh'c  question  and  ou  the  vigorous  proBCcution  of  the 
war,  the  two  leading  quesLloutt  oi'  the  day.  Conning  and 
his  Whig  allies  were  at  one  on  the  Romaa  CatJioliu 
quo8tioD,  and  also  on  the  Corn  Law  question.  But  the 
AVhigs  and  tbe  f'cclitod  in  lt^2  had  scarcely  an  idea  in 
commoD.  That  Gladstone,  Sidney  Uerbert,  and  Graham 
should  have  joined  hands  with  the  authors  of  the  Appro- 
priation clause,  with  the  nuthora  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Tittoa  Hill,  '^(ith  the  KtaCesmou  who  had  ju^t  reopened  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  which  Gladstone 
was  strongly  opposed :  that  Aberdeen  should  have  been 
willing  to  coalcaco  with  Palmcrfiton,  of  whose  foreign 
policy  he  retained  a  horror  to  the  bist,  whII  knowing  that, 
though  not  actually  at  the  Foreign  Office,  his  influence 
and  strun^'th  of  will  would  porniwito  Lhu  Cabinet — Uiis 
is  as  inexplicable  to  ourselves  at  the  present  day  as  it 
waa  to  the  public  Hfty  years  ago,  except  upon  two 
hypotheses,  of  which  one  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the 
dictates  of  coramou-seuse,  the  other  with  that  purity  of 
purpose  which  wod  supposed  to  bo  a  special  attribute  of 
Bir  HaberL  Feel  and  his  foltowem. 

If  the  Peelites  were  really  afraid  that  Derby  in  office 
niuanb  a  rutum  to  Protection,  they  must  liave  been 
equally  afraid  that  the  country  was  in  favour  of  it ;  and 
in  that  cose  no  coalition  could  have  prevented  it.  If  this 
were  not  their  motive,  it  must  have  been  a  personal 
motive  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  coalition 
against  Shclbumo,  We  need  hardly  name  the  individual 
who  stood  in  Shelburne'a  place.  But^  whether  it  was 
due  to  a  short-sighted  blunder  or  a  deliberate  conspiracy, 
the  effect  has  been  the  same.  A  blow  was  then  struck 
at  the  constitutional  organisation  of  the  country  from 
which  it  has  never  entirely  recovered,  a  blow  which  some 
of  tlione  who  inflicted  it  would,  we  are  now  iLisurcd, 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  could  thoy  have  foreseen 
its  consequences.     All  such  speculations  are  of  course 
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doubtful;  but,  with  the  one  exception  we  aro  about  to 
name,  nothing  did  actually  occur  between  the  defeat  of 
Derby  in  lft59  and  thu  death  of  BcAcon^Geld  in  1881  which 
need  have  di'iveu  Gladstone  from  his  place  in  a  CoDacrra- 
tivo  Government  That  oxoeption,  of  course,  wn«  the 
lilastem  (jueetJon.  Rut  thiH,  in  its  Inter  pha<w,  did  not 
become  acute  till  1875 ;  and,  even  if  it  had  caused  Glad- 
stone's  retirement  from  the  Govemnient.  it  need  not 
hare  caused  his  separation  from  the  Conservative  part;, 
of  which  he  would  at  BeaconsHeld's  death  have  at  ooco 
become  the  leader. 

Wo  have  indulged  in  this  retrospect  because  wo  have 
been  »o  deeply  struck  with  the  fact  that  a  man  of  Lord 
Staumore's  expenence  and  knowledge  and  sober  judg* 
ment  should  have  made  the  remark  quoted  aboTs 
^p.  309),  or  should  have  believed  that  the  refusal  of  Glsd* 
stone  to  rejoin  Derby — a  refusal  forced  on  him  by  tlw 
Poclitfifl— was  pregnant  with  consequoncos  which,  by 
IJ be ral- Conservatives,  as  the  Pfelites  calkd  iheinselrw, 
by  such  men  as  Graham,  Herbert,  and  Aberdeen,  could 
they  have  been  foreseen,  would  hare  boon  regarded  as 
disastrous.  A  better  justification  of  the  Con^ervat3v« 
opposition  to  Gladstone's  whole  policy  during  the  U«t 
thirty  years  of  liia  life  is  hardly  needed.  A  veil  has  been 
thrown  over  the  on©  by  thoso  who  were  hostile  to  th« 
other;  but  the  testimony  of  such  a  witness  as  Lord 
Btanmore  ia  sufficient  to  show  what  a  terrible  mistake 
was  committed  by  that  group  of  statesmen  who  wore  at 
one  time  extolled  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  that  wai 
excellent  in  Iwth  Liberalism  and  Gonservntism — scholiiH 
and  gentlemen  who  could  not  bo  expwted  to  mingle  with 
the  common  herd,  or  look  at  public  questions  from  the 
vulgar  point  of  view,  finding  a  much  more  congenittl 
employment  in  the  contemplation  of  themselves. 

They  have,  however,  enriched  our  political  history 
with  another  proof  that,  wlitle  government  by  pulj 
existfl,  it  must  be  conducted  with  due  regard  to  tbe  ruW 
of  the  game;  aud  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
individuals  or  sections  to  supersede  or  disr^fard  them  i* 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  recoil  upon  its  authors.  Tha 
party  system  presupimscM  the  existence  of  two  bodies  c4 
men  inspired  by  different  views  of  the  true  ends  «( 
government,  and  by  diffoi-ent  estimates  of  the  value  o( 
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existing  institutions  and  their  effect  upon  the  national 
cbai-acter.  In  each  party  there  will  bo  numerous  grada- 
tions, till  perhaps  the  ouo  nearly  meltd  into  the  other ; 
but  this  does  nut  aifcct  the  principle.  The  fact  that 
th«  Thames  runs  into  the  sea  does  not  affect  the  differ- 

ice  between  salt  water  and  fresh. 
Gladstone  spoke  to  the  point  when  he  delivered  up 

le  seals  to  her  Majeaty  on  February  2S,  18^5.  Ho  then 
declared  that, '  until  thu  old  urgaiii»ation  in  two  political 
parties  wan  restored,  the  Queen  would  pa«3  through  a 
period  of  weakness  and  instability  as  regards  the  Execu- 
tive.' Her  Majesty  observed  that  tho  prospect  was  not 
an  agreeable  one.  But  Gladstone  pointed  out  to  hor  that 
the  Crown  '  had  for  n  long  time  been  gaining,  and  not 
losing  MtabiUty  from  year  Ut  ytMT ' ;  and  ho  added  ; 

*  I  could  see  but  ouc  dau(!:<^r  to  the  throne,  and  that  was  from 
the  encpoftphinonts  of  the  Ilniise  of  Commons.  No  other  botly 
In  the  nnuntry  wuh  Ktroii({  cuuuKh  to  cacroacli.  Tliis  was  the 
con^idoration   which   hiul  Iwl   my  reigning  colleagues,  with 

Ryself,  to  ahnndoii  ofliec  that  wo  might  make  our  stand  against 
hat  wo  thought  a  formidable  invasion.*  ('Life,'  i,  541.) 
If  this  was  the  real  or  the  principal  reason  why  the 
«  eelite-s  seceded  from  Pnlmorston  in  1S55,  rather  than 
reeogniHti  the  authority  of  a  comnutt«o  not  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  they  deserve  nothing  but  praise  for  it  The 
argument  in  U>  be  fouud  in  Mr  Morley's  'Life'  (i,  538). 
lu  the  same  interview  with  the  Queen,  Gladstone's 
obeervations  on  the  party  system,  already  referred  to,  or© 
of  the  bigheKt  value.  Yot  it  is  una  of  the  many  strange 
reflections  forced  upon  us  by  this  eventfnl  history  that, 
while  both  Gladstone  and  Graham  were  speaking  and 
writing  in  favour  of  the  two-party  systora  as  an  essential 
organ  of  parliamentary  government,  they  were  for  some 
years  doing  all  they  could  to  prevent  its  restoration. 
With  the  formation  of  Pulmorston's  svcond  Cabinet  we 
take  leave  of  the  Peelites,  as  they  t<»ok  leave  of  themselves. 
ProlMihly  there  is  hardly  an  instance  on  recoil  of  a  group 
of  equally  able  men  committing  such  grievous  errors  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  or  making  such  a  total  sliipwruck 
of  their  own  principles. 
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1.  TYifl    Comphte    Poetical     Worlca    of  Oliver   Goir, 
Baited  with  iiitruductioii  and  notes  by  Austin   Dot 
Oxford  :  University  Press,  11106. 

2.  Life  of  Oliver  Gddamith.   By  Austin  Dobson.    LonJ 
Walter  Soott. 

3.  Ttw.   Worht  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.    Edited  by  J.  W.  Jt 
Gibbs.    New  edition.     Fivo  voIb.     London  :  Bell,  I8Kt 

The  publicjition  by  the  Clarendon  Prctis  butt  yaw 
illustrated  edition  of  it«  *  Goldemitb's  PoemB.*  ao 
nnd  on!aT^<Ki  ns  to  bo  practically  a  now  booU,  scorns  to 
make  it  legitimate  to  discuss  ouce  more  a  subject  ulmcHt 
too  familiar.  Secure  as  Goldsmith's  place  is  by  t^ 
general  verdict-,  and  final  as  the  world's  verdicta  are  for 
most  of  us,  ©von  when  we  find  it-s  reasons  for  thwn 
inadequate,  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  dispnmginy 
criticisms.  Matthew  Arnold  has  spoken  slightingly  o( 
his  poetry  ;  and  the  brilliant  author  of  '  lonicji,'  in  one  uf 
hix  lettei'8,  uses  a  phraso  which  ar  least  argues  a  wry 
imperfect  ncqunintance  with  his  prose  writings — '« 
remote  lis  Goldsmith.'  One  is  iheroforo  not  a  litU« 
comforted  to  eee  an  edition  of  the  poems  which  tftlcM 
the  poet  fteriousl^' ;  juid  the  comfort  is  dcrivod  notodf , 
from  the  erudition  of  the  editor  but  from  the  conrictioR] 
with  which  he  honours;  the  'hills  '  that  Goldsmith  * 
on  posterity.'  We  are  sure  that  he  will  not  bat« 
than  a  sixpence  (perhaps  as  much  as  that  for  '  Edwin  «nJ 
Angelina'!)  of  tho  'thousand  pounds'  vorth  of  prmiso' 
the  author  demanded. 

Mr  Dobson  "a  erudition  is  not  a  mere  luxury ;  it 
UQCessary  to  our  full  enjoyment.  All  great  writers 
best  interpreted  from  themitehres:  and  this  commoopL 
of  criticism  is  well  worth  recaUing  in  the  catso  of  GuU-' 
smith.  The  unique  literary-  pbowmeRa  in  the  lifa  of 
Goldsmith  have  been  anirertndly  recognised.  It  is  hanSf 
n  inctAphor  to  8ay  that  he  dr^ted  into  the  one  oaUib; 
that  suited  him:  thecurrent  of  destiny  eaiTMdhtn  tfaftlMC 
in  spite  of  himself ;  ho  would  hare  preferred  appejestlf 
almost  anything  else.  Once  there,  howerer,  evecTthiBg 
he  wrote  was  stamped  with  the  mental  qoalities  aad 
opinions  soon  to  be  known  for  his.  «nd  aaBocwted  iritk 
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bis  name  from  his  day  to  our  own.  It  is  rnro  to  find 
anything;  so  homogeneous  as  '  this  plant  which  flowered 
lat«*;  and  the  exposition  of  such  a  personality  as  that 
which  ho  has  depicted  in  his '  Life '  forces  upon  Mr  Dobson 
tlmt  liberal  annotation  for  which  we  arc  so  grutefal. 
The  sentiment  of  the  Poems,  of  'The  Vicar,'  of  'Tho 
CittzoB  of  tho  World/  of  the  Letters  and  Essays,  even  of 
the  Comedies,  n^poats  itself  again  and  again  ;  and  not  the 
sentiment  only,  but  favourite  phrases  and  iliu!*tration9 
pori><!tualiy  recur. 

I)eBultuTy  as  Goldsmith's  early  lifo  had  been,  there 
must  have  been  acquisitions  through  thoproresses  both 
of  thiukiujc  iiud  reading.  Mr  Dobson's  Arst  noto  to  'The 
Traveller '  reminds  us  tliat  a  part  of  it  was  written  to  his 
brother  from  Switzerland  (so  much  in  admitted  in  tho 
Dedication) ;  and  that  must  have  been  between  February 
1755  and  Fcbrunry  1756,  full  eij^Ut  yoars  b<!foi-o  it  was 
published,  and  when  the  vrriting;  for  bread  had  not  begun. 
Another  useful  reminder  is  tho  note  to  the  trnnslotion 
from  Macrobiu*.  If  Johiison's  quoting  Macrobius  as  a 
freshman  was  a  proof  of  '  extensive  reading  that  electri- 
fied the  company,'  Goldsmith's  'citing  him  in  his  first 
book  muHt  have  the  Kame  praise  accorded  to  it.*  Indeed, 
the  freedom  with  which  Goldsmith  uses  classical  material 
suggests  much  less  ignorance  than  he  is  commonly 
credited  with,  though  there  is  a  touch  of  Mr  Kphraim 
Jonkinson  in  the  way  he  intro*luces  unfamiliar  authors 
and  commentators  which  it  is  perhaps  more  kind  to  call 
a  poet's  lovo  for  proper  names.  It  suggostt  too  that  the 
BtnpidJty  of  his  youth  is  exaggerated.  Mr  Hughes  of 
Bdgeworthstown,  was  porhaiw  entitled  to  his  more 
favourable  opinion  ;  and  some  recollection  of  the  authors 
raod  with  him  (Horace  and  Ovid,  Uvy  and  Tacitus,  are 
spoken  of  as  favourites  in  one  account)  must  bavo 
remained  with  Goldsmith  ;  indeed,  he  said  himself  he 
could  turn  un  Ode  of  Horace  bettor  than  any  of  his 
eontemporaries  at  college.  Nor  are  we  likely  to  forgot 
in  this  connexion  that  'tho  man  in  blnck,'  when  ho  was 
in  the  debtors'  prison,  *  read  Tacitus  often  for  want  of 
more  books  and  company,'  like  Stevenson's  Robert 
Harrick  in  the  '  Ebb-tide.'  His  Greek  too  comes  to  more 
than  one  would  expect.  Of  course  one  must  not  make 
him  responsible   for  Mr  Jenkinson's  Greek  on   the  one 
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hand,  nor,  on  the  other,  bold  that  bis  own  jnstifled  hini 
in  lecturing  Grar  on  Pindar;  buticia  suiliricntly  remaik- 
ublu  to  find  him  mpntioning.  in  his  review  of  La&gbortie. 
Euripides'  olegiaca  in  tha  'Andromache ' — a  piece  of  kooir- 
lodge  not  recondite  indeed,  but  not  at  all  common  eren 
among  hi»  better-educated  contempor&rieH. 

These  things  are  worth  referring  to  as  showing  tlist 
large  contributions  to  a  literary  equipment  must  ban 
•leen  made  during  those  geemingl}-  idle  years;  and  ICr 
Dobson's  notes  illustrating  the  two  famoua  poemalnui 
every  one  of  Gold.smith'e  proee  work^  even  to  the 
'  Enquiry  into  Polite  Learning  *  and  the  '  Anirotld 
Nature,"  imply  that  he  began  wrilinjf  with  a  stock  of 
ideas  on  literary,  moral,  and  political  questions  whicb  bo 
was  determined  to  din  into  Uie  public  ear,  if  it  gave  bin 
a  hearing  at  aU.  The  use  he  made  of  others  Is  also  fvHj 
illustratpd  ;  nnd,  11.1  we  have  wen  in  the  cose  of  Sr 
WiUIam  Temple,  he  never  touched  those  others  withottt 
adorning  them.  This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  natira 
gift,  which  we  can  only  call  the  'blind  benefit  of  fate'— 
tho  vivid  and  versatile  pen  of  Johnson's  epitaph. 

To  return  to  Air  DobM)n'«  uota**.  Besides  thoM  «a 
parallel  passages,  so  necessary  to  Goldsmith,  there  art 
others  not  le«8  informing  and  more  vivacious.  We  h*W 
only  KjMit^e  txi  rnfur  t»  three — thtit  on  Mnt  Lennox,  author 
of  'The  Sister*  (for  which  Goldsmith  wrote  an  epilogoe^ 
and  her  relation  to  tho  literary  nu^;llatc;tl  of  the  timAi 
that  on  *  Cinna '  and  '  Panurge  '  in  the  '  Hauoch  of  Viei- 
son';  and  that  on  tho  'Terror  of  Quacks'  in  'Reialio* 
tion,*  tho  man  who  'ferreted  out  the  vei-mtu  Lauder' 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  learn  Uut 
'Lauder  on  Milton'  is  one  of  the  books  bound  for  the 
trunk-maker's  in  Hugarth'ii '  Beer  Street'  (1751). 

Of  the  appendices,  three  are  specially  welcome.  At 
appnndtx  is  usually  meant  to  satisfy  the  head,  but  one  on 
Goldsmith's  portraits  should  do  something  for  the  heart 
also.  Certainly  this  one  does,  though  it  does  not  forget 
the  head  either.  Mr  Dobsou  contends,  in  op^iositioa  to 
the  '  loyal  but  despotic '  Mr  Korstor,  that  liunbury'f 
likeness  is  not  a  caricature,  for  the  '  Jensamy  Brid«'' 

'  Thoro  U  m  touchlug  mentl&n  by  HaxUtt  of  tbU  Udy  In  bar  bfitttM 
old  *g«  vhl«h  mUKt  thrill  *ll  who  tAt*  for  h»r  poet-lAver  :  ■  I  «o<ild  *)n<Bl 
tmacy  iKe  vbwl*  of  GoldKmiUi  lu  Ibv  tovai  looking  rauad  wllh  nHnpUMOT- 
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testified  to  its  fldelily.  *  It  delineates  Ooldsmitli  as  his 
contemporaries  saw  turn,  with  bulbous  forehead,  indecisive 
chin,  and  long  protruding  upper  lip  ;  awkward,  innignifi- 
I'anU  ill  at  eoso,  restlessly  buniing  to  get  in  and  shine.* 
It  enables  us  moreover  to  understand  how  people  who 
know  nothing  of  his  better  and  more  lovable  qualities 
could  speak  of  him  as  'an  inspired  idiot.'  Sir  Joshua's 
portrait  ruvcals  to  ua  the  author  of '  Tho  Deserted  Village  ' 
as  the  painter  conceived  him  to  be  at  his  best,  serioosi 
dignified,  introspective,  with  his  physical  defects  partly 
extenuated  by  art,  i)artly  ovormastcrod  by  hii*  intellectual 
power.  We  nmy  bo  grateful  for  both,  for  Bunbury's 
sketch  and  Sir  JoHbua's  portrait  are  alike  indispensiiblo 
to  the  true  comprehension  of  Goldsmith's  curiously  dual 
peraonality.  '  Tho  face,  you  know,  is  ugly  enough,'  was 
the  poet's  comment  on  yet  another  portrait.  We  cannot 
dissent,  but  it  seems  to  mnko  no  difforeuco  to  tho  attrac- 
tion of  that '  dual  pentoiiality.'  In  the  affections  of  nome. 
Goldsmith  has  but  ooe  rival  in  his  own  century.  By  the 
side  of  tho  ugly  awkward  citizen  of  tho  world, '  mueieo 
eontingens  cuncta  lepore,'  they  would  set  the  episcopal 
philosopher  whose  manners  '  belonged  to  angels  and  not 
to  men ' ;  and  to  say  which  they  would  soonor  haTO 
known  would  be  no  easy  decision. 

Another  of  the  opptMidices  is  on  the  epithet  'senti- 
mental,' where  the  f^uihinnnble  use  of  the  word  as  a, 
synonym  for  'everything  that  is  clover  and  agreeable' 
is  discussed  and  illustrated.  Mr  Dobsou  says  that  by 
17-10  tho  polite  had  overworked  tho  word.  Yet  six 
y«ars  after  Goldsmith's  death,  in  spite  of  his  disparage- 
ment and  Garrick's,  tho  word  still  bore  its  euloglstio 
meaning.  The  phrase  an  'elegant  and  sentimental  poet 
of  our  own  day '  ib  used  by  on  Anglo-Indian  writer  of 
travels  published  by  Dodsley  in  1780. 

A  third  appendix  gives  specimens  of  Goldsmith's 
literary  crJticiHm.  rxtnirte*!  from  ono  of  his  hiHtoHus 
and  from  a  poetical  authology  he  put  together.  One 
does  not  see  Goldsmith  bore  at  his  best  as  a  critic ; 
bat  bis  judgmental  and  his  prejudices  are  both  highly 
characteristic,  notably  his  dislike  of  Thomson  and  Gray 
and  his  admiration  for  Dr>-don,  Pope,  and  Johnson.  Tho 
■ohool  of  Pope,  we  are  told,  who  tried  to  improve  on  him. 
*  Instead  of  ornament  have  only  caught  finery ' ;  but,  if 
Vol.  207.-^0.  4t3.  Z 
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Goklsruitb  was  In  the  school,  as  some  maiiitAiii,  he  was 
not  of  it,  or  we  should  not  have  had  this  sentanoa: 
*  Almost  all  thiDgs  written  from,  the  honrt  have  iomt 
merit.'  To  this  rccommcudation  of  Saragc,  which  u  alM 
tho  recommendation  of  Goldsmith,  wo  may  add,  u 
evidence  of  his  impatience  of  his  contemporaries,  tbe 
character  of  certain  '  fa^hionnble  duncea'  still  with  ds; 
*By  following  the  trunsicnt  topic  or  haniour  of  ib» 
day,  they  supply  t-olkativo  ignorance  with  matarials  £or 
conversation.' 

Mr  Dobsou's  remark  in  hia  Introduction  that  tbe 
'Enquiry  into  tho  Stuto  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe' 
remains  to  the  critic  one  of  tbe  most  intereeting  of  GoU- 
ftmith's  works,  is  one  to  which  all  who  have  Btudi«il 
this  small  Ixxik  with  ita  ambitious  title  will  as-ient.  Bat 
it  is  BO  little  known  at  tho  present  day  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  csamine  it  in  detatL  Few  would  suspect  from 
tho  title  how  visible  is  the  indi^nduality  of  Goldsmith  in 
so  unpromising  a  fiuld.  The  defects  of  knowledge  an 
obvious  enough.  The  judgement  on  Dant«  is  too  ^rtitceqiH 
to  quote ;  and  the  '  Etrurian  philosophy  which  preniied 
in  tho  tirst  ages  of  Rome '  must  have  been  of  the  saiM 
Hort  a«  the 'philosophical  instrument-maker's';  only  w«do 
know  whnt  thu  instrument -maker  meant  to  aay,  whik 
Goldsmith's  meaning  ih  hopelessly  beyond  as.  But  ire 
do  not  read  Goldsmith  for  information,  though  vih»l 
follows  is  informing  in  the  l>c'«t  wnse. 

'Ifcwas  the  poot  who  harmoDised  the  ungrateful  sooetrta  at 
hi«  native  dialect,  who  lifted  it  aborc  rommoD  cnnvenatian, 
and  Bbaped  it«  rudo  combinntiotu  into  order.  From  him  tte' 
orator  formed  a  style ;  and.  thoueh  poetry  first  rose  oat  of 
proee.  in  turn  it  gave  birth  to  every  proeaio  excellcDcai 
Muaical  period,  concise  expression,  and  delicacy  of  sentliiMat 
wore  all  cxcrllenricH  dorivvd  from  tho  poot;  in  short*  b 
not  only  prcceiled  but  formed  the  orator,  phitosophvr, 
hbtorlao.' 

GmttAn's  bright  paradox,  if  more  telling,  is  not  so  grn 
couvincing :  '  Beauty  is  tho  best  thing  going  :  to  beaatj 
w«  owe  poetry,  to  poetry  civilisation,  to  ciriliaation  ervrj 
art  and  every  science.* 

The  autobiographical   suggestioa   is   not    the 
«Bb«rtainiDg  part  of  the  book;    this,  for  instancs:    * 


i 


woold  comparo  the  man  wboee  youth  has  boen  passed  in 
the  tranquillity  of  dispassionate  prudence  to  liquont  which 
never  ferment  and  couseqiietitly  contiuuo  always  muddy.* 
Goldsmiths  own  titnpid  cleiirneMi  nmut,  it  sijcm.)!,  be 
ascribed  to  bis  happy  freedom  from  any  temptation  to 
di8|taH«ionato  prudonco.  Again,  *Tbo  author  who  draws 
a  quill  to  take  a  purne  '  exciter  his  guiierous  itidi^^uatiou, 
and  'tito  phlegmatic  wooers  of  the  venal  muse'  bis 
contempt ;  they  aro  like  the  Russian  '  who  courts  bis 
mistress  by  faltiug  asleep  in  hor  lap.'  Yet  nothing  but 
the  hop«  of  a  minuta  piinte  altmct«d  GoldsmJtb  to  a 
literary  career ;  and,  where  there  is  uo  congenial  writiug 
for  broad,  but  only  a  task  set  to  talent  doing  what  it 
can,  QoUlKmitb  nods  like  the  rest  of  tlie  pblcj^matio 
wooers  till  his  genius  insists  on  a  hearing. 

The  oonnciouH  humorist,  however,  is  allowed  a  good 
deal  of  scope  in  this  serious  enquiry.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  disguise  the  awkward  situation  that  '  the  man  who 
writes  against  the  critics  is  obliged  to  add  himself  to 
their  number ' ;  hut,  the  coufeesion  made,  this  calling. 
like  that  of  the  author,  is  always  a  stimulus  to  Gold- 
smith'a  gaif'ty,  never  upoiled  by  the  seiiKitive  vanity  of 
whicii  we  hear  so  much.  Here  at  least  he  did  '  got  in  and 
shino.'  One  or  two  btta  of  his  happy  malico  deserve 
quoting.  'If  criticism  could  have  improved  the  taste  of 
a  people,  the  Germans  would  have  been  the  most  polite 
nation  alive.*  The  application  of  natural  history  to 
'  reviewers '  anything  bub  '  indolent '  is  a  more  elaborate 
sarcasm. 


•  Coming  down  at  stated  hitervals  to  rtuamago  tli«  books»IIer*8 
compter  for  luateriala,  .  .  .  tbey  remind  me  of  au  animal  culled 
by  naturaliMlH  tho  Soldier.  TliLe  little  creature  Id  patsionately 
fond  of  a  shell,  but  not  beinx  supplied  with  one  by  nature 
has  recoutwe  to  tbo  dewrtMl  shell  of  some  other.  These  harm- 
less reptiles  come  down  once  a  year  from  the  mountains,  rank 
and  file,  cover  the  whole  sliore,  and  ply  btisily  about,  each  in 
request  of  a  shell  to  please  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  their  industry  upon  this  occasion.  One  shell  in  too  bi^, 
another  too  little ;  they  enter  and  keep  poRsewtion  sometbnM 
for  a  good  while,  until  one  is,  at  last,  found  vutirely  to  pleoMi. 
When  all  urt*  thus  properly  equipped,  they  march  itp  again  to 
the  mountains,  and  live  in  their  new  acquisition  till  under  a 
DBoeaai^  of  changing.' 
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of  this  paper  hoard  a  dietingnishcd  physicist  pay  anothup] 
to  the  ' Sur\'ey  of  Experimental  Philosophy."     'Thsbl 
face  (ho  «aid)  coutamod  no  tochiiical  words,  bat 
lucid  an  exposition  of  the  prtnciplea  of  eeteooA  as  cooU 
be  wuihed.'    Kven  the  unRoicntific  may  haj»rd  the  eon- 
jecturo  that  this  Boutence  would  have  pleased  Darwin. 

•After  frequency  experiencing  the  futility  of  aystom, 
now  icrowu  more  niodtett,  would  net  himself  down  nut  unl; 
collect  new  obeervations, . , .  but  in  a  manner  to  torture 
by  exp«rinieat«.* 

The  least  flattering  name  for  tliia  sort  of  work  would 
inspiretl  common -sense. 

But  the  art  of  preface- writing  has  many  sides,  and  Is 
general  literature  it  makes  it«  appeal  -with   sensibility 
and  to  it.     It^  in^trunient  in  thu  humour  that  ingratiaCefi 
that  disarms.    OolUsmith  the  preface- writer,  like  OoW- 
Hmith  the  critic  (though  hero  with  no  necessity  laid  upon 
him),  propitiates  ns  at  once  by  ridiculing  his  art — an  on- 
failing  source  of  8>inputhy  ^nth  rcadcrtt.     Ho  knew  qoitff 
well   that   in    this  art  ho  was  unrivalled,    and   wittily 
prepares  us  for  any  disappointment  hereafter.    He  is 
reminded  of  the  rustic  at  llartholomew  Pair,  who  finili 
the  externals  of  the  show  so  attractive.     When  he  hw 
paid  his  sixpence  and  gono  in,  ho  finds  that  he  had  the 
best  part  of  the  show  for  nothing  at  the  door.     Coolil 
effrontery  be  more  engaging?     So  t.oo  in  '  Tho  Cttizeaof 
the  World."    'ITic  Chiucao  philoisophor  has  given  him.  he 
admita,  *a  lift  of  his  Eastern  sublimity ' ;  and  Goldnmith 
haw  Rometinips  given  him  'a  return  of  his  colloquial  easo. 
If    the  Oriental  character  occasionally  disapiicurs  uttff- 
gethor,  OS  it  certainly  does,  who  after  such  candour  wooU 
churliiihly  complain  ?     The  .shortest  and  greatest  profaoe 
in  the  English  language,  that  to  'The  Vicar,' give*  ti» 
sense  and  sensibility  together.     Its  dignity  is  ipo^tivelf 
thrilling ;   but  the  shrewdness  of   the  author's  apolo0 
for  the  eccentricities  of  his  plot  is  quite  aa  remarkable. 
'The  Vicar'  and  'The  De»erte<l  Village'  have  not  boan 
failures  in  spite  of  all  the 'absurdities'  that  bavo  cat- 
raged  tho  solemn  plausibilities  of  the  world. 

The  Prefaces  are  important  because  they  contain  to 
much  personality  that  the  compilation  is  always  mors 
than   a   compilation.     The   sentonca  which    closes  the 
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introduction  to  tho  Ronimi  History,  so  imperfectly- 
equipped  with  learning,  has  at  least  that  tone  of  modest 
and  learned  ignorance '  which  Gihhon  commended.  '  Thii* 
18  a  picture  that  must  afTe(,'t  ns,  howover  it  may  he 
disposed :  th€^8e  materials  must  ]iftvo  their  vahte  in  the 
huiida  of  tho  mcancMt  workman.'  Mi»ht  not  thesu 
phrascA  suggest  i£  not  cover  all  the  emotion  displayed 
by  s  Do  Quiiicpy  over  the  word  'contm),'  or  even  the 
historic  Ben-iihility  of  *  Paradinu  Rejjainod  '? 

Goldsmith  makes  no  secret  of  his  belief  in  sense ;  and. 
when  wo  aro  told  that 'true  f^nias  always  choosen  to 
wear  the  appenrauco  of  guod  sense,'  we  know  that  he  is 
thinking  of  that  sanity  which  even  our  companion  docs 
not  concede  to  idiots,  but  which  has  been  tho  differentia 
again  and  again  of  genius  ancient  and  modem.  It  19 
interesting  to  not©  among  a  crowd  of  juilgmeat*,  some  of 
which  would  have  excited  Matthew  Arnold's  contempt, 
how  evory  now  oud  then  Goldsmith  almost  speaks  with 
his  voice,  notably  in  such  a  phru»o  as  •  the  humiliating 
power  of  had  ven*e';  or  where  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  seem  qutto  modem  as  compared 
with  Spencer.  *  W'hatever  else  Homer  is  (says  MattfafiW 
Arnold)  he  is  never  odd.' 

rb  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Goldsmith's  reviews 
at  that  on  Butler's  *  iJemains  * ;  and  a  better  reason  for 
Eulmiration  wjts  never  given,  '^vith  just  satire  enough  to 
be  piquant  (German  erudition  once  more  draws  a  sally 
from  the  unlearned).  'Were  such  a  number  of  original 
thought!!  in  the  poascsiiion  of  a  German  conmicntator, 
what  folios  might  not  be  the  result  of  his  speculation?' 
With  his  instinct  for  scloctiou,  ho  shows  us  tho  author 
of  'Hudibras '  as  folioitously  witty  in  pro«e  aa  In  verso. 
'  This  oge  will  servo  to  make  a  very  pretty  farce  for 
tho  uoxt,  if  it  havo  any  wit  at  oU  to  make  use  of 
it.'  It  is  pleasant  too  to  read  the  French  tribute  to 
■  Hndibras '  here  quotetl,  *  that  it  has  as  many  thoughts 
as  lines,'  especially  when  we  remember  that  it  was 
Butler's  reputation  which  gave  M.  Taino  a  most  anfavouT- 
ablo  impression  of  English  intelligence. 

Gol^mith's  genius  is  always  emerging  above  his  half* 
educated  talent  und  doing  what  it  must;  hut  to  him 
'copy'  seemed  tho  only  necessity.  Of  inevitabteuess  in 
tho  eesthetie  sense  ho  had  probably  uevor  heard,  but  of 
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tbo  other  uoc«ssltios  of  genius  ho  know  too  maeh-  Tlie 
inevitable  in  its  two  menses,  it  he  had  only  known  tbam, 
would  have  been  mut*rial  for  a  ludicrously  subtle  prefaea. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  old  aphorism  is  tho  host  way  of 
Acoountinf^  for  tho  inoqunlitie^  in  hit)  work.  Here  la  A 
case  in  point.  One  of  Goldsmith  "a  most  trusted  editora, 
Mr  Peter  Cunningham,  hesitatoB  to  tuwign  the  '  Essays  on 
tho  Bcllos-lottros'  to  Goldsmith;  and  others,  half-faeart«d, 
make  a  doubtful  exception  of  tho  *  Essay  ou  Taste.'  Tet, 
that  the  following  sentence  from  the  laMt-namtrd  MSayii 
Goldsmith's  ouu  surely  cannot  question,  both  becaoMof 
its  general  view  and  bocuuso  the  '  must '  of  genius  ti  not 
(■quallydtHcemible  in  the  hack-work  of  any  contemporary 
talent.  Ue  is  speaking  o£  the  uiiud  under  the  domimoD 
of  false  taste. 

'  It  must  not  only  bo  da?:zlud  and  aroused,  but  also  cheats!, 
hurried,  and  perplexed,  by  tbe  nrtiflce  of  deception.  buHinf«s. 
intricacy,  and  intrieruo— a  kind  of  low  juggle,  which  may  b^ 
termed  the  legerdemain  of  geniu!.' 

No  author  can  fairly  be  called  'remote'  who  bo  exactly 
describes  tho  diseases  of  our  own  time ;  and  it  is  cortaioljr 
far  from  diHicult  to  think  of  writem  who  have  enjoy^i 
u  measure  of  popularity  by  cheating,  hurrying,  and  jxt- 
ploxing  tboir  readers  till  thuy  have  abandonod  tl>eir 
judgment  to  the  legerdemain  of  genius,  if  such  a  ^C 
deHnrve?)  that  name  in  any  form.  The  '  Essay  on  Verrifica- 
tion '  thei-e  seems  a  general  agreement  to  surrender.  I^ 
lis  quote  a  sentenco  from  it  and  ask,  Is  anybody  bat  Gold- 
itmitli  to  be  credited  with  these  words  and  phrases? 

•The  cAdonco  comprehends  that  pootical  stylo  wbicl\  anlaiatM 
every  line,  that  propriety  which  givej)  strength  and  expre*- 
sion,  that  mimerodity  which  rvmlertt  tbo  vvn<u  smooth,  ttowioti 
ant]  harnioniuu^,  that  nignificancy  which  markfi  the  pMsdoai 
and  in  many  cases  makes  tho  Hoiind  an  t-cho  to  tho  sense.* 

*  Numerosity  *  and  <  signiflcanoy  *  do  indeed  apeak  of  Ui« 
time ;  but  the  compass  of  the  sentence,  its  lucid  speech 
and  brilliant  eouceutratiou  ore  things  which  ovon  to-d^ 
may  reasonably  excite  our  envious  admiration.  Da* 
always  has  in  these  judgments  the  fear  of  Fopo  before 
one's  eyes — Pope  and  his  disquieting  line :  '  And  every 
coxcomb  knows  mo  by  my  style.'    But  in  that  decad«o( 


the  eighteenth  century  such  range  of  expression  was 
excepttonni ;  and  we  can  point  to  no  one  besides  Johnson 
who  liad  &  proKH  «lyle  of  this  ditttiaction. 

SenHtbility  has  a  larger  share  fn  Goldttmith's  fame  than 
senB«;  and,  withimt  venturing  to  run  to  earth  anything 
so  elaaivH  tv*  gtmius,  we  may  lay  stress  on  his  account  of 
aouKibiUty  as  the  foundation  of  taste,  and  believe  it  to 
have  roudci  nci  <imnll  part  of  his  g^ift  of  writing.  Without 
any  theorising  it  is  euflideutly  obvious  tliat  what  has 
attracted  most  readers  is  the  sympathetic  observation 
that  everywhere  lightens  discussion.*  The  author  who 
writes  for  bread  cannot  wail  for  the  right  word  or  for 
the  right  Rubject;  bo  cannot  even  wait  to  sccuro  adequate 
knowledge.  Is  it  wonderful  tliut  we  often  have  to  travel 
over  broad  tracts  of  dull  information  or  sterile  diacussion 
— with,  we  may  bo  sure,  no  greater  rcsentmont  than  the 
author?  What  may  well  move  our  woudor  are  his  eseapos 
from  theao  arid  regions.  By  a,  per  stiltum  method  which 
is  none  the  less  natural,  wo  (ind  ourselves  suddenly  landed 
by  Goldsmith  in  an  oasis  of  personal  experiouco,  of 
*  selected  particulars '  (ono  uses  hy  choice  his  own  phrases), 
of  '  ide-as  mingled  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  tlio  divine 
gift  wo  coll  genius.' 

Those  '  natural  pnrtmitH  of  which  all  are  judges,  for 
all  have  sat  for  the  picture,'  those  '  possessious  arrogated 
to  btroself  by  the  man  of  imagination,  of  which  the 
owners  have  a  blunter  relish/  are  all  the  chance  guther- 
ings  of  a  single  life  of  no  extraordinary,  if  of  varied 
opportunities ;  yet  we  see  from  the  phrnsos  quoted  that 
Goldsmith  was  conscious  that  be  assimilated  aud  repro- 
duced what  ho  had  seen  in  no  ordinary  fashion.  Indeed. 
idthout  his  ' persjKctive  glass'  (to  usb  an  obsolete  word) 
wo  might  never,  gratitude  reflects,  have  been  permitted 
wen  a  look  at  Bciui  Tibbs  or  "The  Strolling  Player.'  Could 
anyihing  be  more  uninviting  than  thi-><  Highteonth  century 
title—'  Happiness  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  con- 
stitution '  y  Yot  that  is  the  essay  which  contains  the 
portrait,  of  Dick  Wildgoose,  'the  happiest  silly  follow" 
{joldsmith  ever  know,  and,  we  may  add,  not  far  short  of 
the  witticut.    Wiu  there  ever  a  particular  more  happily 


*  *  t  know  aot  bow  to  turn  »o  trite  a  nufajccb  out  of  tbe  betUen 
ommonptocc  (ixcepi  by  IlloslniUng  It.'    {'The  Dec,*  no.  tI.> 
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selected?    Ono  eau  understand  Goldsmith  comi^ainiiig, 
when  tho  Boboinian  d&ya  wore  over,  that  ho  now 
liimsalf  cut  off  from  some  very  Kot>d  company.     He 
always  hungering  for  sympathy  and  always  giving  iL 
There  never  was  a  time  when 

'  Ix)ve'8  finely  pointed  dart 
Fell  blunted  froiu  hu  iadurated  heart.* 

This  surely  ifi  what  hU  brotlier  humorist  meant 
mind  'seasoned  with  humanity.*  So  seasoned,  the  traveller 
'gathered  bliss  to  see  his  follows  blest';  so  seasoned,  tht 
Vicar  was  'an  admirer  of  happy  human  faces,  as  some 
men  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  colour  of  a  iiilip  or  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly';  so  seasoned  (though  ho  did  sot 
quite  relish  the  seasoning),  the  Chinese  philosopher,  byn 
'  ttort  of  passion  compounded  of  \-anity  and  good  nature.' 
walked  into  the  haberdtuiher's  snare  and  bought  almost 
everything  in  his  shop ;  eo  seasoned,  the  '  man  in  bUck ' 
railed  at  the  itinerant  match-seller  and  bought  his  whole 
stock,  though  the  moment  before  he  had  assured  his 
Oriental  friend  that  the  one  heroic  action  of  his  life  was 
refusing  a  half-crown  to  on  old  acquaintance  in  need. 

It  is  thin  quality  that  makes  'The  Vicar'  so  uniques 
fragment  of  the  human  comedy.  The  comedy  rniw 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  from  'St  Gregcwy 
on  good  works'  to  Lady  Blarney's  'lowest  stuff  in  nature'; 
from  the  Prinf^ipal  of  Louvain's  attack  on  Greek  (so  like 
some  recent  attacks)  to  Olivia's  studies  in  controrernsL 
theology.  But  in  the  '  human  comedy'  of  this  faumoritt 
once  more  the  adjective  triumphs  over  the  enbetantt™. 
'  They  are  still  men  (says  Dr  Primrose  of  the  prisonen  ia 
the  jail),  and  that  was  a  very  good  title  to  my  affecttoos.' 
It  is  this  sympathy  which  makes  the  story  quite  as  natunl 
as  it  is  impossible.  In  face  of  it,  tike  Dr  Primrose,  ira 
are  '  tired  of  being  always  wise ' ;  and.  when  some  lattw* 
day  Horace  wiya  to  us  'incretlulus  odi ' — the  geneross 
Sir  Walter,  with  his  own  peculiar  notions  of  cliwaeil 
quantity,  would  say  *  inercdulus  amo  '  " — ar©  we  to  oooot 
over  tile  improbiibilitieH  of  the  narrati**e  before  ■we  ghe 
an  answer  ?  The  faithful  will  never  stoop  so  low.  As 
Buggeation  would  only  wring   firom  them  the 


'  Uorltar  ct  morieni '  occuti  &t  le&st  twice  ta  SooU. 
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of  Beau  Tibbs  when  he  refused  the  countess'  hundred 
far  his  own  portrait :  *  Hang  it  I  that  would  be  too 
mechauicoL' 

Aud  ia  there  not  something  sadly  mecbantcal  in 
Miicaulay'n  elaborate  contention  that  Goldsmith  had  not 
seen  au  Irish  eviction  in  an  Eo^linh  villtigu?  The  best 
criticism  haa  approached  '  The  Deserted  Villai^e '  in  a 
very  difF«rfnt  spirit.  Prof,  ^tasson  has  describetl  it 'as 
sweetly  hung  iu  au  ideal  air ' ;  or,  with  Prof.  Dowdeu,  we 
may  give  it  a  romantic  geography  and  say,  'perhaps 
Auburn  bordered  on  Shakespeare's  *Foi'est  of  Arden.' 
Argument  'does  it  wrong  to  offer  it  the  show  of 
violence  ';  but  it  is  fur  from  being  merely  impalpable  or 
ide^il.  To  every  one  born  or  bred  in  a  village  it  is  the 
frwhest  and  most  rocoverablo  of  real  cxporienco?.  It  is 
charged  with  our  most  deep-seated  uHsoeiatiomt  of  village 
sights  and  sounds.  The  poet's  dream  had  an  Arcadian 
setting ;  but  no  Arcadia  was  evor  so  full  of 

*  Familiar  matter  of  to-day, 
or  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  iMin, 
That  hiui  been  and  may  bo  agHin.' 

Wherever  we  may  have  been  since,  '  dragging  at  each 
removo  a  lougtbeniug  chain,'  we  pass,  as  we  rood,  without 
effort  from  one  recognition  to  another.  No  poetical  place 
haa  suffered  fewer  evictions  of  sentiment;  nowhere  in 
literature  is  there  a  larger  concourse  of  contcmplatire 
sottlcm  than  in  'The  Do^rted  Village.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  one  accomplished 
critic,'  who  has  caid  many  things  in  prniso  of  fJoldsimth, 
can  maintain  that  *  his  poetry  is  not  of  any  great  import- 
ance  in  the  procession  of  Knglish  literature;  that  it 
marks  no  progrew  in  the  art  of  poetry;  that  it  really 
returned  consciously  to  a  form  of  writing  which  the 
world  bad  already  decided  to  condemn.'  If  this  means 
tlie  heroic  couplet,  the  answer  of  Mr  Courthope  (to  M. 
Taine)  seems  complete. 

'  Is  tliere  aay  real  IlkeneBs  between  the  style  of  the  "  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes"  or  "The  Deserted  VilInKe"aiid  the  "Esaoy 
on  Man"?  The  English  classic  traditlou  was  eoutiiiucd  long 
after  the  coniraencement  of  the  French  Revolution  by  Cami>- 
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bell,   Kugeni,  Crabbe, 
him  self.' 


and   tn  an  extcailecl   form   by  Bfiua 


■Bnar 


Without  going  into  the  modem  history  of  the 
couplets  wo  may  cite  a  startling  oxpunsion  of  it  in 
times.  Not  the  lafwt  welcome  novelty  in  Mr  Slyera'  ■ ' 
on  Virgil'  wna  to  be  found  in  his  trnnslations.  his  speci- 
mens of  the  heroic  couplet.  Certainly  uo  one  who  reada 
the  following  line^  will  lightly  believe  that  meanut 
incapable  of  progress  or  fated  to  cripple  indiridua]tty. 

*  Thrice  in  high  heaven,  with  dimmed  eyes  wandering  wide, 
She  flought  the  light  and  found  the  light  ajid  ^ghed.* 


1 


The  suggestion  of  the  flret  line  and  the  rhythm  of  tba 
second  could  hardly  boloug  to  any  ago  but  our  own. 

The  Romantic  movement  was  not  so  exclusive  aa  net 
to  affect   the   Hurviving   classical  tradition.      The   latest 
account  of  that  movement  •  refuses  to  *  regard  Camphell 
Crabbe,  and  Kogers,  as  clasaici^ts  in  more  tluui  a  ttry 
limited   tiense,'  (contending  that  they   tnioe   deticent,  not 
from    Pope,  but  from  'Gray  and  Goldsmith — those  who     i 
led  the  first  lino  of  revolt  against  Pope.'    The  more  CictM 
that  in  Goldsmith  the  paragraph  overpowers  the  eouplet^ 
is  sometiiing  of  a  new  departure. 

If  the  unimportance  of  Goldiimith  ia  due  to  hi«  writing 
a  didactic  poem,  hia  didactics  are  of  a  sufficiently  nov^ 
sort.  As  Prof.  Duwden  says,  *He  doeB  not  begin  with  a 
theoi-y — he  begins  with  a  sigh.*  Are  not  didocties  the 
most  rigid,  tlit*  leujit  maltcablo  part  of  the  classic  tradi- 
tion ?  and  were  they  ever  before  Goldamitb  ao  used  as  to 
absorb  renders  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  roake 
them  comparatively  indifferent  to  his  lesson?  Not  that 
he  has  nothing  to  tench  ;  for  he  has  written  some  of  the 
best  gnomic  Hues  iu  the  language,  linee  which  are  still 
worth  listening  to.  la  there  anywhere  better  put  than 
in  the  line  from  '  The  Traveller '  on  the  disabling  effect  of 
the  athletic  mania,  the  incapacity  to  *  fill  the  languid 
pause  with  6ner  joy?'  Even  Matthew  Arnold,  who  ia 
very  imfair  to  Goldsmith,  admita  this  much  ;  for  he  qaotM 
one  of  the  best  lines,  but  immediately  afterwards,  man 
suo,  two  of  the  worst,  and  insists  that  they  are  typical 
and  representative.    But,  granted  that  these  two  posmib 
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*Tho  Desertod  VUlago  ■  and  ■Tbo  Traveller,' were  intended 
to  have  a  message,  the  poet  Raw  no  reason  for  its  beinff 
pompou.lI/  delivered.  Pomposity  was  one  of  his  objoc- 
(inns  to  sentimcQtJil  comedy.  The  boitt  theories  'tLre 
but  shadows,  and  the  worst  are  no  worse  if  imagination 
amond  them ' ;  and  imagination,  in  *  The  Deserted 
VillAge,*  baa  go  amend»d  them,  has  so  suecefisfuUy 
tfaasformcd  things  ahsent  into  things  present,  that 
the  most  authoritative  criticism  will  not  persuade  tho 
world  to  be  less  than  gmtcful  for  this  favourite  retro- 
spect. It  may  bo  absurd  to  talk  of  feeling  the 
power  of  poetry  in  'The  Deserted  Village'  as  we  feel 
it  in  the  '  Agnracmnon."  But  there  is  no  question  of 
comparison.  It  is  the  power  of  poetry  that  niakcH  us 
woep  and  laugh  with  Goldsniitli.  It  was  this  old  appeal 
to  humanity  which  mode  Gray  say  of  'The  Traveller' 
•  thin  man  ia  a  poet ' ;  and  to  cam  that  title  from  the 
most  fastidious  of  men  may  justify  u»  in  declining  to 
conRidor  the  exact  worth  of  *  good  poems  of  the  second  or 
even  third  order' — tho  moat  that  Matthew  Arnold  will 
concodo  in  the  way  of  damning  with  faint  praise. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  Goldsmith's  prose.  There  is  one 
sure  ma.rk  of  bis  prose  style,  its  perceptible  heightening 
when  the  subject  i»  one  of  groat  naturul  dignity  or  grave 
emotion.  One  of  tho  suspected  essays  contains  a  rebuke 
to  the  cynicism  which  remains  uninfluenced  by  'the  plain 
language  of  ancient  faith  and  (sincerity,  the  cheerful 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  the  mutual  affection 
of  the  churitios.'  This  is  so  like  bis  tone  ou  similar 
occasions  that  one  can  hardly  doubt  tho  author.  lie 
would  never  have  been  called  a  religious  mun,  though 
'  Christian '  doea  occur  in  Garrick'a  catalogue  of  his 
various  characters — '  scholar,  rake,  Christian,  dupe, 
gamester,  and  poot.'  It  is  also  tme,  as  &fr  Dobaon  says, 
tliat  he  did  not  spare  'euthueiasts,'  though  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  commended  tho  methods  of  such 
enthusiastit  as  WhiteBeld.  who  eschewed  controversy  and 
spoke  to  the  heart.  Indeed  be  was  as  impnti(?nt  as  Mark 
Pattitton  of  the  current  eighteenth  century  theology — 
'a  sort  of  Old  Bailey  theology,  where  the  Apostles  were 
tried  once  a  week  for  the  crime  of  forgery  and  acquitted.' 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  in  the  Vicar's  sermon  in  the 
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dreade^y 


prison  the  comfort  drawn  from  futurity  offered  to  tb« 
prisoners  is  the  same  which  another  '  enthusiast,*  not  Ibm 
spiritual  tbau  Wliiiotield.  Banyan's  Mr  Fearing, 
to  lose. 

Tt  is  superfluous  to  speak  of  tho  famous  poHriiit  in' 
'  The  Deserted  Village '  of  one  who  might  havu  sat  fur 
William  Law's  Ouranius,  or  for  the  beat  of  those  wbo, 
since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  have  hoard  and  heedod  Uw 
promise  '  Quas  dodorie  solas  semper  babebia  opes.*  Then 
Is,  however,  another  plaeo  in  'The  Vicar,'  besides  tita 
eermou  in  the  prison,  where  tho  elevation  of  style  hf 
subject  it!  oven  more  significant.  Mnt  Primrose  bul 
neither  a  line  nature  nor  education  to  help  its  defeetiL 
The  Vicar's  epitaph  can  but  seldom  have  put  her  in  mind 
of  her  end,  and  certainly  did  not  inspire  her  witli  a 
passion  for  fame ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  b«r 
■habby-gentool  stiheming  did  not  indicate  '  qualities  thftt 
would  wear  well.'  But  wo  must  not  judge  the  Vicar'* 
choioo  too  huHtily.  Tho  thinga  of  tho  mind  wore  indeed 
nothing  to  her,  but  the  things  of  tho  spirit  gave  her  « 
courage  and  a  command  of  expression  in  the  hour  of 
calamity  qutto  impo»»lhlu  to  innate  vulgarity.  '  Head  our 
anguish  into  patience'  is  the  reproof,  us  finely  exprened 
OS  it  is  conceived,  which  makes  tho  pistols  fall  from  her 
huiibaiid'H  handti.  The  hest  Ntyle  hius  alwuyH  more  thao 
words  in  it;  and  the  philosophy  of  the  magnanimoiu 
Goldiunith,  his  theory  oE  human  nature,  teiMiluvi  by  ox- 
amplee.  In  the  tire  of  affliction  he  seems  to  tell  us  • 
common  nature  may  be  moro  than  seven  timos  roflned. 

Perhaps  Johnson's  tribute  to  Goldsmith  in  tbe  *  Iirt> 
of  the  Poeta'  bus  not  received  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  indeed  written  in  tho  manner  of  the 
eentury,  that  mannor  so  entertaining  to  Sydney  Smith 
from  its  pas.'Hon  for  antithesis;  but  it  always  meant  • 
good  deal  when  Johusou  used  it ;  and,  literary  rirtae 
being  (even  more  than  moral  virtue)  a  raean,  it  proves  e 
very  exact  description  of  that  citizen  of  the  repnblie  d 
letters  who  had  first  qualified  for  the  narrower  comntoo- 
woalth  by  being  a  citizen  of  tho  world.  Two  of  the 
antitbeeea  stand  out  from  the  re«it,  but  all  can  be  verified. 
Often  without  knowledge  and  always  with  it  he  could  be 
'  exact  without  constraint  and  general  without  confusion.' 
That  can  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  his  Prefaces  and 
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Essays,  where  he  Is  st&ting  principles  or  summarising 
causes.  Nor  has  the  'minuto'  observation  of  hiu  poems 
ever  boon  objected  to  him  as  a  tedious  transcript  or 
catolo^e  of  recoUoctioDs.  Tho  observer  is  always  the 
selecting  artist. 

But  tho  most  fruitful  of  the  five  antitheses  are  these 
two — '  copious  without  exuberance  and  easy  without 
weakness.'  ThoKe  are  things  which  thero  is  uo  mis- 
taking. The  copiousness  of  Goldsmith's  voc-abulary  and 
tho  fact  that  ho  i»  seldom  at  a  loss  for  the  right  word  to 
express  his  meauiug,  even  where  his  verdicts  cannot 
command  our  assent,  are  perhaps  suflfieiHUlly  evident 
from  the  passages  already  quoted.  But  one  tribute  of 
fats  to  Virgil,  the  artist,  is  so  happy  an  example  that  it  is 
worth  adding.  *No  other  word  could  be  used  hero  with- 
oDt  degrading  the  sense  and  defacing  the  image.'  On 
tlic  other  hand,  thero  is  no  hint  in  Goldsmith's  stylo  of 
that  unwholesome  effusiveness  with  which  some  modern 
oracles  dch'ver  the  resTilts  of  their  Rvnipnthptic^  ntudies. 

The  real  inevitableness  of  Goldsmith  is  the  facility  of 
genius,  the  ease  without  weakness.  It  is  here  timt  we 
aro  closest  to  his  indiWduolity  yet  furthest  from  his 
secret. 

■He  bad  a  natural  turn  for  writing  gracefully,  a  gift  of  effort- 
less observation. «.  dolioato  giiiety  of  spirit  insuppresKlble  by 
beggary  »ud  wretchedacss,  a  subtle  humour,  a  really  exquisite 
spiritual  endowmeut.  ...  In  1750  he  trudged  Into  London 
after  his  f»ntiaental  vafraboudafce,  friendless,  penniless  and 
in  rags  .  .  .  io  1704  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous 
Literary  Clnb  .  .  .  and  it  was  the  genius  of  graceful  writing 
that  alono  wrought  the  wonder.'  * 

Ease  without  weakness  wants  more  than  the  common 
pen  of  a  ready  writer  or  the  common  eye  of  a  rapid 
obsarrer.  To  road  as  you  run  tho  page  of  human  life,  and 
to  interpret  tho  reading  almost  as  you  write  it  down,  is 
rare  mdeed.  Effortless  observation  is  a  2>articularly  com- 
mon diseaao  just  now,  but  it  needs  no  gift.  It  may  be 
quite  accurate  reporting,  but  it  seldom  Includos  anything 
worth  preservation ;  as  often  as  not  the  thing  observed 


*  Ffora  »  HS.  Uotors  by  th«  kUi  Prof.  Rowley  of  TTnlvsnlty  College. 
BrtBtol.  Ka  tt&obtrufllve  sladeat  of  uncommoa  leftralng  and  a  mAgniuilmitT' 
•mi  nuer. 
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most  carefully  is  the  writer;  and  in  Umt  caao  the  writing 
is  diflQcult,  titrained  with  conceits  and  egoisms;  or  else  it 
is  that  cosy  writing  which  makes  such  hard  reading.  It 
Is  strange  that  true  facility  in  not  oftener  a  theme  a( 
praise.  A  delicate  gtiiety  of  spirit  equipped  yrith  tiui 
virttio  catches  the  lunnncra  as  they  rigo,  and  play*  upon 
them  with  subtle  humour,  witJi  just  enough  tNjmroontvy 
to  frame  the  ilhintr»tions.  and  just  enough  story  tonraaw 
without  irrelevflnce,  passing  from  oiio  to  tho  other  with- 
out jerks  or  stillueHs,  and  asking  nothing  of  the  roail»TT 
but  tho  sympiithy  to  whiiTh  the  Heeing  eye  and  the  hemiin^ 
ear  are  pledged  from  the  start.*  Nothing  ta  remote 
cscopt  tho  power  to  which  wo  surrender  onrsolveg  m 
imturally,  t)ie  power  of  observing  with  a  quick  eye, 
Hhaping  observations  with  a  pen  hardly  less  mobile, 
is  only  '  the  plitloMophic^  vagi»lK>nd '  of  f^nius  that 
saunter  through  life  and  leave  such  results  behind. 
English,  according  to  a  French  criticism  quoted  by  Gold- 
MUiith,  'laugh  an  hunting  after  joy  rather  than  as  hnvb; 
actually  ctiught  it.*  Hts  own  vivacity  was  of  a  differe-nt 
order.  There  at  least  ho  gave  of  that  which  cost  him 
nothing ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  thotie  unsifted  gleanings, 
those  gropings  after  interesting  humanity  which,  in  the 
work  of  feebler  observers,  are  reproduct^l  without  any 
edge  of  eensibility  to  redeem  them. 

Stilt,  the  thing  which  is  quito  ffui  generis  is  the  re* 
production  rather  than  tho  observation.  Writing.  tiVo 
thinking  and  H)H!aking,  comes  to  most  of  us  by  practice: 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  bom  orator,  but  it  is  rare.  Still 
rarer  is  the  combined  gift  of  writing  and  thinking,  h  i* 
amusing  to  hear  of  <itildsm!th  providing  himself  with  nn 
amanuensis  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  only  to  find,  ftt 
the  end  of  a  sterile  hour,  that  he  could  dictate  nothing, 
and  that  he  whs  cheaply  rid  of  this  aid  to  reflection  U 
the  price  of  a  guinea.  George  Eliot's  Mr  Brooke  bad* 
thinking  organ  at  the  end  of  hie  pen ;  but,  though  wo  art 
accustomed  to  entertain  ourselves  over  'the  ideas,  you 
know,*  whii:h  flowed  from  that  source,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Qold»uiith's  was  in  tho  most  literal  sense  a  creative 
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ptiD,  and  that  it  wus  ablo  to  create  moro  than  happy 
trifles.  The  notices  of  Spenser's  '  Faery  Qaeen '  and 
Butler's  •  Reiuuins,'  aud,  in  a  lighter  vein,  that  of  *  Caro- 
lon,  the  Irish  Hard,'  are  as  charactoristic  as  anything  he 
nrrotc,  though  all  throu  would  bo  culled  hikck-wurk. 
Johnson'ii  confessiou  of  his  own  defects— that  he  used 
too  big  words  and  too  many  of  them — may  bo  one  reason 
why  the  generous  Doctor  Major  wan  so  keenly  olive  to 
Iho  powers  of  Doctor  Minor. 

The  true  fucilitj"  is  the  favour  conferred  by  all  thoso 
Grraces,  who  are  quite  resolved  that  lucidity  Khalt  be 
iomctbing  more  than  a  utilitarian  virtue,  that  it  shall 
lave  no  long  pauses  over  choosing  and  refusing,  but 
,faat,  armed  with  a  Socratic  instinct,  it  shall  take  the 
learest  because  the  happiest  way  to  enlighten  us.  If 
hia  facility  were  commou,  literature  would  bo  as  popular 
IS  golf,  and  the  word  would  soon  bo  rehabilitated.  To 
tuffiwe  easy  meaning  with  quick  feeling  was  a  gift 
Goldsmith  bad  in  as  large  a  measure  ha  any  man  that 
rver  lived ;  there  were  no  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
>t  such  seductiveness ;  but  to  call  the  gift  sweotnoss 
vithout  light  would  do  a  great  iujustico  to  such  flashes 
ii  insight  as  not  unfroquently  illuminate  his  more 
leriouM  cfTorbi.  All  this  '  variety  of  power  and  felicity  of 
>erformance '  were  duly  appraised  by  Johnson.  '  Wiuit 
Soldamith  has  told,  who  would  wish  to  tell  again?' 

When  one  thinks  of  the  faults  of  character,  tho 
lefects  of  knowledge  in  tho  subject  of  this  eulogy,  nil 
rankly  exposed  by  Johnson,  and  all  such  as  might  wcilt 
tavo  disabled  his  judgment  on  a  man  who,  in  hifi  stitaugtb 
tnd  weakneiu),  was  the  very  antipodes  of  himself,  this 
tronouncementiR  truly  wonderful.  It  shows  more  than 
nognanimity ;  it  reveals  another  quality  besides  his 
'ictorious  common-sense.  No  mere  eonimon •sense  would 
lave  hailed  as  'a  very  great  man'  one  whoKn  genius  was 
ouch  less  obvious  than  the  unpromising  habitation  in 
rhich  it  was  lodged.  Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that 
ioldsmith's  highest  tttlo  to  greatnesu  rests  to>day  on 
The  Vicar';  and  that  Johnson,  though  he  is  supposed 
o  have  drag^-od  it  to  tho  light  of  day.  never  spoke  of  it 
nthusiastically.  But  tho  claim  Johnson  mado  did  not 
est  on  a  single  book.  '  He  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
rhich  he  was  doing,'  This  appreciation  is  as  good  an 
Vol.  207.— A"o.  4Ji.  2  A 
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examplo  ot  Johnson  going  below  the  surface  As  is  to  be 
found.  Wo  may  well  quote  Mr  I>olM»oa*fi  postscript  to 
'  Betaliation ' : 

*  And  T  feel,  as  I  miue  on  lus  pondeiuns  figure. 
Tbo*  he's  great  iu  tim  age,  m  the  next  he'll  grow  big:|CM'.' 

'XibX.  ScntlcnioQ,  Dr  Goldsmitli  is  in  the  riKht*  A  doUcidwi 
ought  to  htiTe  made  up  to  sucli  n  man  b8  Goldsnuth;  and  I 
think  it  is  much  ag^ninnt  Lord  Camden  that  he  ne£luct«d  him.' 

Boswell  must  h«ve  regretted  that  on  thttt  occaaion  h« 
laughed  as  carolesaly  as  'honest  Goldstnitb  talked';  for 
after  tlio  dictator's  i-ebufce  there  was  nothing  for  it  bat 
repentance  and  a  course  of  O^den's  sermons. 

Indeed  Goldsmith  wna  the  reverse  of  nn  opdinarr 
man  in  a  thousand  ways.  He  was  not  above  imitatioD : 
he  used  everything  and  everybody  that  came  to  bis  bsod. 
Aa  Prof.  Rowley  well  said, 

'  Starting  an  an  artisan  ami  plying  habitually  at  tho  taaki*  of 
an  artiiwn  ...  ho  fitfully  and  without  effort  showed  him- 
self an  artist  and  an  artist  of  the  Bnost,  the  most  dvlictte 
touch.  ...  It  ie  as  if  a  copyist  who  made  hia  liTing  b]' 
repeating  tlia  workq  of  the  gl-eat  masters  xhoiild  now  and 
then  (tiidduiily  nUirt  forth  a4  a  great  nia«ti:r  lumsulf.' 

If  Goldamith's  illustrious  shade  has  still  any  vtunhj 
to  be  gratified,  it  wonld  soothe  him.  to  bo  told  of  our 
latter-day  Elegimt  Extrat-U.  of  the  exquisite  Kyropetbj 
of  a  modem  .VrisUirch  over  his  poetry,  of  the  lauunoui 
and  erudite  eulogy  of  a  distinguished  poet  on  his  pro».* 
The  memory  of  BoswoU's  langh  and  Lord  Camden's  cold 
shoulder,  even  for  that  morbidly  sensitive  tuiturc,  would 
scarcely  survive  those  tributes. 

SmKET  T.  Invns. 


"  'Tho  EiujUhIi  P<»t«,"  wl.  T.  U.  Ward; 
H.Crtlfc. 
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Lrt.  in.— THK  RFLIGIONS  OP  THE  PAR  EAST. 

I.  CniSA. 

1.  The  IhtUgioua  Systems  nf  China,  tty  J.  J.  M.  Do  Groot. 
VoU  r-iv.  Loydon :  Brill,  1892-1901.  (In  courso  of 
publication.) 

2.  Sectarianism  and  Ji^Ugiotts  Persecution  in  China.  By 
the  aame.     Two  vols,     Ainstei-dum  ;  Job.  Miiller,  lUOli. 

3.  Ckineoe  Buddhism,  By  J.  Edkins.  London;  Kegan 
Paul.  1S93. 

4.  Rfligion  in  China,  By  the  same.  London :  Kegan 
Paul,  1893. 

5-  Confucianism   and  Taouinm.     By  Sir  K.   K.  Doaglas. 

London  :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 

1000. 
0.  Rdigions  of  Ancient  China.    By  Professor  H.  A.  Giles. 

London:  Constable.  1905. 
7.  Chimt   and  Religion,     By  E.  H.    Parker.     London: 

Mm-ray,  190.x 

l2t  Christian  and  Mohammedoa  countries  religions  an) 
regarded  as  niutimlly  exclusive.  The  rule  ia  perhapa  not 
absolute.  One  may  belong  to  the  Established  Church  in 
England,  but  become  a  Prc»byteriiiti  on  cro$.<jiiig  the 
Scottish  border ;  and  the  practice  of  going  to  church  in 
the  morning  aud  chapel  in  the  evening  is  not  unknown, 
though  much  disliked,  by  the  clergy.  But  these  are 
exceptions.  Christianity  and  Islam  ai-e  both  derived 
from  J  udaifim,  aud  both  retain  the  idea  of  the  '  jealous 
Gotl,'  who  make:)  religion  a  matter  of  persoiiiU  honour. 
To  abandon  a  religion  is  not  merely  to  stray  from  tho 
truth;  it  is  disobedience  aud  disluyully;  and  tbe  deity 
may  be  justly  incensed  because  the  respect  due  to  him  is 
given  to  another. 

But  iu  the  Far  East  this  is  almost  unknown.  Even  in 
Elinduiiim  the  sects  are  more  varied  and  the  differences 
less  rigid  than  in  Europe  ;  and  this  easy-going  tolerance 
is  more  marked  in  Buddliiem,  the  form  of  ludiuu  religion 
which  has  spread  to  the  Far  Mtist.  The  Buddha  is  above 
jealousy  and  demands  no  allegiauce.  Uc  is  not  a  creator 
governing  his  rebellious  creatures,  but  a  physician  who 
diagnoses  the  disease  of  humanity  and  prescribes  tho 
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care.  For  those  who  will  not  follow  his  T6gime  there  U 
no  punishment  other  than  the  disease  itself.  Buddhimi 
does  not  even  object  to  the  worship  of  local  deities,  on* 
proper  level  of  inferiority.  Thia  obviouHly  bappeiu  in 
China  and  Jnpan,  and  nlso  in  Ceylon,  Bitrma,  and  Siam, 
though  it  attracts  lots  attoutiou  there  because  Buddhism 
ii  clearly  the  chief  religion,  and  Eurox>ean9  jump  to  tbs 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  only  one. 

In  China  wo  roach  a  further  development  of  toleratioB 
or  laxity.  Popular  language  recogniHeH  three  rcligiou 
(san  chiao) — Confucianism,  Taoiam,  and  iJtiddhi»m  ;  and  it 
would  boom  to  bo  roally  true  that  a  man  may  buloDg  to 
all  three.  KandarinH  may  bo  called  upon  in  the  courw 
of  tboir  official  duties  not  only  to  sacrifice  to  Confaciiu 
and  tho  tutelary  doitios  of  their  town,  but  also  to  take 
part  in  ceremonies  performed  in  honour  of  Tooiftt  or 
Buddhist  spirits,  if  it  is  considered  advisable  to  propitiate 
them  in  the  public  interests.  The  mental  attitude  of  tlie 
modem  Chineae  resembles  that  of  the  Romans  under  Uie 
early  Empire,  when  an  educated  man  might  cooforffl  ifi 
the  utuiges  of  popular  and  ofliciul  paganism,  including'  tl]« 
worship  of  the  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  follow  in 
hia  private  life  some  Hyatcm  of  philosophy,  the  Stoic  or 
the  Epicurean,  which  was  practically  a  religion.  To  Oxk 
might  be  added  some  more  mystical  and  emotioiiAl 
worship,  such  as  the  cult  of  Mithra.  Of  course^  do 
earnest  and  logical  mind  ran  believe  three  inconajstoni 
systems  either  in  Rome  or  China ;  but  eoay -going,  raper- 
Btitious,  and  muddled  minds  manage  to  give  them  in 
turn  i>artial  and  temporary  attention.  In  China  moit 
mandarins  profess  Confucianism  ;  it  is  the  proper  thiog 
for  public  servants  t-o  belong  to  the  Ju  Chia,  or  family  of 
noholarR,  and  to  despise  popular  Huperstitions.  But  in  tlw 
course  of  their  lives  most  officials  resort  to  Tooist  temple* 
to  obtain  luck ;  and  many  have  recourse  to  BuddhiBin  fur 
their  private  devotions,  particularly  when  they  become 
elderly  and  begin  to  think  of  the  next  world.  Most  of 
them  are  buried  with  Buddhist  or  Taoist  rites. 

Guilds,  cIuIm.  and  various  Hocicties  for  moral  aai 
benevolent  objects  are  a  striking  feature  of  ChiMss 
social  life ;  and  the  Chinese  mind  tends  to  regard  ■ 
religion  as  un  association  of  a  similar  kind.  Toa  can 
belong  to  two  or  more  religions,  just  as  you  may  be 
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a  member  of  a  charitable  society  for  feoding  the  poor 
without  being  thereby  prevented  from  joining  another 
for  burying  the  impecunious  dead.  This  amicable  co- 
existence is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  province  of 
Confucianism  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  Buddhism 
and  Taoinm.  The  two  latter  also  have  somewhat  differ- 
ent spheres,  and,  so  far  as  tboy  cover  the  same  ground, 
aro  not  antagonifltic,  for  Taoism  has  adopted  many 
Buddhist  ideas.  Rut  Buddhism,  however  corrupt,  never 
entirely  abandons  the  ideal  of  the  monastic  and  devo- 
tional life,  whortia*  Taoism  panden*  to  every-dny  super- 
stition by  offering  miraculous  methods  for  supplying 
ordinary  human  needs.  The  throe  religions  may  be 
formulated,  aud  even  in  China  have  been  formulated,  in 
auch  a  way  ns  to  oc'centuate  their  divergences ;  yet  the 
popular  mind  tends  toharmoniso  thorn,  not  by  theolc^icol 
arguniont,  but  by  such  simple  procesaoa  ai  dedicating 
baildingtf,  called  the  Hall  of  the  Three  Religions  {San 
Chiao  T-ang),  in  which  the  images  of  Confucius,  Buddha, 
and  Lno-tse  are  found  side  by  side,  or  the  Temple  of  all 
the  GodK  (Ch'iian  SMn  ^fiao),  in  which  a  great  number  of 
deities  are  impartially  vonorated. 

It  wniild  not  be  right  to  dwell  ou  this  inclination  to 
religious  harmony  and  compromise  without  mentioning 
the  views  of  Prof.  Do  Groot,  who,  in  hiti  work  on  'Soc- 
tarianiiim  and  ReligiouH  Persecution  in  China,'  maintains 
that  the  Chinese  Government  is  not  Uberally  minded ;  and 
that  wo  aro  nearer  tho  truth  if  we  admit  it  to  be  'the 
most  intolerant,  the  most  persecuting  of  all  earthly 
Goverum'^nts.'  lie  further  maintains  that  this  persecu- 
tion alTecttJ  not  only  Christianity  and  strango  Bccta,  but 
Buddhism  and  Taoism.  Space  does  not  permit  an  ex- 
amination of  his  arguments,  which  are  largely  historical; 
but,  without  qufwtiouing  their  correctness,  ii  munt  bo 
remembered  that,  in  dealing  with  eo  broad  and  clastic  a 
subject  as  Chinese  religion,  facta  may  be  adduced  which 
prove  any  view  if  facts  pointing  the  other  way  are 
ignored.  To  Prof.  Do  Grot)t'.s  argument  from  persocuLions 
»nd  legislation  against  sectarianism,  convents,  and  the 
religious  life,  one  may  reply  that  tho  Chineso  havo  often 
been  described  hk  a  nation  of  Buddhlut*!.  This  view  may 
he  incorrect,  but  the  fact  that  such  a  mistake  is  possible, 
and  that  China  is  full  of  Buddhist  temples  and  moni^terics, 
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soems  to  (thow  ilmt  Iho  Govoi-mnont  cannot  be  p»i»- 
cuttng  in  the  ordinary  Ren»e  of  the  word  ;  And  Mr  Purkff 
in  nearer  tJio  mark  when  ho  says  that  it  ta  '  vory  mucli  to 
Chum's  i^r(*difc  that  Kt  no  perioil  of  her  hiirtory  have  ths 
ruling;  powers  ever  refused  hospitality  and  MJUsideraUofi 
to  any  relig^ion  reconimendod  to  them  as  such.* 

Tet  the  factK  cited  hy  De  Groot  are  true  ond  tm- 
portont-  The  harmony  of  the  three  Peligion*  h  not 
absolute;  and  the  Oovcmnient  uttog&tos  to  jtMelf  th» 
right  to  keep  them  all  in  order.  For  the  last  fifteea 
hundred  years  mandarin!*  h.ivo  had  a  ohronic  objevUini 
not  so  much  io  particular  doctrines  us  U>  religious  as- 
sociations;  and,  whenever  the  Court  has  not  fovoared 
BuddhtRni  or  Taoism,  this  objection  has  found  expre»sioo 
in  restrietlvo  measures.  The  Emperor  K'ang-  Hsi  (jUi. 
1003-173:1)  made  a  decree,  known  as  the  Sacred  Edict,  b 
which,  among  other  moral  precepts,  men  were  -warned  to 
avoid  strange  doctrines,  explained  in  the  Conunentar}*  lu 
Buddhism  and  Tuoisni;  and  thbt  ordinance  is  still  read 
publicly  twice  a  month.  It  might  be  supposed  that  tliit 
would  suppress  the  religions  censured;  but  K'ang  Hafl 
grandson,  the  Emperor  Ch'icn  Lung,  converted  one  of  his 
grandfather's  palaces  Inton  Buddhistmonastory.  Tbot 
the  extravagances  of  Taoism  may  bo  condemned,  it 
almost  as  much  the  State  religion  as  ConfucJanism : 
the  State  gods  who  form  part  of  it-s  pantheon,  such 
the  gods  of  War  and  of  Literature  and  tho  patrons  of 
towniR.  are  worshipped  officially  on  certain  days. 

Politicians  and  mauager»  of  men  are,  ait  a  rule,  lit 
disposed  towards  religion  and  eccleeiasticism  and  me 
inclined  to  be  sceptics  and  cjiiicn.  Bat  in  many  countiii 
powerful  Governuionts  are  involuntarily  associatod  irith 
powerful  Churches,  and  oxifit  only  on  condition  of  kecpinj 
tho  peace.  Confucianism,  which  may  bo  correctly  call«i 
the  State  religion  of  China,  is  an  ethical  and  politictl 
system  ivithout  a  trace  of  ecclesiasticism  and  not  mocli 
of  doctrine  or  theology.  It  merely  accords  u  courteow, 
recognition  to  certain  religious  observances.  Thus 
view  of  religion  natural  to  tho  political  temperaraent  I 
admitted  to  ho  tlic  proper  view;  and  itis  quite  intelll; 
that  Chinese  oflicials  should  try  to  keep  all  secta  in  ordeAJ 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  Confucianism  is  not  likely  to] 
bo  soul-satisfying  oven  in  a  nation  of  bnreaucmls. 
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that  popular  cravings  for  the  supemataral  will  demand 
and  inveot  continual  aupplomonte.  The  Govemmont  is 
determined  to  stop  nndition  htiU  dosirp^  to  <tnr1>  groRH 
BupOTstitlon  and  anti-social  praettees  such  as  nioiiasUcisni. 
It  has  freqnenbly  bandied  Christian  societies  roughly 
bccau£(>  they  Hcemod  a  political  danger.  But  its  clmrit- 
abU>,  pIiiIuHoj>hit',  ami  ratlior  imtroni^itig  toinper  disposGB 
it  to  lot  its  subjects  deal  with  the  unknown  as  ejich  thinks 
boat,  to  admit  tliat  all  religions  have  their  good  points 
and  are  different  expressions  of  the  same  principles. 
This  tendency  has  been  strong  in  both  China  and  Japan 
in  moat  ages.  It  reveals  itself  both  in  syncretism  and  in 
a  readiness  tf>  change  religion. 

Is  China  a  religious  country  ?  The  multitude  of 
temples  and  monasteries  suggost-s  an  aflirmative  answer, 
though  most  temples  are  neglected  and  deserted  except 
on  fea.st.  days.  It  is  clear  that  religion  is  not  a  power  as 
in  Mohammedan  countries  or  in  India  ;  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  Government  has  deliberately  and  successfully 
set  itji  face  against  the  acquisition  of  political  Influence 
by  any  priesthood.  The  only  Church  which  can  show  a 
rc)ciilnr  hierarchy  is  the  Lamaist  Buddhi&m  of  northern 
China,  which  is  far  from  having  the  authority  that  it 
has  acquired  in  Tibet.  The  State  has  established  the 
principle  that  the  business  of  reli^non  is  to  attend  to  the 
personal  wants  of  woriihippers,  and  that  priests  have  uo 
more  to  do  with  politics  than  doctors. 

Yet  Chinese  religion  is  so  vast  that  no  adequate 
treatment  has  yet  hi^cn  nceorde<l  it  in  one  book.  Any 
systematic  compendium  runs  the  risk  of  introducing 
order  where  there  really  is  none ;  and  a  statement  of 
the  existing  beliefs  and  practices  in  all  their  inconsistent 
multiplicity  eeems  to  exceed  the  limits  proper  to  ono 
treatise.  Something  of  the  kind,  however,  is  attempted 
in  Prof.  De  Groot's  *  Religious  Systems  of  China,"  of 
which  four  stout  volumes  have  already  api>eared,  being 
little  more  than  an  introduction  dealing  with  funeral  rites 
and  ideas  about  the  souL  Mr  Parker's  '  China  and 
Religion '  is,  as  its  namo  implies,  a  description  not  so 
much  of  Chinese  beliefs  as  of  the  relations  tx;tween  the 
Government  and  various  religions.  Of  these  the  learned 
author  gives  an  admirable  account,  though,  by  devoting 
more  than  two-thirds  of  his  space  to  foreign  systems, 
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such  as  Cbriatianiiy,  Zoroaatn&nlata,  and  Talam.  he  learai 
an  exaggerated  inipresHion  of  their  influeocje  in  CbiBL 
As  pictures  of  Chiuoso  religion  the  works  of  Edkiiu, 
mentiouod  at  the  head  of  tbUi  paper,  are  perhaps  Btill 
iho  best,  though  somewhat  confused  ;  and  Sir  R.  K. 
Douglas'  'Confucianism  and  Taouism'  niay  also  be  ro- 
commondod. 

The  CbineHfi  mind  has  many  pwulianti<*»»  which  eaOM 
ita  religious  focHngM,  and  their  expres>iion.  to  differ  flin 
those  of  other  nations.  The  disinclination  for  personifi- 
vation  is  noticeablo,  particularly  if  ono  compares  the oMert 
Chinoso  records  with  the  Rig  Veda  or  Uonior.  Wa  read 
of  a.  Supreme  lieing,  who  fades  into  the  impenooal 
Heaven,  of  mountain  and  rivor  spirits,  of  a  fow  shadcnrr 
Bcmi-divine  or  doitled  peraons.  But  names,  adventurer. 
gHnealdgios,  and  personal  charaeteri sties  nro  rare.  la 
modern  timea  tho  deities  though  innumerable,  hare  little 
individuality.  India  itself  haa  not  a  larger  penthecm. 
There  are  gods  of  roade  and  cities,  of  tradcii  and  disoue*. 
of  every  part  of  tho  biinian  body  and  alt  the  Riara  irf 
hoavcu.  But  tJicy  are  more  functionariest.  What  j$ 
known  about  them  is  exhausted  lu  do-st-nbiii};  tbr.ir  oSoe. 
Tho  rest  is  of  no  more  iniportauco  than  tho  pedigree  of 
n  district  magtulrate. 

The  Chinese  have  not  much  more  inclination  for 
[.•peculation  than  for  mythology  ;  there  is  little  wonder 
about  the  orif^n  of  things,  or  poetic  parable  stririagto 
express  in  images  tho  mysteries  of  existence.  The  erode 
And  Htmple  fnncteH  of  the  6mt  thinkerrt  were  systematMsl 
by  their  Buccesaore,  but  there  was  little  growth  er 
revolutionary  criticism;  so  that,  when  Chinese  pUle- 
sophers  treat  of  metaphysics  and  cosmology,  their  ideas 
seem  puerile  compared  with  the  maturity  of  their  style. 


•The  problem  of  the  universe  (says  Prof.  Giles)  has 
olTorod  tlic  dUgbt««t  difficulty  to  Cliiuoee  philosophers.  Befon 
the  lx>(;hininf;  of  nil  thin^n  thnre  wn.i  Nnthing.  In  tlio  lapM 
nf  agi')*  Nuiliiug  coi»U\-*(;L'd  into  Unity,  tho  Grt-at  Monad.  Afttf 
more  ugee  the  Great  Monad  separated  into  Duality,  the  lisle 
nud  Female  Prluciples  lu  nature ;  and  then,  by  a 
bioi^euefiiK,  the  visible  univcrso  waa  produced.  The 
.Female  Prineiiiles  were  each  siilxlivldefl  into  Qreatar 
'  X<es8er ;  and  then,  from  tho  intoractioo  of  these  four 
a  heing  called  P'an  Ku  came  into  existence.* 
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In  itself  this  theory  is  not  inferior  to  many  early  Hindu 
cosmogonies;  but,  whereas  in  ludia  we  End  exuberant 
variety  and  senrching  criticism  culminnting  in  the 
development  of  groat  metft|ihysic«l  eystoms,  in  China 
eucb  problema  soon  ceased  to  arouse  interest.  The 
opinions  of  ancient  snges  were  recorded  and  learned  by 
heart,  but  the  subject  matter  aroused  no  discussion. 
Now  mythology  and  philosophy  are  not  of  the  eiwonco 
of  religion,  but  moi^t  relij^onK  have  risen  out  of  them  by 
a  process  of  transformation  ;  and,  when  the  emotions  and 
iut-ere^ts  whirb  lie  at  tlu;  root  of  my  thulogy  and  philo»ophy 
are  absent,  the  religious  instinct  is  not  likely  to  be  strongly 
develo|)ed. 

The  sterility  of  the  Chinese  mind  in  such  matters  is 
increased  by  its  leaning  to  formalism  and  materialism. 
There  is  visible  throughout  Chinese  historj*  a  current  of 
materialism  donyiog,  so  far  as  respectability  allowed,  the 
c'xijiCence  of  divine  and  spiritual  beings.  Even  more 
prevalent  is  the  materialism  which  ascribes  to  the  Divine 
physical  ports  and  powoi-s  without  noticing  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  pi(!turo  thus  put  together.  Similarly, 
Chinese  metaphysics  have  never  shaken  themselvL's  free 
of  a  cortiiin  ancient  syBtem  of  diagrams  in  which  the 
male  principle  is  ropremmted  by  a  single  unbroken  lino 
(  )  and  the  female  principle  by  a  divided 

line  (  I  -■  )■    The  combinations  of  these  two 

signs   in   various  figures   such   as  .     ■■      .. — '  are 


believed    to    contain    the    principles    of    ontology    and 
psychology. 

Wo  arc  hero  introduced  to  another  characterititiu  of 
le  Chinese  miud,  its  gross  superstition.  This  is  a 
'common  human  failing ;  but  nowhere  else  do  we  find 
such  startling  mental  contrasts.  Many  Chinese  lustitu* 
tious,  their  ethics,  art,  and  literature,  may  be  compared 
tvith  those  of  Euro[>e ;  but  their  religious  ideas,  {mrticu- 
larly  those  dealing  with  the  borderland  between  roUgiou 
and  science,  with  .such  (]UL'»tions  a^i  the  nature  and  action 
of  deities,  spirits  and  souls,  resemble  the  notions  of 
savages  rather  than  civilised  men.  This  is  largely  the 
rf*sult  of  couservatiftm.  Whatever  has  existed  or  been 
believed  from  ancient  times  is  right.  The  Chinese  are 
disinclined  to  dispute  it  or  to  onqniro  whether  it  harmon- 
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i«e«  with  other  beliefs  and  practices.  They  agree  iriti' 
Britons  in  the  view,  which  distrossod  Matthow  Arnold,  tiaV 
for  a  thing  to  he  an  nnomaly  is  no  objeetion  to  it  wha^ 
ever.  The  national  genius  is  liteniry  rather  than  scientific, 
which  is  another  way  of  describing  itti  conservatism. 
Every  question  can  be  settled  by  a  quotation  and  a 
i'oforoneo,  or  nt  most  by  an  argument  based  on  authority 
Nobody  di-eams  of  enquiring  into  facts  or  performing  an 
experiment. 

Honco  China  is  a  proy  t-o  such  delusions  as  Fdng-vbui, 
the  science  of  lucky  and  unUitky  sites.  Probably  all 
nations  have  at  some  period  Iwliovod  in  the  ideas  on 
which  this  sjrstem,  is  founded,  such  &a  the  inlluenco  of  th« 
stars  and  of  earth  and  water  spirits.  In  othc-r  countriM 
theso  ideas  have  atrophied  or  become  Kpiritualised.  Bnt 
in  China  the  only  progress  has  been  in  syBtematiaatioii. 
Tn  that  respect  the  development  hoe  baen  monstroiu,  am) 
has  pi-tKlucod  a  whole  faUe  Kcionce,  treated  tin  seriotutlj 
as  law  or  surveying ;  but  the  ideas  themselves  have  uoi 
altered,  and  flourish  in  their  pristine  absurdity.  Tb« 
negative  wide  of  this  eon&ervalism  and  indifference  to 
trath  is  also  serious.  It  does  not  care  to  establish  aDV 
particular  doctrine,  One  cannot  imagine  Buddbiton 
or  Mohammedanism  originating  in  China.  IndigeiMHU 
gysteuix,  from  Confucianism  to  the  T'ai  P*ing  sect,  are  all 
imperfect  syntheses  of  mixed  materials  not  co-ordinalcd 
in  a  creed. 

One  other  process  must  be  mentioned  aa  having  playwl 
some  part  in  producing  the  medley  of  Chinei>e  religko, 
uaniely,  the  deiQcation  of  eminent  men.  Such  deiflok- 
tiou  is  common  in  eastern  Asia  at  all  periods.  In 
Mah^yAnist  Buddhism  it  assumes  elaborate  theologiMl 
shapes  ;  but  the  fomi  most  prevalent  in  the  popular  coH, 
and  most  congenial  to  the  Chinese  mind,  is  the  simi^Mt 
and  least  phitosophit^aL  It  is  analogous  to  the  Boman 
deiBcaiinn  of  emperors  and  other  eminent  perHons;  anJ 
the  remarkable  point  about  it  is  nob  so  much  tli« 
exaltation  of  human  beings  as  the  low  idea  of  the  Dirine 
which  it  implies.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  use  of  the  ironi 
'god'  is  misleading;  'spirit'  or  'hero,'  in  the  clasrical 
sense,  (fi%'es  the  meaning  better.  The  deceased  worthr  U 
not  assimilated  to  the  Supreme  Being,  nor,  except  undi* 
the  influetico  of  Buddhism  and  Taoist  ideas  borramnl 
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1  its  is  he  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  a  deity.  It 
ia  simply  recognised  th&t  ho  was  on  unusual  force  during 
his  Hfo ;  and,  that  being  so,  what  more  natural  than  to 
^rcgjird  hini  ns  u  force  potent  for  good  and  ovil  nft<iP  hid 
Sntrance  Into  the  spirit* world  ?  This  kind  of  doiRcation 
Is  peculiarly  easy  whi^ro  ancestor- worship   provaik,  and 

I tho  ordinary  dwui  are  thought  of  hh  spirits  uhlo  to  give 
BRsistanco  and  roquiring  offcrmgs.    In  such  a  spirit-world 
bho  ghui^t  of  an  oininent  muu  naturtilly  uasumua  tlio  posi- 
fcion  of  a  minor  deity. 
I      An    intprci^ting'  feature  of  deification  is  its   political 
ifde.      Tbo  Government  rreateK  and   promotes  goda  us 
calmly  as  if  they  were  officials,  and  forbids,  as  an  ordin- 
ary measure  of  police,   tho   rcuppeafauce  of  iucamat* 
deities  who  have  misconduL-tyd   ihomselvea.     These  pro- 
ceedings unite  the  most  King'ular  features  of  the  Chinese 
mind.     They  show  admin istrativo  ability  and  a  deter- 
nunatioQ  to  have  no  impertum  in  hnperio;  a  recognition 
that  tho  existenco  of  tho  departed  and  of  deities  is  a 
matter  of  ordinary  experience  and  a  natural  Hubject  of 
legislation.     Yet  the  whole   business  seems  to  be  mere 
rcrcmoniul    and    phraseology,    like  the   complimentH  of 
polite  conversation.    It  is  doubtful  if  anybody  takojj  it 
quite  seriously;  most  people  play  mochanically  whatever 
part,  in  it  etiquette   proscribes,  and  some  conform  with 
i^i'ouical  scepticittm.      Something  similar  took    place  ia 
H^cient  Komo  when  tho  Senate  made  decrees  recogniifing 
^^TuliuH  CsfKar  or  other   emperors   as  gods  or  demigods. 
But  it  would  appear   that   the   Senate's  decrees  merely 
recognised  the  divinity  of  thcso  individuals  and  acc:orded 
them  certain  honoui's,  whereas  in  China  the  Imperial 
J     orders  assume    tho    power  of   conferring  <livinity  and 
^fcarying  its  grade. 

^B  What  is  tbo  position  of  the  Emperor  who  exercises 
^^Biese  extraordinary  powers  ?  Jle  is  tho  Son  of  Heaven, 
I  This  phrase,  it  seems,  should  bo  translated  literally  and 
not  explained  away  as  one  of  tho  many  idiomatic  uses  of 
the  word  tsU  (child).  As  his  Majesty  still  oCBciates  as 
High  Priest  at  certain  public  coremonioe,  it  is  probable 
that  ho  was  orijjinally  ri-'gardcd  as  a  priest-king  of  divine 
dBscent'.  But  this  pretension  has  been  dropped  in  histori- 
cal times.  It  was  untouablo  because  dynasties  have  fre- 
luently  changed  in  China,  and  some  of  them  (for  instance 
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the  present  Manchu  houHe)  have  lieen  foreign.  Tbe  Son 
of  Heaven  la  accordingly  tbo  man  whom  Heaven  prot«cts^i 
whom  Heaven  has  adopted  as  its  son  ;  and  tiius  vre  Boil 
ounteh-es  again  in  that  region,  obaracteristic  of  the  Far 
where  official  and  ceremonial  phraseologj-  aoeum  to 

'Mrre  tho  purpooes  of  n»Uity.    An  emperor  can  das^naU 

a  future  Son  of  Heaven;  or,  should  he  omit  thii,  other 

lUthoHties  can  do  it  after  his  death.     In  any  case  a  Boo 

'  of  Hetiven  is  iip])uint4Ml  hy  an  ofliciivl  decree.  What  mon 
natural  than  that  he  sliould  regulate  the  status  of  spirits 
by  similar  det^rees  ? 

In  so  conser\-ative  n  country  the  early  pbasea  of  reU 
aro  important ;  they  tDtill  form  the  reli^on  of  Confu 
vtanists  to-day,  and  are  not  antiquated.  Our  knowledge 
of  them  dependa  chiefly  on  cerlaJn  works  edited  by 
Confucius,  which  contain  many  alluKions  to  ceremoaioLt 
and  beliefs,  but  are  not  exclusively  or  mainly  religioot. 
Ono  of  tbem  is  the  Shu  King,  a  collection  of  hiscorieal  ■ 
documents,  some  perhaps  as  iild  as  2000  B.C.  They  nis; 
bo  roughly  compui-ed  to  the  historical  books  of  the  OIJ 
Testament,  for  they  relate  history  with  a  moral  purpoM 
and  also  devote  considerable  space  to  ceremonies.  Bot 
they  are  more  political  than  tho  Old  Testament,  and  their 
constant  thomc  is  good  administration.  In  the  sanN 
rough  way  tbe  Shib  King,  or  Book  of  Odes,  a  si 
t'oUection  of  poetry,  may  bo  compared  to  tho  hymi 
the  Big  Veda.  But  hei-o  again  the  bent  of  the  C 
mind  is  clear.  Tho  niujority  of  tho  Odes  are  soculur. 
The  religious  pieces  often  show  on  agitated  and  question- 
ing temper,  finding  vont  in  the  recurring  question,  Why 
is  Heavt-ii  angry?  But,  unlike  the  Hindus,  the  authon 
do  not  vex  themselves  with  the  origin  of  existence  and 
the  future  of  the  soul.  They  arc  preoccupied  with 
puliticdl  questiouH ;  the  Government  is  not  what  it  shotilil 
be,  and  the  right  people  are  not  appointed  minuiten>. 
Therefore  Heaven  is  angry,  and  the  ruler  is  oxborted  to 
mend  his  ways. 

Tho  most  striking  feoture  in  this  ancient  religion  is 
its  mouutheism.  It  is  not  absolute,  for  we  hear  uf  HpiritJi 
and  one  or  two  shadowy  deities,  and  it  is  somewlul  I 
Iinporsooal.  But  still  the  monotheistic  feeling  is  stron^r 
l)mi\  ill  early  ludiuu  bterature;  and,  though  it  lacks  the 
viTldnesH  and  personal  devotion  of  tho  Jewish  conreptioii 
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JefaoTob,  it  is  t>u  baton  tidily  the  samo — a  belief  ia  a 
great,  all-niliny  Boinff  whose  will  is  identical  with  the 
moral  law.  This  Being  is  known  an  Shang  Ti,  Supreme 
Ruler  or  God,  or  T*ien,  Heaven.  No  real  duality  underlies 
the^e  naino!4.  The  finst  expresses  the  more  personal  idea 
of  God ;  the  second  (for  which  olmotw  analogiee,  like 
*  Heaven  be  praised,'  oan  be  quoted  from  European 
languages)  the  more  abstract  and  colourless.  T'ien  is 
the  older  name ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
Chinese  character  for  heaven  waa  originally  a  ropresonta- 
tion  of  a  man,  so  that  the  peri^onal  idea  must  be  old.  In 
later  times  it  tended  to  dwindle,  and  the  v^ue  idea  of 
Heaven  or  Providence  prcdominatod.  In  many  passages 
of  the  Odeit  the  deity  is  identified  with  the  firmament ; 
but  sometimes  the  conception  is  more  anthropomorphic 
God  looks  down  on  the  world  and  smells  sacrifi<:oa.  But 
the  moral  conception  is  always  high.  •  How  pure  and 
sttll  are  the  solemn  temples.'  'There  is  the  groat  God. 
Does  he  hato  anyone?'  'God  la  with  you.  Have  no 
doubta  in  your  hearts.'  '  Great  Heaven  is  wise  and  with 
you  in  all  your  goings.'  Such  verses  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  P*iilter. 

Besides  this  supreme  God  there  were  minor  deities 
and  nature-«piritM  who  rlaimod  womhip  luid  had  influonco 
in  human  afiFairs.  We  hear  of  &  deilied  hero  called  Hou 
Chi,  who  wafi  bom  of  a  virgin  and  taught  the  people 
agriculture,  and  of  sacrifices  being  ofTei-ed  to  the  Father 
of  War,  of  whom  nothing  citto  eoouut  known.  The  namo- 
lera  vagueneiui  of  this  personage,  designated  only  by  his 
function,  in  characteristic. 

Sacrifice  plays  an  important  part  in  this  literature. 
Ceremonies  have  a  fascination  fur  the  Chinese,  and  are 
one  of  the  topics  thoy  treat  best  But  here  again  there 
is  n  characteristic  note.  The  ideal  is  not  exact  perform- 
ance of  ritual  and  knowledge  of  its  meaning,  an  in  India, 
but  rather  etiquette,  based  upon  good  taste  and  good 
feeling.  The  gentlemen  of  this  world  salute  those  of  the 
other  with  all  possible  courtesy.  Sacrifices  to  God  (or 
Heaven)  and  Earth  were,  and  still  are,  offered  only  by 
the  Emperor,  the  performance  of  such  rites  being  oquivu- 
lent  to  a  claim  of  sovereignty.  This  shows  how  widely 
the  conception  of  T'ien  or  Shung  Ti  diverges  from  that  of 
Jehovah  and  Allah.     He  ia  the  ruler  and  parent  of  the 
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hunuin  race,  but,  for  from  boin^  the  deity  to  'whom  all 
may  and  ought  to  pray,  ho  cannot  be  approached  withootj 
a  breach  of  propriety  by  any.one  but  the  Enipertir. 
ofBcitil  munotheism  enconragea  polytheism;  the 
invent  gods  whom  they  may  ivonnhip  without  offenco' 
etiquette.  The  nobles  and  officials  sacriflco  to  the  inoan- 
taiuH  and  riven«  of  their  own  domninH ;  private  peraow 
chiefly  if  not  exclusively  to  their  aaccators. 

The  eacrifica  consists  of  offerings  of  flesh  and  libatiotu 
of  spiritH,  which   are  tiUo  drunk  by   the   gueetA.     Th* 
oblations  are  accompanied  by  music  and  duuced  ;  and  the 
'  eeremouy  is  described  us  exhausting.    llierD  is  no  pried, 
bat  the  master  of  ceremonies  is  called    the   officer  dim 
prayer.     More  important  are  persons  styled  the  repre-J 
Bentatives  of  the  dead,  rehitives  of  the  deoeased  boarin; 
the  same  surname,  who   personate    the   dead   and  an 
supposed  to  be  ponoonaod  by  them  during  the  sacriflefc 
They  eat  atid  drink  the  offerings,  and  at  the  cloao  pro- 
nounce a  blessing.    The  'worship  of  ancestors  pnibabl/ 
hod  ita  origin  in  the  fear  of  the  evil  which  might  be  dooe 
by  ghosts ;  but  the  oldest  looords  attest  that  in  eart; 
timex  higher  ideas  had  beeo  evolved,  whicbf  if  not  wry 
Intellectual  or  Hpiritual.  formed  a  school  of  dtscipUna  aod 
education  likely  to  produce  that  gFave  and  thoogbtfol 
temperament  on  tvhich  the  cladncs  lay  ao  much  aUtak     , 
The  «bj(>ct  uf  the  sacriGce  is  to  estabUsb  ooQunatuon  with  M 
the  dead.     Chinese  sentiment  inasta  on  the  continuity  uf  ™ 
the  family.     Connexion  with  ibo  post  is  as  important  a* 
eontinuonco  in  the  future ;  present,  pttst,  and  future  arc  a 
whole,  a  river  which  c-aunot  be  divided.     This  faith  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  daad.  In  the  reality  of  com* 
mntuon  with  them,  in  th^r  infloeoce  OD  tllfi  affairs  d 
tlieir  descendants,  seems  to  be  the  atEODgeat  emotional 
luctur  in  the  national  religion ;  bat  tt  m  aeeompanied  bj  a 
curious  want  of  dogma  and  even  of  spemlation  as  to  tbo 
diaracter  of  the  future  life.     It  i*  clear  tiwfc  the  aaoriBoai 
to  the  dead,  in  pre-Buddhi$tie  tinea  at  any  rate,  an  DOC 
masaee  or  prayers  for  the  repose  at  their  eoala  addreeaecl 
to  another  Power,    thaj  are  simply  exprMtana  of  dutiful 
rereoioe  and  requests  for  tPtiBWolant  Atteniiao.  saeh  as 
might  addrem  to  his  paKBta.    At  death  the 

intetli* 


body 


go  downwards. 


yaot  ^irit  goes  upwards.    Bac  we  beer  siaOaxtg  more  of 
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the  condition  of  the  depurted.  nor  whether  it  U  iuflueuced 
by  thoir  doingfl  in  previous  existences.  All  this,  Uko  the 
mytholoify,  ia  vague  nnd  unformulated. 

Such  wero  the  religious  ideas  of  China  in  the  time  of 
Confucius;  nnd  it  is  important  to  understand  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  develoiw  or  oven  to  codify  thoiu.  He  was, 
OS  he  said  himself,  *a  transmitter  and  not  a  nmkor, 
believing  in  the  ancients  luid  loving  them.'  His  real 
^undeur  lies  in  the  breadth  of  his  humanity,  which  has 
perhaps  no  equal  nmon^;  nncient  ti^ichers.  Buddha  pitied 
mnnkiud ;  to  nay  that  Confucius  loved  them  may  m^otn  a 
misuse  of  language,  for  his  sayings,  or  their  tranelationB 
are  stiff  and  uueiuotioiml,  us  arc  uImo  (nccordint:  to  our 
ideas)  the  relations  of  Chinese  parents  and  children.  But 
no  writingsare  more  permeated  with  gentleness,  courtesy, 
and  conNidenttiou  for  others  than  the  Confucian  Analects. 
'Perfect  virtue  is  to  treat  every  ono  iw  if  you  were  re- 
ceiving a  greiit  guest ;  to  order  the  people  as  if  you  were 
assisting  at  a  great  sacrifice  (i.e.  not  to  give  haughty  and 
capricious  orders),  and  not  to  do  to  others  what  you 
would  not  wish  done  to  yourself.' 

Xho  union  of  reverence  and  indifference  to  religion 
shown  by  Confucius'  remarks  ia  difficult  to  define  and 
explain,  but  ia  probably  similar  to  the  attitude  of  many 
European  statesmen,  although  it  i»  distitictly  not  the 
same  as  the  scepticism  which  regards  all  religions  09 
equally  untrue  but  equally  useful.  •  The  aubjocte  on 
which  the  master  did  not  talk  (we  are  told)  were  extra- 
ordinary things,  feats  of  strength,  disorder,  and  spiritual 
beings.'  When  one  of  his  disciples  questioned  him  about 
spirits  and  death,  he  replied,  '  If  you  are  not  able  to  serve 
men.  how  cau  you  serve  npirits?  If  you  do  not  know 
lifo,  h«j%v  ran  you  know  about  death?'  Above  all,  wo 
have  the  celebrated  utterance, '  To  dcvoto  oneself  earnestly 
to  the  duties  owed  to  man,  and,  while  i-espeetiug  spiritual 
beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them,  may  be  called  wisdom.' 
Yet  he  was  devout  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  said,  *  He 
who  offends  against  God  has  none  to  whom  ho  can  pray ' ; 
and  he  spoke  of  the  ubiquity  and  influence  of  spirits. 

There  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  finding  this 
Rolloction  of  l>cliefs  and  reservations  in  the  mind  of  a 
respectable  citizen  who  had  not  much  time  for  phtloso- 
pbising ;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  attitude  shoidd  be  clearly 
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tarmubded  in  the  memoirs  of  a  great  teacher  who  for 
■Mace  tiiaa  two  thousand  years  has  moulded  the  tlMHigfat. 
•od  civilisation  of  tho  Far  Ka»>t.  It  is  Stil 
Co  find  thiii  conitervative  agnostic  deified.  Thii. 
above,  does  not  imply  the  attribution  of  nay 
qualities ;  but  in  an  tdolatroun  country  bU 
worship  is  tainted  with  idoLatr^'.  Sncnflccn  aro  offirinlly 
o&rad  in  the  temples  erected  to  Confucius  in  all  Urg« 
towns :  and  quite  recently  an  Imperial  docroe  was  reported 
tft  ham  raised  him  to  an  equal  rank  with  heaven  and 
MBtK.  tt»  »  sign  probably  that  tlio  introduction  of  modem 
was  not  intended  to  supercede  the  study  of  the 

Ctefiicius   thus   countenanced   and   aanetioncd    tb« 
■Bjeiit  coll  of  his  day  and  some  of  the  pojiular  wonibip. 
Btat  thii»  titter  received  more  encouragement  from  Taoism, 
wUe&  h&f  come  to  mean  such  superstitious  and  idolatroDS 
kuU  as  is  not  Buddhist.     The  Taoist  faith  eludes 
If  one  regards  the  religion  existing   to-tl«y  v 
A*  aAi^ring    of   the  work  called    Tao-T£h*King,  and 
MlDlillnl  to  I^o-t^HS  it  has  clearly  vulgarised  find  diKtort«d 
dl  original;   but   neither    Luo-ttte   nur   (-'hwH)ig-tsf>   nor 
■odim  Taoism  have  formulated  any  creed.     The  cod- 
fttaioB  M  increatted  by  tliu  fact  that  sinologues  are  not 
agmiid  aa  to  the  authenticity  and  influence  of  the  Too- 
TMi-King.    While  Mr  Parker  boUovos  that  it  is  genoinft 
MmI  that  it  has  never  ceased  to  influence    the  culturtd 
ChiaoM  mind.  Prof.  Giles  asserts  that  Chinese  scholan 
atv  rightly  unanimous  in  regarding  it  its  Mpun'uus,  ttod 
further  thut  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  modem  Taoism. 
Tho  question  is  too  difficult  for  discussion  here,  but  the 
work    I(>avf>s   the   inipre^Rion    of    being   ancient    and  of 
fOOtainiug  In  germ  the  fanciful  beliefs  of  the  later  super 
I  •titiou.   It  eeema  to  be  generally  agreed  that  Confucianism 
I  «tt4  Taoism  are  not  really  different  religions  but  merely 
jiliflMront  ways  of    treating    popular    beliefs  —  the   one 
[•^Wi'i^U  practical,  inclined  to  scepticism  and  opposed  to 
f  toHUvatious ;    tho   other    mystical,   quietist,   inclined    to 
,  iiu|M*r«t  Ition  imd  in  some  ways  favourable  to  strange  gocla 
dvK-trines.     In  this  article  I  use  tho  word  Tuoisoi  at 
liug    tho    modem    religion,   and    not   a  Bystein  of 
[uhiUw.>pby  such  as  Mr  Pnrker  calls  pure  Taoism. 

l-uo'tso  did  not  preach  a  new  religion  any  more  than 
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Confucius.    Tlioy  wore  coDteiuporarios,  though   I^o-tso 
■was    the    (ildar;    nnd,    if    we  accept   tho    Too- Teh-King 
ftM  genuine,  their  %'iewit  show  many  rcsoniblances.    Thus 
Lou-tso  xvoA  ih  Stntu  archivist,  u  studont  of  antiquity  and 
a  believer  iu  a  past  golden  age.     His  philoi^ophising   is 
fall  of  alliisionB  to  govemmont  juid  odmiuistration  ;  only 
mce,  and  that  in  a  doubtful  passage,  he  mentionii  God.* 
He  differfifrom  Confucius  speculatively  in  the  importance 
which  he  attaches  to  tho  coucepttoa  of  Tao.   Tao  (iitorally 
the  road)  ia  diflicult  to  explain  and  almost  untranslatable, 
so  that  many  writers  prefer  to  use  the  Chinese  word.     It 
itt  the  omniprci»ent  indescribable  principle  In  tho  univorsc 
Mr  Parker  renders  it  by  '  Providence,'  which  seenia  too 
pergonal  and  n«'.tive;  '  nature  '  expresiws  the  meaning  in 
some  passages  but  not  iu  oU.    In  practical  ethics  Lao-tse 
taught  quiet  isni   and    inactiou.      .\11   active    ^'irtur^   are 
mistakes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  assertions  of  individuality 
and  not  acquiescence  in  Tao.    •  If  we  could  renounce  our 
sagcncsM  and  discard  our  wisdom  it  would  bo  better  for 
the    people  a  hundredfold.     If   we   could    renounce  our 
boucvolcDce  and   discard  our  righteousness  tho  people 
would  again  become  Glial  and  kindly.'    Thi»i  of  eourse 
does  not  mean  that  unrighteousness  would  be  preferable ; 
we  should  'act without  thinking  of  acting, conduct  aJTairM 
mthout  feeling  the  trouble  of  thom  ;  taste  without  dis- 
cerning  any  flavour,  consider   the   small  as  great  and 
the  few  tut  many,  and  recompense  injury  with  kindness.' 
The  modern  forms  of  Tuoiam  spuak  of  hormita  and 
preach  quietism   to  some  extent ;  but  their  most  ehar- 
actoristic  feature  is  to  bo   found  in   their    materialistic 
ideas  in  theologj"  nnd  psychology.    Miitter  is  spirituults€!il 
and  spirit  is  materialised;  physical  science  and   meta- 
physics are  alike  replaced  by  a  sort  of  alchemy  which 
deals  with  vapours,  essences,  and  exhalations.    The  soul 
is   »  vapour;    the    processes   of    inanimate  nature    are 
described  as  the  interaction  of  tho  piiuciples  called  Yin 
and  Yang,  male  and  female  or  strong  and  weak ;   the 
star^  are  the  sublimated  essence  of  the  elements  di-awn 
up    into   Heaven,   and   are   also   deities    inHuenciug    the 

*  '  I  do  not  fenAw  whcse  son  It  (Tao)  Is.     It  might  appear  to  hare  tteen 
befonv  God.'     So  L^^g*.  ^ut  ParkbT  render*  '  4at«i1ar  to  Any  MooAittb,' 
CveD  fta  rendered  bv  l^ggc,  (be  p»MAe«  U  not  very  tbtiftic. 
V<d.  207.— A'o  4 1  J.  2  B 
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course  of  the  world.  Tlio  diagrams  already  meuUon' 
are  an  important  feature  in  this  cosmology.  They  an 
auciout,  being  described  in  the  Yih  King,  a  claauc 
composed  many  centuries  before  ConfuciuB.  who  devoted 
much  time  to  its  study.  A  plausible  explanation  of  their 
origin  is  that  they  were  originally  a  Bystem  of  divination 
conducted  by  interpreting  the  marks  on  a  tortoise's  hack 
or  the  figures  formed  by  a  handful  of  scattered  stallcB. 
These  diagrams  were  oxplainnd  in  a  more  or  less  fandfol 
way;  one  means  a  lake,  and  ita  attribute  its  ple<a«iir(i; 
another  wind,  and  its  attributes  are  flexibility  end 
penetration.  Next,  by  a  bold  transition  not  ammttiral 
to  the  superstitious  mind,  those  explanations  are  con- 
nected with  the  actions  of  the  deity  and  the  procentw  of 
nature  ;  and  the  diagrams  are  supposed  to  illustrate  tlM 
evolution  of  tho  world  from  chaos  and  the  forces  wbidi 
rule  the  universe. 

Taoism  was  connected  even  in  early  timea  with  a 
epocial  superstition,  the  attninmont  of  immortality,  not^ 
after  death,  but  as  a  prolungiition  of  this  life.     The  Tat^B 
T6h«King  says  that  those  who  direct  their  life  accordinp 
to  Tao  cannot  bo  wounded  or  injured  j  and  Chwang-t« 
cites    inBtanceu    of    longevity    if    not    of    immortalilj*.     ; 
Possibly  the  origin  of  this  may  bo  tho  Indian  idea  tint     ' 
complete  aubjugation  of    the   piitwions    constitutes  im- 
mortality ;  but  the  materialism  of  Chinese  thought  makes 
it   probable   that  the   cnnoeption  was   litoral    from  tb) 
beginning.     In  later  times  at  any  rate  immortality  wm 
supposed  to  be  obtainable  by  taking  pills  or  elixirs.    Tbo 
pursuit  of  this  alchemy  was  popular  ander  the  Hn 
dynasty. 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  time  of  Lao-tae  or 
Chwang-tso  (in  tho  third  and  fourth  centuries  ac) 
Taoi.sm  was  a  religion  with  an  organised  cultus.  Vvr- 
haps  a  change  cjime  over  its  status  under  the  Chin 
dynasty  (ac.  255-206)  which  unified  China.  The  Tartars 
and  Mongols  have  always  hod  less  tasto  for  pure  Oon- 
fueiauiam  than  the  true  Chineso ;  and  tho  Ch'in,  thongli 
not  Tartars,  came  from  the  border  provinces.  The  greal 
Emperor  Shih~Uwang-Ti  sought  for  the  elixir  of  life  and 
lived  in  terror  of  evil  spirits.  Perhaps  about  this  tinu 
began  the  hereditary  primacy  of  Taoism  in  the  Chang 
family.     The  head  of  the  religion,  who  is  »tyled  Tien 
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Shih  or  heavenly  teacher,  reftideti  at  present  in  the 
prorince  of  Kiang-hsi.  He  is  said  to  keep  up  aemU 
Imperial  state  and  to  oxerciso  jurisdiction  over  demons 
by  means  of  a  ma^c  sword.  Should  theyprove  refractory, 
he  can  con6no  them  in  phinU:  and  his  residence  is  Full  of 
bottled  demons  arr&uged  like  zoological  Kpecimens.  He 
Is  the  doBoendant  of  a  famous  teacher  called  Chang  Tao- 
Ung,  who  is  supposed  to  have  discovered  the  elixir  of 
immortality.  Uis  soul  keepn  up  the  guccession  by  a 
i*erieH  of  incarnations  in  the  Chang  family;  and,  as  soon 
oa  one  iucariintion  dies,  a  child  is  recog:nirtcd  as  the  now 
receptacle  of  the  patriarch's  soul  and  couhrmcd  as  such 
by  Government.  It  is  a  common  Taoist  legend  that  stars 
descend  into  the  bodies  of  eminent  men,  who  thereupon 
become  divine  j  but  the  succession  of  the  Taoist  hiorarchs 
is  remarkably  like  the  Lnmaistic  doctrine  of  incarnations. 
In  any  cjise,  the  influence  of  Buddhism  uprjn  later  Taoism 
has  becu  great ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  new 
faith  hero  before  proccodinff  further. 

Budilhinm  \h  a  gruat  <.>outraiit  to  the  rcdigions  wo  havo 
been  considering.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  China,  and  its 
main  ideas  ore  not  Chinese.  As  a  sytttem  of  theology  it 
is  incomparably  superior  in  depth  and  thoroughness 
to  both  Confucianism  and  Taoism.  It  has  a  powerful 
monastic  organisation  and,  in  tiome  of  it«  forms,  a  real 
hierarchy.  The  date  commonly  given  for  its  appearance 
in  China  is  A.u.  61 ;  but  it  had  probably  filtered  into  the 
country  ucrosH  Asia  considerably  earlier.  It  appeared 
first  iu  the  form  known  as  HtnayAna ;  but  ultimately 
the  MohAyaua  prevailed.  The  origin  of  this  form  of 
Buddhism  is  a  diffloult  problem  owing  to  the  want  of 
chTODologioal  data  in  India.  It  appears  to  have  arisen 
In  the  districts  lying  in  and  beyond  the  extreme  north- 
western |wirt  of  modem  Indian  territory,  at  some  lime 
in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  or  follo^ving  the 
boginning  of  our  era.  There  was  a  mighty  cla.<)h  and 
interaction  of  civilisations  in  this  region.  Persian  influ- 
ence still  fiurvived ;  on  it  had  been  imposed  Hellenic 
influence  by  the  conquesLs  of  Alexander ;  and  Bactria 
wns  ruled  by  independent  Greek  kings.  Indian  influence, 
both  Buddhist  and  Himhi.  mitiiniHy  came  up  from  the 
t>outb  ;  and  nomadic  invaders  such  as  the  Yueh-chi,  thou<*h 
they  hod  little  civilt«^ation  of  their  own,  brought  other 
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elements*.  It  is  posBiblo  that  ihoy  may  have  nddod  to 
the  composite  nature  of  the  Mahny<^na  somo  idcu 
brought  from  the  Far  E^t,  so  that  tfao  form  of  Buddhkm 
introduced  into  China  may  htiTo  already  aadergooe 
duDMo  iuDueiice. 

Out  of  this  minglisg  of  influenoea  aroea  a  new  form  of 
Bnddhiflin  extraordinarily  varied  in  art,  ritual,  and  doc- 
trine. FirsttheBuddbawasdeitied,  the  divine  type  selected 
bcinK  tho  Ciroek  Apollo,  with  tho  curiuuH  result  that  tlu> 
faint  ecboeie  of  Greek  art  have  passed  across  Aiua  \c 
Japan.  Then  with  the  Buddha  were  as»ociat«d  ^emt-dii'itui 
beings,  Boddliisatwas  or  Buddhas  in  poaae^  Tbun  Indioc 
metaphysics  were  applied  to  the  members  of  this  new 
pantheon,  who  were  deiu^ribed  as  reflexeo  or  emanation* 
of  one  another  ;  and  the  important  doctrine  of  the  thttv 
bodies  of  Buddba  yvau  uvolvcd.  Tliin  infinitely  plnstit; 
conception  comprises  such  ideas  as  that  Buddha  uxist« 
Bimultaneously  as  a  human  body,  as  a  supernatural  body 
in  other  worlds,  and  as  the  essence  of  all  thiugH.  h 
clearly  vcrgoK  on  Pauthoitim.  The  idoid  held  up  is  to 
become  u  Boddhisatwa  (of  course  after  numberless  birthiil 
and  contribute  to  saving  maukind.  But  no  one  itj-Kti- 
of  salvation  is  pres^cribed.  The  road  is  one,  but  i 
vehicles  are  many.  It  is  the  genoi-al  belief  in  the  ¥i 
Kast  that  Buddha  preached  ditfercut  doctrines  at  diffe 
eut  epoebH  of  his  life,  according  to  the  capacity  of  bii 
various  hearers.  These  doctrines  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusi^'o;  and  the  onoiiuous  extent  of  the  Muhayana  canon 
led  to  the  practice  of  selecting  a  particular  book  as  cbe 
foundation  of  a  sect,  as  if  one  should  have  charebif 
foundcHl  on  the  Psalms  or  on  the  Gospel  according  to 
St  John.  The  tolerant,  many-sided,  iluid.  and  sometimn 
exuberant  nature  i>f  the  Mubuyuna  ik  one  of  the  cKief 
featm-es  of  Far- Eastern  religion,  and  has  done  much  iv 
modify  the  formal  and  arid  tdcatt  of  Confucianism  and 
Shintoism. 

Buddhism  did  not  obtain  its  position  in  China  wtthooL 
a  struggle.  Nor  is  the  opposition  surprising,  for  noma  of 
its  tenets,  particularly  mouasticism,  wi-re  in  contradictloii 
to  the  ingrained  convictions  of  tlie  nation.  But  it  hU 
much  in  its  favour.  To  adopt  it  was,  in  thoAe  d»y*, 
almost  ad  much  a  sign  of  civilisation  as  tu  adopt  Chritti- 
anity  is  iu  Africa  now.    It  was  a  religion  of  courte  and 
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princes.  The  ossenco  of  ita  teaching-,  it  is  true,  wa« 
democratic ;  but  Buddha  had  himself  belonged  to  the 
ca«te  of  noblp**,  and  his  doc^trine  liail  bfM'ti  protwctwl  by 
them.  Besides  this  it  oft'erod  winiething  attractive  to 
every  variety  of  the  religious  temper — to  the  populace,  a 
picture}M|UO  and  florid  ritual ;  to  the  devout,  a  really  high 
morality  and  int(>Hij^ent  fiKceticiHm;  to  the  unhappy, 
comfort  and  a  promise  of  salvation  ;  to  the  artirttic,  a 
whole  pautbcon  urtitttically  represented ;  to  the  literary, 
the  largest  collection  of  sacred  books  which  any  sect  can 
display ;  to  the  philosophical,  profound  systems  of  meta- 
physics and  psychology.  These  manifold  altmctions  over- 
came even  Chine>9e  prejudice;  yet  Buddhism  is  not  so 
niuiTh  a  StatH  religion  as  a  religion  which  has  been  alter- 
nately tolerated  and  discouragt^d  (not  to  say  porHeeutad) 
by  the  Sbite.  It  is  this  mixture  of  piety,  indifference, 
and  hostility  in  the  ruling  classes  which  we  find  di£BcuU 
to  understand. 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  teachers 
from    India  came   to  China ;    and  aubsoquently  Chiniwe 
Buddhist3  made  visite  of  religious  enquiry  to  India.    In 
A.D.  b2H  the  Emperor  Wu  Ti  became  a  IJuddhint  monk ; 
and,  in  Hpite  of  the  steady  animosity  of  the  mandarins, 
which  sometimes  developed  into  ijcrsecutions  or  edicts 
limiting  the  number  of  monks  and  temples,  HuddhiKm 
advancfd.     On    the  wliole  it  flourished  under  the  T'ang 
dynasty,  during    which    the    celebrated    pilgrim    Yiian 
Chwang  visited  India  and  returned  with  numerous  sacred 
books.    In  810  the  Emperor  Wu-tsung  instituted  a  severe 
persecution,    but    liis   policy   wan   reverseil    by  hin    suc- 
cessor.   Under  the  Sung  d^Tiasty — a  Utei-ary  epoch — both 
Buddhism  and  Tiutism    were   discouraged,  hut   without 
harshness.    The  Mongol   Emperors   (1280-1368)   did   not 
regard  Taoism  with  favour  ;  but  under  thorn  nil  forma  of 
Buddhism,  particularly  Lamaism,  enjoyed  great  induRnce 
and  proflperity.    The  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  (I^ffS-1044) 
vfjm  impartial  and  favoured  no  sect;  but  Buddhism  lost 
the  position   which   it  held    under  the   Mongols.      The 
Mnnchiis,  unlike  many  of  the  Tartars  who  have  invade^l 
China.have  never  shown  any  proclivity  towards  Buddhism, 
though  the  third  Kmpoi-or,  Yung  Chdng,  was  inclined  to 
Taoistic  mj-sticism. 

The  inHnonceof  Buddhism  in  Chiuu  must  be  measured 
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not  only  by  the  numbor  of  admitted  coiiv-erts,  but  by  i 
I  effect  on  other  religions.  This  effect  Vfa»  nntumUy  lewl 
on  Cuufucittnusm ;  but  tho  touchitii;  uf  Chu  Usi  [lldO^- 
1200  A.D.)  owed  much  to  Buddhism  -while  disowning  it. 
On  tho  auciont  dualism  of  tho  Yin  and  Tang'  phikMoph; 
it  super! nipoi^ed  a.  nioniHtn  which  derived  the  omTeiM 
from  a.  principle  called  T'ai  Chih — the  grcftt  extrona  or 
orif^in  j  and  it  is  still  tho  most  popular  sehc»l  of  Coo- 
fuciauism.  The  etTect  of  Buddliism  ou  Taoism  is  dearar. 
It  deiiberfttely  imitated  the  institutioos  aud  method* 
of  ita  holt'Cr-tiquippvd  rivul — its  nionaettcism,  tempUik 
ceremonies,  heavens,  hella,  and  trinities,  and  to  soaia 
extent  its  morality.  But,  thoxigh  Buddliwin  gave  mors 
than  it  took,  the  process  was  not  entirely  one-sided.  The 
oxtraordinary  number  of  deities  aud  twmi-divino  ponon- 
uges  found  in  a  modem  Buddhist  temple  is  probably  a 
Taoist  feature ;  aud  bucIi  figures  as  Kwnng  Ti.  tho  god 
of  War,  are  clearly  borrowi^.  To  tho  samu  source  Du; 
be  largely  asoribed  the  connexion  between  religion  Md 
medicine  which,  though  not  imknown  elsewhere,  gues  so 
fur  in  China  that  a  temple  is  popularly  regarded  w  » 
cbemist'a  shop,  dealing  in  supernatural  remedies. 

The  later  evolution  of  Taoism  is  still  known  only  tn 
outline,  but  would  ropay  study;  for,  though  an  ab*unl 
superstition,  it  is  an  iiiutauce  of  a  religion  growing  up  in 
modem  tinios  by  perverting  old  beliefs  and  imitotiag 
new  ones  introduced  from  abi-oad.  An  examination  of 
these  processes  would  «hed  much  light  on  the  worldajti 
of  the  Chinese  mind,  and  probably  on  those  of  the  religioiu 
mind  in  all  times  and  places,  for  the  transformtttion  of 
religious  is  a  study  which  hae  not  received  the  attention 
it  merits.  Modem  Taoism  has  little  connexion  with  lb* 
philosophical  system  of  Lao-tse,  except  iho  ntune.  but  b» 
preserved  in  a  popular  form  ancient  ideas  which  hatf 
also  found  a  place  in  that  philosophy.  Tho  chief  doiti« 
are  nominally  a  tnnity  (imitated  from  such  triads  as  tlw 
Buddhas  of  tho  present,  past,  and  futui-e),  comiisting  of 
Lno-tse.  Pan  Ku  (the  first  man),  and  a  shadowy  persouacr 
called  tho  Spiritual  Precious.  But  tho  government  of 
the  world  is  entrusted  to  a  being  known  a«  the  P«*ri 
Kmperor  (Yii-Hwang-Shang-Ti),  who  appears  to  faow 
been  a  Taoist  mngicion  deified  in  the  twelfth  oentui7- 
Other  deified  mortals  are  Kwan-Ti  the  god  of  War,  and 
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Wun-Cboug  tiiu  god  of  JLitorature :  and  the  minor  deitios 
are  uuiumerable. 

A  good  idea  of  modem  Taoism  in  its  best  ac^pect  may 
bo  obtained  from  the  litUo  tract  eftUwI  Kau-Ying-P'ien 
(the  book  of  actions  and  tlieir  retribution),  which  is 
printed  ut  ttie  expense  of  the  devout  and  diatributod 
gratia  in  teiuplen.  It  was  probably  composed  in  the 
atxteenth  century  A.D.,  andconMists  of  about  fifteen  pag«!«. 
Itu  utbicfii  churticter  is  i^markable.  A  similar  manual 
composed  by  Chriatiaus,  Hindus,  or  Moslems  would  be 
more  devotional  and  deal  with  the  relations  of  the 
worshipper  to  the  deity.  But  this  little  work  is  altnost 
entirely  occupied  in  teaching  the  reader  hia  duty  to  his 
neighbour,  and  it«  morality  is  excellent.  '  ICegard  your 
Deiichbour's  gain  n»  your  own  gain  and  his  lose  bm  youre.' 
But  the  influence  of  Buddhism  is  uolicuable.  It  is  wrong 
to  injure  any  animal,  even  an  insect ;  and  versoa  from  the 
Dhamnmpada  are  introduced  as  if  they  were  part  of  the 
text.  Another  similar  tract,  the  Yin-Cbih-Weu,  goes 
further.  It  mentions  incarnations  and  bids  the  reader 
'  impartially  observe  the  three  doctriucH,'  i-e.  Confucian- 
ism. Buddhism,  Taoism. 

It  is  clear  that  those  tracts  could  not  have  been 
written  without  BuddhiKui.  Yet  there  is  a  perceptible 
diflference  in  tone ;  the  momlity  is  more  materialistic 
thou  in  Buddhist  sermons.  Sins  shorten  life  in  the 
literal  seuae;  the  greater  sins  entail  a  loss  of  twelve 
yearn,  the  Himiller  of  a  hundred  days.  Good  and  evil 
actions  are  I'ewai'ded  within  three  years ;  and,  if  at  death 
an  offence  be  loft  unoxpiatcd.  ill-luck  poases  to  the 
sinner's  vliiidreo.  Botli  Buddhism  ami  Taoism  coun- 
tenance a  singular  system  of  moral  account-books  con- 
taining a  liijt  of  good  and  evil  dccAds,  to  each  of  which  a 
value  in  iigurce  is  assigned,  so  that  if,  after  entering 
one's  actions  for  a  certain  period,  the  good  are  found  to 
Hmotmt  to  a  hundred  and  the  evil  to  uiuety-seveu,  there 
is  a  iMilanco  of  three  on  the  merit  side.  Nothing  is  said 
of  the  next  world  in  the  two  tracts ;  but  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  stories  appended  to  them,  and  has 
formed  a  part  of  Tuuist  belief  since  the  Sung  dyniLSty, 
when  the  well-known  representatives  of  Itell  were  intro- 
duced into  city  temples  for  the  terror  of  evil-doers  and 
the  promotion  o£  virtue.    It  was  supposed  that  mngis- 
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tratee  who  havo  been  just  ia  this  world  ohtain  n  Bitnilnr 
position  in  the  next,  and  distributo  rewards  and  punL-li- 
monta  to  the  spirits  of  their  fellow-townamon.  A  inure 
philosophic  thooiy  tenches  that  ejich  soul  w  an  isolalMl 
portion  of  a  mass  of  vitality  circling  round  the  polc-etar. 
and  can  be  reabsorbed  into  it  by  bringing  man's  moral 
and  physical  nature  into  harmony  with  the  univprsa 
There  ia  no  unity  in  the  ttmchiug  n^  toa  futui-e  life. 

The  mythology  of  these  tracts  is  copious  but  unarf 
tematic  The  Yiu-Chih-Wcn  Buys,  '  Lot  some  worship  iht 
Truthful  one  and  revere  the  Xorlhern  Constellation,  wbile 
others  bow  before  Buddha  and  recite  Stltraa.'  The  Kao- 
Ying-P'ien  mentions  the  three  deities  of  the  Northum 
Constellation,  the  spirit  of  the  hearth  and  the  tbm 
spirits  of  the  human  body,  all  of  whom  rei>ort  on  haniu 
actions  to  a  deity  called  the  Master  of  Heaven.  The  in* 
votcrute  Chinese  habit  of  combining  adiuiuistration  an4 
religion  shows  itself  in  the  idea  that  there  are  BtHirdfuf 
Gods  superintending  various  departments  of  life:  and, 
just  (US  une  addresses  a  petition  to  u  magistrate.  pra>rr 
takes  the  form  of  writing  a  petition  to  a  god  and 
burning  it. 

Though  the  MabAy&na  admits  essential  unity  ia 
diver»ity,  Buddhist  sects  have  not  become  conspicuowiB 
China  as  in  Japan.  The  one  most  clearly  distingnishrf 
from  the  others  is  the  Chang  Tsung,  orcontemplativewjct 
The  «c<:t  of  the  Westom  Paradise,  whicli  ndor«8  0-nu-I* 
or  Amit^bha,  is  popular,  though  not  as  important  u  ^ 
Japan.  Various  Indian  teachers  founde<l  raonaiiteriM 
and  l*iught  the  traditions  of  their  schools ;  but  the  Ufi- 
tlieological  tastes  of  the  Chinese  effaced  the  diffcrene« 
between  the  secta,  which  remained  merely  bodiea  of 
monks,  with  their  own  views  on  metaphysics  and  ^ 
cipline,  to  which  no  one  else  paid  much  attention. 

One  division  of  Buddhism  is  important,  nanielf. 
Lamaisni.  It  is  later  in  origin  than  the  other  forms  at 
the  faith  and  was  introduce  into  China  later,  under  tli* 
Mongol  dynasty,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  *  It  fa*^ 
always  remained  a  Tibetan  and  Mongol  religion,  mith* 
hold  on  large  sections  of  Chinese  subjecta  in  the  uortbeni 
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id  western  provinces,  and  has  large  est^iblishmeut^  at 
»king  maintained  at  the  Imperial  expense,  but  it  faaa 
le  little  way  among  the  pure  Chinese.  The  external 
marks  of  itd  iufluencu  are  consideruhle  in  Peking-,  whei-e 
the  style  of  i-eligiouti  aruhitecturo  and  sculpture  i^  not 
that  of  Honthem  China,  but  rather  Mongolian.  BuddhiHt 
temples,  if  tlicy  do  not  nttain  a  very  Iiijirli  artistic  level, 
arc  at  least  less  grotesque  than  Tuoist  edifices ;  bat  the 
expreRflion  of  tlie  images  is  nsually  unworthy  of  the  idena 
they  represent.  The  tendency  of  the  modern  Chinese  to 
make  sacred  iniiigt-H  hidicrons  is  n  striking  proof  of  their 
doflciency  in  religious  seutimeut.  The  temples  are  fre- 
quented on  fcKtivnls;  but  on  other  days  the  worship  is 
pcrfomied  only  by  the  monks  inhabiting  the  momuteries 
attached  to  them.  Though  the  sacred  buildings  are  not 
kept  as  well  as  in  Japan,  the  sorvicoe  are  more  frequent, 
being  performed  three  or  five  times  a  day. 

Adherents  of  other  cults,  besides  the  three  recognised 
religions,  are  also  found  in  China,  such  as  a  few  Jews  and 
about  twenty  million  Mohammedans,  living  chiefly,  but 
not  entirely,  in  the  outlying  provinces.  The  most  remark- 
able fact  about,  them  is  that  the  Chinede  Oovei-nmeiit  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  Islam  to  a  simple  religious  creed, 
and  in  obliterating  ita  pretensions  to  temporal  power 
«ven  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  done  in  Russia. 

Out<»ide  th(!s*;  definite  CJitegories  are  to  be  found  other 
sect^  of  no  great  weight  in  themselves,  but  important  as 
lowing  the  fanaticism  which  may  lurk  in  the  Chinese 
people^  for  in  human  nature  opposites  are  often  com- 
bined ;  and  observers  are  unanimous  in  testifying  that, 
n'hilu  one  part  of  ChinCiso  life  seems  to  be  all  duty  and 
ceremony,  with  little  emotion  and  no  ner^'es,  another  part 
18  full  of  passionate,  hysterical  exeitability.  This  finds 
expression  in  various  religious  associaliunti,  some  of  which, 
such  as  the  White  Lotus  sect,  are  forbidden  by  law  as 
eecUtious.  Another  sect,  the  Wn-Wci,  seems  to  date  from 
IIm  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  to  be  a 
reform  of  Buddhism  with  an  admixture  of  Taoi.'«t«lomenta. 
Ita  adherents  reject  idolatry,  are  strict  vegetarians,  and 
recommend  Wu-Wei  or  inaction,  rather  than  coremonleH 
or  good  works,  as  u  m«ans  for  att-tining  salvation.  The 
word  '  inaction '  smacks  of  Taoism,  but  is  not  incompatible 
with  Buddhism.    This  sect  is  said  to  bo  numerous  in 
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eostoi-n  ChinA.  Mora  importoiit  was  the  T'ai  P'iog  Met 
This  was  a  combination  of  some  roligioua  and  pttrtlf 
Christian  idous  with  a  novolutionnry  inovemunt;  and  par- 
haps  the  religioas  element  was  not  xtroug,  for  it  does  noi 
Heem  to  huve  survived  tbo  political  collapse.  Stilly  tliecv 
remains  thie  importAnt  ffU't  that  a  fanatic  starting  «itli 
a  Crnveety  of  Christian  idetu^  wok  able  to  bold  poammm 
of  the  Yaugtse  volley  and  southern  China  for  foorteta 
years.  It  is  noticeable  that*  though  Europeans  wen 
hated  at  this  period  (1S50-1S04:),  this  did  not  prevent  thn 
propagation  of  a  sect  based  on  Christijuiitj-.  A  recent 
eui'iou!!  detail  in  that  the  Japanese  ore  trying  to  intn>- 
duco  one  of  their  special  forms  of  Iluddhisni,  tbo  Shin- 
Bhii  sect,  into  China  and  have  induced  several  moiis«- 
teriofi  to  declare  themselves  converts  to  it.  It  ia  said  tbel 
extruturrituria)  rightti  are  claimed  for  those  monaatariw, 
and  that  the  monks  &re  glad  thus  to  escape  the  eatflcUnw 
of  thoir  own  Govommont. 


It  will  probably  be  plain  to  the  reader  from  varioos 
things  said  above  that  religious  statistics  in  China— bi>v 
iniiny  millions  arc  Buddhist,  and  so  on — have  UtUc 
itieauiug.  Thu  numbem  of  ChristionH  and  MuHlenu  con 
bo  estimated,  for  they  form  eonununitiea  apart,  but  taut 
BO  the  three  rcligionB.  In  China  neither  thought,  lan- 
guage, nor  practice  has  grasped  the  id»a  underlying  tbi* 
Himple  expression  '  to  be  a  Taoist '  or  *  to  be  a  Buddhi>tr' 
phrattcit  which  imply  that  religion  is  iK>raething  singla  aai 
definite  like  nationality.  If  the  Chinese  Government  Wfin 
to  draw  up  rcUgious  statistics  they  would  probably  make 
a  list  of  CempluH,  monks,  and  priasts,  but  omit  the  Uiiy, 
who  patronise  religions  but  do  not  belong  to  them' 

But  each  of  the  three  great  rcUgions  has  had  ite 
Rpoeial  inlluenoe.  Confucianism  has  boon  of  enormoon 
importance  socially  and  politically.  It  hoH  created  clu 
moral  and  intellectual  tamper  of  the  ofliciol  claaaea  aitil 
maintmnod  the  forms  and  principles  of  the  Chinoee  Stato. 
In  its  own  sphere  few  Hystems  have  done  bo  maob*  at 
well,  and  foi-  so  long.  It  has  produced  twenty  centuries  trf 
gentlemen.  Still,  it  is  not  in  any  ordinary  aenae  a  religioa 
The  influence  of  IJuddhi»m  Iioh  iklso  been  great.  It  hs* 
affected  nearly  every  department  of  art :  and  its  prindptl 
Ideas,  such  as  transmigrulion  and  Karma,  have  puisti 
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into  popular  beliefaL  Its  more  defiultely  religiouu  Hide  is 
twofold.  Those  who  require  some  form  of  devotion,  as 
distinct  fi^tn  supcrstitiou  or  pliilosophy,  iliid  it  hoi-o;  aud 
,the  recitation  of  prayers  for  the  dead  (doctrinally  an 
incorrect  practice)  secures  popular  utt«ntion.  Buddhist 
or  TaoiMt  eterviceti,  o£u>n  grotodquely  matvrialliitic,  ai'o 
performed  for  the  souls  of  most  ChiDese,  whatever  tboir 
opinions  in  life  nmy  hare  been.  Of  Xaoisro  it  may  bo 
.said,  as  of  Confuuiaui^im,  that  iu  power  and  influence  are 
great,  but  not  mainly  religrious,  and,  one  is  compelled  to 
add,  not  maiuly  };(>o(I.  If  quo  rockona  nn  Tuoiam  all  the 
idooa  conufcted  with  Fcng-ahui,  it  is  one  of  the  atrongoat 
and  most  retrogrado  forces  in  China.  In  its  favour  it 
may  be  said  that  it  advocates  a  high  morality  which  It 
did  not  originate,  and  that  its  fanciful  panthiion  and 
oeremoniea  are  not  sullied  by  obscenity.  Taoist  deities 
figure  in  works  of  ai-t,  but  the  images  in  temples  are  iu 
bod  taiite  and  often  ludicrous. 

The  probpects  of  Christianity  in  China  arc  naturally 
a  matter  of  interest  to  Kuropoana.  Its  history  in  the 
pOAt  is  hardly  encouraging.  Nestorianisra  wa.s  introduced 
under  the  T'ang  dyiuwty :  but,  though  it  met  with  some 
BUvcetiH,  it  never  showed  any  signs  of  becoming  a  power 
like  Buddhism,  and  it  subeequently  died  out.  Wboii 
Roman  Catholieitim  wa»  introduced,  under  the  Ming  and 
Hanchu  dyna.stie.ii,  it  wa>*  altto  favourably  received :  and 
it  ia  often  said  that  the  Emperors  Shun-Chih  and  K'aug- 
3^  might  have  become  Christians  if  the  Church  had  boon 
imtt  rigid.  This  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Emperors  ever  contompUited  recognising 
Christianity  as  the  only  true  reUgioa  and  abstaining 
from  ail  other  rites.  This  Impei'ial  favour  waa  turned 
into  hostility  becau.se  the  Po[j«  refused  to  sanction 
ancestor- wo rshii)  or  the  use  of  the  names  Shang-ti  and 
Heaven.  The  Jesuits  had  somewhat  rashly  induced  the 
Emperor  K'ang-Hsi  U>  state  tliat  thosB  riLes  were  not 
idolatrous ;  and  when,  in  obedience  to  the  papal  deci-e«, 
the  miseionaries  ultiuiatoly  aflinncd  the  contrary',  they 
seemed  to  contradict  the  Emperor.  Considering  what 
would  have  been  the  probable  fate  of  Chinamen  in  Rome 
who  publicly  contradicted  the  Po\)e  on  matters  of  doctrine, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  if  K'ang-IIsi  dealt  severely  with 
the  rebellious  foreign  religion.    Christian  missions  have 
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r  rseovered  from  this  blow,  although  thoir  numbtn 
power  hnve  increased  with  the  influence  of  ihe 
Eoropean  States  that  protect  them.  Chriirtifuiitx 
M  atill  regarded  by  the  enormous  majority  of  Cbinamcn 
Ma  a  barbaroos  for«if^  superstition  whoflo  adhereats 
cannot  be  good  or  moml  citizens ;  and  it  ie  undoubtedly 
a  dtcadvantage  Uiat  mi»«ion  projierty,  such  as  schools, 
M  generally  regarded  as  extra-territoriaL  This  prodiiMi 
■a  unfortnnnto  imprefssion  that  the  object  nf  mifisiona  is 
to  take  laud  away  from  the  Chinese  Government. 

Though  morement«  like  the  T-tii  P'ing  rebellion  »how 
that  one   must  not  9pcak  too  confidently  of   Cfaine« 
npathy,  yet,  when  recontly  visiting  Chiun,  I  saw  no  signs 
nf  any  religious  movement  accumpanying  the  edacatloOAl 
and  military  morementa,  which  are  undoubtedly  stroDfr- 
In  no  conntry  is  the  popular  temper  so  material istii*- 
Far  most,  a  temple   in    merely  a  place  wherp    one  car 
perform  mtigical  ceremonies  to  obtain   such    objects  ns 
health,  children,  success  in  oxaminationH  or  trade;  aiid 
a  placo  of  worship  where  this  cannot  be  done  is  aa  uselvBi 
lu  a  Khop  which  does  not  sell.     A  veteran  niiji«ionary  loW 
me  that  conversions  were  nioi-o  frequent  since  1 IHJO,  which 
is  natural,  since  it  hai)  been  forced  upon  the  Chinese  mind 
that  foreigners  are  not  feoblo  and  contomptiblo ;  but  he 
added  that  it  was  still  impossible  for  any  one  who  aspired 
to  hold  the  humb!«Ht  government  post  or  be  in  any  waf 
cobuected  "with  officials  to  be  a  Cliristiun  or  even  eonsO! 
with  Christians.      It  U  not  surprising  that    religion 
China  should  lie  at  a  low  ehb,  for  it  is  almost  a  iiynonvm 
with  superstition,  and  the  educated  classes  have  in  the 
but  few   yoara    begun    to  Boe  how  enormous   are  their 
shortcomings  in  knowledge.    Confucindism  offers  nothing 
that  can  bo  oKsailed  by  science ;  but  the  whole  fabric  (hT 
Taoism  disappears  licfore  an  elementary  scientific  mlucn- 
tion,  and  so  dots  much  of  popular  Cuddhisra.   It  is  notiw- 
able  that  in  many  localities  the  temples  are  being  (iinwd 
into  schools  or  lecture  rooms.    It  is  said  tliat  HerWrt 
Spencer   is  extensively   read    by  the  younger   men,  nai 
there  is  probably  no   Cliritttian   or  thoistic  philosepbrr 
whose  name  carries  the  same  wetght- 
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Four  parts  [CM.  IISK,  12C!»,  ]2S0,  1281]. 

2.  7%!!  Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Contmiaatoners 
appointed  in  1888  to  itiqiiire  and  report  what  methods  of 
Trenting  and  Diftposinff  of  Setcof/e  .  .  .  maij  properly  be 
adopted.  lyondon:  WyniHn  nn<l  8onH,  3903 -(.  Six  parts 
[Cd.  l48ft-7.  1883-6). 

S.  A  nnual  Report  of  the  pntreedinga  of  the,  Metixtpolitan 
Water  Board,  and  Abstract  of  their  Accounts  for  the 

year   endad  'A\st   March,   1006.     London:    Wyman   and 

Sons,  1006. 
+.  The    Underffround.    Water    Supply    of    the    Country. 

The    UndergrouDd    Water    Preservation    Aflsociatiou, 

IS  Buroii^h  Higlt  Str»>ot.  London,  S.K.     11M)2. 

5.  7%e  Relationahip  of  Woods  to  Dtmtentic  Water  Supplies. 
Roard  of  AjcricuHuro  and  Fisheries  IxMiflot,  N'o.  99. 

6.  Principles  of  Wntericorht  Engineering.  By  J.  H.  T. 
Tudsbory  and  A.  W.  Brightmore.  Thii-d  edition. 
London:  Spon,  1905. 

We  arc  at  present  passing  through  one  of  thoeo  phases 
of  repeiitnnco  for  our  extravagance  which  niitioiui,  like 
individuaU,  |>oriodicuUy  oxperiouco  when  tiio  paynient  of 
heavy  bills  necessitates  au  examination  of  accounts;  ajid, 
OS  usual  on  Buch  occnRions,  we  are  lamenting  the  cost  of 
our  army  and  navy,  of  our  systems  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  education,  and  of  every  other  branch  of  the 
national  adnitniHtration  which  appears  to  the  advocates 
of  retrenchment  to  oEfer  a  popiiliir  thomo  for  donuneia- 
tiou.  There  is,  however,  one  form  of  national  waste 
which,  though  of  vurj'  long  stajidiug,  has  always  hitherto 
been  ignored  by  such  reformers,  but  is  nevertheless  quite 
as  dtJBcrving  of  attention  hh  any  of  the  others — the  waste, 
namely,  of  our  natural  resources,  and  more  especially  of 
our  national  water  Bupply. 

Though   the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  converta 
the  luxuries  of  one  generation  into  the  necessaries  of  the 
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next,  in  tihso  always  teudiog  to  convert  land,  water,  air, 
and  lislit  into  luxunos,  wo  tnuit  thoso  primary  neoeesitiM 
'Of  our  es-ist4;nco  as  if  they  wern  iut-jcliftUHtible,  and  allow 
them  to  be  utilised  hy  any  individaal  or  group  of  id- 
diridnols  in  any  ^ivou  loc^ty  wtthuut  ivfuronce  to  tba 
effect  of  such  utUitiaUou  on  the  community  at  large,    h 
most  bo  admitted  tlmt,  happily  for  us,  tho  prograai  ti 
cIriIi«ation  haw  also  largely  tended  to  mimmi-ie  the  erili 
'resaltinK  from  this  biipbazard  mothod  o£   dealing  witfa 
'what  are  popularly  deHcribed  an  'the  gifte  of   Naturr.' 
Our   power,   for  instauee,   of    purchaaing    from    foreign 
countriee  all  the  products  of  Uie  soil  in  practically  no- 
limited  (|unntttios  enables  ua  to  riow  with  comparutin 
«^l^aniIu^tylhedl'8truetion  ©four  forests, tho  i-upiddiniina- 
tion  of  our  coal  and  iron,  the  decrease  in  all  forms  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  and  the  consequent  increase  both  m 
the  area  of  uncultivated  land  and  in  tho  price  of  urbu 
V^iM'"g  sit49.    The  toss  of  largo  tracts  of  land  on  oar 
eoaaU  throogh  the  inroads  of  the  nca  is,  again.  popuUrij' 
■Bsomed  to  bo  compenBated  by  the  utilisation  of  tJ» 
ftfalB^a  beaches  which  form  tho  natural  protection  agaiiHt 
rTCidii  hmwkds  in  the  ooiiiitrutttiou  uf  huildinj^N,  roods,  aarf 
e^ilanadc?t  in  adjacent  watering-placee :  while  thaloMof 
light  and  air  resulting  from  tho  growth  of  great  cities  ta 
rt^'aiMod  as  more  than  vouuter balanced  by  the  facilitiM 
for  tnide  and  locomotion,  and  the  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
amusements  provided  for  their  Inhabitants.     Frei^  ftir, 
Hght,  and  the  soil  and  ite  product«  are,  in  short,  all  begin- 
ning to  be  con.''iderod  as  more  or  le^ft  negligible  quantitili; 
b«it  it  id  t'ur  many  reasons  impossible  to  adopt  this 
with  regard  to  water. 

Wati'r  cannot  as  yet  be  imported  from  abroad 
|ht>re  are  no  compen)*atory  advantages  to  l>e  sot 
the  exhaustion  of  its  sources  of  supply.  The  progr— i  of 
otTlUaation  boa,  indued,  converted  it  from  n  necessary. 
wUoh  municipal  authorities  wore  obliged  in  tho  sixteentb 
oentury  to  provide  free  of  charge  to  the  urbiin  pfiptth- 
tkuu*  into  a  marketable  commodity,  which  in  1U03  yielded 


ftntitw; 
hi«^^ 


•  TV  two  ewfiaat  wator  nipply  A«*— UMt  or  IMI  (33  Hra.  VOft 
„^ltm  to  Olmoeiter,  snd  thBb  of  1543  (SS  Bm.  Vin>,  reUting  to  I<)»4« 
,  ,^y^  noosBlHd  the  dntj  of  th*  OMfor  ami  corponitton  to  fumbh  «  cmI 
mMty  of  natw-  'no*  cbwgUig  r«t«a  for  lU'  (aiffonl's  ■  Hi^t.  of  PriiM 
Sgruclifaiko,'  I,  9.  W.  2B0.) 


i 
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toial  revenue  of  4,18i,CIW.  tx>  the  193  municipHlities 
igraged  in  this  branch  of  municipal  trading;*  hut  the 
Jvolopmont  of  iU  vartoua  xisca  during  the  intervonmg 
M)  years  baa  enormously  enhanced  instead  uf,  aa  in  the 
LSQ  of  our  other  natural  resources,  diminishing  its  vahie. 
bo  importiincu  which  thu  quf!:ttion  of  water-supply  ha^i 
Kumed  during  the  last  century  ia  sufficiently  evidenced 
Y  the  fdct  that  between  1821  and  IB06  it  has  been 
ivestigut^-d  by  twelve  Royal  Goumiissiou.H— one  of  which, 
1  Sewage  Disposal,  is  still  sitting — eleven  Select  Com- 
litteee,  a  Government  Commission,  the  Poor  Law 
ommissioners,  the  General  BouixJ  of  Health,  the  Privy 
aoncil,  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Reglstrar- 
tneral,  and  the  Commisaionera  of  Sewers  for  the  City 
'  London.  It  has  also  been  exhaustively  discussed  by 
'Or  A  dozen  of  the  learned  societies  of  the  metropolis — 
to  of  which,  the  Society  of  Art«,  organised  a  series  of 
nfereuces  on  the  subject  between  1870  and  1884 — and 
r  numerous  kindred  bodies  in  the  province8.t 

Thougb,  huwever,  both  the  parliaineiitary  and  depart* 
ental  authorities  above  mentioned,  whose  reports  fill 
'Gv  one  hundred  volumos,  and  the  scientific  associations, 
hose  publii-ations  fill  eighty-eight  more,  have  boon 
-Actically  imanimous  in  advocating  that  water-supply 
lould  bo  dealt  with  a»  a  national  question  and  on  certain 
■Oftd  principles,  their  i*ecommondations  have  hitherto 
ion  ontirnly  ignored.  Despite  the  constantly  increasing 
imand  upon  the  som-ces  of  supply  caused  by  the  growth 
'  industry  and  population,  wo  continue  to  utilise  the^ 
urces  with  as  little  regard  for  future  requiremonti?  asi 
d  our  ancestors  when  the  population  of  England  was 
80  than  that  of  London  to-day,  and  cjinals,  steam 
tginoe,  sewage  disposal,  and  public  baths  and  wash- 
>nBQB  were  unknown.  The  aKuumption  that  these 
lurces  are  inexhaustible,  though  harmless  iu  the  six- 
enth,  has  ceased  to  be  safely  tenable  in  the  twentieth 
mtury ;  and  the  Reports  of  the  two  most  recent  Commis- 
ons  on  the  subject  contain  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
irious  injury-  to  the  national  welfare  which  must  result 


•  Bep,  LocftI  Government  DmiTtl,  IP04-5,  App.  T*.,  pp.  712.  71'A, 
t  Src  'Ntrt«a  on  Ptcviotu  loquliios.  pubtlabctl  bj  tbo  Socletj-  t>(  Artft 
fair  to  til*  Couferenee  on  National  WaWrSappiro1 1879.*  '    ' 
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from  a  continuance  of  th«  pre^'ailing  waste  and  polluurin 
of  water  and  the  xinsyetomntic  scloction  of  its  iourw* 
of  (iiipply.  It  may  tlicritfure  be  of  interoHt  to  examiDe. 
tvith  tho  aid  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  the  ronditioci 
under  which  wntor-iiupply  in  regulated  in  relation  to  the 
national  requirements,  and  tho  cai>acitj'  of  the  wotw- 
systom  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  meeting  them.  J 


Though  tho  treatment  of  watcr-eupply  as  a  ponJr 
li>cal  qupntion  hjis  tended  to  limit  public  int^rost  in  il  U> 
t)ie  efTicieucy  of  the  service  and  the  amount  of  tho  HutM'- 
nito  in  each  hicality,  motit  people  will  probtibly  admit  the 
inadequacy  of  the  definition  of 'water,'  once  (^\'en  ata 
meeting  of  tho  Medical  Association  of  Florida,  as  'a 
substance  used  forwashiug  and  to  sail  ships  in.  and  aome 
people  drink  it.'*  inadequate  us  it  in,  however,  it  is 
mialcodini;  than  tho  popular  doecription  of  'wator-supp 
as  '  tho  provision  of  water  for  doniontic  use.'  which  ignoi 
the  supply  requirod  for  various  other  purposes  for 
water  is  equally  nece68aJ*y. 

In  view  of  tho  enormous  quantities  of  water  rcq 
for  domestic  purjKiatis,  and  the  C(M>t  uf  providing  it,tbll 
limitation  of  the  term  is,  however,  not  surprising.  la 
many  places  the  whole  of  tho  water-supply,  and,  in  mai 
towns  not  less  than  three-fonrths  of  it,  ore  utilised  (of 
this  purpose,  though  in  largo  cities  a  certain  proportioa 
of  it  is  ix^ed  l>oth  for  the  requirements  of  trade  aiMl  sin 
for  public  purposes,  such  as  baths,  drinking- fountoiw 
ornamental  waters,  street- watering,  and  flushing  »«v«n> 
etc.  No  statistics  are  available  with  reaped  to  Um 
consumption  of  the  rural  population,  which  U  leaa  tim 
one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  kingdum ;  but 
tho  estimated  average  consumption  per  head  in  urUo 
districts  is  ^0  gallons,  though  the  ratio  botwaen  eoD> 
sumption  and  population  varies  considerably  in  dlffemt 
places,  aa  nill  bo  seen  from  the  following  tablet: — 


*  S««  '  PlnmhiBp,  I)mlniigp.  >¥«t«-  Snpitlj.  and  Hot  WM«r  mtlBe.'  I9 
JoluiSiue«bin.C.E..  p.  51. 

t  ThoM  flsoTM  are  tAkon,  ia  the  cam  of  Londoo.  frotn  tho  Hal.  T«W 
Bonnl  nep.  IHO,  pi*.  2{t,  &7,  iu»l  In  tlmt  at  th«  otbor  plurvt  front  '  Priaclfta 
of  W«t«tr«rorkB  EngliiMtliig,'  p.  iSO.  Tbc  caoosa  of  the  cvtluuLtnl  nru  U* 
mUuI  popuUtlon  1b  inbiiU;  due  to  Cbe  tnei  that  ibadt  vltla  «fl|flf 
«diJ«c«Dl  rural  dltUlctft  bckldra  tbeir  omi  ana. 
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The  supply  of  Loiuloii — 12;{.025,i:i0  j^allous  of  which  were 
I  dmttti  trom  the  Thames,  il,HVi,SiiZ  gixHonn  from  the  Lea, 
and  49,2^.650  gallons  from  wells  ajid  springs' — entailed 
ail  expenditure  dnrinif  UKIn-tt  of  2,757,770/-.,  and  yielded  a 
mveuuo  in  water  I'ents  and  chnr>;es  of  2,048,4UiM.  f  tii  the 
Muti*opoIiUiu  W'ntor  Board,  which  coutroU  an  areii  of 
about:  537  M^uiire  miles,  and  eoinpriit«»  representatives  of 
the  county  councils  of  Essex,  Herts,  Kent,  London  and 
Middlet^cx  ;  of  the  councils  of  the  cities  of  London  and 
WHstmiofiter ;  of  thirty-four  horouyh  and  thirty-nine 
arban  diHtrict  councils:  and  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Consorvancy  Board-i.t  In  thii  provinces  the  total  receipts 
of  municipal  authorities  in  respect  of  -n'atcr-supply 
during  \WyA-4  amounted  to  5,8(t»,04S/.  (of  which  2,l.'i5,31>l/. 
tpere  derived  frotn  luanei),  and  their  tot.il  expenditure  to 
3.954,1057.;  while  their  outstanding  loans  amounted  to 
55,8'55.208/,  escUisive  of  1 8,22^1  .OIJ^U.  borrowed  for  eow^o 
and  sewago-disposal  works,  which  nlwaya  uecesnarily 
nntttil  an  incre-a^ed  consumption  of  water.§  As  water 
conipaiiieei  an;  not  required  to  i-(ii>ori  to  any  Government 
department,  there  is  no  ofilicial  record  of  their  numbers, 
financial  position,  or  requirements  with  respect  to  supply ; 
hut  their  importance  may  bo  gathered  from  the  fiu'.t  that 
the  Stock  Kxchnnge  Year-book,  lOOfi,  contains  the  names 
of  sixty-one,  with  a  total  authorised  enpitnl  exceeding 
,000,OOOf.      Tiu-ee   of    those— the  Hnitlepool  Uaa  and 


bU  Water  Uo»rJ.  p\i.  BA.  OS.  and  rf,  pp.  27.  57.  Or  llm  ramninlng 
IJuiut,  1.160.1(9  )pilkitin  am  i>u]>[iHt:il  Irum  Ilannorlli  tirnTel 
bad*,  and  IOS.!t4  from  Uuiiipsl«nd  und  QIgU(pilo  Pontls  (uol  for  doiucatio 
parpnmeai.  p.  SS. 

t  It*,  pp.  11S-'1:!3  (Hevenae  Account). 

;  IV.  pp.  *.  108,  100. 

{  I<oi-aJ  Taxjitiuu  Ituturuf ,  1905,  pp.  xssi-xxxvll ;  and  cf.  if.  XX, 

Vol.  207.— A'o.  41i.  2  0 
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Water,  and  the  Soutli  Stafford  and  Bristol  Walur  Coo- 
ptinies — have  a  capital  of  between  one  and  two  millioin, 
while  ope,  the  Newcastle  and  Gateahead  Water  Company, 
has  a  capital  of  between  two  oud  three  millions. 

Compared  with  the  above  figures,  the  3, IRl ,071  (.shown 
by  the  latest  returns  on  the  subject  *  to  have  been  ex- 
pended on  inland  navigation — the  control  of  which  h 
sharad  between  seventy-six  canal  companies  and  rivw- 
iiHvigation  trustees,  with  a  total  capital  of  37,U27,27tt. 
and  sixteen  railway  companies,  the  amount  of  wfaoi* 
capital  with  respect  to  canals  as  apart  from  railways  ti 
not  published — appears  insignificant.  Though  to  80in# 
extant  attributable  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  tfa» 
canal  companies,  the  smnllna-oii  of  this  expenditure  i* 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  about  2000  of  the  4.'.00  milad 
waterway  consist  of  navigable  rivers  and  river  navifa- 
tious,  which  in  the  former  ca.se  are  entirely,  and  In  Out 
latter  very  largely  fed  naturally  from  their  catrhmviiii 
basins.  It  therefore  affords  no  criterion  of  the  amouncof 
water  required  both  for  mnintJiiuiug  the  flow  in  tlic 
rivers,  some  of  which  contain  valuable  fisheries  sod 
furnish  water  for  trnxle  and  domestic  purposes,  and  alea 
for  2600  miles  of  canals  which  derive  their  supplier  fron 
roser^-oirs  filled  by  the  diversion  of  streams  and  lake*  and 
by  pumping  from  wells  and  Hprings. 

This  amount  varies  in  both  classes  of  waterways  with 
their  respective  dimensions,  and  the  number  of  looks  ud 
amount  of  traffic  upon  tliem.  The  daily  average  natonl 
flow  at  Teddington  Weir,  during  1905-6.  of  tho  Tbam«, 
which  is  navigable  for  145  rnilc^,  uud  Iuih  h  traffic  of  onr 
500.000  tons,t  was,  for  instance,  1,034,000,000  gallou 
from  which  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  tho  corpon- 
tioos  of  Oxford  and  Windsor,  and  the  West  Sarrej". 
South-west  Suburban,  and  Woking  Water  CompaDirt 
are  authorised  to  abstract  together  a  total  of  228,5O(]l()O0 
gallons.;  It  has,  however,  been  e^timatod  that.any  in- 
crease in  the  abstraction  which  would  rednca  tho  flo«r 
over  tho  weir  to  lUU.OOO.OOO  gallons  would  Mtop  lit' 
pleasure- traffic  below  Kicbmond,  and  so  far  diminish  iK' 


*  Bouil  vt  Trade  Relunis  ODOcr  thv  lUllirajr  Kod  CaaaJ   TnttU  HOk 
U86,  for  tbe  jrcnr  1806.  p.  5.  fib. 

t  Bep.  U«l.  W»t«r  Dowd,  pp.  St,  M. 
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cuirent  that  the  HQ-wagt!  ellluentH  at  Kingston  and  Mole- 
Bey  would  make  the  water  objectionable  at  Seetbin^ 
"WcUs,  where  wator  can  HtitI  \k  drawn  in  emergen cy.* 

The  I^a,  again,  whieh  i--«  nuvigable  for  twonty-oi^'ht 
miles,  and  has  also  a  traffic  exceeding  500,000  tons,  had 
an  uvvnigo  daily  natural  iluw  u£  70,7IK,Ii^}l)  gallons,  fruui 
which  the  Water  Board  abstracted  18,502,778;  but  a 
supply  of  1 3,ij(H),000  gnllonti  is  reserved  for  the  purposes 
of  the  navigation  by  the  Lea  Water  Act,  1855,  which 
Umita  that  of  the  New  Kiver  and  Bast  London  Water 
Compauios,  whoso  undertakings  have  boon  transferred 
to  tUu  Uuard,  to  22,500,000  gallons  each-t  Comi>arativeIy 
few?  rivers  are,  however,  utiliined  for  domestic  supply;  and 
the  Yvater>8upply  of  canals  is  fai'  more  frequently  affected 
by  the  appropriation  by  towns  of  springs  and  subter- 
raneaji  wiiLers,  This  is  eispeeially  injurious  where  coual:^, 
Buch  as  the  Birmingham,  which  has  a  daily  average 
tfupply  of  ^,000,000  gallons,  {  stand  at  a  high  elevation 
or  at  a  distance  from  the  sources  from  which  their  water 
is  deHved.  Some  idea  of  the  total  amount  of  water 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  artificial  waterways  may 
be  gatborod  from  tho  dimcneions  of  the  rcsor^'oira  of  six 
of  the  principal  canals  of  tho  United  Kingdom  deBCribed 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  retams.^ 
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1,100,802,300 
1,2]».  833,000 
2,870,813,701 
S,«»,0«,000 


Hiver  na\igatioiis,  such  as  the  Weaver,  and  Aire  and 
Calder,  which  consist  of  rivers  united  by  h'nks  of  canal, 
are,  us  a  rule  mt)ni  ejutily  supplied ;  and  the  latter  iiavi- 
itioD,  iu  addition  to  the  waters  of  itd  catehment  badia 


-Rep.  Cmnm.  HeL  WalerSQppIr,  1000,  p,  40. 
t  Bap.  Mot.  WBt«r  Boiwii,  pp.  82  nott-.  92. 

X  Cf.  'Br<ti«h  Cunkte.'  bj  Edwin  A.  Pr&Lt,  pp.  02,  M ;  and  Proc.  Intit. 
C.S.,  clxUI(l»0»r.  »«. 
w•^  Board  of  Trade  Kctanu  for  tho  ytur  IS98,  pp.  1S&-333, 
A  cobk  foot  Pt  wBt«r  =  6-S3^1  i;nllons. 
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and  tho  onUro  flow  of  sewage  effluents  from  all 
boroughs  and  nearly  all  the  urbnn  districts  in  the  Wesi 
Riding,  receiveH  40,000,000  gaUon^i  daily  from  compenaa- 
tiou  streams  from  towns  on  itfl  course.*  The  w»t«N 
supply  of  a  canal  is  also,  as  hns  been  stated,  dependent 
on  the  tTHfliR  and  the  number  of  locks,  since  every  veBHl 
in  its  passage  theoretically  consumes  two  locks — te.  & 
lockful  at  each  end—every  time  it  passes  through  tlie 
summit  level;  and  to  the  ordinary  consumption  of  water 
mu«t>  also  be  added  the  daily  waKte  through  Ic&kngo  st 
the  lock  gates,  estimated  as  from  10,000  to  20.000  cabtc 
fcot  per  diom,  and  that  arising  from  ovuporation  iumI 
leakage  in  the  channel,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  a  deptli 
of  two  inches  over  the  whole  surface  of  tho  cajial.  t 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a  conttiderution  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  the  daily  consumption  of  water  in  placoR  with 
populations  exceeding  50,000  rangoH  from  1,000,000  to 
30,000,000  gallons,  and  in  Loudon  exceeds  seven  timM 
the  latter  amount;  that  the  navigation  of  rivors  utilised 
for  thiM  purpose  can  only  be  maintained  by  limiting  bj 
statute  the  amount  thus  abstracted ;  and  that,  on  tbfr 
other  hand,  tho  daily  supply  of  a  city  like  Birmingham, 
with  742.400  iuhabiiauts,  in  considerably  less  than  thai 
requiroil  for  a  medium-sizeiJ  artificial  waterway  like  the 
Birmingham  canaL  The  magnitude  of  the  demand  «o 
our  BOUivGs  of  supply  for  these  two  purposes  alone  i* 
therefore  suPRciently  evident ;  and  it  mu^t  also  be  mnetn- 
bered  that  the  uses  of  water  are  not  limited  to  domesUfl, 
supply  and  navigation.  It  is  equally  osBontial  to  Um] 
existence  both  of  agriculture  in  alt  it**  branches  and 
lisherLes ;  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  t(l| 
oaUmatc  the  quantities  of  it  required  for  either  of 
purposes.  It  is  also  hardly  lens  difficult  to  do  so  with  n-l 
spect  to  the  numerous  important  manufactures  which  artj 
entirely  dependent  on  its  supply — textiles,  dyu-priuU«o^ 
bleaching  works,  paper-making,  sugar  roflnoiy,  breweiyJ 
photography,  ice  factonoii,  and  the  manufacture  of  cider] 
and  other  beverages.}    The  average  amount  of  watffj 


•  Proc.  Inat.  C.E..  cixill,  1S8. 

t  Cr.  !>-  Sldia'  'HaadboolE  of  Inlud  K&vlgftUoa/  pp.  10,  11:  M*] 
'  Riven  nnd  CitnAly,'  by  L.  Vernon  UArcourt  (2nd  edlU|,  U,  J7I. 

1  '  ImlontrUI  Ubm  of  Water,'  bjr  H.  de  1a  t^oux,  p«rU  I  Mid  n  poKtm- 1 
The  qatmUtf  of  watoi-  u>«d  lu  awltUig  a  t«a  ol  papw  ]iu  Ucn  efelinM^  "  | 
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E"- — 'imed  for  trade  purpo8<>e  in  Loudon  in  1893  was 
d  in  the  Report  nf  the  Conimission  on  Metropolitan 
;r  Supply  of  that  year  to  bo  7  pollons  por  hood  por 
day,  and  that  in  Manchester,  Halifax,  and  Bradford  to  be 
8  ^illoii»,  15  ^alloDK,  and  20  gulluim  respectively;  but,  uh 
wnjf  pointed  out  by  Sir  Alexander  Binnie,  water  supplied 
by  municipalitiea  and  compauieti  only  repriMuntti  a  por- 
tion of  the  total  amount,  as  large  (luantities  are  also 
pumped  from  well*  or  (]i\'erted  from  streams  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.' 

In  addition  to  these  uses  directly  connected  with 
trade,  water  in  also  required  in  equally  larffo  quontlties 
for  the  working  of  hydi'auUc  engines,  such  as  cranes, 
wtttcr- wheels,  turbines,  and  presses,  and  for  generatinji; 
the  steam  which  forms  the  motire  power  on  our  railways 
and  of  a  large  amount  of  the  ninchiccry  used  in  mines 
and  factories.  Lastly,  though  its  use  in  thin  res|>ect  must 
niwayH  be  limited  in  this  country,  water  power  is  now 
beinp  utilised  both  for  the  gonoration  of  electripity  for 
tudufitriiil  purposes,  and  aW>  for  the  inslHllatiun  of 
electric  light  in  small  towns,  as  has  been  recently  done  at 
StruthpefFer  and  DinKwiUl  in  Scotland,  and,  somo  years 
previously,  at  Kejoistiam  in  Somersetshire. 

For  all  these  purposes  water  is  indispensable  ;  and  the 
amount  required  for  tliem  mUHt  obviouidy  constantly 
increase  concurrently  with  the  growth  of  population.  It 
■was  estimated  by  the  Commission  on  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply  of  lUOO  that  the  population  of  Loudon,  which 
increased  from  3,223.720  to  5,633,320  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  between  the  pnblicAtion  of  the  Reports  of  tbtj 
Commissions  on  Water  Supply  of  180H  and  on  Metro- 
politan Water  Supply  of  lSd3,  will  amount  in  1911 
to  13.231,201,  for  which  a  ilaily  supply  of  upwards  of 
463.000,000  gallons  of  water  will  be  required,  entailing 
a  capital  outlay  of  about  18,100,000/.  |  A  corresponding 
.proportionate  increase  may  be  auticipated  in  all  the  big 


be  nerrr  km  than  ."SO.OOO,  ftnd  uonietiDieui  a«  much  aa  200,000  gftllonn  I'Tho 
CbemULrr  ot  Fnpcr-nutkinK,'  tty  H.  B,  GHAtn  iiixl  A.  D.  I.lttlu,  p.  3.10) ;  iind 
•vnT  lOU-lb.  skin  cotitAlns  70  lbs.  Mtcr  the  coniplctlon  (if  the  uittnln^  pro- 
ceM  iWilaon'a  '  Chemistry  In  tbe  Lcnthcr  Initunlry '). 

*  Rtp.  Coram.  Met.  Water  Supply  (1803).  qaeHtloiui  78911.  7897.  imd 
Ap|k  C.  3.  p.  MS. 

t  Bcp.  U0'>0)<  VP- a  «t  tq.  :  will  cf.  R«p.  <18n3),  pp.  5,  11. 
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cities  of  the  kingdom.  Mnncbcstor — which  hai 
spent  M,500,000r  for  the  purpose,  bimI  proposes  to 
overSOO.OOO^  more — Liveipcxil,  Leeds,  Huddersfield, 
mouth,  Carlislot  Yarmouth,  Harrogate,  and  namenm 
other  towns,  are  alrejuly  carrying  out  schemes  For  n- 
tending  the  area  of  their  supply,  the  mont  important 
being  that  for  supplying  Derby.  Leicester.  Bheilield,  onii 
Nottingham  from  the  waters  of  the  Derwent,  vrhich  vill 
cost  over  7,000 ,0(K)/.,  and  take  eight  3'ears  to  oompleta. 

If  the  growth  of  industry  keejw  paea  with  that  ot 
l>opulation,  a  corresponding  increase  will  be  roquircd  in 
the  supply  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and  Bhould 
enquiry  uf  the  Conimi^ion  now  sitting  lead  to  the  ad< 
tion  of  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  canals,  th* 
widening  of  the  waterway  and  ealargemoiib  of  the  locks, 
oomlnned  with  the  probable  increase  of  traffic,  must  aho 
neoeesitate  a  hirgoly  inrreasod  consumptitm  of  watfT^ 
Laatly,  the  competition  for  water  for  each  of  them 
poeea,  which  htis  resulted  from  their  dovelopntent  I: 
peadently  and  at  different  periods,  must  also  beoom* 
intiroasingly  acuta.  Water  from  springs  and  deep  wells, 
which  in  the  most  wholcst)mo  and  palatable  for  drinking 
puriioses.  is  the  least  suitable  for  those  of  trado ;  and  tin 
manufactuTor  and  laundress  prefer  upland  surface  wat«r 
{which,  though  not  unwholesome,  is*  only  rooderal«ly 
ptilatable),  stored  rain-water,  and  surface  water  from 
cultivnUxI  land  (which  the  houHchnldnr  should  rc^iutl 
with  suspicion),  and  even  polluted  nver-watcr  and  ahal- 
low  wcU-wat-er,  which  are  actually  dangerous  to  him.' 
The  discharge  of  refuse  and  sewage  by  mnnnfactur^n 
and  local  authorities  into  rivers  and  streams  in  aa  injun- 
oud  to  fish  a»  to  himian  beings,  J  while  both  flshertes  and 
navigation,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,,  agrti>ulture  and  tr&do, 
are  liable  to  suffer  through  the  appropiiation  for  domestic 
use  of  the  tributaries  of  rivers  and  the  sources  of  supply 
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m  ]MP«r  on  V^Jitcrvrajra,  b;  Mr  J.  A.  SuMr,  U.  I4UL  CL&,  ttd 
(bereon  (Proc.  ImU  C.B.,  dxlU  (ig06>,  <1,  W,  SS.  97,  l«Mt: 
imk  cL  *Brtltoh  OatnAlin,'  by  Gdvrln  A.  PnU.  pp.  A2,  1^,  13L 

t  Sm  atb  Rep.  (1674)  oT  tti«  Blvcra  Foliation  Provcution  CanuBlndM 

X  Wff.  Oomn.  mi  Salmon  Ftxhorlm  1l903>.  p^  42  d  mq.  ;  3n!  Rpp.  8«in(a 
tlhyrtl  Odowl  <IOOO),  peuaim  :  uxl  Ann.  R«i>.  Board  of  Agricuitare  1 
(Im  !Mum«I  uia  rtwBhwiU«r  Flaberlcs  A«i  for  IIXW  tUK)7>.  ptuurim. 
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canals,*    It  is  therefore  evident,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  demand  for  water,  that  the 
l^ulation  of  its  supply  is  ivell  worthy  of  consideration. 

Theoretically,  our  water-systora,  as  considcrod  in  the 
[grcgat«,  would  appear  to  be  fully  equal  to  mooting  all 
smandf)  upon  it.     Compared  with  continental  countries, 
le  United  Kingdom  enjoys  special  advantages  as  regards 
le  conservancy  of  navigation  in  the  number  of  its  tidal 
srs — which  have  nn  immensely  greater  flow  than  thoso 
that  are  tidelesa,  and  aro  also  moru  valuable  for  maritime 
trade — and  in  having  a  coast-line  of  3900  miles,  which  in 
greater  in  extent  than  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe-f   For 
the  pui-posGs  of  doineslio  supply,  fisheries,  ngriculturo.  and 
trade,  it  possesses  numerous   streams,  rivers,    and    lakes 
in    each    of  tlio   throe   kingdoms,  whicl]   arc  fed   by  on 
exceptionally  copious  rainfall,   averaging  :t2  inches    in 
England  and  Wales  and  40  inches  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland.      The  amount  of  water  we   i-eceive    from  this 
primary'  source  of  supply  in  average  years  was  estimated 
by  the  lato  Mr  Bailey  Denton  as  over  27  billion  gallons-t 
This    is    exelusivG    of    the    by    no    means    insignificant 
quiintitics    received    in    the   form   of    dew  and    vapour; 
and)  were  tho  wholo  of  this  supply  available  always  for 
immediate  use,  and  precipitated  daily  in  equal  qtianttties 
in  everj'  place  througliout  the  kingdom,  the  problem  of 
water-supply  would    be  comparatively  simple.      Owing, 
however,  to  the  great  variation  in  the  annual  rainfall — 
which    has  varied    daring    tho    last    twenty-five    yeai-s 
between  30'41  inches,  or  '16  inch  in  exccgs  of  tho  mean, 
in  1K9I,  and  33'02  inches,  or  &'3!t  inches  short  of  it,  in 
1005$ — and  also  to  tho  inequality  of  its  distribution — 
which  varies  from  an  average  of  22  inches  in  the  driest 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  to  31  inches  and  more  in  tho 
wettest,  and  of  from  30  Inches  to  CO  inches  in  both  the 
sister  kingdoms — the  rainfall  of  the  whole  country  is  mis- 


^P*  Proc.  Inat.  C.E..  olxlli.  S8  :  Rep.  Snlmoii  FlMbcrloN  Comm..  pp.  Afi.  47, 
^Bj  and  3nl  R4!i).  Simnftc  Dlnpoml  Comm..  App.  A. 

t  Proc.  Rht.  AssoolatEon  (lS7t^>,  p|i.  S7LM«) ;  uid  ct.  •  Riven  and  CamIb,' 
I,  S34-«. 

I  'TlwStoraKeol  WAt-ai''(]S74):auilcf.  B«p.  House o(LonlaComiiiUtc« 
on  OaiiMrvmiie7  BoATdn,  1877,  qiu-nlSon  S3S3. 

I  'RriUoh  Rainfall.'  tqr  H.  R.  MID  (1902),  pp.  IM,  tW. 
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leading  03  regards  that  of  diiforcub  catchment  areas,  etfji 
of  whirh  has  it"*  spocial  cUaracterintics."  It  is,  moroover, 
uuly  after  its  pitssugo  over  and  through  the  earth  into 
streams,  spriu(;8,  rivers,  aud  subterranean  reserroira  thtt 
it  is  available  for  practical  purposes  in  any  larjfe  qtinnti. 
Lien,  and  this  proceHW  nnbiiU  a  Iohm  of  wattr  by  ovaponv- 
tion.  absorptiou,  and  percolation  which,  in  thu  northern 
and  wt«*tem  dirttricts  of  the  country — which  constitute  lie 
principal  sources  of  supply  by  catchment — is  estimaWd 
as  varying  between  10  inches  and  20  inuheB  on  the  lew 
iwrinoablc  formatiou8.t  Mr  Bailey  Denton's  astiniate 
was,  however,  made  more  than  thirty  years  1^0 1  ond 
durinjT  the  interval  various  cviiises,  combined  with  othen 
which  have  been  in  opei-ation  for  centuries,  bavo  tended 
gradually  to  diminiHli  both  the  amount  ot  otir  rainfall 
and  the  productiveness  of  the  natural  reservoir*  ami 
conduits,  above  nnd  below  ground,  which  it  creates  for 
itself  in  each  waterMhed. 

Kainfall  has  been  diminished  by  the  destrucUoa 
our  forests,  which  increase  it  by  chucking  ovaporatii 
and   alno   condense  dew   and    miHt    un    the    leaves  andi 
branches  of  the  trees,  thus  forming  natural  reser^-oi 
the  disappearance  of  which  hivt  increitiUHl  the  number  am 
violence  of  floods  formerly  checked  by  the  retention  ol 
water  by  the  vegetable  matter  on  the  underlying  soil.  ThM 
destruction  of  foretits  has  thus  also  made  streamH,  which 
had  formerly  a  more  equable  i\ow,  liable  to  sudden  risesaod 
fulls,  white  it  ha»  also  deprived  us  of  the  hygienic  bcnrfit 
arising  from  the  ei)ualisation of  the  temperature  of  wa' 
collected    in  wood@,  which  is  slightly  raised    in   wintoFi 
and  markedly  lower  in  mimmcr.j     Evnporntiim  has 
been  further  diniinii^hed  by  the  gradual  depletion  of  tbo 
total  volume  both    of  surface  and  subterrnncan    waUsr 
tlirough  land-drainage,  which  has  been  estimated  to  entail 
an  annual  los»  of  more  than  double  the  water-sopply 
the  whole  population ;  §  by  the  pumping  oporations 
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*  R«p.  Salmon  FUlterlcp  Comm.,  question  22539  aud  p.  SI. 

*  '  Princtiileu  of  Wut«rworks  BnginnKring,'  ]>.  fiS, 
;  ■RvUtlonnlilp  of  WootU  to  DomMtlo  Supply-*    Board  of 

htAiet,  No.  VO. 

{  S«r!  Rc|).  Salmon  PUhariM  Comm.,  pp.  IS,  47,  Mid  «vUI«iim  al  3b 
BaJI«r  2>6Bt«o  and  oihen  bpforc  Boom  cf  Lotd*  CommlLt>o«  <m  Om- 
mmnoj  Boards  0^77),  Bep.,  qiie8Uoiu813~.tl5.  Iil4  W  ify.,  OKI -MB;  1 
aej.,  p.  200  ;  mild  Ri-poil  Inapcctors  ot  Salmon  rinberles  (1070), 
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■mines,  quarries,  breweries,  and  factcirieii  through  wliicb 
rust  quantities  o£  water,  in  some  cnses  (iiiiountiug  to 
many  millionR  of  gallons,  ore  daily  wasted;*  tind  by  the 
drninago  of  marshes  and  feus,  whieli,  ever  tiiuce  the 
oroctioti  of  Denver  Sluice  in  1050.  has  deprived  the  Great 
Ouse  and  other  rivers  draiiiiofj  into  the  Wash  of  their 
most  iniportant  Romve  of  siqiply.  Waate  of  water,  more 
diflirult  to  estimate  but  by  no  means  insignificant,  has 
also  resulted  I'roni  tho  fact  that,  owiog  to  the  elevation 
of  tho  beds  of  rivera  by  the  construction  of  mitl-daras, 
wetrs,and  locks,  and  the  embankmentt  incident  to  canalifia- 
tion,  their  main  cbannots,  which  ore  the  natural  receptacles 
for  tho  drainajjo  of  the  watfirshods,  uo  longxjr  occupy  tho 
lowest  portions  of  valleyH,  which  are  now  tilled  by  waste 
cbaJineLi  for  mill)*  and  the  wastes  of  canats.t  Still  more 
injurious  to  our  watur-systcni  has  been  the  appropriation 
of  vast  areas  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  which  formerly 

I  farmed  pussihle  gatherinff  grounds  for  purposes  of  water- 
supply,  to  buildiDK  purposes  ;  for  the  growth  of  cities, 
wbilo  it  incroaaea  tho  doraand  for  water,  also  causes  tho 
waate  of  enormous  quantities  of  it  by  diversion.  In  the 
case  of  London.  200,000.001)  gallonn  in  dry,  and  over 
400,000.000  in  stormy  weather  are  i-emoved  by  various 
storm    overflows  from   infiltration   into  the  soil   to  an 

ywtificial  outlet  to  thtt  sen. 

^B  One  of  the  most  notable  illastratioufl  of  the  deteriora- 

^aaa  of  our  water-syatcm  from  this  combination  of  causos 
ift  to  be  found  in  the  deelino  of  an  annual  average  of 
nearly  2^  inches  below  the  mean  rainfall  of  28*50  inches 
for  tho  forty  years  lKnO-18R9  ovor  tho  Tlmnica  wnter>ihcd 
durin;;  the  twenty  yeai-a  previouH  to  I'JOIi,  resultini,'  in  a 

I  diminution  of  iHt.SOO.OOO  gallons  in  the  How  of  the  river 
at  Toddington  Woir  as  compared  with  tho  daily  (low 
during  li^O-18894  Tbi^  is  also  the  case  in  a  »till  greater 
degree  with  respoct  to  the  I^a  valley  ;  while  theauxiliary 
wells  and  springs  in  both  valleys  show  an  almost  un- 
Tarying  record  of  diminishing  (low  duo  partly  to  dimin- 
ixhing  rainfall  and  partly  to  increased  pumping,  the 
most  sti'ikiug  instance  being  the  drying  up  of  Chadwell 

Itep.  Coaim.  ScwaRB  Di'iixtsAt,  App.  A. 

Be|>.|tloiliie«f  Lordn  Committor  on  CoitH«r-vanc.v  Bonr«lisi)iicntion  £ldl. 
Report  of  tb«  Chief  Bn^ncM-  of  the  London  Ccuittj  Council  on  tba 
iriokitse  of  llie  Tbamea  and  U>e  Leu  (11HI3I,  p,  a. 
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-vhich  had  gtren  an  unfailing  supply  for  ov«r 
thn*  centories— in  the  autumn  of  1898.*  In  KentdnOar 
flttMes  hsva  led  to  the  drying  up  of  severut  old  st&odard 
wells  whkh  have  been  in  existence  for  100  or  200  yean, 
and  to  the  disappoarance  of  at  least  five  stroaiai,  and 
hav^  sfriotisly  a£Fect»l  the  flow  of  the  Cray,  DareBtbi 
and  Ravengboume  rivers.!  The  falling  of  the  VK 
Imrel  of  the  chalk  below  Jjondon  from  12  to  10  inchi 
poitttod  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Supply  C 
uaaaan  for  1893,  seems  to  show  that  tho  iintlci^round 
havin  of  tho  Thames  in  being  exhausted  uf  its  water,  ani 
that,  owing  to  increased  pumping,  arterial  dnun^igc,  fmi 
tb»  mcTMded  consumption  and  diversion  of  water,  tlw 
aaanal  rainfall  at  present  is  not  sufficieut  to  niaintun 
iba  requisite  stand^-d  of  saturation  in  the  chalk  fonii&- 
IM^  IIm)  moMt  important  »inirr<i  of  water-supply  io  th« 
mtaA  vt  England.^  In  the  midland  co\mties,  and  noUMf 
te  thm  Bunter  beds  in  Nottinghamshire,  similar  e 
■Drt.  and  their  prevalonco  throughout  the  country 
iihwn  by  tho  presence,  in  a  deputation  on  tho  sabjoct 
tka  fflwMiint  of  tho  Local  Government  Board  in  IMS, 
at  ivprmentatives  of  the  County  Councils  of  GIouoesteT* 
skibv,  Surrey,  Herts,  Somerset,  West  Sussex,  Stafliont* 
aUrOk  lAOCAi^hire,  and  LeicastcrHhirc,  as  well  us  thtweof 
th»  Scuiitary  Institute,  the  British  Association  of  Wat^r- 
mcks  Kngineers,  and  the  Underground  Water  Presem- 

StM*  the  object  of  this  deputation,  an  stated  in  a  memo- 
MB^na  of  the  County  CounciUt'  Association,  at  vihoge 
mfmtatkm  it  was  arranged,  was  '  to  call  the  att«ntioii  of 
ly^WtiM^'s  Government  to  tho  question  of  the  proUv- 
IAmoC  the  water-auppUes  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
ti^  HiNwilij^  neeonstty  for  an  enquiry  into  the  existing 
n^^t^nt  tkv  law  on  the  subject,'  its  i-epresentative  ctuu^ 
«Mr  &k  -vmU  worthy  of  Btt«>ntion.  It  advocated  tbo 
^igU^UII^Mttlt  of  *a  controlling  authority  or  authoritiMi' 
Wft  «d^  for  dealing  with   the  question   of   waste,  hot 
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aJtio  (1)  'to  prevent  water  being  taken,  without  parlia* 
mentary  sanction,  for  sale  oat-^ide  a  given  area  to  the 
detriment  of  local  mteresta ' ;  and  (2)  '  to  guard  apainst  the 
pollution  of  rivers  and  other  sources  of  wat'Or-supply.' * 

Action  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  points  has 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  re«ults  of  what  has  been 
well  termed  'the  happy-go-lucky  scramble  for  water*  to 
moot  the  ncotis  of  constontly  expanding  urban  areas. 
The  competition  between  rival  mmiieipaliUoa  and  watcr- 
'Vh'orks  for  the  acquisition  of  sources  of  supply,  though 
more  pL-acctibly  conducted,  is  as  keen,  and  is  carried  on 
with  ao  little  regard  to  the  principles  of  water-conser- 
vancy, OB  the  strife  for  the  well  of  Esok  between  the 
herdsmen  of  Gerar  and  luaac  in  Canaan  four  thousand 
years  ago.  If  unable  to  obtain  a  gathering  ground  com- 
mensurate with  their  own  generally  very  'magnificent' 
standard  by  appixipriating  the  HUpply  of  all  the  adjacent 
rural  duitricts  in  their  own  watersheds,  the  big  muniol- 
paliticM  and  water  companies  do  not  hesitate  to  appro- 
priate one  in  any  other  watershed  which  their  fancy  may 
dietate,  if  the  weakness  of  looa.1  opposition  enables  them 
to  do  HO.  Dublin  has  gone  IIO  miles  for  itn  wator  supply, 
Glasgow  38  niiles,  Liverpool  and  Birmingliam  180  miles, 
and  Manchester  200  miles ;  and  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  revival  of  the  schomo,  first  broached  in  1888,t 
for  obtaining  that  of  London  from  Wales — -a  sjiggostiou 
which,  it  is  satisfactory  to  not«,  has  not  unnaturally  led 
to  a  movement,  organised  by  the  Glamorgaosbiro  and 
Monmouthshire  county  councils,  for  preventing  such  ap- 
propriations of  tho  water-supply  of  the  IVincipality. 
Wales,  if  united  in  its  resistiLnce,  may  bo  well  able  to 
defeat  a  pi-oject  which  so  deliberately  ignores  its  indos* 
trial  development  and  growing  population. 

Such  resistance  is,  however,  generally  doomed  to 
failure  where  the  water-rights  of  villages  and  small 
towns  are  fliniilarly  threatened ;  and  it  is  very  rarely 
that  their  inhabitJint**  are  so  successful  in  protecting 
them  OH  those  of  a  largo  rural  area  round  Portsmouth, 
who  secured  the  rejection  by  a  House  of  Commons  Com- 
mittee of  provisions  originally  embodied  in  the  Forts- 


*  JM  ttcp.  Sewage  DIspoaftI  Coiniii.,  App.  A,  p.  A, 
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Water  Act  of  last  ye>ar,  empowering  the  Corpom> 
>  Asw  wmter  from  ttiuir  dii^triot  and  chargv  tliBm 
cottt.  HMire  Cor  it  than  the  rato  of  rendents  in  Um 
■  are  mAiiy  vilUigea  nrhero  wntar-funiiM 
crery  dry  Baason  in  conseqaence  of  ihc 
ibouring  townti  of  schemes  of  this  ehur- 
r.  BB  tibe  obvioas  detriment  of  agrioalture  througbcnit 
Th0  dtminatioa  of  the  flow  of  rivers  throoi^ 
of  the  CTtenaJre  powers  enjoyvd  hy  water 
is  eqoally  injurionn  bnth  to  nn^'igntian  and 
.  and  the  Sjilmon  Fi<<bcries  Commits ionera,  vbd 
dbU  '^rsre  apprehensions  are  entertained  in  all 
of  tfaa  ooantry'*  of  the  diaastroun  result*  to  Uip 
-  iiiilaii<ij.  draw  attention  to  the  diniculttes  villi 
wfaiA  thoaa  wboaa  interests  aro  imx)enIl<Ml  by  thorn  haru 
S0  ■nafiiml  in  oppoainj;  the  Acts  by  which  aucb  poven 
•I*  afrfBrred.  After  Ulustmting  the  incompletenoaB  at 
ayatem  of  enquiry  into  water-echemee  by  ihi' 
«ridenee  given  with  retipect  to  the  anticipntad 
■Carta  ai  that  under  which  the  Liverpool  Gorporatko 
wai  baeotitled.  when  it  is  romplcted,  to  take  40.000^^ 
fItOoam  •  daj  from  the  Vymwy,  or  nearly  ono-hnlf  ot'  Uie 
aatimated  rainfall  of  the  district,  t  they  say : 

'  Xo  disrespect  to  the  systcnn  of  Pu-liamentnry  Committees  ii 
implied  in  the  argutacab  that  the  promoters  of  the  scbeoa 
have  at  present  an  undan  ndvantnge.  Tliey  biivc.  as  a  rd*, 
the  command  of  money  ciiabUnK  them  to  obtain  the  cvidniM 
necessary  for  their  pnrpoRe.  They  select  the  point  of  leul 
resistaDce,  I*,  the  particular  spot  most  favoitmblo  for  th« 
cootantioil,  and  they  accumulate  evidence  on  tht*;  ]K>int  (41  th* 
vntaskm  of  all  others.  Their  case  has  then-rnre  thenilvnnUirr 
of  a  well-arrauKcd  and  complete  whole.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opposition  Is  almost  entirely  without  organiHation.  Thnv 
may  somatimes  he  a  meaouro  of  combination  on  behalf  of  th* 
million  or  proprietary  intei-eiit.4,  but  it  is  a  voluntary  aseouia- 
taon.  find  it^  means  depend  un  vuluntury  HiibsL-ripttons.  .  . . 
The  local  Fi.'iher}*  Bonrd.1  fi-oni  want  of  fnnds  (cannot  appear. 
.  .  .  It  itt  scarcely  too  much  to  aay  that  the  maCt4.'r  is  foufbt 
out  between  the  iatereete  of  one  special  locality  on  theoaa 
baud,  and  the  Interests  of  certain  indlvlduab  or  corponn 
holding  private  nRbta  on  the  other,  public  righCe,  sudt  Ui 
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*  Rep.  Saloiao  FlihorlM  Comm.,  p.  47. 
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those  repreaeatecl  by  local  Fishery  Boards  »nd  the  Boai'd  of 
Trade,  beinR  left  in  the  background.'  * 

Handicapped  by  these  conditions,  local  Fishery  Boards, 
and  any  person  or  body  of  persons  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, are  obliged,  in  considering  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion water  t<>  Iw  givtm  tlioni  by  tlin  Act,  to  itjiy  twlely 
on  the  0%'idence  accumulated  by  its  promoters,  who  are 
naturally  interested  in  ostimating  the  capacity  of  tb« 
gathoring  ground  in  the  nianner  most  favourable  to  their 
scheme.  There  is,  under  the  present  system,  no  enquiry 
into  the  collective  needs  of  the  varioun  waterslieds  from 
which  the  gi-eat  coriwrations  of  distant  towns  endeavour 
under  these  Acts  to  secure  a  water-supply  for  their  own 
needs;  and  the  Commissioners  point  nut  that  tlm  obvious 
necessity  for  providing  water  fur  these  enormous  popu- 
lations *ia  no  excuse  for  on  improvident  use  of  the 
natural  resources.  Such  improvidence  is  to  be  depre- 
cated on  behalf  of  populous  places  themselves,  beitause, 
H  matters  now  stand,  the  greater  foresight  or  energy,  or 
^kn  the  chance  success,  of  a  rival  may  shut  them  out  for 
^P^r  from  their  natural  source  of  supply. '  t 

The  confusion  of  the  scramble  for  water  is,  moreover, 
incrouited  by  the  want  of  connexion  between,  and  the 
inadequate  control  exorcisod  by,  the  various  Government 
departments  entruKted  with  the  Kuper\'ision  of  nnviga- 
gntion,  fisheries,  and  water-supply.  Canal  companies  and 
navigation  trustees  arc  under  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Fishery 

Kmrdfi  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ;  local 
thorities  supplying  water  aits  regulated  by  the  Ijocal 
Govemnieut  Board,  to  whom  they  furnish  full  accounts 
of  their  proceedings  and  financial  position  ;  while  Water 
Companies,  though  reglHtered  as  joint-stock  companies  at 
the  Board  of  Trade,  '  render  account  to  no  man.*  Thei-o 
«re  also  compouies  which  supply  water  without  any  par- 
liamentary powers,  laying  their  pipes  in  public  ways  'at 
their  peril,'  but  who  may,  if  they  please,  acquii-e  certain 
limited  powers  under  the  Gas  and  Water  Facilities  Act, 
If(70 ;  and  landowners  of  limited  interest  may  also  obtain 
Btatutory  powers  to  construct  waterworks  and  charge 
their  ostatett  with  the  necessary  exjionditure.  IK>jipite, 
or  owing  to,  this  abundance  of  authorities  for  the  pur- 
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tioD  Commission.  esi>efinlly  with  respect  to  the  »uiuiliilitf 
of  various  kinds  of  wutcr  for  driuking  aud  mauufactQite|  { 
purposee,'  bacteriology  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  and  ra^  i 
BHqiient  inveatigfttions  bavo  shown  that  land  trwitnwiitb 
not  ouiy.  as  was  tht^n  belitsved,  the  natural  but  is  abo  ti» 
boat  method  of  purifying  sewage.  But  though  with  proptr 
mtinagc^ment  land  can  purify  Miwa^e  for  a  practiciUi 
indefinite  period,  efTluente  ti'om  land  proceseen  of  *wof;r 
rtroatimmt  uro  not,  from  tho  baL-tfrioIotficjil  point  of  view, 
in  a  proper  condition  for  discharge  into  drinking-mur 
Rystems,  while'  storm  water'  and  'wtrout  washings'an 
biologically  impure.f  In  addition  to  xhls,  lunuy  aiawt 
have  conibiniKl  to  render  the  itcquimtion  of  land  tfutlahle 
for  filtration  farms  iucreaaiugly  difUcult. 

*  PopulatJou  bod  LucreuBud  and  haa  t«uded  to  become  ag^re^ataJ 
in  districts  where  l&nd  is  difficult  to  acquire  and,  iuoreovCT,b 
tuisuitable  in  cliaiacler  for  sew»K«  dlspuHnl.  I'opuladoii  W 
inoroascd.  too.  io  narrow  TalleyK<,  where  it  may  be  proettraDj 
impoeHible  to  rcssort  to  the  treatmout  of  »ewa}jB  on  lutnL  TV 
coiisuuipUou  of  water  per  head  of  this  population  has  lilEewlw 
iuL'i-easvd,  nud  the  iieo  of  water-eloecbt  has  become  unlrtml. 
Trmle  ban  groivn  larf;«ly;  and  with  itai  growth  tradc-rcfta*" 
hns  multiplied,  with  consoquoni  Borious  pollution  of  oar  waM^ 
com-ses.  Advani^iiiR  education  of  the  masses,  with  increased 
importation  of  foreign  foodstuffs  and  other  corrolatod  ciiena- 
Rtaaoen,  has  tended  to  depopulato  couutrj'  dUcricta.  US' 
diOiculty  of  obtaiuiuii:  wuter-^uppUea  for  large  comuuoit 
from  now  pollut««l  areaH  in  greater  than  ever  before.  All 
thcev  couditiuu»  have  contributed  seriously  to  alter  thii  vfi 
problem  of  Hcwa^  diB[>o9al.*  ^ 

Theee  changed  conditions  have  led  to  'not  unHucce^ful 
attompbt'  to  purify  B4<wage  by  artificial  proccnseii;  and 
comparison— baeteriulogically  as  well  as  chemically 
natural  and  artiBcial  or  bacteriii-bed  processes  of  sewj 
treatment  baa  shown  that,  while  cheraical  standards 
necessary  both  in  the  caao  of  drinking-water  and  ocm- 
driuking-wator  streams,  a  baclorial  is  of  nioi-o  importance 
than  a  chemical  standard  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and 
of  secondary  importance,  though  a  valuiible  adjunct, 

•  Cr.  «Ui  B«p.  Bivm  FoUatJoD  Cooim.,  pp.  Iil-ft3t. 

t  -lUi  Rvp..  vol,  Iv,  pt  t.  pp.  100.  100.  113. 

}  4Ui  Hep.,  vol.  ir.  Sewage  DIapoaal  Comai,  pt  m,  pp.  5.  U. 
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ThAF  and  the  Rhymney  are  so  foul  as  practically  to  ex- 
clude luiffratory  Maltnonid^  from  them.  Tfao  Dorweut, 
whoso  wnt«r  is  &aid  to  bo  •  perfectly  pure,"  is  rondorod 
totally  unfit  for  the  pa»Hageof  Kaltnon  by  the  dniinage  of 
Derby;  the  Tame,  comiug  from  Bimiiitgham  aud  Wolver- 
hampton, ia  roportod  aa  being  'a  perfect  sower  from  top 
to  bottom';  and  the  water  of  the  Aire  and  the  Don  i^ 
J^cribed  as  '  absolutely  black — as  black  as  ink :  you  can 
^Htti  with  it'  In  dealing  with  the  variouH  fomit*  of 
'dilution,  tho  Commissioners  draw  special  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  Spey,  '  a  river  excellently  suitable  for 
iaalmon,  and  otherwiiie  perfectly  pure,'  but  also  equally 
'suitable  on  account  of  its  purity  for  purposes  of  diHtilla- 
tion.  Tho  number  of  dit^tillortes  on  itA  hanks  has  consc- 
queully  iucrejiHed  from  eleven,  using  3270  bushelu  uf  malt 
per  week,  in  1850,  to  twenty-seven,  using  50,800  bushels, 
in  1900:  and  thene  works  now  di.s<-,btLrgo  into  it,  'without 
any  sufficient  attempt  to  mitigate  the  nuisance,  filth  of 
a  nature  and  amount  that  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with 
the  other  inUabitante  on  the  border  of  these  streams  in 
tfaa  exercise  of  their  legitimate  rights.'*  More  recent 
evidence  of  a  similar  character  might  bo  cited  from  the 
retuma  for  1905  of  the  local  fiaheiy  boards  t — which,  it 
may  be  noted,  have  neither  the  powers  nor  the  status 
requisite  for  dealing  with  such  cases — but  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  examine  that  with  respect  to  the  general 
increase  of  pollution  contained  in  tho  Report  of  the 
Sewage  Disposal  Commission. 

The  Commissioners,  who  stated  in  their  Interim  Re- 
port of  1901  that  'the  protection  of  our  rivers  is  a  matter 
of  such  grave  concern  as  to  demand  the  creation  of  a 
supreme  authority,'  and  in  tlmt  of  \903,  timt  they  were 
atruck  at  an  early  stage  of  their  inve-itigatioua  by  the 
fact  that  'the  pollution  of  rivers  goes  on  tmehecked  not- 
withstanding tho  fact  that  tho  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  has  be«u  on  the  statute-book  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century,' t  point  out  in  their  fourth  Report  tlmt  tho 
quostion  h&s  ent'Ored  on  a  new  phase.  Valuable  an  were 
tho  results  of  tho  exhaustive  enquiry  of  tho  Rivers  Pollu- 

■  Bep.  Sftlmon  Flsberies  Comm.  (1903),  p.  44. 

t  IK  pp-  44-40 ;  uidcf.  Anntml  Itvp.  Bo«n]  of  Asrteullun  And  Fl«herl«s, 
190A.  App.  1,  Mid  Bap,  pp.  XX,  xxJ. 
J  3rd  Bop.,  pp.  xxvl.  xxvIL 
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with  sabordinate  boarcLi  for  each  wateriibed,  charjceii 
with  the  duties  of  the  prevention  of  wasto  and  poQBtim 
of  WAter  and  tho  conservancy  of  fishery  interests.* 

To  many  this  Huheme  may  appear  too  coniprebeoi^ 
to  be  practicable.  The  apparent  discoimexion  betweca 
the  uses  of  water  and  the  facilities  now  enjoyed  in  mtu 
districts  for  obtaining  it  make  it  difficult  to  roftliso  thai 
tho  boundaries  of  a  watershed — which  ih  prinuiril/  Um 
natural  reservoir  for  all  the  places  within  it—aro  eotiiclj 
distinct  from  the  artificial  limite  of  adiutnistrutivo  '.•■ 
and  that,  owing  to  the  northward  contiuuatiun  oi 
great  central  watershed  of  Kngland,  rivers  draining  pof- 
tionH  of  Kngland,  like  the  Till,  may  flow  into  the  sea  m 
the  Scotch,  and  those  draining  parto  of  Scotland,  like  Uv 
Esk,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Border,  f  And  tbis  is* 
difference  to  the  physical  configuration  of  our  vaUf 
Nyntem  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  though  wutcr  ti 
practically  a  markotablo  commodity,  the  law  recogoia* 
no  property  in  it  apart  from  tho  land  it  covon.  To  a 
lawyer  a  watershed  merely  represents  a  coUectioo  of 
estates  in  laud,  the  value  of  which  ia  increased  or 
diminished  by  tho  fact  that  it  is  covered  with,  or  ooDtaiw 
a  certain  amount  of  water. 

Tho  only  portions  of  our  water-system  which  can  Iw 
de»^rilH!d  as  'public'  property  ore  rivers  which  are  boU 
tidal  and  na\'igable,  the  owuontliip  of  whoue  Xtcd  in  vetM 
in  the  Crown  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  find  in  whick 
the  public  poHseascts  the  rights  of  fishery  and  narigatioo; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  system  must  bo  rogardedt 
from  tho  point  of  view  of  the  engineer  and  scientist,  v 
private  property.  The  owner  of  the  ftoil  is  ontitlod  tn 
all  the  water  found  upon  it  flowing  in  a  defined  channW 
either  above  or  below  ground,  and — with  tho  oxccplioQ 
of  rivers  or  streams  diriding  his  property  from  tluit  oi 
other  riparian  ownerw,  the  ownership  of  urhieh  he  shaft* 
with  them — he  may  thorefoi'o  dispose  of  it  aa  and  to 
whom  ho  ])loasoH.  Though  he  haa  no  profwrty  in  per- 
colating water  haWng  no  de0ued  coume,  and  ts  tfaerefen 
liable  to  bo  deprived  of  it  through  land  drainage  or  tbe 
sinking  of  a  well  on  a  neighbouring  estuioi,  be  maj 
obviously  hare  on  his  on'n  cfitaie  large  quantities  oi 

•  Stdmoa  Flshcrli's  Comin.  Ro]).,  pp.  IL,  01,  63 ;  3rd  Bep.  SewBSC 
poml  CoiDin..  pp.  xxlr,  xxvU,  xsvill. 

t  •  Wfttcr  Supply,'  by  C.  £.  Il«  Raad,  p.  4»  jMMim. 
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vatcr  which  may  never  be  utilised  at  all.  Lastly,  canal 
tnd  water  companies  and  local  authorities  liave  acquired 
vatcr-rights  and  water-yiolding  land  which  places  tlieiu 
n  the  iKK^ition  of  largo  private  owuofs  iu  this  respect. 
ind,  in  common  with  other  private  owners,  have  n<?quirc(J 
iiviement-s  of  iliveraion  or  pollution  or  HUpport  which 
■till  further  restrict  the  public  use  of  water. 

The  importance,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  population, 
if  trentin}(  water>»upply  on  broad  lined  wan,  however, 
K>inted  out  so  lon^  ago  as  1869  by  the  Royal  Couiniission 
in  Wat<ir-Hupply,  which  rewimmondod  the  prohibition  of 
lio  appropriation  by  any  town  or  district  of  sources  of 
lapply  naturally  belonging  to  others  nearer  them ;  the  pro* 
rtsion  of  supply  for  all  the  plaeesi  along  any  conduit  hue 
lupplying  any  town  or  district  from  a  distance  ;  and  the 
ixtonsion  of  the  scope  of  provincial  water  Bills  to  as  T%*ido 
in  area  ns  practicable.  The  adoption  of  the  watershed 
irea  as  the  administrative  unit  for  water-supply,  which 
vaa  first  suggested  during  the  series  of  conferences  on 
;he  Kubjoet  held  by  tho  Society  of  Arts  some  ten  years 
ater.*  appears  to  be  a  natural  corollary  of  these  reeom- 
nendations  ;  and  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Conimis- 
lions  on  Hulmon  FtHhuries  and  Sewuge  Disposal  would 
provide  the  means  of  carrying  them  out. 

Am  the  question  of  the  provision  of  water-supply  for 
>iirposus  of  navigiition  did  not  lie  within  the  scoIK^  of 
>he  enquiries  of  either  of  the  Commissions,  it  was  hardly 
»  be  expected  that  their  scheme  should  include  it.  Since, 
lowever,  this  supply  is  derived  from  the  various  water- 
ihods  truvt-^rsud  by  canals  and  river  navigations,  tt  is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  authority  in  each  watershed 
ihoald  bo  empowered  to  exercise  some  control  over  canal 
iompanies  and  river  trustees  with  respect  to  the  amount 
►f  water  to  be  abstracted  from  it.  Wore  tlie  proposed 
^Aterslied  Boards  invested  with  this  duty  also,  tho  now 
leparlment  would  possess  all  the  powers  necessary  for 
larrying  out  a  system  of  water  conservancy  in  tiie  fullest 
lenao — the  scientitic  regulation  of  all  water  from  its  ili'st 
ifliv&l  aa  rain  to  its  disappearance  in  the  ocean,  t 

*  fiMlBtjr  ot  ArU  Joumiait.  vol.  27  (ISTt)),  pp.  ma,  715,  oncl  cf.  vol.  32 
t  Sm  ft  dcBnlttoa  by  Mr  Gastsa.  C.E^  Fioc  Brit.  Assoolntton  (1979), 
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Our  -water-system  may  be  resrai-dod  fur  pniotkal  ptf- 
poKeH  118  d  collection  of  wntorsheds  fed  by  a  coiutaotl}' 
v«rj-iiig  Jind  unequiilly  diKtributeil  rainfall.  If,  thsrefon^ 
tliH  M-ope  oE  tlie  proposed  deportnicut  were  oxtAoded  u 
ubore  suggested,  it  would  bo  a  primary  essentia]  tb&i 
a  BXirvf-.y  and  estimntG  of  the  water-supplies  a\*aflabl« 
throughout  the  kingdom  should,  as  suggested  by  tin 
Salmon  Fisheries  Commitwion,*  bo  mado  by  the  GoTwa- 
nieut  with  the  object  of  procuring  all  the  datA  neeewuj 
for  nseertaiuing  the  exact  capacity  of  each  watarabai 
and  deciding  nbuut  st^hemeH  for  itJi  further  titilisotioo. 
llio  stuiT  of  the  central  nuthority,  which  would,  m  «£• 
geated  by  the  Sewage  Disposal  Commiwion,  bo  a  dopon- 
nient  under  the  Local  Oovemiueut  Board,  t  would,  ii 
additiou  to  the  adniiniKtratiro  hnad,  compriBe  : 

(1)  An  ongiucer  and  assistants,  with  a  Hperiol  Icdov- 
ledgo  of  geology  and  water-supply,  charged  with  the  (inre 

'■«tf  collecting  and  digesting  for  use  all  the  faete  reqiiki'.i' 
for  the  Hcientific  treatment  of  our  water-8yst«m  ;  { 

(2)  A  bacteriologist  aud  a  chemist,  with  a  special  kooir- 
ledge  of  the  bacteriology  and  chemistry  of  sewage,  tnd* 
of!luont«,  and  water-supply,  who  should  be  provided  willi 
u  laboratory  for  experimonti* : 

(3)  A  staff  of  inspectors  for  carrying  out  iU  fiuporri«ry 
work  with  rewpcet  to  both  pollution  and  waste  of  water. 

lu  addition  to  this  supervisory  work,  the  eentn) 
authority  would  also  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  cbsm  of 
disputes  between  local  authonties  aud  manufactareiv 
with  regard  to  pollution — which  would,  in  the  Bmt  in- 
Btanco,  bo  dealt  with  by  the  WaterHhed  Ikiardu — and  fc*- 
tweeu  these  boards  and  manufacturers,  navigation  simI 
water  authorities,  and  private  individuals  with  redpeet 
to  waste.  Its  ofiicerK  would  therefore  be  i^mpowered  lo 
conduct  enquiries  and  call  witnesses;  to  enter  premtMS 
or  lauds  for  taking  samples  of  trade  cfTluents,  or  oxontin- 
ing  the  olTccts  of  pumping  operations,  or  teatiug  the 
water  of  sources  of  supply :  and  generally  to  do  all  sueh 
nets  as  are  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  dutios-S 

The  Watershed  Boards  would  be  constitubod  on  Lbe 


*  Rvp-.  I>P'  6>.  f^-  t  Rcp-  Sewage  IHspowJ  Conun^  p,  zxr. 

;  Proo.  Brit.  AiuueiftUOB  (16T8>,  xlvlil,  070. 

(  3rd  Ri>p.  Sou-iige  DIcpoMtl  Comni^  pp.  xxiv,  an. 
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znodel  of  tho  throo  River  Boards  or  joint  committtieH  oE 
couuty  councils  ostablished — uuder  provisioual  orders  of 
tho  IjOcjiI  Government  Board  under  the  Loral  Govorn- 
ment  Act,  1888— for  enforciug  the  proviaions  of  tho  Rivers 
Pollutioo  l'i*ovoution  Aet  in  the  wntersheds  of  tho  Morsoy, 
Irwell.  and  Ribhle,  and  the  river.4  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire;  and  they  would,  in  addition  to  their  existing 
powers,  bo  invested  with  analogoua  ones  for  chocking  the 
%vastu  and  abHtraetiun  of  water,  and  for  the  protei^tioa  of 
titiheries  and  navigation.' 

In  addition  to  tho  facilities  it  would  provide  for  tho 
treatment  of  our  water-syst«m  on  scientilic  principles, 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  \Vat«r  Department  offers 
tlie  beat  if  not  the  only  inean.H  of  restoring  order  in  tho 
administrative  chaos  which  has  resulted  from  the  manago- 
ment  of  water-supply  on  parochial  principles.  It  is  im- 
poeeible  to  effect  this  solely  by  means  of  amendments  to 
the  Public  Health  and  Salmon  Fisheries  Acts.  e.g.  com- 
pelling local  authorities  to  provide  sewers  constructed 
to  c-arr^'  trade  effluents  as  well  as  domestic  sowngc,  and 
empowering  them  to  borr«>w  money  for  the  purpose,  us 
boa  been  recomniended  by  the  Sewage  Disposal  Coiamia- 
tiion ;  or>  at)  advui-ated  by  the  Sulmon  l'''ishcrir(«  ('utnmi»- 
slon,  by  augmenting  the  funds  of  fishery  boards  and 
inveHting  them  with  additional  powers  for  rogidating 
sluices,  removing  obstructionH,  and  defending  Rshery  in- 
torcsta  during  the  promotion  of  water  Bills.  It  is  clearly 
pointed  out  by  both  Commissions  that  such  changes  of 
the  law, '  while  very  desii'able  j)^  *«.  ca"  he  of  little  use 
without  tilt!  creation  of  the  central  authority  for  its 
better  administration,  which  they  xmhesitatingly  recom- 
mend as  all-important.' t  This  reeommondation,  there* 
fore,  deserves  tho  mo.st  isenous  (ron.<;ideraliun  both  of  the 
Govei-nment  and  of  the  public  at  largo.  Tho  efficient 
roffulation  of  water-supply  is  a  truly  national  question. 

UnQtrnAirr  A.  Forbes. 


*  3nl  Bep.  SewAgo  Dbftobul  Comin..  |)|>.  xxv,  xxvl. 
'y\  lb.  pp.  xvtl,  xxi,  xxlv ;  Bep.  Salmon  Fl.ihcrlca  Comm..  pp.  IS,  OS,  S!l. 
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'A^wi^  (Docu?nfrntn  relating  to  tfw  MctUeval  HUtor^  «/ 
Athena).  Edited  by  Sp.  F.  LiimproH.  Athens:  Ucck, 
1000. 

2.  Britfe  mta  tier  Corrispondenza  Accinjuoli  in  iir 
Laurenziana  zu  Florenz..  By  Ferdinand  GrcgororfiB. 
Munich :  Strnub,  1890. 

3.  Nicolai  de  Maithono  liber  pereffrinatt'onia ad  loea tanda. 
In '  La  Re%aio  do  I'Oriont  Latin,'  vol.  Hi,  Paris :  Leroos, 
1895. 

4.  'SiifTjfxtta  T^  'Itrropiav  twi*  *A6t]vtUt»i*  {MentoriaU  of  Ihi 
History  of  the  Athmiann),  By  D<;mptrio8  Gr.  Kam- 
pouroglos.     Second  edition.     Athens:  Leoncs,  1801-01 

5.  'laropla  t&v  'AdijvaOjtu  {History  of  the  Athenitna\ 
By  D.  Gr.  Kampouroglos.     Athens:  Let^nes,  1S89-9S. 

6.  '\aropia  rav  W.$ijva>v  tttX  Tovp/coKpariat  {Hiatory  af 
Ath^a  under  the  Turks).  By  Th.  N.  Philodelpheiis. 
Athens:  Beck  und  Barth,  1902. 

7.  Mtt}fitut  'K\X»jrix^?  'loTo/jMi?  {Memorials  of  Greek IJislory). 
Edited  by  C.  N.  Silthas,     Pims  :  Mait^onneure.  I880-II0. 

8.  Nf'o?  'K\\tivopv^p.a)v  (Greek  Remembraticrr).  >'ow  wri«. 
VoIh.  i-m.  Edited  by  Sp.  P.  LAmpros.  Alhccs: 
S,akclIftrio3,  190I-I0O7. 

0.  youvellcs   Jiedtcrches   hiatoriquea    sur  la    prindi 
frtm^iae  de  Mor^e.     By  Biichon.    Two  vols.    Ptriil 
Imprimeurs  Unia,  1843. 

10.  Iai  politica  Oricntale  di  Alfonso  di  Aragona,    Bjr  F. 
Cerone.    In  '  Afchivio  Storico  per  lo  provincio  Napcl^ 
tane.'    Vols,  xxvii-xxvm.    Kaplee:  Prnsa,  1902-1803^ 
And  other  works. 

The  history  of  medieval  Athens  is  full  of  snrprlBcs.  k 
Burguudian  iioblemaM  i'enndinj:  a  dynasty  in  thci  anrlrnt 
homo  of  heroes  and  philosophers ;  a  roving  bund  uf 
mercenaries  from  the  westernmost  peninsula  of  Euri^ 
destroying  in  a  single  day  the  brilliant  French  civilia- 
tion  of  a  century  ;  a  Florentine  upst/irt,  armed  with  the 
modem  weapons  of  6uance,  receiving  the  lech's  of  the 
Akropolis  from  a  gallant  and  chivalrous  soldier  of  Spsin 
— such  are  the  tableaux  which  inaugurate  the  three 
epochfi   of  her  Prankish  annol?.     In  an  earlier  paper  in 
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Review  (January  1907)  wo  doalt  with  the  French 

the  CataUin  pertoda;  we  now  propose  to  trave  Che 

and  last  phtise  of  Latin  rule  over  the  mofit  famous 

Greek  c-ities. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1388,  Nerio  Acciajuoli  found 

leelf  master  of  '  the  Costlc  of  Setines,"  as  the  Franks 
called  the  Akropolis,  hin  first  care  waa  to  conRilinta  the 
Greeks,  who  formed  l>y  far  the  largest  jmrt  of  his  subjects, 
and  who  may  huvu  uidod  him  to  conquer  the  Athenian 
duchy.  For  the  first  time  Bince  the  day,  nearly  two 
centuries  before,  when  Akomiuatos  had  flc*d  from  his 
beloved  cathedral  to  exile  at  Keos,  a  Greek  Metropolitan 
of  Athens  was  allowed  to  reside  in  his  see,  not,  indeed,  on 
the  ancred  rock  itself,  but  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
Areopagos.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  remarkable  con* 
eeasion  was  prompted,  not  by  sentiment^  but  by  policy. 
thotig'h  the  poUcy  was  perhaps  mistaken.  The  Greek 
hierarchy  has  in  all  ages  been  di»tinf^iBhed  for  its 
political  phnracter;  and  the  presence  of  a  high  Greek 
ecclesiastic  at  Athens  at  once  provided  hi«  fcUow- 
countrymen  with  a  national  leader  against  the  rulers, 
whom  they  distrusted  as  foreigners  and  he  hoted  as 
schismatics.  He  was  ready  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
Torks  against  his  fcUow-ChrlBtlans.  Just  as  in  Macedonia 
to-day  a  Greek  bishop  abhors  the  followers  of  the 
Bulf^arian  Exarch  far  more  than  those  of  the  Prophet. 
Thus  early  bx  Florentine  Athens  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
the  Turkish  domination  ;  thuit,  in  the  wordn  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  '  the  Athenian  Church  seemed  to  have  recovered 
its  ancient  happiness  Huch  as  it  had  enjoyed  before  the 
barbarian  conquetit.'* 

Nor  was  it  the  Church  alone  which  profited  by  the 
chan^  of  dynasty.  Greek  for  the  first  time  became  the 
oOicial  language  of  the  Govemtnent ;  Xerio  and  his  ao- 
4ioinplished  daughter,  the  Countess  of  Cephalonia,  nned  it 
in  their  public  documents ;  the  Countess,  the  most  master- 
ful woman  of  the  Latin  Orient,  proudly  signed  herself,  iu 
the  cinnabar  ink  of  ByKiintium,  *  Empress  of  the  Romans  '; 
even  Florentines  settled  at  Athens  assumed  tlie  Greek 
tranitlatiun  of  their  surnames.  Thns,  a  branch  of  the 
famous  Medici  family  was  transplanted  to  Athens,  be- 
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came  completely  Uelleuised  under  the  name  of  lot 
mid  hiis  loft  behind  it  n  progeny  whicli  scarcely  conceal 
beneath  that  of  latrtSpoulos,  its  coanexiou  with  thi 
mcdiovol  ralors  of  Florence.  There  in  even  evidence  tlial 
the  'elderK'  of  the  Greek  couimunity  were  allowed  n 
share  in  the  municipal  government  of  Florentine,  no  Icatj 
than  in  that  of  Turkish,  Atbons. 

Hitherto  the  career  of  Nerio  AeciajuoU  had  been 
of  unbroken  success.  His  star  hnd  guide<i  him 
Florence  to  Akrocorinth,  and  from  Akrooortuth  to  tbe 
AkropoliH  ;  hia  two  daughters,  one  famed  as  the  mod 
beautiful,  the  other  as  the  most  talented  woman  of  ber 
time,  wcru  murriod  to  thu  cliicf  Greek  and  to  the  leading' 
Latin  potentate  of  Greece — to  Theodore  ralaiologoi^ 
DttKpot  of  Mistr4,  and  to  Carlo  Tocoo,  the  Neapolilttt 
noble  who  ruled  over  the  County  Palatine  of  Cephalonia. 
ThcHo  alliances  seemed  to  guard  him  aguioHt  every  fee 
He  was  now  dostinod,  however,  to  experience  one  of 
those  sudden  turns  of  fortune  which  were  peculi:!^'' 
charuricristic  of  Frankisli  Ore<5CO.  lie  wh«  dt-sinjn?  < ! 
rounding  off  his  dominions  by  the  aoquisition  of  thf 
castles  of  NaupUtt  and  Argos,  which  had  boon  appcndsge* 
of  the  French  Duchy  of  Athens,  hut  which,  duriDg  ihc 
Catalan  period,  had  remained  loyal  to  the  family  of 
Brionne  and  to  its  heirs,  the  house  of  Knghion.  In  13SS, 
Marie  d'Enghicn,  the  Lady  of  Argos,  left  a  yonng  «i^ 
helpless  widow,  had  transferred  her  Argive  estates 
Venice,  which  thus  began  its  long  domination  over 
ancient  kingdom  of  Agamemnon.  But,  before 
Venetian  commissioner  had  bad  time  to  take  possesnc 
Ncrio  hud  instigated  his  son-in-luw,  the  Despot  of  31i<t 
to  seize  At:goa  by  a  couj>  de  main.  For  this  act 
treachery  he  paid  doarly.  It  was  not  merely  tltat 
indignant  llepublic  broke  off  all  oomnicrclal  i^Istic 
between  her  colonies  and  Athens,  but  she  also  avt 
herself  of  the  ^'avarrese  Company,  which  was 
established  in  the  Morea,  as  the  fitting  iuntrument  of  I 
itjvonge.  The  Navarrese  commander  accordingly  inv 
Nerio  to  a  periioual  conference  on  the  question  of  Arp»^ 
and  the  shrewd  Florentine,  with  a  childlike  siraplicit] 
remarkable  in  one  who  had  lived  so  many  years  in  tiMi 
Levant,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  doliberutidy  plflc*ij 
himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies.    The  opportmuTj 
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fcoo  good  to  be  lost;   tbe  law  of  uations  waa  mer« 
»te-pa|>er  to  the  mon  of  NavBrro ;  Norio  wns  urr(wt<;il 
id  imprisoned  in  a'Peloponnesian  prison.    At  once  the 
rhole  Accinjuoli  clnn  sot  to  work  to  obtain  tbo  roleaso 
their    distinguished    rclutivd  ;    the     Archbiiihop     of 
loronce  implored    the   intervention   of   the    Pope ;    the 
lorentiDO  Govornmont  offered  the  most  liberal  terms 
Venice ;    a    mesjiage  wnn   despatched    to    Amndeo   of 
ivoy ;  most  efficacious   of  all,    the   aid   of  Genoa  wns 
ivoked  on  behalf  of  one  whose  daughter  wan  a  Genoese 
iti/^n.   Nerio  w(w  released  ;  but  bis  ransom  was  disastrous 
AthenN.     In    order  to  raise  the  requisite  amount,  ho 
tripped  the  sih-er  platee  off  the  doors  of  the  Parthenon 
id  seized  the  gold,  tdlrer,  and  precious  (ttones  which  tho 
ioty  of  many  generations  had  given  to  thot  venerable 
cathedral. 

Nerio  wjis  once  more  free,  but  he  was  not  long  allowed 
remain  undisturbed  in  his  palace  on  the  Akropolis. 
le  Si(^ilian  royal  family  now  revived  its  claims  to  the 
iiheniaii  duchy,  and  even  uominuted  a  phantom  vicar- 
general  i  "  and,  what  woa  far  more  serious,  the  Turks, 
under  tho  redoubtable  ETronoft  Beg,  descended  upon 
Attica.  The  overthrow  of  the  Servian  Empire  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Kossovo  had  now  removed  the  last  barrier 
between  Greece  and  her  future  mastem ;  and  BajazeU 
*  tbe  Thunderbolt,'  fell  upon  that  unprotected  land.  Tbe 
blow  struck  Norio's  neighbour,  the  Downgor  Countewi  of 
Saloua,  the  proud  dame  who  had  «o  scornfully  rejected 
hie  snit  nine  years  before.  Kcclesiaatical  treachery  and 
corruption  8eale<I  tbe  fate  of  that  ancient  fief  of  the 
Strom oncourts,  tho  I^eslaurs,  and  the  Fadriques,  amid 
tragic  surround ingn,  which  a  modem  Greek  drama  has 
endeavoured  to  depict.t  The  Dowager  Countess  had 
allowed  her  paramour,  a  priest,  to  govern  in  her  name ; 
and  this  petty  tyrant  had  abusetl  his  power  to  wring 
loney  from  the  shepherds  of  Pamassos  and  to  debauch 
\a  danvtels  of  Delphi  by  his  demoniacal  incantations  in 
"the  clu8i*ic  home  of  the  supernatural.  At  last  he  cast 
lis  eyes  on  tho  fair  daughter  and  full  money-bags  of  the 
rock  bishop ;   deprived  of  his  cbild  and  fearing  for  bis 


L&mpros,  'tnv^  <'  UocumenU ').  pp.  SOS,  3U-S7. 
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gold,  the  bishop  roused,  his  flock  against  the  monster  and 
bogged  the  Sultan  to  occupy  a  land  so  well  adnpted  for 
h'm  Majesty's  (avourito  piiittimes  of  hunting  and  ritUiq; 
as  is  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  PamaasoB.  Tho  Turks 
accepted  tho  invitfltion  ;  the  pricKt  shut  himself  up  in  tbo 
noble  castlo,  slew  tho  bishop's  ilaughter,  iiud  proparvJ  to 
flight.  But  there  was  treachery  among  the  f^arnBon ;  a 
ninu  of  Salona  miirdorctl  the  tynint  and  offered  his  boad 
to  the  Sultan ;  and  the  Dowager  Countoss  and  her 
daughter  in  vain  ondoavoured  to  nppoaso  tho  oonquenir 
with  giftH.  Bujazet  sent  the  young  Countess  to  his 
harem  ;  her  mother  he  handed  over  to  the  insulta  of  Ui^ 
Hildier}',  her  land  ho  assigned  to  one  of  bin  lieutonantt^^l 

Xerlo  feared  for  hi.H  own  dominionH,  whence  tbeGcnB 
Metropolitan  had  fled — so  it  was  allc^ged — to  the  Turkish 
camp,  and  had  promiflcd  tho  infidels  the  treasure  o( 
the  Athenian  Church  in  return  for  their  aid.  For  tha 
moment,  however,  the  offer  of  tribute  sared  tho  Atlteniaa 
duchy;  but  it.s  ruler  hastened  to  iinidoro  the  aid  of  tl» 
Pope  and  of  King  Lodislausof  J^'apLee  against  the  enemin 
of  Christendom,  and  at  the  same  time  Kought  formal 
recognition  of  liis  usurpation  from  that  monarch,  at 
whoso  prcdcccstfora'  court  the  fortunes  of  hia  family  had 
originated,  and  who  i^MIl  protxcnded  to  be  the  suzenia 
of  Achftia,  and  therefore  of  it«  theoretical  dependency, 
Athens.  Lndislaus,  nothing  loth,  in  1H94  rewarded  the 
flelf-Keeking  Fiorentine  for  having  recovered  the  Dodiy 
of  Athens  '  from  certjiin  of  His  MajcKty's  rivals,'  with  the 
title  of  duke,  with  remainder — as  Nerio  had  no  l^:itiniats 
sons — to  his  brother  Donate  and  the  latter's  heirs. 
Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajuoli,  another  brother,  wa§  to 
invest  the  new  Duke  with  a  golden  ring ;  and  it  wn« 
oxpi-c«aIy  provided  that  Athens  should  cense  to  bo  a 
vatj&al  state  of  Achaia,  but  should  thenceforth  own  oo 
overlord  save  the  King  of  Niiplcs.  Tho  news  that  oof 
of  their  clun  liml  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  Duke  cf 
Athens  filled  the  Acciajuoli  with  pride — such  wm  th» 
faseination  which  tho  name  of  that  city  oxGrci«?d  in 
Italy.  Boccaccio,  half  a  century  before,  had  familinriioi 
his  countrymen  with  a  title  which  WnJt<ir  of  Brieiiin\ 
the  tyrant  of  Florence,  had  borne  es  of  right,  and  wbiA 
as  applied  to  Nerio  Acciajuoli,  was  no  empty  flourish  U 
the  heralds'  college. 
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The  first  Florentine  Duke  of  Atheni*  did  not,  how- 
iver,  louff  survive  the  realisotioa  of  bJs  ambition.  On 
ptcmber  US  of  tho  aame  year  ho  dioil,  laden  with 
honourit,  the  typo  of  a  succesHfut  sUitesmnn.  But,  as  he 
lay  on  his  sick-bed  at  Corinth,  the  dying  nian  Meeras  to 
have  perceivctl  that  ho  had  founded  his  fortunes  on  tho 
,d.  Popo  and  King  might  giv©  him  honours  and 
>romiset( ;  tlioy  could  not  render  eiTectivu  aid  against  the 
Turks.  It  was  under  the  shadow  of  this  coming  danger 
that  Ncrio  drew  up  his  remarkable  will. 

Uis   (irHt  care  wixa  fur  the   Parthenon,  Our  Lady  of 
thens,  in  which  he  directed  that  his  body  should  be  laid 
rest.     Ho  ordoriMl  i(M  doors  to  Iw  foplattsl  with  silver, 
18  Stolen  ti*eai!ure5  to  be  brought  up  and  restored  to  it ; 
e   provided  that,   besides    the    twelve    canons    of    the 
ithedral,  thei*e  should  be  twenty  priests  to  say  masses 
r  tlio  ropos©  of  his  soul ;    and    ho  bequeathed    to    tho 
Athenian    minster,    for  their  support  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  \Xm  uoblo  fabric  the  city  of  Athens,  with  ita 
dcx>endencies,  and  nil   the   brood-mares  of  his  valuable 
stud.    Seldom  has  a  church  i-ccoived  such  a  remarkable 
>ndowmeut ;    the  Cathedral  of  Monaco,  built  out  of  the 
mings  of  a  gaming-table,  is  perhaps  the  closest  pai-allel 
the  Parthenon  maintained  by  the   profits  of  a  stud- 
Nerio  made  his  favourite  daughter,  tho  Countess 
Cepbalonia,  his  principal  heireiis  ;  to  her  he  bequeathed 
co-stles  of  Megara,  Sikyon.  and  Corinth,  while  to  his 
tural  son,  ^Vntonio,  ho  loft  the  government  of  Thebes, 
ivudia,  and   all    luiyond  it.      To   the  bastard's   mother, 
ria  Hendi,    daughter   of    the  ever-scr^Hceable   Greek 
lotary  who  had  been  »o  prominent  in  the  last  yctars  of 
0   Catalan   domination,  and  hud  retained  his  position 
uder  the  new  dynasty,  her  lover  granted  tho  fidl  frau- 
ae.  with  the  right  to  retain  all  her  property,  including, 
lerhaps,  the  spot  between  Athens  and  the  Pira>us  which 
till  preserves  the  name  of  her  family.    Finally,  he  recom- 
londed  his  land  to  the  care  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 
hich  he  be^ed  to  protect  his  heiress  and  to  carry  out 
Is  dispositions  for  the  beneBt  of  Our  Lady  of  Athens. 

Donato    Acciajuoli    made    no    claim    to    succeed    h  is 

ruther  in  the  Duchy  of  Athens.    He  wau  Gonfaloniere 

Florence  and  Senator  of  Rome  ;  and  he  preferred  those 

nfe  and  dignified  positions  in  Italy  to  the  glamour  of  a 
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ducnl  coronet  in  Oreeco,  in  «pito  of  tbe  natural  desire  of 
the  family  that  one  o£  their  oame  should  cohUdm  U 
tako  bis  title  from  Athens.*  But  it  was  obvious  that  a 
conflict  would  arise  between  the  sonH-tn-law  of  tbe  hit 
Buke,  for  Nerio  had  practically  disinherited  his  ekkr 
daughter  in  favour  of  her  younjcor  but  abler  sister.  Carto 
Toceo  of  Cepbalonia  at  once  deiuandod  the  places  be- 
queathed to  his  wife,  occupied  Megara  and  Corinth,  and 
iiupriMoncd  the  terrified  executors  in  bi«  island  till  tber 
had  Big:iied  a  document  Htating  that  be  had  ourri-  i 
the  torms  of  his  father-in-law's  will.  Theodore  i  .1  ■ 
}6qos,  wtio  contended  that  Corinth  had  always  bteii 
intended  to  ho  his  after  Nerio'n  death,  besieged  it  witbt 
lar^e  force,  till  Tocco,  calUng  in  a  atill  lai^r  TuridBb 
army,  di-ovo  bis  brothor-in-lHW  from  the  IsthiuuB-t 

Meanwhile,  the  Greeks  ot  Athenn  had  followed  {he 
same  fatal  policy  of  invoking  the  coninioa  enemy  ns 
arbiter  of  their  affairs.  It  waa  not  to  be  expected  thai 
the  Greek  nice,  which  liad  of  late  recovered  its  iiational 
conaciousuess,  and  which  had  ever  remained  deeply 
attached  to  it.4  religion,  would  quietly  acquiesce  in  Uid 
extraordinary  arrangement  by  which  the  city  of  Alhecu 
was  made  the  property  of  the  Catholic  catliedraL  Tbo 
professional  jealousy  and  the  (idiuin  thcoJoffinim  of  tbo 
two  great  ecclesiastics,  Makiit-ios.  tbe  Greek  MetropoUtAO. 
and  Ludovico  da  Prato,  the  l.atin  archbishop,  enveaonifld 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  Greek  divine  summoned 
Timourtash,  the  Turkish  commander,  to  rid  Alheu 
of  the  Jilioquc  clause;  and  his  strange  ally  (M.'cupi««l 
the  lower  town.  The  castle,  however,  was  bra  rely 
defended  by  Matteo  de  Montoua,  one  of  the  late  Duke** 
executors,  who  despatched  a  tii(;»s«ngL*r  in  hot  luwte  to 
tbe  Veaetiaa  colony  of  Negi-opoute,  offering  to  hand  over 
Athens  to  the  Republic  if  the  governor  would  promiH  in 
her  name  to  respect  the  ancient  franchises  and  customaof 
the  Athenians.  The  bailie  of  Negroponte  agreed.  Kahjoct 
to  the  approval  of  the  homo  Government,  and  sont  a 
force  which  dispersed  the  Turks,  and,  at  the  close  of  \3^, 
for  the  Krst  time  in  history,  hoisted  the  Hon -banner  of  tbe 
Evangelist  on  the  ancient  castle  of  Athena 

'  GrcROrovitu,  "Brlefr,*  pp.  300.  3ia 

t  -  NUxilAl  de  Msittiona  Ubor,'  In  '  Ko<nu-  4v  I'Oricnt  Latin.'  111.  «T. 
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The  BopubUc  deotdod,  after  muturc  ooudtderatiou,  to 
sept  the  oiFer  of  the  Athenian  commander.  No  senti- 
auCul  ar{{ument,  no  clnssiciil  memories,  weighed  with 
sbeml/  practical  statesmeu  of  the  higooos.  The 
mlic  Kiti^  of  Ar»gnn  had  waxed  entliu^^iiiHtic  over 
gloriee  of  the  AkropoUs ;  and  sixty  years  later  the 
itost  of  Turkish  StUtans  cuntemplutcd  his  conquest 
ith  adiiiirutiun.  Hut  the  Hole  nmson  which  dectdcnl  the 
[euiitinn  Government  to  annex  Athens  was  its  proximity 
the  Venetian  colonies,  and  the  consequent  danger 
tich  mi^ht  enMue  to  them  if  it  felt  into  Turkiith  or  other 
haudK.  Thus  Venice  took  over  the  Akropolis  in  1^105, 
not  because  it  wiut  u  jiricelusit  niouuineiit,  but  iH^cause  it 
was  a  Btrong  fortress;  she  saved  the  Athenianti,  not,  as 
Caasar  had  done,  for  the  sake  of  their  anceKtum,  bnt 
for  that  of  her  own  colonies, '  the  pupil  of  her  eye.'  From 
the  finuucirtl  point  of  view,  indeed,  Athens  could  not 
have  been  a  valuable  asset.  The  Venetian!*  confeaaed 
tlmt  they  did  not  know  what  its  revenues  and  expenses 
were';  and,  ptsudiii^  u  detuiU^d  ru|Kjrt  from  Lheir  ifovunior, 
tliey  ordered  that  only  eight  priests  should  serve  '  in  tlie 
Church  of  St  Mary  of  Athens' — an  act  of  economy  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  of  NeHci'H  famouM  brood-mareti  had 
boon  stolen  and  the  endowment  of  the  cathedral  con- 
aequently  dimiuiKhod.  Ou  such  accidentt>  did  the  uuuu> 
tcuanco  of  the  f  arthenou  depend  in  the  Middle  AgOB. 

We  are  fortunately  in  a  better  position  than  was  the 
Venetian  Goverumeni  to  judgu  of  the  coutcnipoi-ary  ataie 
of  Athens.  At  the  very  time  when  ita  fat«  was  under 
discu-tKion  an  Italian  notary  spent  two  days  in  that  city  ; 
and  liL*  diary  is  the  fli*at  account  which  any  traveller  has 
loft  us,  from  perK»nal  observation,  of  its  ccmdition  during 
the  Franfcish  period.'  *  The  city,"  he  says. '  which  nestles 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hilt,  contains  about  a  thousand 
heartliH*  but  not  a  single  inn,  ko  that,  like  the  archieo- 
logist  in  some  counti*y  towns  of  modern  Greece,  he  had 
to  8oek  the  hospitaUty  of  the  clergy.  He  describes  *  the 
great  hall '  of  the  castle  (the  Propylaiii),  with  iUt  thirteen 
coluums,  and  tells  how  the  churchwardens  personally 
conducted  him  over  '  the  Church  of  8t  Mary,'  which  had 


*  Tb«  «ai-ll«r  foiutacnUi- century  li»v«Uer,  LndoU  tor  Sncbeui  wlio 
kKMilions  Alheoa,  did  Dot  aotu&llj  vbU  lU 
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sixty  colamns  without  and  eigbly  within.  Od  Obb  of  Uu 
lutter  he  waa  ahown  the  cross  made  by  Diouyaioft  tike 
Areopagite  at  the  moment  of  the  carthqanke  wfaid 
attended  our  Lord's  passion ;  four  others,  which  fw- 
roundml  the  high  altar,  wore  of  jasper  and  supported  t 
dome,  while  the  doorH  came — so  he  was  told — from  Tkjj. 
The  pious  Capuan  was  then  taken  to  see  tbo  relicii  of  tho 
Athenian  cathedral — tho  figure  of  tho  Virgin  painted  by 
St  Luke,  the  head  of  St  Macarius,  a  bone  of  St.  I>«Dy»  of 
Frauce,  au  arm  of  St  Justin,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gosi>^L- 
WTitten  by  tho  hand  of  St  Elena — relica  which  tho  wilr 
of  Kinj;  Pedro  IV  of  Ai-agon  had  id  vain  begged  the  luc 
Catalan  archbishop  to  send  her  fifteen  yeara  before," 

He  HHW,  too,  iu  a  rlcft  u£   the  wal],  the  light  whidi 
never  fails,  and  outside,  beyond  the  castle  ramparts 
two   pillars    of  the   chorogic  monament  of   ThrasyU 
between  which    there  utied    to  be  *  a  certain  idol*  In 
iron-bound    niche,  gifted    with    the    strange    power  of 
drowning  hostile  shijM  ae  soon  as  thoy  appeared  on  tbii 
horizon — an  allusion  to  the  story  of  tbo  Gorgon's  head, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  we  find  in  later  mediovnl 
Account-i  of  Athena.    In  the  city  below  he  nottcetl  nunibc: 
of  fallen  columns  and  fragments  of  marble ;  be  nil 
to  the  Stadion ;  and  ho  visited  the  '  houso  of  Hadrian,'  ni 
tho  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  was  popuhirly  called.     Hb 
completed   his  round   by  a  pilgrimage  to   the   so-calird 
*  Study  of  Arietotte,  whence   scholars    drank    to   obtoi 
wisdom' — the  aqueduct,  whoso  marble  bcamit,  comnj 
rating  tlie  completion  of  Hadnnn'n  work  by   AntoniniK' 
Pitis,   were  then  to  be  seen  at  the  foot  of   Lykabctt 
and,  after  serving  in  Turkiiih  times  ns  the  lintel  of  th 
Bonlwunirttra  gate,  now  lie,  half  buried  by  vegotatioD,  in 
tho  palace  garden.     But  tho  fear  of  tho  prowling  Turk* 
and  tho  feud  between  Norio'tt  two  sans-tn-law  rendered 
travelling  in  Attica  difficult:  the  notary  traversed 
iNicred  "Wtty  iu  four  of  his  life,  and  was  not  sorry  to  fi: 
himself  in  the  oastle  of  Corinth,  though  the  hooMw  In 
that  city  were  few  and  mean,  and  the  total  population 
did  not  exceed  fifty  fnniiUes. 

Tho  V«*neti«n   Government   next   arranged   for  tlw 
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future  administration  of  its  now  colony.  The  governor 
of  Athens  was  styled  -podeath  and  captain,  and  wa*! 
appointed  for  the  iieual  term  of  two  years  at  an 
annual  salary  of  TOf..  oat  of  which  bo  had  to  keep  a 
notary,  an  a^Histant,  four  sorvuntH,  two  grooins.  and  foui* 
horse-t.  Four  months  elapsed  before  a  noble  was  found 
ambitious  of  residing  in  Athens  on  these  tonus,  and  of 
facing  the  diffioult  situation  there,  Attica  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  to  ask  hJH  Government  for  a  loan ;  the 
Turkish  corsairs  infested  the  coast ;  the  Greek  Metro- 
politan, though  now  under  lock  and  key  at  Venice,  still 
found  m«au)4  of  c-oinuiuuicatiug  with  hi.t  former  allies. 
Turkish  writers  even  boast — and  a  recently  publishe<I 
docmuent  confirms  their  statement — that  their  army 
captured  '  the  city  of  the  sages '  in  1307 ;  and  an  Athenian 
dirge  rupresent'ed  Athene  mourning  the  eniilavement  of 
the  husbandmen  of  her  suburb  of  Sepolla,  who  yeiA  no 
longer  bo  able  to  till  the  fields  of  Patctiia. 

The  Turkish  invaderfl  came  and  wont ;  but  another 
and  more  ob«tinate  enemy  ever  wat4.-hod  the  little 
Venetian  garrison  ou  the  Akropolis.  The  boNtard  An< 
tonio  Acciajuoli  fretted  within  the  wnlbt  of  htw  Thelwin 
domain,  and  was  resolved  to  conquer  Athens,  as  his 
father  liiid  done  before  liini.  In  vain  did  Venice,  nlurmeil 
by  the  reports  of  her  sticc^ssive  governors,  raise  the 
numb<;rH  of  the  garrison  to  fifty-six  men  ;  in  vain  did  she 
order  money  to  bo  spent  on  the  defences  of  the  castle  ;  iu 
vain  did  she  attempt  to  pacify  the  discontented  Athe- 
nians, who  naturally  pi'efeiTcd  the  rule  of  an  Acciajuoli 
who  was  half  a  Greek  to  that  of  a  Venetian  noble.  By 
the  middle  of  140^  Autonio  was  maater  of  the  lower  city; 
it  seemed  that,  unless  relief  came  at  once,  he  would  plant 
hiM  banner  on  the  Akropolis.  The  Senate,  at  this  news, 
ordered  the  bailie  of  Negroponte  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  body  of  the  bold  bastard,  alive  or  dead,  tu  lay  Thebes 
in  ashes,  and  to  save  the  castle  of  Athens.  That  obedient 
oificial  sot  out  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men  Ut  execute 
the  second  of  these  iujunctions,  only  to  fall  into  an  am- 
buah  which  his  cunning  enemy  had  laid  in  the  pass  of 
Anophoritca.  Venice,  now  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her 
most  valuable  colony  far  more  than  for  that  of  Athens, 
hastily  sent  commissioners  to  make  peiice.  But  Antonio 
calmly  continued  the  siege  of  the  Akropolis,  till  at  last. 
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BeveDteen  monthe  after  bia  firat  appoaroDco  before 
city,  when  tb«  garrison  had  eaten  the  last  borse,  and  bad' 
been  reduced  to  devour  tho  plants  which  grew  on  llie 
castle  rock.  iU  gullnut  defenders,  V'ittur!  and  Mootuna, 
surrondored  with  the  honours  of  war.  Tbe  half-caste 
adventurer  had  beaten  tho  great  Republic. 

Venice  attempted  to  recover  by  diplomatTy  what  tbe 
had  luab  by  armn.  She  posaeased  in  I'ietro  Zeno,  the 
baroQ  of  Andros,  u  diplomatist  of  unrivalled  oxporionoi 
in  the  tortuous  poiiiiL-u  of  tbe  Levant.  Both  be  and 
Antonio  were  well  aware  tha,t  the  fate  of  Athens  de- 
ponded  upon  the  Sultan ;  and  to  hta  Court  they  both 
repaired,  amied  with  those  pecuniary  arguments  which 
have  uHUHlly  proved  convincing  to  Turkish  ministank  . 
Tbe  diplomatic  duet  was  lengthy ;  but  at  last  tbe  Viuifiltii  J 
gained  one  of  those  paper  victories  bo  dear  to  ambu^ 
Hadure  and  su  wurlhlettK  to  practical  wen.  Tbe  Solum 
promised  to  see  that  .\thens  was  restored  to  the  lie- 
public,  but  ho  took  no  stcpa  to  perform  bits  promise; 
while  Antonio,  backed  by  the  AccJajuoU  inSuenee  is 
Italy,  by  the  Pope  and  tlie  King  of  Naples,  held  h» 
ground.  Veuico  wutoly  resigned  hersolf  to  [ho  loss  of  a 
colony  which  it  would  have  been  oxponsive  to  recorer. 
To  save  appearances,  Antonio  wiiH  uidueed  to  becoiRi! 
her  vassal  for  '  the  land,  castle,  and  place  of  Atbeus,  ia 
modern  timott  culled  Sythiuos,'*  sending  every  year,  ia 
token  of  bis  homage,  a  silk  paUm7n  from  tbe  Tbehan 
manufactories  to  tbe  church  of  St  Mark — a  condition 
which  ho  vfoti  nnwt  remiss  in  fulfilling. 

The  reign  of  Antonio  Acciajuob — the  longest  in  tb' 
biHtory  of  Athens  save  that  of  the  present  King  of  tbs 
Hellenes — wjis  it  i>oriod  of   prosperity  and  e^rapiratlw 
tran([ULllity  for  that  city.     While  all  around  biui  pnnc»- 
palitiee  and  powers  wore  shaken   to  their  foundatiooi 
while   that   ancient   warden  of   the  northern   Mairii 
Athena,  tbe  Marquisate  of  Boudonit-sa,  was  swept  awai 
for  over ;  while  Turkidh  armies  invaded  tho  Morco,  ud 
annexed  tbe  jVlbauiau  capital  to  the  Sultun'et  empirt: 
while  the  principality  of  Achaia  disappeared  from  tin 
map  in  the  throes  of  a  lui-dy  Gitiek  revivel,  the  stato*- 
manlike  ruler  of  Athens  ekilfoliy  guided  the  policy  of  hii 
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duchy.  At  times  oveu  his  exponcuced  diplomacy  failed 
to  avert  the  horrors  of  a  Turkish  raid;  ou  one  occasion 
he  was  forced  to  join,  as  »  Turkish  vassal,  in  an  invaaiou 
of  the  Morea.  But,  ao  a  rule,  the  dreaded  MusttulmaiiH 
spCLred  this  half -Oriental,  who  was  a  past-master  iu  the 
art  of  managing  the  Sultau*8  ministers.  From  the  former 
mastora  of  Athena,  the  Catalans  and  the  Venetians,  he 
hod  nothing  to  fear.  Once,  indeed,  he  received  news  that 
Alfonso  V  uf  Aragon,  who  never  forgot  to  sign  himself 
*  Duke  of  Athens  and  Neopatraa,'  intended  to  put  one  of 
his  Cntnlan  8ubjects  into  poxsession  of  thoso  duchies. 
But  Venice  rHaasured  hiui  with  the  shrewd  remark  that 
tho  Cutahms  UHunlly  miulo  much  ado  about  nothing.     Un 

Kr  part  tho  lieptibllc  was  friendly  to  the  man  who  had 
pplanted  her.  She  gave  Antonio  permim^iou,  in  caso  of 
uger.  to  send  the  valuable  Acciajuol!  stud — for.  like  his 
father,  ho  wtts  a  good  judge  of  honju-tiosh — to  the  island 
of  Euba>a ;  and  she  ordered  her  bailie  to  *  observe  tho 
ancient  commercial  treaties  between  the  duchy  and  the 
island,  whirli  ho  would  find  in  the  chancery  of  Negro* 
ponte.'  But  when  he  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
navy,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  fruitful  island  of  JEgina, 
then  the  property  of  the  Catjilan  family  of  Caopeua,  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Venice,  he  met  with  a  severo 
rebuff.  To  the  Florentine  Duke  of  Athena  ^gina,  as  a 
Venetian  colony,  might  well  seem,  as  it  had  seemed  to 
Arisitotle,  tho  'oyomoro  of  the  Pir»us.* 

With  his  family's  old  home,  Florence,  Antonio  main- 
tained the  closest  relations.  In  1422  a  Florentine  am- 
baseador  arrived  in  Athens  with  instructions  to  confer 
tho  freedom  of  the  great  Tuscan  Commonwealth  ui>im 
tho  Duke  ;  to  inform  him  that  Flortmwe,  ha-iHng  now,  by 
tho  destruction  of  Pisa  and  the  purchase  of  Leghorn, 
become  a  maritime  power,  intended  to  embark  in  the 
Levant  trade  ;  and  to  a!<k  him,  tb<-*rcfore,  for  the  bonefit 
of  the  most- favoured-nation  clause.  Antunio  gladly  made 
all  Florentine  ships  free  of  his  harbours,  and  reduced  tho 
u»ual  ctutuniN'dues  in  favour  of  all  Florentine  mei-chant« 
throughout  his  dominions.  Vi»itor»  from  Tuw-nny,  when 
they  landed  at  Riva  d'Ostia,  on  the  tiulf  of  Corinth,  must, 
indeed,  have  felt  themselves  in  the  land  of  a  friendly 
prince,  though  his  Court  on  the  AkriipuHt*  prnsented  a 
cnriuus  mixture  of  the  Greek   and   the  Florentine  ele- 
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meDtd.  Half  a  Gro«k  himself,  Antonio  chose  both  bis 
wives  from  that  race — the  first  tho  beautiful  dnnjtbtrrof 
a  Greek  priest,  to  whom  he  had  lost  his  heart  in  tli« 
mazes  of  a  weddlng-danco  at  Thebes;  the  second  &d 
heirees  of  the  groat  Messeninn  family  of  Heluaoiuii. 
whose  bees  and  bells  are  Bot  the  least  pictureeqae  e^ 
cutcheoD  m  the  heraldry  of  medieval  Greece.  As  bo 
had  no  cliiUlron,  numbers  of  the  Acciajuoli  clan  came  to 
AthenA  with  an  eye  to  the  ducal  ooronoti  which  had  con- 
ferred such  lustre  upon  the  steel-workerM  and  bankcm  of 
Breecia  and  Floronco.  One  couHin  settled  down  at  the 
caatle  of  SykaminoD,  near  Oropos,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospital,  and  served  bis  kiu»nuin  u 
nn  ambaKMiidor ;  another  became  bishop  of  Cephaloniii, 
the  island  of  tliat  great  lady,  the  Countess  FiAiicesos, 
whom  Froii*Rftrt  describes  as  a  medieval  Penelope,  wlic«s* 
maids  of  liouour  mude  silken  coverings  so  iine  that  thcni^ 
was  none  like  them,  and  whose  splendid  bospitalit 
delighted  the  French  nobles  on  their  way  home  from 
Turkish  prison  after  the  battle  of  NikopoliK.  Two  ot 
Acciajuoli  were  archbishops  of  Thebes;  and  towards  thfi 
close  of  Antonio's  long  reign  a  second  generation  of  tlw 
family  bad  gron-n  up  In  Greece.  With  such  Domes  as 
Aociajiiuli,  Medici,  Pitti,  and  Mac-hiavelli  at  the  AthecuAD 
Court,  Attica  had,  indeed,  become  a,  Florentlno  colony. 

Antottio  and  his  Florentine  relatives  must  bare  lod  *:) 
merry  life  in  their  delectable  duchy.     In  the  family  eD^J 
rcapondencc  we  find  allu!«ions  to  hawking  and  partridjcl 
shooting ;  and  the  ducal  stable  provided  good  mounu  for  I 
the  young  Italians  who  scoured  the  plains  of  Attics  Mil 
Bceotia  in  quefitof  game.     The  cultured  Florentines  veit 
delighted  with  Athens   and  the  Akropolis.      *Yoa  hatt 
never  seen,'  wrote  Niccol6    MachiavoUi   to   one  of  hi* 
cousins,  '  a  fairer  land  nor  yet  a  fairer  fortress  than  tbii' ' 
It  wos  there,  in  the  venerable  Propylaja,  that  .Vninnio 
had  fixed  his  ducal  residence.    No  groat  altoratiuns  wov . 
reqtiired  to  convert  the  clasaio  work  of  MneaikMd  tst* 
a  Florentine  palace.    All  that  the  Acciajuoli  se«m  to  lun* 
done  was  to  cut  the  two  veattibulcs  in  two  so  as  to  iDsto-J 
four  rooms,  to   fill  up   the  spaces  between   the 
with  walls-^removed  so  recently  as   1835 — iind  to 
a  second    storey,   the   joist-socketa    of    which  ore 
visible,   to    both   that    building    and    the    E^oalrotiiAii'' 
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tv'hich  either  tlien,  or  iii  the  Turkish  times,  watt  crowned 
with  buttlcmonte. 

To  tfao  Florentine  dukcri  is  also  usually  ascribed  tho 
constnicttou  of  the  squiire  '  Fmiikish  tower,'  which  stood 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Xike  Apteroa  till  it  was  pulled 
down  lu  187-1  by  uno  of  thutw  acts  of  podaniic  barbarism 
which  considers  one  period  of  history  alone  worthy  of 
study,  inxtend  of  rej^nrdiiiR  every  historical  monumout  as 
a  precious  laudiimrk  in  the  evolution  of  a  nation.  We 
cau  well  believe  that  the  Florentine  watchman  from  the 
projectiDfir  turret  daily  swept  sea  and  land  in  all  direc- 
tions, save  whore  the  maeaive  liathedral  of  Our  Lady 
ubut  out  part  of  Ilymettos  from  his  view ;  and  nt  night 
the  beacon-fire  kiudlod  on  the  summit  warned  Akro- 
corinth  of  tho  approach  of  Ttirkish  hor»omcn  or  rakish- 
looking  galleys.  Nor  did  tho  Italians  limit  their  acti\-ity 
OS  builders  to  the  ca8tle-crag  alone.  Ghalkokond^les 
expressly  says  that  Antonio's  lon^  and  peaceful  admin- 
istration enabled  him  to  beaatify  the  city.  There  ia 
evidence  that  the  dukes  possessed  a  beautiful  villa  at  the 
spring  of  Kalirrhoo,  and  that  close  by  tiiey  were  wont 
to  pray  in  tho  church  of  St  Mary's-ou-the-rock,  once  a 
temple  of  TriptoicmoB,  More  than  two  centuries  later 
a  French  ambassador  heard  moss  in  this  church ;  and 
one  of  his  compauioiis  found  tho  lion  rampant  and  tho 
three  lilies  of  Uio  Florentine  bankcm,  which  visitors  t^ 
tho  famous  Certosa  knew  so  well,  still  guarding— om*- 
piciuni  melioria  (cri."— the  entrance  of  the  Turkish  bazaar.* 

Of  literary  culture  there  are  some  few  traces  in 
Florentine  Athens.  It  was  in  Antonio's  reign  that 
Atliens  gave  birth  to  her  lost  historian,  Lauuiko»t  Cholko- 
kond^les,  the  Herodotos  of  medieval  Greece,  who  told 
the  «ter>-  of  the  now  Persian  invasion,  and  to  his  brother 
Dcmdtrios,  who  did  so  much  to  diffuse  Greek  Icumiug  in 
Italy.  Another  of  Antonio's  subjects  is  knoi^-n  t«  scholars 
aa  a  copyist  of  manuscripts  at  8ioaa:  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  two  Italian  Courts  of  Athens  and  Joanninn  wei-e 
rog&rded  m  places  whei'O  professional  men  might  find 
openings.  A  young  Italian  writes  from  Axezzo  to  ask 
if  either  Antonio  Acciajuoli  or  Carlo  Tocco  could  giva 
him  a  chair  of  jurisprudence,  logic,  medicine,  or  natural 
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or  moral  pUilosophj-.*  UiiforUioat«ly.  we  are  not  told 
whether  the  modest  request  of  this  universal  goutus  WM 
granted  or  not. 

ThuB,  for  a  long  period,  the  Athenian  dnchy  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity,  broken  only  by  a  torriblo  visitntic 
of  the  plague  and  further  diminished  by  emigration- 
that  Bcourge  of  modern  Greece.    But  the  inodom 
have  not  the  twin  inntitutionH,  serfdom  and  nlavery,  on 
which   medieval   society  rested.      Even  the    entightaacd 
Countess  of  Cephalonia  presented  a  young  fomole  bUv« 
to  one  of  her  oousius,  with  full  power  to  cell  or  utheru-i^ 
dispose  of  her  as  he  pleased.    Antonio  did  all  in  his  power 
to  retain   the   useful   Albanians,  who  hud   entered  his 
dominiunB  in  large  numbers  after  the  capture  of  the 
Despotat  of  Kpiros  by  Carlo  Tooco  in   141A.  and  Uitt* 
rendered  a  servioe  to  Attica,  tho  results  of  which  are 
felt  to  this  pretient  hour.     It  is  to  the  'n'ise  policy  of  txs^ 
last  Aragonese  and  her  second  Florentine  duke  that  tlaj 
Albanian  colonisiition  is  due  which  has  given  'the  thiD^ 
soil'  of  Attica  numbers  of  sturdy  cultivators,  who  sTill 
speak  Albanian  as  well  as  Greek,  and  stiU  preserve  ia 
such  village  names  as  Spata,   Liosia,   and  Liopct^i,  llie    i 
memoi-y  of    the   proud  Albanian  chieftains  of   Epircs. 
Greek   influenco,  too,  grew    steadily  under    a   dynuty 
which  was  now  half  neHenised.    The  notary  and  duui- 
cellor  of  the  city  continued  to  be  a  Greek ;  and  a  Qredt 
arohon  was,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Frankish  con^v 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  Athenian  poHtics-t 

When  one  momtng  in  14^1,  after  a  reign  of  thl 
two  years,  Antonio's  attendants  found  him  dead  in  Im 
bed,  a  Greek  as  well  as  an  Italian  party  disputed  Ott 
suoceesion.      The  Italian  candidate,  young  Norio,  ed 
son  of  Franco  Acciajuoli,  baron  of  Sykaminon,  whom ' 
late  Duke  had  adopted  ns  his  heir,  occupied  the  city.    Bo6 
the  Duchess  Maria  Melissene  and  her  kinsman,  Ct 
kondyles.  father  of  the  historian  and  the  leading  msai 
Athene,  hold  the  castle.    Well  aware,  however,  that  Uiij 
Sultan  was  the  real  master  of  the  situation,  the  Graakj 
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;hon  sefc  out  for  the  Turkish  Court  to  obtain  Murad  ITs 
;nt  to  tbia  act  of  usurpation.    Tho  Sultan  HComfuUy 

ejected  tho  bribes  of  tho  Athenian  diplomatist,  threw 

into    priaon,    and    sent    hU    redoubtable    captain, 

>urakhan,   to  occupy   Thebes.     Even    then    the   Greek 

tuchess  did  not  abandon  nil  hope  of  Hocuring  AthonH 
tho  national  cause.  Throuj^h  the  historian  Phrantz^s 
Khc  made  an  arrangement  with  Constantiue  Palaiologos, 
the  future  Empei-or,  then  one  of  tho  DMitot.-*  of  thoMorea, 
and  the  foromoet  champion  of  Hellenism,  that  he  should 
become  Duke  of  Athens,  and  that  she  should  receive  com- 
pensation near  her  old  home  in  the  Peloponnese.  This 
Bchemo  would  have  united  nearly  all  Greece  under  the 
Imperial  family :  but  it  was  doomed  to  failure,  There 
trus  a  section  of  Greeks  at  Athens  hostile  to  Chalkokon- 
(l;^les — for  party  spirit  hast  ulwayo  rhaniclc-riwid  Greek 
public  life— and  thii  section  joined  the  Florentine  party, 
decoyed  the  Duchess  out  of  the  AkropoLis,  and  proclaimed 
Nerio  II.  The  marriage  of  the  new  Duke  with  the  Dow* 
Oigfit  DuchcsM '  and  tho  banishment  of  tbc  family  of 
Chalkokondyles  secured  the  internal  peace  of  the  dia- 
traetod  eity  ;  and  the  Sultan  was  well  content  to  allow  a 
Florentine  princeling  to  retain  the  phantom  of  power  so 
long  as  he  paid  his  tribute  with  regularity. 

Tho  weak  ^lnd  elTeminato  Nerio  II  was  exactly  suited 
for  the  part  of  a  Turkish  puppet-  But,  like  many  feeble 
rulers,  the  *  lord  of  Athens  and  Thebes  *  seems  to  have 
made  himself  unpopular  by  hi.s  arrogance;  and  t%  few 
years  after  his  accession  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne  by 
an  intrigue  of  his  brother,  Antonio  II.  He  then  retired 
to  Flornnce,  the  home  of  his  family,  where  he  had  pro- 
perty, to  play  the  part  of  a  prince  in  exile,  if  exile  it 
could  be  called.  There  he  must  have  been  living  at  tho 
time  of  the  famous  Council,  an  echo  of  whose  decisions 
we  hear  in  distant  Athens,  wherea  Greek  priest,  of  rather 
more  learning  than  niont  of  his  cloth,  wrote  to  the  (Ecu- 
menical Patriarch  on  the  proper  form  of  public  prayer 
for  tho  Pope-  A  bnilio — so  wo  le-aru  from  one  of  his 
letters  t — wa*(  then  administering  the  duchy,  for  Antonio 
had  died  in  1441 ;  his  infant  son,  Fianco,  was  absent  at 

*  SdUiiM.  MnuMia  'CAAqnniK  'Itropittt  (* U<-iuorta.lii  of  Greek   Kiobary't, 
t  K/ot  'exxv^/iriptn'  {'Gnek  Kerne mliranoer  '>.  new  series,  1,  liA. 
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tho  Turkish  Coui't ;  and  his  enbjects  had  recalled  tbair 
formor  lord  to  tho  iVkropoUs.  There  ho  waa  seen,  three 
yearn  Latxir,  by  tlie  timt  antiquary  who  ever  set  foot  m 
FrankiBh  Athens,  Cyriacus  of  Anconn,  the  Pansnnina  of 
mcdiovul  Greece. 

That  extraordinary  man,  like  Sohlieuianii,  a  merchnol 
by  profession  bat  an  archsBologist  by  inclination,  had 
iilroady  onco  vi-iitixl  Athenw.  In  1-130  ho  had  stayed 
there  for  a  fortnight  as  the  gneet  of  a  certain  AntoneUi 
Balduini ;  but  on  that  oecaaion  ho  was  too  much  occupiMl 
copying  in^ripiionH  to  seek  an  audience  of  the  Duke. 
He,  too,  like  the  Capuan  notary,  went  to  see  '  Aristotle'* 
Study  ■;  ho  describes  tho 'house'  or  *  palace  of  Had rinn*; 
he  alludes  to  the  statue  of  tho  Gorgon  on  the  south  of 
the  AkropoliH.  Hut  of  contompnrnry  Ath<.-ii8,  apart  from 
the  monuments,  he  tells  us  little  beyond  the  facts  that  it 
possessed  four  (rates  and  that  it  had  '  now  walls ' — A  Rtat»- 
ment  corroborated  by  that  of  another  traveller  thirty 
yenm  later,  which  might  indicate  the  so-called  wall  of 
Valerian  as  tho  work  of  tho  Acciajuoli.*  Of  the  inhaU- 
tants  he  Kayn  nothing ;  a^  living  Greeks,  they  had  for  him 
uo  interest :  was  he  not  an  arcfaieologint  ? 

In  February  1-144  the  worthy  Cyriucus  revisited  Ath«w; 
and  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  tho  Duke's  eottdo 
and  namesake,  be  went  to  pay  his  rospects  to  '  NpHo 
Acciajuoli  of  Florence,  then  prince  of  Athena,'  whom  be 
•found  on  tho  Akropolis,  the  lofty  enstio  of  the  dtr.t 
Again,  however,  the  arcba»olagicuI  overpowered  the 
human  interest ;  and  he  hastened  away  from  the  dtttl 
presence  to  inspect  tho  Propylaia  and  tho  Partbenoo- 
His  original  drawing  of  the  wettt  front  of  the  Intur 
building  has  been  preserved  in  a  manuscript,  whkh 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Bake  of  Hamilton,  butisBO*' 
in  the  Berlin  Musonni,  and  is  tho  earliest  known  pictorlil 
reproduction  of  that  Hplcndid  templc4    Other  Atbeniao 

*  The  nnnnyniniin  Irnvoller  (t  Dainenloo  at  nreocln)  rtl\o  doMxf bc»  Alb* 
about  14(K)  npi-jiks  of  thr  city  na  '  ulltmAiucotc  munit*.'  ('  MIUellUDCate 
K.  dcntaclie^n  Airh.  Iiisiltuts.' xxIt,  71). 

t  TcNUvttf,  '  Relatione  01  alcun)  \lKtgi  tatU  tn  .  .  .  ToauLOA,*  t.  OH,  W 
ThlH  letUr.  iIiklMl  *  KyrlAct'O  d'us.  ir  KiU.  Ap..'  Ax»>  tlm  fi^^u-  of  Ui*  mtmi 
vkit.  bncnuND  Mnrdt  S9  teM  on  a  Sundaj-  la  1444.  xnit  »>•  know  ft«n  aaBtf 
leU«r,  written  tvcforv  Juno  1444.  that  CyrtMnis  lore  Ciiallf  la  for  CbI6«,  «lMi 
lliu  lett*r  ahout  Athens  was  wrillen,  on  'v  KaL  Watt.'  o(  tliat  fe«r. 
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ceUhos  may  he  seen   in  the  Barborini   manuscript  of 

L46&,  iiuw  at  the  Vntiran,  whtrh  contniriK  thn  diiigriLniii  of 

in  V.«tillo:  aud  it  Mcems  that  the  eminent  architect,  who 

ik  the  explanatory  text  almost  verbatim  from  the  noto- 

ioka  of  Cyriiicus,  also  copied  the  hitter's  drawings. 

The  travels  of  the  antiquary  of  Ancona  in  Greece 
amontjtrate  an  interesting  fact,  which  has  too  often 
3en  ignored,  that  the  Latin  rulers  of  the  Levant  wore 
>mctime6  men  of  culture  and  taste.  CrusinoSommaripa, 
le  baron  of  Paros  took  a  pride  in  showiiidj  hi«  visitor 
ime  marble  statues  which  he  had  had  excavated,  and 
lowed  him  to  i>end  »  marble  head  and  leg  to  his  friend 
Huatiiiiani-Bnnwi,  of  Chio3,  a  connoisseur  of  art  who 
>mpo8ed  Italian  versos  in  his '  Homeric '  villa.  So  deeply 
was  Cyriaeus  moved  by  CniRino's  culture  and  kindness 
that  he  too  burst  out  into  an  Italian  poem,  of  which 
happily  only  utic  lino  has  been  published.  Doriuo  Gatt-a- 
lusio,  the  Genoe>ie  lord  of  Lesboti,  aided  him  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  that  island ;  the  Venetian  governor  of 
Tenos  escorted  him  in  his  state-galley  to  inspect  the 
antiquitioH  of  Delos  ;  and  Carlo  Tocco  11,  whom  he  quaintly 
describes  as  '  King  of  the  Epirot«,'  gave  him  every  fiLcility 
for  visiting  tho  ruins  of  Dodona,  and  was  graeiouHly 
pleased  to  cast  his  royal  eye  over  the  manuscript  account 
of  tho  antiquary's  journey."  Another  of  the  Tocchi  is 
known  to  have  employed  a  Greek  priest  to  copy  for  him 
the  workH  of  Origen  and  ('hrysoatom  ;  ami  in  tho  remot-e 
Pclopoimcsiaii  town  of  Kalavryta  Cyriacus  met  a  kindred 
eoul,  who  po:^sessed  a  largo  library  from  which  he  lent 
the  wandering  archwologist  a  copy  of  Herodotos.  Thus, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  Greece  was  by  no 
means  so  devoid  of  culture  as  has  sometimes  been  too 
hastily  assumed.  It  is  clear,  on  tho  contrary,  that  her 
Fraukish  princes  were  by  no  means  indiOfcreut  to  their 
Hurroundingii,  and  that  tho  more  enlightened  of  her  own 
sous  were  conscious  of  her  great  past. 

Tho  very  year  of  the  antiquary's  second  visit  to  Athens 
witnessed  the  lost  attempt  of  a  patriotic  and  ambitious 
Greek  to  recover  all  Greece  for  his  race.  The  future 
Emperor  Constantino  was  now  Despot  of  MistrA,  the 
medieval  Sparta ;  and  he  thought  that  the  moment  had 
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si  last  come  for  roDowing  the  plim  for  the  annoxutloa  of 
the  Athenian,  duchy  which  hod  failed  nine  yeans  b«ffof«. 
The  Turktt,  hiird  pressed  by  tbo  nungiiriati»  and  Pole*, 
tiefeiited  by  'the  white  knight  of  Wallnchia'  at  Nish. 
defied  by  Skiindrrhng-  in  the  mountains  of  Albauift,  and 
tlireutened  by  lb©  nii|>efirano(!  of  n  Venetian  tieot  in  ihe 
.ICgean,  could  no  longer  protect  their  creature  at  Athen: 
Ere  long  the  hist  Consluntino  entered  the  gatos  of  The 
and  forced  Xerio  II  to  pay  bim  tributo.  The  Court 
Naplas  hoard  that  ho  had  actaally  occupied  Athena:  and 
Alfonso  V  of  Aragon,  who  Iiad  never  forgotten  that  ho 
was  still  titular  Duke  of  Athens  and  Xeopatraa,  wrote  at 
once  to  Constantino  demanding  ihe  restitnlion  of  the 
two  duchies  to  himaelf,  and  sent  tlie  Marquess  of  (icmce 
to  receive  them  from  the  conqueror's  bands.  Scaroelj'. 
however,  had  the  letter  been  despatched  when  the  fotnl 
news  of  the  gi-eat  Turkish  victory  at  Varna  reached  the 
writer.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gernce'ti  mission,  for 
all  recof^nised  thai  the  fate  of  Athens  now  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  victorious  Sultan.  To  Mnrad  II  the 
shadowy  claims  of  the  bouse  of  Arag'on  and  th«  efforti 
of  the  house  of  Polnioti'igos  were  alike  indifl'ereut. 

JJerio's  attitude  at  this  crisis  waa  pitiful  in  the  oxt«mft 
The  Turks  punished  him  for  having  given  way  to  Ci^i 
stantine.  Coustautine  again  thnjatcucd  him  for  in? 
obsequiousncHs  in  promising  to  renew  his  tribute  te  the 
Turks.  But  the  SuUan,  true  to  the  traditional  Turkish 
policy  of  supporting  the  weaker  of  two  rival  ChriMian 
national! tie;*,  forced  the  Greek  Dmipot  to  evacuate  tbt 
Florentine  duchy.  Nerio  had  the  petty  satisfacti^r  ■^' 
aceomimnyiug  his  lord  and  master  to  the  Isthmus  an  i 
witnessing  the  capture  of  the  famous  Six-milo  Rampnn. 
in  which  the  Greeks  had  vamly  trusted,  by  the  Serrian 
janissurios.  Five  years  later,  in  H 51,  a  Venetian  despatrfi 
gives  us  a  Inst  and  characteristic  glimpse  of  tbo  wretched 
Xerio,  when  the  Venetian  envoy  to  the  new  Sultiia 
Mohammed  11,  is  instruct'ed  to  ask  that  potentate  if  bo 
will  compel  hU  vassal,  *tho  lord  of  Sithines  and  Stirc*.' 
to  settle  the  jwcuniary  claims  of  two  Venut  ians.* 

Nerio*9  death  was  followed  by  one  of  those  tragcdin' 
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which  tlio  women  of  Krankish  Greece  were  so  often 
rotagonists,  aud  of  which  a  modem  dranmtiab  mift^ht 
roll  ftvoil  himself.  After  the  death  of  hia  first  wife, 
ferio  TI  hnd  married  a  passionate  Venetian  beanty, 
liarn  Zor?.!,  or  Giorgio,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
kron  of  KaryatOH,  or  Costel  Kosso,  In  tlie  Houth  of 
ibcea,  who  Bprann  from  the  former  Marquftsfies  of 
>udonitiia.  The  Duchess  Chiara  bore  htm  a  son,  Fran- 
ssco,  who  WHS  iinfortimiitply  still  a  minor  at  the  time  of 
is  fathers  death.  The  child's  mother  possessed  herself 
the  regenry  and  persuaded  the  Porte,  by  the  usual 
lethods,  to  Hanction  her  uKurpation.  Soon  afterwards, 
lowcvcr,  there  vinited  Athens  on  some  commercial  errand 
young  Venetian  uoble,  Bartolommco  Contarini,  whoso 
ither  had  been  governor  of  the  Venetian  colony  of 
TaupUu.  The  Durhess  fell  in  love  with  her  charming 
riftitor,  and  bade  him  aspire  to  her  hand  and  land.  Con- 
rini  replied  that  alas !  he  had  left  a  wife  behind  him  in 
palace  on  the  lagoons.  To  the  I^dy  of  the  AkrojjoHs, 
ifigure  whomighthavestepped  from  a  playof  /Eschylus, 
16  Venetian  wifo  wua  no  obMtaelo.  It  was  the  age  of 
i?at  crimes.  Contiirini  realised  that  Atheni«  was  worth 
murder,  poi^Miued  his  spouse,  and  returned  to  enjoy  the 
einbract-ii  and  the  nuthnrity  of  the  Duchess. 

Hvt  the  Athenians  soon  grew  tired  of  thia  Venetian 
>iuinatiou.  They  complained  to  Mohammed  11;  the 
great  Sultun  detiiuiided  explanations  ;  and  Contarini  wan 
forced  to  appear  with  his  8t«pson.  whose  guardian  he 
pretended  to  bo,  at  tho  Turkish  Court.  There  ho  found 
a  dangerous  rival  in  the  person  of  Franco  AceiajuoH,  only 
_Bon  of  the  late  Duke  Anthony  11  and  cousin  of  Francesco, 
special  favourite  of  Mohammed  and  a  willing  candidate 
>r  tho  Athenian  throne.  When  the  Hultan  heard  the 
_  po  story  of  Chiara's  passion,  he  ordered  the  dei>asition 
of  both  herself  atu\  her  husband,  and  bade  the  Atheniann 
act!Cpt  Franco  as  their  lord.  Young  Francesco  whs  never 
bcanl  of  again.  But  tho  tragedy  waa  not  yet  over.  Franco 
had  no  sooner  assumed  tho  government  of  Athens  than 
hv  ordered  the  arrest  of  his  aunt  Chiara,  threw  her  into 
the  dungeons  of  Megara,  and  there  had  bor  mysteriously 
murdered.  A  picturesque  legend  current  three  eenturiea 
later  at  Athens  ruuke»j  Franco  throttle  her  with  his  own 
bands  as  ohe  knelt  invoking  the  aid  of  tho  Virgin,  and 
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then  out  off  her  bead  witii  his  swoi*d ;  *  ao  dMp  w» 
the  impression  which  hor  fate  made  upon  Uie  popular 
imagiuatiou. 

The  legend  tells  us  how  her  husband. '  iho  Admind.' 
had  come  -nith  mfiny  Mhipa  to  the  Pirceus  to  rescue  hor,  bat 
arrived  too  lat«.     IJiiablu  to  suvo,  bo  rewolveil  to  a»eii^ 
her,  and  laid  the  grim  facts  before  the  Sultan.     Moliam- 
med  II,  iridignaut  at  Ihu  conduct  of  his  proUgf,  but  not 
sorry,  perhaps,  of  a  pretext  for  destToj-ing  tl»e  remnaot* 
<if  Frankish  rule  at  Athens,  ordered  Omar,  son  of  Tonra- 
khan,  the  governor  of  Thessaly,  to   march  again»t  thr 
city.      The   lower  town   oft'crcd    no    resistance,   for   iu 
modem  walls  hat)  but  a  narrow  <;iruumferenoe,  and  ttt 
population  and  resources  were  scanty.     Nature  herself 
seemed  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.    On  May  29,  the 
third  anniversary  of  the   capture  of  ConstJintinopIo,  a 
comet  appeared  iu  the  sky  ;  a  dii-e  famine    foUuwed.  w_ 
that  the  people  were  reduced  to  vat  roots  aud  grass. 
Juno  -I,  M&O,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turic«.f 
But  the  Aki\>polia,  which  was  reput«d  impregnable,  kPBj' 
held  out.     In  vain  the  Constable  of  Athens  and  eomo  of 
the  citizens  offered  the  castle  to  Venice  through  one  of 
the   Zorzi  family ;   the  Kopublic  ordered   the   hallie  of 
Nogroponte  to  keop  the  offer  open,  hut  took,  no  steps  W 
save  the  most  £amous  fortress  iu  Christendom ;  tu  vjiui 
he  Kummonod  one  Liitin  prince  after  another  to  his  si<L 
From    the  presence  of    an  Athenian  ambassador  st  Iho 
Neapolitan    Coui't  {  we    may    infer    that   Alfonso  A    wl 
Arugon,  the  titular  '  Unke  of  Athens,'  was  among  their 
number.    The  pcipal  fleet,  which  was  despatched  to  ih« 
/Egeun,  did    not  even  put  into  the  Pirasua.     Meauwhik 
Omar,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  seduce  the  gan-ison  from 
its  allegiance,  reminded  Franco  that  eounor  or  later  h* 
must  rostoTO  Athens  to  the  Stdt^m  who  gave  it.    'Nov. 
thei-eCbre,'  added  the  Turkish  commander,  'if  tiiou  wilt 


*  Kiimpot'irnKltM,  Mnr^7a  t'McmoriAU').  ill,  l-l].  The  Iceeud  pUcoUM 
aoenc  In  n  still  mora  ramuitlc  spot  thiui  Mogani— live  mxmoMtxj  at  IkfiliBl 
tll«  mauaalcum  oC  the  Fronoh  dukes. 

t  jL  umtemporary  nou  In  M9.,  Ko.  103  o(  Uic  LiiurslcaU  saetioo  of  ite 
Nntionul  LiljnLr>-  nt  Atlivos.  flxu»  tha  cUt«  m  '  Mny  4,  USD,  Frld«f  ' :  bat  a 
thftl  }roiir  Jiiiip  4,  not  Blay  4,  was  on  n  Frldnj',  which  »%tc«t  with  Ui»  i^ 
or  Jujio  UM  glren  1^  Pbnintx^  the  •ChioulKHi  breve,'  the  'HltUM 
PittrUrcbloA,'  nnd  UnddA. 

S  *  Archlvkt  Storico  pvr  W  proviaoic  Nupolttlftoe,'  xxt-lll,  803. 
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Burrender  Uio  AkropoUs,  His  Majesty  oflfew  the©  the 
liind  of  BoBOtia,  with  tho  city  of  Thebes,  and  will  hUow 
thee  to  tftke  away  the  wealth  of  the  AkropoUs  and  thine 
Dtra  property.*  Franco  only  waited  till  Mohjimmod  had 
coniinned  the  offer  of  his  subordinated  and  then  quitted 
the  ca^tlu  of  Athous,  with  his  wife  and  his  three  houb,  for 
ever.  At  the  uanm  time  the  last  Catholic  archbishop, 
Nicolo  Protimo  of  Eubtua,loft  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady. 
It  was  not  till  1875  that  a  Latin  prolate  again  resided  at 
Athens. 

The  great  SuJtau,  so  his  Greek  biographer,  Krit6boulos, 
tolls  us,  waH  filled  with  a  desire  to  see  the  city  of  the 
philosophers.  Mohnmracd  knew  Greek,  and  had  heard 
and  read  much  about  tlie  wi»dum  and  marvellous  works  of 
the  ancient  Atheuians  ;  we  may  surmise  that  Cyriaciu  of 
Ancona  had  told  him  of  the  Atheuiuu  monuments  when 
bo  WOH  employed  as  reader  to  his  Majesty  during  the 
Hiege  of  Conntantinople.'  This  strange  '  Philhellene' — 
for  so  Krit«^boulo»t  audaciously  describes  the  conqueror  of 
Hellas — lonRed  to  visit  the  places  where  tho  heroes  and 
sages  of  elaHsic  Athens  had  walked  and  talked,  and  at  tho 
same  time  to  examine,  with  a  Hta teaman's  eye,  the  position 
of  the  city  and  the  condition  of  its  harbours.  In  tho 
autumn  of  1158,  on  his  return  from  puuishinp  the  (ireek 
Despots  of  thoMorea,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  achieving 
his  wish.  When  ho  arrived  at  the  gates  (if  we  may 
believe  a  much  later  tnulition  t),  the  Abbot  of  Ivnisariane, 
the  momwttery  which  still  nestles  in  one  of  the  folds  of 
Hymettos,  handed  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  story,  for  the  Greek  Metro- 
poiitau,  Isidore,  had  fled  to  the  Venetian  island  of  Teuos ; 
and  the  abbot  may  therefore  have  been  the  most  im- 
portanc  Greek  dignitary  left  at  Athens.  The  Sultan 
devoted  four  days  to  visiting  his  uew  possession,  '  of  all 
tho  cities  in  his  Empire  the  dearest  t<»  him,'  as  the 
Athenian  Chulkokondyles  proudly  Bays.  But  of  all  thot 
ho  sow  he  admired  most  the  Akropolis,  whose  ancient  and 
recent  huihiings  ho  examined  '  ^vith  tho  eyes  of  a  scholar, 
a  Philhellene,  and  a  griMit  mivereigu.'  Ijiko  Pedro  IV  of 
Anigon  before  him,  he  was  proud  to  possess  such  a  jewel, 


"  De  Rossi,  ■  Ia»criptlone!<  Christiana  UrbU  ItoBUs.'  II,  1.  Sit. 
t  Spon,  'Voyage,'  U,  !55,  172. 
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and  in  his  enthusiasm  he  exclaimed,  *  How  much,  indeed, 
do  we  not  ou-o  to  Omar,  the  son  of  Tourakhan  ! ' 

The  conquered  Athenlnns  wore  once  again  saved  by 
their  ancestors.  Like  his  Homan  prutotype.  Mohiun- 
mcil  II  treat«d  them  humanely,  granted  all  their  peti- 
tions,  and  gave  them  many  and  various  privUoKea.  So 
late  08  the  Heventh  century  there  wero  AthentaDc 
who  could  show  patents  of  fiscal  exemption,  incued  to 
their  forebears  by  the  couquoror.  If,  however,  the  Onck 
clergj'  had  hoped  that  the  great  cathedral  would  b* 
restored  to  the  Ortliwiox  chvirch,  thoy  wore  dinapiiuinl.^ 
The  Parthenon,  by  a  third  transfonnation,  was  convertwl 
into  a  mosque;  nnd  soon,  from  thn  ta]>crin^  niin&rM 
which  roBO  above  it.  the  muezzin  summoned  the  faithful 
to  the  Tsmaidi,  or  'houso  of  prayer.'  A  like  fate  befell 
the  church  which  had  served  as  the  Orthodox  cathedral 
during;  the  Prankish  domination,  but  which  rec^tived,  in 
honour  of  the  Sultan's  visit,  the  name  of  Fefhijfh  Jamini 
or  '  Mosque  of  the  Conqueror,'  and  which  still  prvBerrw. 
amid  tho  squalid  surrounding  of  the  military  bakery, 
the  traces  of  its  former  purpose. 

The  anonymous  t»'atiHe  on  'The Theatres  and  Schoob 
of  Athens,'  which  was  probably  composed  by  some  Greek 
at  this  moment,  perhaps  to  serve  aa  a  guide-book  for  the 
di8tingui«hed  visitor,  gives  us  a  last  glimpse  of  Franldsh 
Athens.  Tho  chorugic  monument  of  Lynikrates  wm 
still  known  as  '  the  lantern  of  DemoHthenes' ;  tho  Tower 
of  tho  VVindu  was  supposed  to  be '  the  School  of  Sokrat<e«': 
the  ffa^^^  of  AthcnA  Archoyotis  was  transfornit-d  in  emu- 
mon  parlance  into  'the  palace  of  Tbemu^ttiUes ' ;  th» 
Odolou  of  Perikles  was  catted  'the  School  of  Aristo- 
phanes'; and  that  of  Horodc^  Atticus  was  divided  into 
'the  palaces  of  Kleonides  and  Miltiades.'  The  spots 
where  once  had  stood  tho  houses  of  Thucydides,  SoUm. 
and  Alkmaion  were  well  known  to  the  omniscient  loesl 
aniiquary,  who  unhesitatingly  (converts  tho  Temple  of 
Wingless  Victory  into  'a  small  school  of  mustcUne, 
foundod  by  Pythagoras." 

On  the  ilfth  day  aftar  his  arrival  tbo  heir  of  tliiw 
great  men  left  Athens  for  Thebes,  the  abodo  of  hi* 
vassal  Franco,  who  must  have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relitrf 
when  his  terrible  visitor,  after  a  minuto  examination  of 
Bceotia,  set  out  for  Macedonia.    For  two  years  longer  Iv 
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lanaged  to  retain  his  Theban  douuDiona,  from  tvbtch 
la  received  a  revenue  as  large  ae  that  which  be  had 
)rmerly  enjoyed,  till,  iu  1460.  Mohammed,  after  finally 
lotitroying  the  two  Greek  principulitiee  of  the  Mor«H, 
revisited  Athens.  There  the  Sultan  heard  a  rumour  that 
some  AtheniauB  had  conspired  to  restore  their  Florentine 
lord.  This  dtjcidud  Fruncu'n  fate.  At  the  moment  hn 
was  servtnKi  aa  the  man  of  the  Turk,  with  a  regiment  of 
Boeotian  cavalry  in  Mohnminod's  camp.  His  suzerain 
ordered  him  to  join  in  au  attack  which  he  meditated 
upon  the  surviving:  fragments  of  the  ancient  county  of 
Copbatonia,  the  domitin  of  the  Tocchi.  Franco  shrank 
from  fighting  agalnat  faia  fellow-countryman;  and  a  curi- 
ous letter  has  recently  been  published  •  in  which,  for  this 
Tcry  reason,  he  offered  his  ser\*ico8  as  a  condottiere  to 
Francasco  Sfonca  of  Milan  fur  the  sum  of  10,000  du»itH  a 
year.  But  he  was  forced  to  obey ;  he  did  his  pitiable 
task,  tind  repaired  to  tlio  headquarters  of  Zuj^an  Pitshii, 
the  governor  of  the  Morea.  unconscious  that  the  latter 
had  orders  to  kill  liim.  The  I'ttslm  invited  him  to  hLs 
t«nt,  where  he  detained  him  in  conversation  till  night- 
fall :  but,  ae  the  unsuspecting  Frank  was  on  his  way  bock 
to  his  own  pitvilion,  tlie  guvemor'ti  guurdn  Kt^izied  and 
strangled  him.  Such  was  the  sorry  end  of  the  lost '  Ixird 
of  Thcbea'  Mohammed  annexed  all  Boxitia,  and  thua 
obliterated  the  Imtt  trace  of  the  Duchy  of  Athens. 

Franco's  three  sons  were  enrolled  in  the  corps  of 
janissaries,  whore  one  of  them  showed  military  luid 
udminttttrative  ability  of  so  high  au  order  as  to  win  tho 
favour  of  bis  sovereign.  Their  mother,  a  Greek  of  noblo 
lineage  and  famed  for  her  beauty,  became  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  tragedy  which  convulsed  alike  Court  and 
Church.  Amoirontscs,  the  former  minister  and  betrayer 
of  the  Greek  Einpiio  of  Trebizond.  fell  desperately  In  love 
with  the  fair  widow,  to  whom  he  uddreHSod  impassioned 
vcmos,  and  swore,  though  he  was  already  married,  to 
wed  her  or  die.  Tho  (Ecumenical  Patriarcli  forbade  the 
bunns,  and  lost  his  board  and  h'm  olHco  rather  limn  yield 
to  the  Sultan.  But  swift  retribution  fell  upon  the  bigu- 
mist,  for  ho  dropped  down  dead,  n  dice-l>ox  in  his  hand. 
Though   the  Acciajuoli  dynasty  had  thus  fallen  for 
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aver,  members  of  that  gfetit  family  still  remained  in 
GroRco.  An  Acciujuoli  wua  made  civil  gOTamor  of  the 
old  Venetian  colony  of  Korone,  in  Meaaenio,  when  the 
Spaniards  conquered  it  from  tho  Turks  in  ir>32.  When 
thoy  abandoned  it,  ho  wub  captiin;d  by  piruf««  but  »!V«i' 
tualiy  ransomed,  only  to  die  iu  poverty  at  Naples,  where 
his  raoe  had  first  risen  to  eminence.  At  tbn  bef^toniDg 
of  the  last  century  the  French  traveller.  Poutjueville,  ma 
Hhown  nt  Athtins  a  donktiy-drivor  nitmed  Neri,  in  whoM 
veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  Florentine  Dukos;  and  Uw 
modem  historian  of  Christian  Athens.  Neroutaoa,  used 
to  contend  that  bi»  family  was  dc-^wunded  from  "Scraao 
l*itti,  lord  of  Sykaminon  and  uncle  of  tho  last  Duke  of 
Athens.  In  Fltirtsnce  the  family  becjimo  extinct  only  so 
recently  as  1834;  and  the  Cortoiia  and  tho  Lung-'  Amo 
Acciajuoli  atill  preserve  its  momor>'  there.  In  n  Floren- 
tine gallery  are  two  coloured  portniits  of  tho  Dnkos  rf 
Athens,  which  would  seem  to  bo  tliose  of  Nerio  T  and  tbi> 
t>astai*d  Antonio  I.  In  that  cnno  the  Florentine  Dnkesi 
Athens  are  the  only  Frankisb  rulers  of  Groeco,  eatt 
the  Palatine  Counts  of  Cepfaalonia,  whoso  likenew 
been  preserved  to  posterity." 

Thus  ended  the  strange  oonnexiou  between  Flomce 
and  Athens.  A  titular  Duke  of  Athens  had  become 
tyrant  of  the  Florentines,  a  Florentine  merchant  bad 
become  Duke  of  Athens ;  but  the  age  when  French  and 
Italian  advonturors  could  find  an  El  Dorado  on  the  poetic 
soil  of  Greece  was  over.  The  dull  uniformity  of  TnrkiA 
rule  spread  over  tho  hmd,  save  where  the  Dukes  at  dw 
Archipelago  and  the  Venetian  colonics  still  remained  thi> 
solo  guardijtns  of  western  culture,  the  only  rays  of  light 
iu  the  once  brilliant  Latin  Orient. 

TViij.iAM  Mnj.Bn. 


*  The  portinitH  of  tin-  mIx  FluriMUno  I>iikcn  of  Alhen.i  in  Fnnellr*  '  Al 
AttlcB*  aiv  unfortunately   Imfunniirjr.    On  the  olhw  butd,  Uw  fijCBi* ' 
Joabus  III  oue  ot  the  (resc««s  bl  G«nikl  in  LakonJa  seema  to  be  Intcadtd  u 
portray  one  of  die  Fr&iiklali  baroiis  ot  tli&t  cuitle. 
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Christian  Myfifici»m.  (Bampton  Lectures.)  By  W.  R. 
Inga     I/>ndon  :  MeUiuon,  1800. 

Shitfies  of  English  Mygticg,  (St  Margaret's  Lectures, 
IHOa.)    By  W.  R.  Inpo.     London  :  Murray,  1908. 

The  Myths  of  Plato.  By  J.  A.  Stewart.  I#oadon : 
Mncmillan.  1005. 

Platonism  in  English^ Poetry  of  the  lO/A  and  \7Ut  cen- 
turies. By  J.  S.  Hnrrison.  Xew  York ;  The  Columbia 
University  Press,  190S. 

5.  Cosmic  Consciousness.  By  R.  H.  Bucko.  PbnfLdolpMa : 
Inncs.  1905. 

6.  2Vi€  Knotcledffe  of  God,  and  tta  Historical  Devetopntent 
(Gifford  Locfcuros,  1004-5.)  By  H.  M.  GwatUin.  Two 
voIh.     Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  1900. 

It  18  just  fifty  years  since  Charlca  Kinguloy  wrote: 
'  Mysttinsm  is  n  fomi  of  thought  now  all  but  extinct  in 
England.  There  are  probably  not  ten  thorough  mystics 
among  all  our  millions.'  Kingfilcy  knew  tvoll  what 
mysticism  means,  as  is  attested  by  his  letters  and  the 
article  from  which  wo  quote  ('  Hours  wth  the  Mystics ')  ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  Bnd  him  writing  thus  while  Garlyle, 
Browning,  and  Tcnnysnn  woro  at  tho  iicight  of  their 
power,  when  AVordsworth  was  but  lately  dead,  uud 
wheu  such  poot^  bm  Hpensor,  Hhelley,  and  Keats  wore 
widely  read  uiul  appreciated.  Kingsley's  remark  is  a 
good  example  of  the  truth  that  men  find  in  the  poets 
and  thinkers— as  elsowhoro— only  what  thoy  look  for. 
Mystit^ism  i»  always  to  ho  found,  in  any  age,  and  more 
especially  among  tho  great  minds ;  but,  if  men  are  not 
in  wytuputhy  with  it,  it  passes  unheeded  or  oven  becomee 
a  subjeci  for  derision. 

The  tide  of  thought  has  turned  since  18.^6;  and  for 
every  one  person  of  mystic  temper  then  to  be  found  in 
England,  there  are  pi-obably  fifty  to-day.  Scholara,  pliilo- 
sophcrs,  theologians,  and  men  of  science  are  alike  turning 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  Among  the  books  men- 
tioned above,  w©  find  onesebof  Bampton  lectures  devoted 
entirely  to  mysticism  us  found  tn  Christian  thought;  and 
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Prof.  GwatkiD,  in  his  Gifford  lactoTM,  sons  up  hbrkir 
of  tho  future  of  roLigions  tlunq^  aa  foUow: — 

*  Wo  may  bavo  philcwopby  &Dd  KMoee,  <fitMiiH  and  nltm 
in  perfection  .  .  .  nnd  .still  b&ve  do  life  in  m.  Boc  wlwr*  ikiD 
the  Kpark  of  life  hv  found  ?  . . .  The  rpmtk  d  fife  b  myitkiw 
.  .  ,  Tlie  (;nnvictioD,  acted  on  if  not  exprcnssd,  Khat  ft  trat 
tx>inmunion  with  the  divine  is  gxvea  to  mil  thmt  pori^  tkiS' 
selves  with  all  the  force  of  heart  and  aoal  aad  fKlad.* 


:i  1,  ~ 


Whatever  mysticisni  may  be,  and  whaterer  pari  it  it 
pluy  in  the  development  of  thought,  tiro  facta  in 
noxion  with  it  arc  undeniable  In  tb«  first  place,  it  b 
tho  lending'  cliuracteriiitic  of  some  of  the  greatest  thJnkan 
— of  the  founders  of  the  Eastern  r«Ugiooa,  of  Plata  aai 
I'lotinuK,  of  Etikhurt  and  Bruno,  of  Spiiioxa,  Oo0th& 
Hegel,  and  Svhopenhauor.  Secondly,  no  one  haa  vnr 
been  a  lukewarm,  an  indifferent,  or  an  unhappy  myitiCi 
If  a  nmn  hhs  this  particular  temperament,  his  mystictcn 
is  the  very  centre  of  his  being;  it  is  tho  Qame  which  f««di 
his  whole  life ;  and,  jant  so  far  as  he  is  steeped  in  it,  be  b 
iuteuMely  and  supremely  happy. 

In  this  piipur  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  indicate  in 
what  way  mysticism  lies  at  tho  root  of  the  thought  td 
moMt  of  our  great  poets,  of  all  our  greatest  poeut,  if  «• 
except  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Byron.'  Althougli 
it  seems  out  of  keeping  with  our  '  John  Bull '  choraelCT. 
the  KngUeh  race  lia«  a  certain  tendency  towards  myAi- 
ctsm.  Dr  Inge  has  amply  proved  this  in  bis  two  recent 
books  on  the  subject:  he  maintains  that  'there  is  no 
race  in  which  there  is  a  richer  vuin  of  idutUiBm  and  • 
deeper  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life  than  our  dtvii.' 
we  can  see  from  his  'Studies  of  English  Mystics,* 
myttticism  of  tho  cloister  is  well  represented  in  Englaadl 
on  the  intellectual  side  we  have  the  group  of  Cambridff 
Flatonista  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Wiliiiun  I^w,  Bnrl 
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*  Sbskaqwere  mart  be  left  oa  one  M*%  Om.  bcMnse  the  dnunetle 
does  not  Isnd  Ilaelf  to  tlw  exjnvHloo  at  tajstlni  feeling,  and  sMOidri 
becwue  tvta  in  the  poema  iborvt  »««iiim  to  tlie  praMnt  wrttor  to  be  IBA 
nel  mfHticUiB.  though  thwrr  U  *  good  deal  of  tie  bMbleneble  PleluetM 
lFor»dltTbrent  riew  of  tbU,  hownTer.  sc«  'CaanleConMU>iua««,'|ir.  1^ 
I4S.)  ShekespMre  la  mfrtAphr^lfal  rfttb«t  ttiu  ujaticAl,  tho  diffttw 
beltijit,  roBgUr,  Uut  tbe  mcUphv^kiMi  iwdcs  to  koow  the  beginBlJltl  * 
CMUN  of  tbloBv.  wbMVM  bbe  mjntlc  feel»  h«  kaowe  the  end  o(  iWiyi 
Tts,  LbAt  ell  lutan  h  leediag  up  to  nalon  vith  tbe  Oue, 
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,d  Coleridge;  and  on  tho  imaginntivo  side  we  have  pro- 

ced  an  unrivalled  Kucoession  of  poBt-mysHcs. 

What  we  do  find  lacking  in   England  Is  the  purely 

iloeophical  and  speculative  spirit  of  the  detached  and 

prejudiced  seeker  after  truth.     The  Engliwh  mind  ia 

ti-Ftpei'iilntivB  ;  it  carett  little  for  metAphyRics  ;    it  pre- 

theology  and  &  given   authority.      English  mystics 

{ve,  OS  a  rule,  dealt  little  with  the  theoretical  side  of 

tiuiKm — the  aspect,  for  iuKtance,  u-ith  which  Plotinus 

iefly  deals.     They  have  heen  mainly  practical  mystics, 

h   an   William    Law.     ThoHu  of   the   pouts  who  have 

Dsciously  had  a  system,  and  desired  to  impart  it,  have 

o  so  from    the  practical  point  of  \'iow,  urging,  like 

ordMwortli,  the  importance  of  contemplation  and  mi»di< 

.on.  or,  like  Blake,  the  immense  value  of  cultivatit)^ 

imafi^inution ;  and  in  both  coses  enforcing  the  ncoeeeity 

cleansing  the  inner  life,  if  we  are  to  bucume  couseious 

of  our  divine  nature  and  our  great  heritage. 

Mysticism  is  a  term  which  it  does  not  seem  poKsibto 

,tisfactorily  to  define,  perhaps  because  a  quality  which 

alw>ve  reason    in   in    itw  very  oMtence  undefinable.     It 

]fl  possible,  however,  to  sorae  extent  to  analyse  and  int«r> 

luvt  it.    It  is  an  attitude  towards  life,  n,  mode  of  thought, 

a  temper  rather  than  a  doctrine,  an  atmosphere  rothcr 

«»ua8y9temof  philoBopby.  The  flret  thing  which  strikes 
on  examining  it  i»  that  oU  mystical  thought  tfarough- 
t  the  agci),  whether  in  the  Upanisbuds  or  in  Words* 
worth,  in  f  iotinus  or  in  Browning,  in  nil  its  variety  of 
forms  and  resulting  modes  of  life,  whether  expreescid  in 
religion,  literature,  or  art,  has  certain  constant  charac- 
teristics which  in  turn  all  spring  from  one  main  root. 
This  ie  the  belief,  or  rather  conviction,  that  there  in  unity 
under  diversity  at  the  centre  of  all  existence.  The 
mystic,  of  whatever  age  or  clime,  would  say  in  the 
words  of  Krishna  ('  Bhagavad-Gita,'  Book  18) : 

*  There  is  tnie  knowlodKe.    Lcnm  thou  it  Is  this : 
To  see  one  cbaugeloss  Life  in  all  the  Lives, 
Aod  in  the  Separate,  One  Inseparable.'  i 

This  fundamental  holiof  in  unity  leads  niitiinilly  to  the 
further  brlief  lluit  nil  things  about  us  ai*o  but  forms  or 
manifestations  of  the  one  divine  life;  and  that  these 
phenomena  arc  fleeting,  although  the  spirit  which  informs 
Vol.  2<J-.~A'o.  ■•U.  2  K 
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them  is  iimnortal  and  endurw.    In  other  words,  it 
to  the  l>elief  that '  the  ideal  ia  the  only  reaL' 

Further,  if  unity  lies  at  tho  root  of  things,  man  must 
partako  of  the  natttro  of  God,  for  ho  is  a  spark  of  tbe 
divine.     Comtequeutly,  man  is  capable  of  knowing  God 
through   this  godlike  part  of  his  own  nature.     For  the 
mystic  holds  that  wo  can  only  know  a  thing  by  bocoimiif; 
it ;  or,  as  Porphyry  expresses  it,  *  like  is  known  only  by 
like:  and  the  condition  of  all   knowledge   ia  that  the 
subject  should  hocorae  like  to  tho  object."    For  tho  my?tif, 
whether  be  bo  philosopher,  poet,  artist,  or  prieat,  the  aim 
of  life  is  to  attain  to  union  with  the   One,   the  divioe. 
Henco  life  is  a  continual  advance,  a  oeaaeleea  aspiration ; 
and  reality  or  truth  is  a  vieta  constantly  expanding  atu! 
being  openiMl   up  to  the  seeker  after  it.     '  Such  as  loea 
themselves  are,  such  will  God  hinoself  seem  to  be,'  sajs 
John  Smith,  tho  Cambridge  Flatonist. 

This  sense  of  unity  leads  to  another  mystical  bdief. 
tbough  one  not  always  consistently  or  defiuiLely  suUoi 
by  all  mystics.      It  is  implied  by  PUito  when  he  says, 
'All  knowledge   is  recollection.'     This  is   tho  belief  in 
pre-cxist^Dce  or  persinteut  life ;  the  belief  that  our  eoiih 
are  immortal,  and  no  more  came  into  existence  when  wn 
were  bom  than  they  will  cease  to  exist  when  our  bodin 
disintegrate.     The  idon  is  familiar  in  Wordsworth's  ode 
Finally,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  mystk,  tli&i 
which  differentiates  him  alike  from  the  theologian.  On 
logician,  the  rationalist   philosopher,  and   the   man  of 
science,  is  that  he  bases  his  belief  not  on  reason,  rare- 
lation,   logic  or  demonstrated    facte,   but  on    feeling- 
intuitive  inner  knowledge.     This  faculty,  for  which  wt 
have  as  yet  no  recognised   name,  hns   been    varioosly 
called    ' tranRtrendHntal    feeling,'    'imagination,'    'niyflir 
reason,'  'ooamio  consciousness.'  'divine  aogadty.*  ^ecstoaj.' 
or  '  vision,'  all  tbcso  meaning  tho  same  thing.    We  hare 
ample  testimony  l:o  the  existence  of  this  '  traoscondmul 
f ceUng ' — the  testimony  of  the  greatest  teachers.  philowK 
phers,  and  poot«  of  tho  ages— as  in  tho  famous  linos : 

'  That  Horene  and  ble»»4ed  mood. 
In  which  . . .  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood. 
Almost  suspended,  we  arc  laid  nale^ 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul ; 
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While  with  au  eye  made  quiet  by  the  |x>wcr 

Of  liAriQOQy,  aud  the  deep  poivor  of  joy, 

AVe  see  Into  the  life  of  thlngB."     (*  Tintoni  Abb«y.') 

Tho  mystic  rcvcrsos  tho  ordinary  methods  of  reasonlnff 
for  he  muiil  bcHevo  before  ho  can  know.  As  it  is  put  in 
the  '  Thoologia  Germanica,'  'lie  who  would  know  before 
he  boUoveth  oometh  never  to  true  knowledge.'  Ordinary 
mothods  of  proof  or  of  argumeut,  the  inj'Htic  holds,  are 
pc>worIpf*s  and  fuUIe  htrforc  those  questions ;  for,  in  the 
worda  of  Tennyson's  Ancient  Sago, 

'Thou  CAnat  not  prove  the  Nameless, O  my  son, 
Xor  aiuMt  thou  prove  the  world  thou  moTest  in. 
Tho<i  canrt  not  prove  that  thou  «rt  body  alone. 
Nor  oftnttt  thoti  prove  that  thon  art  spirit  aloue. 
Nor  ranst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  in  one  : 
Thou  cfknst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal,  no, 
Nor  yet  that  thou  art  mortal — nay,  my  son, 
Thou  caiist  uot  prove  that  I  who  Hpcak  with  tliee 
Am  not  thyself  in  oonverse  nith  thyself, 
For  nothiug  worthy  proving;  can  be  proven 
Nor  yet  disproven." 

Symbolism  is  of  immense  importance  in  mysticism  ; 
indoed  uymbolism  «nd  mythology  are,  as  it  were,  the 
language  of  the  mystic.  This  necessity  for  symbolism 
is  an  integral  pait  of  the  belief  in  unity ;  for  tho  essence 
of  true  s^'mbolitim  restA  on  the  belief  that  all  thinga  in 
nature  have  something  in  common,  something  in  which 
they  are  really  nlike.  In  order  to  bo  a  true  symbol,  a 
thing  must  be  partly  tho  same  ua  that  which  itsymbolieea; 
so,  for  instance,  falling  leaves  are  a  symbol  of  human 
mortality,  and  a  vine  and  ita  branches  of  tho  unity  of 
Christ  and  the  Church,  bccauao  they  are  examples  of  the 
same  law  which  operateii  through  all  God  has  made.* 
li.  L.  Nettleship  touches  on  this  tmth  in  his  definition  of 
true  mysticism  as  'the  eonsciousnoM*  that  everything 
which  wo  exi>erienoe,  every  "fact,"  '»  an  element  aud 
only  an  element  in  "  the  fact  " ;  i-e.  that,  in  being  what  it 
18,  it  is  Hgniflcant  or  symbolic  of  mo^c^.*  In  short,  every 
truth  apprehended  by  finite  intelligence  must  by  ite  very 
nature  only  bo  the  husk  of  a  deeper  truth.     By  the  aid  of 


•  See  'CfarhtUn  HrtUBlam,*  pp.  SSO-S. 
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BymboUstn  wo  aro  oft«u  enabled  to  catch  a  reflection! 
a  truth  which  we  are  not  capable  of  apprehending  in  a 
other  way.  So,  for  instance,  if  tho  man  of  mystic  teioper 
wilt  follow  carefully  the  actiou  of  '  bread*  in  the  physicd 
world,  he  will  get  mach  light  on  what  seems  sometEniM 
a  hard  saying  of  Christ's,  but  is  at  the  sarao  time  Um 
Hupreme  mystical  cuun-sel,  '  ho  that  loveth  his  life  fhnil 
lose  iW* 

It  is  worth  while,  iu  this  connexion,  to  ponder  the 
copious  use  Christ  makes  of  nature-symbolisui,  drawing; 
the  attention  of  his  honrere  to  the  analogies  in  the  law 
we  see  working  around  us  to  the  same  law  working  tn 
the  spiritual  world.  Tho  yearly  har^-ost,  the  sower  mH 
bis  seed,  the  leaven  iu  the  loaf,  the  grain  of  musUH 
seed,  the  lilies  of  tho  field,  the  action  of  firo,  worms,  mocb. 
rusts  bread,  wine  and  wat«r,  tho  mystery  of  the  wisd. 
unseen  and  yet  felt — each  one  of  these  is  shown  to  conUun 
and  exemplify  a  great  and  abiding  truth. 

This  is  the  attitude,  these  are  tho  things,  which  Us  it 
the  very  heart  of  my(tticisro.  In  the  light  of  this,  nothing 
in  the  world  is  trivial,  nothing  is  uiiiinportant,  nothio; 
19  common  or  unclean.  It  is  the  feeling  that  Blake  ha* 
crystalliHed  in  the  linen  : 

"To  ttee  llie  world  in  a  grain  of  .^nnd 
Aud  a  heaveu  io  n  wild  flowur. 
Hold  iuflnity  in  the  jialm  of  your  band 
And  eternity  In  an  hotu-.' 

ia  Dr  Inge  points  out,  pootiy  aiso  consists  in  fludbg 
r<!8omblaiic(>u,  and  univeraalises  the  particulars  will) 
which  it  deals,  so  that  mysticism  is,  on  the  one  side,  Umi 
poetry  of  life,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  uttonuii 
of  the  poets  on  mystical  philosophy  are  pecaliarly  ral 
able.  Tho  philosopher  approachex  philosophy  direct^. 
the  poot  obliquely ;  but  th«  indirect  teaching  of  a  port 
touches  us  more  profoundly  than  the  direct  lesson  of  a 
moral  treatise,  because  the  latter  iippoats  principiiUy  to 
our  reason,  whereas  the  poet  touches  our  '  transcendeaul 
feeling'  or  'mystic  reason.' 

The  gi'cnt  ideas,   the  great    harmonies,   revelations. 
■gleams,'   first    roach   man   through   emotion  or  'traa* 
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jnilonUU  feoliug';  and  it  is  the  peculiar  function,  the 
lief  itnd.  of  poetiy  to  arouse  and  satisfy  this  *  tmn- 
jndeutal  feeling."  These  great  truths,  then,  travelling 
way  of  •  feeling,"  first  reach  the  poet-seer;  ho  becomes 
tivinely  muj,"  and  utters  words  which  sometimos,  even 
his  own  calmer  compreheumEon,  are  nob  wholly  ex- 
icublu,  for  ho  haa  caught  a  glimpse  of  '  the  light  that 
rer  was  on  sea  or  land.'  And  again,  one  of  the  muia 
mrces  of  thJ!^  philosophy  is  thu  poetical,  losthetic, 
luioginative  U;ni]>crHment.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
both  the  ontologiral  atiil  the  teleologiwil  arpuniente  for  tlie 
beiug  nud  nature  of  Uod — tbo  former  arguing  ihc  existence 
of  a  perfect  Being  from  the  necessary  idea  of  the  perfect 
nithin  the  mind,  the  latter  based  on  order,  harmony, 
proportion,  and  the  apparent  adapt/ition  of  means  to 
ends — have  alike  their  roota  in  the  inherent  aostbcticism 
of  man.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  greatest  poetct  ai-o 
also  the  profoimde«t  philosophers. 

In  studying  the  mytsticism  of  the  Kngliah  poets,  one 
in  at  once  «truck  by  the  diversity  of  approach  lending  to 
the  game  end. 

•There  are,"  soys  Plotiiuiit,  'different  touda  by  which  this  cud 
[apprehensioti  of  the  InHuitc]  may  be  reached — tlio  lore  of 
be«ut}-,  which  exalts  thu  poot;  tbat  dcvoCiou  to  the  One  and 
that  ascent  of  ii(>!en<re  whi<-1i  make  the  ambition  of  tlie 
philosopher:  and  that  love  and  thusu  pruycrs  by  which  some 
devout  and  ardent  soul  tends  in  its  nioml  purity  towards 
[jerfectioD.  These  are  iho  great  highways  eouductiuK  to  tliat 
height  above  the  actual  and  tlie  particular,  where  wo  stand  ta 
the  iiumeditite  presence  of  the  Infinite,  who  shines  out  as 
from  the  deeps  of  the  soul."     ('  [setter  to  Placcus.') 

Tbo  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
poota  Kocms  to  bn  to  group  them,  not  iu  order  of  time, 
but  rutber  accortling  to  the  root-idea,  the  special  aspect 
of  Beiug,  tlirough  which  the  [met  felt  most  in  touch  with 
the  divine  life.  Even  within  such  groups,  the  method 
of  approach,  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  idea, 
often  differs  very  greatly.  For  instance,  Shelley  and 
Browning  may  both  be  called  love  mystics  ;  that  is.  they 
look  upon  love  as  the  supreme  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
life,  as  the  link  botwoon  God  oud  mon.  To  Shelley  this 
was  a  glorious  inluitiim,  which  reached  him  through  his 
imagiuutiou,  whereas  the  life  of  man  as  he  saw  it  rousod 
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In   him   UtUo    bat    mad   indignation,   wild    revolt,  and 
pasHionata  protest.    To  Browning  this  was  knowledge— 
knowledge  borne  in  upon  Iitm  just  becanse  of  human  life 
OS  he  saw  it,  which  to  him  was  a  clear  proof  of  the  grant 
destiny  of  the  race.    He  found  •  harmony  in  immortAl 
souls,  Bpiw  of  the  muddy  vesture  of  decay.'    And  it  i» 
here,  where  Browning  is  supremo,  that  nuiny  poets  and 
many  philosophers  fall  ehort  of  the  highest  and  de«iwft 
myetieism,  wbcu  thoy  look  at  God's  world  and  it  mtau 
to  them  a  poor  place.    As  r>r  Inge  mnyn,  thin  14  not  a  pnxrf 
of  spirituuHiy  but  it«  opptwito,  '  for  if  wf  could  see  tbt 
world  as  God  sees  it,  it  would  bo  stUl,  aa  on  the  mornfof 
of  creation,  "  vurj-  good."  * 
'"       The   three  great  English  poets  who  arc  also  funda- 
mentally mystics  are  Browning,  WordawortJi,  and  Klakf. 
Tlieir  philosophy  or  myntieal  belief,  one  In  osfienue,  tltoagil 
NO  differently  expressed,  lies  at  the  root,  an  it  is  almo  Uu' 
flower,  of  their  life-work.     In  others,  aa  in  Shelley.  Keain. 
and  Ro&eetti,  although  it  is  the  inspiring  force  of  their 
ptietrj',  it  is  not  u  flame,  burning  steadily  and  evenly,  bai 
rather  a  light  ilasblug  out  Int«rmittently  into  briUiint 
and  dazzling  radinnca     Hence  the  man  himself  is  netio 
permeated  by  it;  and  hence  result  the  unsu.tisGed  d<-4iiv, 
tlio  almoHt  painful  yoaruiug,  the    recurring'   disappoint- 
ment and    disiltiiHionmeut,   which    we  do     not    (bid  in 
Browning,  Wordsworth,  and  Blake. 

Shelley,  Rossctti,  and  Browning  may  be  ealled  lonv 
mystics;  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Keata  beauty-mystic; 
Vaughan  and  Wordsworth  nature-mystics ;  Donne,  Ileon' 
More,  and  Tennyson  philosopliicul  mystlcTS ;  Craahav, 
Herbert,  and  Blake  devotional  or  religious  mystics. 

In  the  fii-st  group  we  have  three  poets  of  mnrkeJljr 
dilTorenb  tomperamonta — Shelley  intensely  spiritual ;  Ro*- 
setti  with  a  strong  tinge  of  sunsuousnetw,  of  'earthrnflV' 
in  his  nature ;  and  Browning,  the  keenly  intellectual  nuit 
of  the  world  ;  yet  to  all  throe  love  is  the  supreme  seerrt 
of  life,  the  ono  thing  worth  possessing. 

Shelley  believed  intensely  in  a  bouI  of  the  univen»,a 
spirit  in  which  all  things  live  and  move  and  have  tbrir 
being;  which,  as  one  feels  in  the  'Prometheus,*  U  nnnmm- 
able,  inconceivable  even  to  man,  for  *  the  deep  truth  is 
imageless.*  Ills  moat  passionate  desire  was  not,  as  wss 
Browning's,  for  an  increased  and  ennobled  individuality, 
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it  for  the  mystical  fusion  of  his  own  porsondJity  with 
lia  spirit,  this  object  of  his  worship  and  adoration.  To 
lolloy,  death  iteelf  was  but  the  rending  of  a  veil  which 
Pould  admit  us  to  the  full  vision  of  the  ideal,  which  otono 
true  life.  Tho  8cnso  of  unity  in  all  things  is  most 
>ngly  felt  in  '  Adonais,'  where  Shelley's  matureat 
lought  and  philosophy  are  to  be  found  ;  and  indeed  the 
stical  fervour  in  this  poem,  especially  towards  the  end, 
greater  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings.  The  '  Hymn 
Intellectual  Beauty '  is,  in  some  ways,  Shelley's  cleai-eet 
id  most  obvious  expression  of  his  devotion  to  tho  spirit 
iden]  beauty;  but  tho  'Prometheus'  is  the  most 
jply  myaticnl  of  his  poems ;  indeed,  as  Mrs  Shelley 
kys,  'it  requires  a  mind  as  subtle  and  penutrating  as 
ShoUey's  own  to  understand  the  mystic  meanings  scat- 
tered throughout  the  poem.' 

Shelley,  like  Blake,  regarded  the  human  imagination 
as  a  divine  creative  force;  Prometheus  stands  for  the 
human  iinaginatiou,  or  tho  genius  of  tho  world  ;  and  it  is 
hiN  union  with  Asia,  the  divinu  idoa,  the  HX'irit  of  beauty 
and  of  love,  from  which  a  new  iiniverse  is  bom.  It  is 
this  union,  the  consummation,  the  realisation  of  tho 
nspirations  of  humanity,  that  Shelley  celebrates  in  the 
marvellous  love-song  of  Prometheus.  As  befitted  a 
disciple  of  God'win,  ho  believed  in  tlio  divine  potentiality 
of  man,  convinced  that  all  good  is  to  be  found  within 
man  s  own  being,  and  that  his  progress  depends  on  his 

will. 

'  It  is  our  will 
Tltat  thuH  encliains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
Wc  might  be  otherwise — we  nuRbt  be  all 
We  dretim  of,  happy,  biifb,  majesticHl. 
Where  is  the  bcAuty,  love,  and  truth  we  seek 
But  in  our  mindB  'i  '    (*  Julian  and  Muddalo.*) 


In  tho  ollt^orical  introduction  to  tho  'Revolt  of 
slam,'  which  is  an  interesting  example  of  Shelley's 
bical  mythologj',  we  have  an  insight  into  the  poet's 
of  the  good  power  in  tho  world.  It  is  not  an  al- 
mighty creator  standing  outside  mankind,  but  a  power 
Tphich  suffers  and  rebels  and  evolves,  and  is,  in  fact, 
incarnate  in  humanity,  bo  that  it  is  xmrecognised  by  men, 
and  indued  confounded  with  ovil. 


•And  the  Gi-eat  Spirit  of  GockI  did  L-reop  among 
Tfao  nations  ot  inankind.  and  every  tongue 
Cursed  and  blasphdiuod  liiiu  as  ho  passed,  for  twne 
Knew  good  from  evil.* 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  to  Shelloy  the  form  nsutumed  bf 
the  divine  in  man  was  love.  Mrs  Sbelloy,  in  her  nol«  to 
'  Rosalind  and  Helon,*  says  that,  ■  in  his  oyos  it  WM  tin 
eHsence  of  our  hcing^,  and  all  wuu  aud  pain  aroaA  from  tin 
war  nmde  against  it  by  selfishness  or  insensibility  or 
mistake  ' ;  and  SboUey  liini»elf  suyt^,  '  the  )j;rent  Mcnt  of 
moralK  in  love,  or  a  goiii^  out  ul  uur  own  nature,  and  an 
identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful  which  exiatt 
in  thought,  action,  or  pei-t^on,  not  our  own.' 

^'o  poet  haa  a  more  distinct  philosophy  of  life  thu 
Browning.      Indeed  he  has  as    much  ri({ht   to  a  ploM 
among;  the  philosophers  as  Plato  has  to  one  among  tie . 
]>oeta.     Browning  is  a  seer,  and  pre-eminently  a  roy«tic;l 
and  it  is  especially  interfuitin^,  >ia  in  the  case  of  Plato  andj 
St  Paul,  to  encounter  this  latter  quality  as  a  dominating 
charactoriHtic  of  the  keen  jind  logical  mind  uf  no  profoaod 
a  master  of  dialectics.    We  see  at  once  that  the  nttinj 
tenet  of  Bi-owniog's  belief  is  identical  with  whatbttaal 
characteristic    of   mysticiam — unity    under    diveniity  ■! 
ttie  centre  of  all  existence. 

'  God  Castes  an  inHnite  joy 

In  iuQoito  ways — one  everlastltijr  blitut, 
From  whom  all  beiOK  eiuauates,  all  power 
Prooeeds ;  in  whom  is  life  for  evermore, 
Yot  whom  existence  in  its  lowost  form 
Includes.'     ('  Paraoelsiis'  *•) 

This  is  dwelt  on  again  and  again. 

'God  Is  Men 
In  the  star,  hi  tJio  ston^  in  the  fleafa,  in  the  seal 

aud  ilie  clod.* 

And  through  all  these  forms  there  is  growth  upi 
Indeed  it  is  only  upon  this  supposition  that  the  poeti 
account  for 

'  Many  a  thrill 
Ot  kinebip,  I  ooofMS  to,  with  the  powerfl 
Galled  Nature;  animate,  iimnimate, 
In  imrts  or  in  the  whole,  there's  somothtnx  there 
Man-like  tltat  somehow  meets  the  man  in  me.' 

<*  Priuco  Hohcuiitiol-Schvrangi 
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?ho  poet  sees  that  iu  oacli  higher  stage  we  benefit  by  the 
jfAmctivd  cixiKtrienet!  of  the  pusi ;  anil  mt  man  gruwH  uud 

eptiuds  aud   beuutuea  ctipable  of  leeliug  £or  and  with 

rerytliing  that  lives.  At  the  same  time  the  higher  i» 
lot  degraded   by  having  worlced  iu  and   through  the 

>wer,  for  the  porsiatcnt  life  is  dititinct  from  the  tempo- 

ry  coverings  it  uses  on  its  upward  way. 

'  From  Gret  to  liust  of  lodging,  I  was  I. 
And  not  at  all  tlie  place  that  harboured  me.' 

Humanity  then,  in  Browning's  view,  is  not  a  collection 
»f  individuals,  separate  and  often  autAgoaistic,  but  ouo 
Irholc. 

'  When  I  say  "  yon,"  'tis  the  common  soul, 
Tlie  collective  I  mean  ;  the  race  of  Man 
That  receives  life  in  parts  to  live  in  a  whole 
And  grow  here  aiicording  to  God's  clear  phin.' 

('  Old  Pictures  hi  Florence.') 

This  sense  of  unity  is  shown  iu  many  ways ;  for  instance, 
in  Browning's  protest  against  the  onesidedness  of  nino- 
toenth  century  scientific  thought,  the  sharp  distinction 
or  gulf  set  up  between  scienee  and  religion.  This  sharp 
cleavage,  to  the  mystic,  is  impossible.  He  knows,  how- 
ever irreconcilable  the  two  may  nppear,  that  thoy  ore 
but  difVcrcnt  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  Browning  anticipates  the  most  ad- 
vanced thought  of  the  present  day.  In  •  Paracelsus*  he 
uiiiphaKiHes  the  Saet  tlukt  the  exertion  of  power  in  the 
itelbgenCB,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ib  uaeles!! 
nthout  the  inspiration  of  love,  just  as  love  is   waste 

'without  power.    Puracolsua  sunia  up  the  matter  when  be 

^eayti  to  Aprile : 

'  I  too  liave  Bought  to  know  em  thou  to  love, 
Bxcludbig  love  as  thou  refusedst  knowledge. . . . 

We  must  never  part ,  .  . 
Till  thou,  the  lovor,  know ;  and  I,  th«  know«r. 
Love." 

Arising  logically  out  of  thi-i  belief  in  unity  there  follows, 
as  witli  all  mystics,  tho  absolute  belief  iu  the  potential 
divinity  of  man,  which  permeates  all  Browning's  thought 
and  is  continually  insisted  on  in  such  poems  as  *  Rabbi 
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bcuEzm,'  *  A  Death  in  the  Dcsort^'  and  'The  Ring  ui 
Book.'  He  t&kea  for  granted  the  fimdameatal  position 
of  the  mystic,  that  the  object  of  life  is  to  Jciiow  God ;  Rod, 
accoi-ding  to  tho  poot,  iu  knowing  love  we  loam  to  know 
God.  Heuco  it  followa  that  love  is  the  meaning  of  Ufa; 
and  he  who  finds  it  not 

'Loecs  wliat  he  lircid  for, 
And  eternally  must  lose  it'    ('  Crlstiuo.') 

*  For  life,  with  ail  it  yidda  of  Joy  aud  woe 
And  hope  aud  fear, . . . 
Is  just  our  chance  o'  the  prize  of  learning  love.' 

('  A  Death  in  the  DeterL') 

'This  is  Browning's  central  teaching,  the  keynote  of  Ui 
work  and  philosophy.  The  importanco  of  love  in  lifeh 
to  Browning  Hupreme,  because  he  holds  it  to  bo  the 
meeting-point  between  God  aud  man.  Love  is  the 
sublimcst  conception  possible  to  man;  and  a  life  insptrtil 
by  it  in  thu  hight-Ht  conceivable  form  of  goodness. 

'  For  the  lovitifr  wonn  within  ica  clod 
Were  diTincr  than  a  lovvleDS  god 
^imid  his  worlds,  i  will  daro  to  uy.' 

('  Ckrbtmas  Ere,'  t.) 

In  this  exaltation  of  love,  as  in  Boveral  other  poiaU. 
Browning  much  resomblos  tho  Gorman  mystic,  ICtnutcr 
EckharL  To  com|>are  the  two  writers  En  detail 
be  an  interesting  task  ;  it  is  only  possible  here  to 
points  of  rciicmblance.  The  following  passage  fnm 
Eckhart  suggests  sevora!  diroctiona  in  which  Browning's 
thought  is  peculiarly  mystical. 

*  Intelligence  i«  the  youugcat  faculty  iu  uuuu  . » .  The  sod 
hi  it»«lf  is  a  ehnple  work ;  what  G^kI  workB  iu  the  sbiiple 
li^htof  the  aoid  in  1001%  beautiful  aud  more  delightful  tlian  tU 
tho  other  worlm  which  He  works  in  all  crcaturM.  But  fooiyi 
people  take  evil  for  good  aud  good  for  evil.  But  to  him  who 
rightly  understands,  the  one  work  which  God  works  la  the 
,  Boul  is  better  and  nobler  aud  higher  than  all  the  woriil- 
Through  that  hght  oomos  grace.  Grace  never  oomB»  is 
tito  intelligence  or  Id  tlie  will.  If  it  couM  cnnte  in 
tctligcucc  or  in  tbo  wUl,  tlie  inteUlgoncu  aud  the  will 
have  to  tran.icend  thenuelvcs.  On  tliis  a  master  aaya,  Tbsre 
la  nomcthiug  secret  about  it ;  aud  thei-oby  ho  means  tho  spttk 
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of  the  soul,  trbicb  alone  can  approboud  God.  The  true  uuiou 
bctwi-on  God  and  tlie  .<*oul  tak«a  p]aco  in  tho  little  spArk  which 
is  cftlletl  the  spirit  of  the  soul.'  * 

Browning  is  at  on«  with  Eckhort  and  all  mystica  in 
his  appoal  from  the  intelleet  to  that  wh!oh  Ih  boyund 
iutellect;  ia  his  asscrtiou  oC  tho  Kuproinacy  of  foollug. 
inLuition,  over  knowlodj;a  Ho  never  wearies  of  dwoUini; 
on  tho  relativity  of  physical  knowledge  and  its  iuude- 
quAoy  to  satisfy  man.  This  Is  perhaps  host  brought  out 
in  one  of  tho  last  things  he  wrote,  the  'Uevorkt'  in 
*  A»olando ' ;  but  it  is  dwelt  on  in  nearly  uil  hU  later  and 
more  reflective  poems.    Ilia  maxim  was ; 


'  Wholly  distrust  thy  knowledge  then,  and  trust 
As  wholly  love  Hllind  to  ignorance  1 
There  lies  tliy  truth  and  fwfoty.  .  .  , 

Consider  vrell  I 
Were  knoirlodgc  nU  thy  faculty,  then  God 
Must  be  ignored  :  love  guinH  him  by  flrst  leap.' 


^%c«tcd  by  his  words,  'that  foolish  people  take  ovil  foi- 
good,  and  good  for  ovil.'  Browning's  theory  of  evil  is  a 
part  of  the  workuig-out  of  his  principle  of  what  may  bo 
uillcd  tho  coincidrncc  of  oxtrome  oppcMiltes.  This  is,  of 
course,  part  of  his  main  belief  in  unity,  but  it  is  n  very 
interesting  development  of  it.  This  theory  is  very 
marked  all  through  his  writings  ;  and,  although  philoso- 
phers have  dealt  with  it,  he  is  perhaps  the  one  poet  who 
faces  the  problem  and  expratses  himself  on  the  point 
with  supreme  conviction.  His  view  is  that  good  and 
evil  are  purwly  relative  torms  (see  'The  BcHn-stripo '),  and 
tliat  one  caunot  exist  without  the  other.  'Deeper  in 
block  jnoons  white  moat  imminent.'  It  is  ovil  which 
alono  makes  |)ossib1o  some  nf  the  divinest  quntitiees  in 
niau — compassion,  pity,  forgiveness,  patience. 

*  For  me  . . .  knowledge  can  but  bo 
Of  good  by  knowliMlge  of  yood'a  opposite — 
Evil— since,  to  dUtingnish  wrong  from  light, 
Both  must  bo  kncn'u  in  each  extreme.* 

(*  Francis  Farinl.'  x.) 
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Wo  hnvu  seen  that  Sholloy  sliaroe  tliis  viow,  '  far  boih 
knew  good  from  evil';  aiid  Hluku  t^xprctutes  hiuuolf  vox 
Btrongly  abuuL  it,  and  compl&inB  that  Plato  'ksev 
nothing  but  the  virtues  and  vicc>5,  tho  };ood  and  eriL 
Thero  is  nothing  in  nil  thaU  ETer^'thtni;  in  good  b 
God's  eyes.'  MyBticiBin  is  always  a  reooucilement  rf 
oppoaiteH ;  and  this,  08  wo  havo  scou  in  conticxiun  vith 
seience  and  religion,  knowledge  and  love,  iti  a  marked 
feature  of  Browning's  philosophy.  He  brings  it  out  mort 
startlingly  perhaps  in  'The  Statue  and  tlio  Butft,'wben 
he  shows  that,  in  hia  very  capability  for  ^-ioe.  a  lau 
proves  hii*  capability  for  virtue;  and  thnt  a  failure  of 
energy  in  the  one  implies  a  corresponding  fatlaro  of 
imergy  in  tho  other. 

At  the  same  time,  clear  knowledge  that  evil  !»  illmioa 
would  defeat  its  own  end  and  paralyse  all  moral  effon, 
for  evil  only  exists  for  the  development  of  good  iu  us. 

'  Type  needs  anti  typo : 
Aa  night  needs  day,  as  shiac  needs  shade,  so  good 
Needs  evil ;  bow  were  pity  undei-atood 
Unless  by  paui  ? ' 

This  is  one  reason  why  Browiiing  never  shrank  from 
tho  evil  in  the  world,  why,  indeed,  ho  expended  so  modi 
of  his  mind  and  art  on  the  analysis  and  diHsectioD  of 
every  kind  of  ovil,  laying  bant  for  us  tho  workin^j  of  the 
mind  of  tho  oriminal,  the  h>'pocrite,  tho  weukltn^,  uuil 
the  cynic ;  because  ho  held  that 

'  Only  by  lookit\g  low,  ero  looking  hiKli, 
Comes  penetration  of  the  mystery.' 

Thei*o  are  other  ways  in  which  Browniug-'s  thouglit 
fs  especially  mystical,  as,  for  instance,  his  bolief  in  prv- 
existence  and  his  theory'  of  knowledge:  for  ho,  like  Plato, 
belioved  in  the  light  within  the  soul,  and  held  that 

•  To  know 
Rather  conniHts  in  opening  out  a  way 
■\Vhence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape, 
Than  in  elTectinpr  oiitry  fur  a  light 
Siippusfd  to  bo  without.*    ('  Pamoelsus,*  Part  L) 

But  tho  one  thought  which  is  ever  constant  vAth  him. 
and  is  peculiarly   helpful   to  the  praetiuul   man,  is  bit 
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■ecognition  of  tho  value  of  Utnitntion  in  all  our  enerf^ies, 
ind  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  fact  that  only  by  virtue  of 
liiis  limitttiion  rnn  wo  grow.  Wo  should  bo  paralyBed  else. 
tt  is  Goethe'a  doctrine  of  Entbehrung,  and  it  is  vividly 
jortraycd  in  tho  cpistlo  of  Karshish.  Paracelsus  teams 
t  and  innkeK  it  clear  tu  FesiuH  at  the  end.  It  is  Plotinas 
ipho  points  out  that  limitation  is  a  quality  belonging  to 
ihe  divine  nature,  for  it  is  only  through  limitation  that 
)ho  One  can  become  manifested. 

Tho  natural  result  of  Hrowning'n  theory  of  evil  and 
lis  sense  of  the  value  of  limitation  is  that  ho  should 
ireleorao  for  man  the  experience  of  doubt,  difTiciiltyi 
temptation,  pain;  and  thin  we  find  in  the  caste. 

'  Life  16  probation  and  the  earth  no  goal 
tint  starting-point  of  man  . . , 
To  try  nujn'H  foot,  if  it  will  creep  or  climb 
*Mid  obstacles  iu  secminKi  polote  that  prove 
Advantage  for  who  vaults  from  low  to  high 
And  makes  the  stumbllug-block  a  stepping-stone.* 
('The  Ring  and  the  Book."     'ThePopo,*  1486-7,410-18.) 

tt  is  this  truRt  in  unending  progress,  bailed  on  the  con- 
K:iou!4ncKH  of  present  failure,  which  is  peculiarly  in- 
ipiritiug  in  Browning's  thought,  and  it  is  eeseutially 
systical.  In8t«ad  of  shrinking  from  pain,  tho  mystic 
;>rayii  for  it;  for,  properly  met.  it  means  growth. 

I' Wdfl  the  trial  sore  ? 
Temptation  sharp  ?    Thank  God  a  second  time  I 
Why  ooincs  teinptatlou  hut  for  man  to  meet 
And  master  and  make  crouch  beneath  bis  footi 
Aud  so  be  pedestaled  in  triumph  ?    Pray 
"  Lend  us  into  no  mich  ttimptations,  Lord  I  " 
Yea,  but,  O  TIiou  whoBcs  Bervanta  are  tlie  bold, 
Ij^ad  such  tcmpt^ttiuiiit  by  the  head  nud  hair* 
Bebictant  dragonii,  u]>  to  who  darf^3  iight. 
That  so  lie  may  do  buttle  and  have  praise  t ' 
('Hie  Ring  and  the  Book.'    •  The  Pope.'  1182-02.) 
RoBsetti'e  mysticism  is  perhaps  a  more  salient  feature 
tn  his  art  than  is  the  case  with  Browning;  and  the  linos 
of  it  and  ibi  place  in  his  work  have  been  well  described 
by   Mr  Theodoi-a    Watta-Dutton.*      We  can  only  here 


*  S«*  bl«  Artlok  on  BosMtti  In  th* 'Nin«t<>ei)thCeDtuty' ftw  M»wh  I88». 
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indicato  wherein  it  lies  and  how  it  difiCors  from  and  falls 
short  of  the  niyetic-isro  of  Shelley  tuid  Browning.    Ros- 
eetti,  unlike  Hrowning,  in  not  the  least  metaphysical ;  ha 
is  not  dovourod  by  philosophical  curiosity ;   ho  bos  no 
doaire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.     All  his  life  he 
waa  dominatod  and  fascinated  by  boauty,  one  form  of 
which  in  ttspiMTiul  bu  upiHrulod  to  hiui  iks  at  timefl  almost 
to  ovex-power  him — the  beauty  of  tlie  face  of  woman.* 
But  this  beauty  is  not  an  end  in  itsolf ;  it  is  not  the  desire 
of  poHHtitotion  that  ao  stirs  him,  but   ratlier  an  nbsolutt* 
thirst  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mystery  which  ho  ftwh  is 
hiding  beneath  and  beyond  it.    Here  lies  his  tuyeticism. 
It  is  tbi>4  haunting  paesion  which  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
llossetti,  and  inspiro-s  all  that  in  best  in  him  as  artist— 
the  belief  that  beauty  is  but  the  expression  or  sj-mbclrf 
Mometbing  far  greater  and  higher,  and  that  it  has  klnsfaip 
with  immortal  things.     For  beauty,  which,  as  Plato  has 
told  us,  is  of  all  the  divine  ideas  at  once  modt  mamfeet 
and  most  lovable  to  man,  is  for  Kossetti  the  actual  and 
visible  symbol  of  love,  which  is  the  supreme  secret  of  Uf«. 
at  once  its  mystery  and  solution.!     Roasotti's   mystical 
passion  in  perhaps  most  perfectly  expreitaod  in  his  littlo 
early  prose  romance,  *  Hand  and  Soul.'    It  is  purer  and 
more  austere  than  much  of  his  poetry,  and  breathes  &a 
amazing  intensity  of  spiritual  vision.    One  wonders,  after 
reading  it,  that  the  writer  himself  did  not  attain  to  « 
loftier  and  more  spiritual  development  of  life  and  ait; 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  reason  was  that  he  diil 
not  Huflficiontly  hcod  the  warning  of  Flotinus,  not  to  lei 
ourselves  become  entangled  in  sensuous  beauty,  whicb 
will  engulf  us  as  in  a  swamp. 

Spenser,  Milton,  and  Keats  are  poets  who,  ihoogli 
widely  Hcparatod  by  time,  have  more  in  oommon  than 
the  trio  selected  to  represent  love-mysticism.  They  irtand 
in  poetical  relation  to  one  another,  both  oa  regards 
thoii^ht  and  form,  and  more  ©specially  in  this  particular 
quality  of  beauty-uiy.iticism.  We  cannot  here  deal  with 
all  three,  but  would  refer  those  interested  to  Mr  Harrisoo** 
essay  on  '  Platonism  in  English  Poetry,"  where  he 
with  this  aspect  of  SjHjnHer  and  Milton. 


'  TTOUM  of  JjUt,'  sonnet  xvIL 


t  lb.  I,  87,  n. 
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[t  18  in  the  work  of  Keats,  however,  that  we  find  the 
est  embwliment  of  this  passion.  The  central  idea, 
iindorlyiag  most  deeply  and  coDsistcntly  tho  whole  of 
Keatfi'  poetry,  is  the  mj'stical  one  of  the  unity  of  life; 
and  closely  allied  with  thiH  is  the  belief  in  progress 
through  ovor-ciianging,  ovor-ascondtag  stages.  'Sleep 
and  Poetry ,' '  Endymion,'  and  '  IIj*perion '  represent  very 
■well  three  stages  in  the  poet's  thought  and  art.  In  '  Sleep 
And  Poetry'  Keats  depicts  the  growth  oTon  in  an  indi- 
vidunl  life,  and  dosprihe-s  the  three  stagoa  of  thought,  or 
attitudes  towardK  life,  through  which  the  poet  mnst  pass. 
They  are  not  quite  parallel  to  tho  three  stages  of  the 
mystical  ladder  dcwribed  by  Wordsworth  in  the  main 
body  of  his  poetry,  nor  do  they  go  quite  so  far,  but  they 
are  almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  three  stages  of  mind 
he  describes  iu  *  Tintern  Abbey.'  The  first  is  mere  unimat 
I  pleasure  and  delight  in  living — 

^K  '  A  pigeon  tnrobltDR  In  clear  eummer  ^; 

^^K  A  laughing  i^ehool-b^^iy,  without  grief  or  core, 

^^r  Riding  tho  springy  bmnchea  of  nn  eJra.' 

I  Then  follows  simple  uureflocttve  uujoymont  of  nature. 
The  next  stage  is  sympathy  with  human  life,  with  human 
grief  and  .ioy,  which  brings  a  sense  of  tho  myatei^'  of  the 
world,  a  Icmgiug  to  pierce  it  and  arrive  at  it«  meaning, 
symbolised  in  the  figure  of  the  chnrioteer. 

Towards  the  end  uf  Keats'  life  tliis  feeling  was  grow- 
ing stronger ;  It  is  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  ■  Revision 
of  Hyperion.'  Thrre  ho  plainly  states  that  the  merely 
artistic  life,  the  life  of  the  dreamer,  is  selfish,  and  that 
tho  only  way  to  goin  real  insight  is  through  contact  and 
sympathy  with  human  suffering  and  sorrow ;  and  in  the 
lost  Woodhonae  transcript  of  tho  '  Itovision,'  rediscovered 
in  1904,  there  are  some  lines  in  which  this  point  is  still 
further  emphosiaod.     The  full  realisation  of  this  third 

!  atage  was  not  granted  to  KeatH  during  his  short  life ;  he 
had  but  gleams  of  it.  Tlie  only  passage  where  ho  describes 
the  ecstasy  of  \'iaion  is  in  'Endymion'  (Book  i,  line  771 
ff.) ;  and  thin  resembles,  in  ea^entials,  all  the  other  reports 
of  this  experience  given  by  mystics.'  When  the  mind  is 
ready,  anything  may  lead  us  to  it — music,  imagination, 
love,  friendship. 


*  Sm  tbc  extntcte  la  '  Cosndo  ConMlounwa.' 
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•Foci  wo  thceo  things?— tlint  moment  har«  we  rtqil 
Into  a  Bort  of  uneness,  and  uur  state 
Is  libu  K  Honting  spirit's.' 

Kejits  felt  thii  passage  was  inspired,  and  in  a  loUn  ta 
Taylor  in  January  1S18  ho  says,  '  when  I  wrote  it,  itmw 
a  regular  stepping  of  the  Imagination  towards  a  truliL' 
In  'Endymion  tho  underlying  idea  is  tho  unity  of  U»  ' 
various  elomonts  of  the  individual  houI  ;  tho  love  <jU 
woman  in  i^ihown  to  be  the  same  as  tho  love  of  boautT;1 
and  that  lu  its  turn  is  identical  with  tho  love  ci  tin  , 
principlo  of  beauty  iu  all  things. 

KeatM  was  always  very  sensitive  to  tho  myvterioot 
efFecta  of  moonlight ;  and  so  for  him  tho  moon  became  & 
symbol  of  tho  great  abstrnct  principle  of  beauty.  wWch, 
during  tlie  whole  uf  bis  poetic  life,  he  n'orshipped  iaUi' 
loctnally  and  spiritually.  *  The  mighty  ubfltract  idea  I 
have  of  Beauty  in  all  thingM  stifles  the  more  divided  nal 
minute  domestic  happiness,'  he  writes  to  his  brotiifr 
Goorgo;  and  tbo  last  two  well-known  linos  of  the'tW* 
on  a  Grecian  Urn'  fairly  siun  up  biit  philosophy: 


•  "  Benuty  is  truth,  truth  beauty  " — that  ia  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.* 


Thus  tbo  moon  reprcsente  to  Keats  the  eternal  idtn, 
the  one  essence  In  all.  Tliia  is  how  he  writ«s  of  it,  in 
what  is  an  entirely  mystical  passage,  in  '  Endy mion ' : 

* ...  As  I  grew  in  yeAm,  Btili  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  anlourH  :  thou  wbaL  tlio  deep  glen ; 
Tbou  n'nst  the  mountain-top,  tbo  sago's  pen. 
The  poet's  harp,  tho  voice  of  friends,  tite  max ; 
Thou  wnst  the  river,  thou  wast  glory  won  ; 
TliDu  wast  my  clarion'))  blast,  thou  watt  my  steed. 
My  goblet  full  of  wine,  my  topmost  deed  ; 
Thou  wnst  ihu  charm  of  wumi-u.  luvuly  Motm  I '  " 

•  Tt  la  Inhwrthig  to  umpu>«  Uiia  puMC"  ^tb  mc^i  llMP  l»1» 
followiog  rrom  th«  'BbSCSvad-GlU.'  written  prob«l>l]r  Mme  t%0  llMNll 
yttx*  befan  *  Badrnkioii.'  "Ihtj  mn  r«pi«««ntaUT«  of  bo  ld«a  iamSttti  t> 
BMiUnipcwUT. 

■Onr  rorrc  In  vnrTy  pUco,  lUooeb  muiifold  t 
t  Mn  I  hf  Mk«riflc«  !  I  Am  th«  p>«7vr  I 
I  urn  Ut*  IttDcral  CAke  Mt  for  the  St»A  I 
I  Mn  the  bcallug  littt>  I  I  am  the  gbm, 
The  mftntin  and  the  dtuac  ftwl  tlitl  whkb  bama  I '   fBoA  I 
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In  his  fragment  of  '  Hyperion '  Keata  shadows  forth 

le  uuity  of  all  existence  and  gives  magnificent  uttonince 

the  belief  that  change  is  not  decay,  but  the  law  of 

>wth  and  progress.      Ocennus,  in   his  spooch  to   the 

porthrown  Titunx,  Hunut  up  the  whole  meaning,  an  far  an 

h»s  gone,  in  verse  which  is  unsurpassed  in  English  : 

•  We  fall  by  oourae  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  On  our  heels  a  fresh  pt'rfeetioo  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  bwnity.  born  of  ua 
And  fated  to  excei  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkuees. . . . 
.  .  .  Kor  'tis  the  etemnl  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  mifcbt.' 

is  is  true  mysticism,  the  mysticism  Keats  shares  with 
lurke  and  Curlyle.  tbn  poRsionnte  belief  in  continuity  of 
sence  through  ever-changing  forms. 

Tauj^han  an«l  Wordsworth  stand  pre-eminent  among 

ir  English  poets  iu  being  almoot  exclusively  occupied 

nth  one  theme,  the  niystioil  interprotntion  of  nature. 

}tii  poetu  are  of  a  uiedibativo,  brooding  cast  uf  mind ; 

it  whereas  Wordsworth,  the  nature-seer,  arrives  at  Lis 

philosophy  entirely  through  personal  oicpenenco,  Vaughan 

more  of  a  niystieal  philosopher,  deeply  r«ad  in  Plato 
id  the  medieval  alchemist*!.    The  constant  oompanson 

natural  with  spiritual  processes  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
loat  marked  feature  of  Vaiighau'a  poetry.  If  man  will 
it  attend,  beseems  to  say  to  us,  everything  will  discourse 

him  of  the  spirit.  He  broods  on  the  silkwonn's  change 
Ito  the  butterfly  {'Kosurroction  and  Immortality');  he 
>nders  over  the  myHt*>ry  of  tliH  continuity  of  Hf«  as 
lowD  in  the  plant,  dying  down  and  entirely  disappearing 

winter,  and  shooting  up  anew  in  the  spring  ('The 
Kdden  Flower");  or,  while  wandering  by  his  beloved 
Iver  Usk,  he  meditates  near  the  deep  pool  of  a  waterfall 

its  mystical  significance  as  it  seems  to  linger  beneath 
banks  and  then  to  shoot  onward  in  swifter  course, 
he  ucen  in  it  an  image  of  life  beyond  the  giave. 

The  seed  growing  secretly  in  the  earth  suggests  to 

the  growth  of  the  soul  in  the  darkness  of  physical 

itter;  and  in  '  AlHiction '  he  points  out  that  all  nature 

governed  by  a  law  of  periodicity  and  oontrast,  night 
Vol.  207.— M».  413.  2  o 
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and  day,  eutuhiae  and  shower ;  and,  as  tbo  beAUty  o( 
colour  can  only  oxuft  by  coutraitt,  ku  aw  pum.  uckbcm 
and  trouble  needful  for  the  development  of  nmn.  TIicbc 
poema  are  sufBcientto  illuBtrate  tho  temper  of  VaagtuuiV 
mind,  his  keen,  revoraut  observution  of  nature  in  aD  bir 
mooda,  audhiH  intense  interest  in  the  minutest  hapfira- 
ings,  because  tboy  all  manifest  the  one  mighty  Law. 

Vaughan  appwm  to  have  had  a  more  definite  belief 
in  pre-existence  than  Wordsworth,  for  ho  refers  to  h 
more  tliiin  once ;  and  '  Tho  Rotri'iittr.*  which  la  prDbablf 
the  best  known  of  all  bin  poem^  and  muut  have  funiisbeil 
some  8UggeBtion  for  the  Immortality  ode,  is  based  upoo 
It.  Vaughau  has  occasionally  an  almost  pcrf(<ct  f«lici(5 
of  mystical  expression,  a  power  he  shares  ^-itb  Doruv: 
KeatH,  RosBetti,  and  WordHworlh.  His  ideas  prodatt 
their  effect,  through  the  medium  of  art,  directly  oa  the 
feolingH.  Thu  poem  culled  *  Quickncsa '  in  perhopt  the 
best  example  of  this  peculiar  quality,  which  cannot  U* 
analysed  but  must  suuply  be  felt;  or  'The  World,'  with 
its  raagniBoent  symbol  in  the  opening  lineH  : 

'  I  saw  Eternity  the  other  night 
TJIce  a  grent  Kinj;  nf  pure  nnd  endless  light, 

All  a»Im  a»  it  was  bri);ht ; 
And  round  beneath  it,  Tune  in  hours,  days,  yetkn, 

I>riT'n  by  the  spheres, 

Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd.* 

Mysticism  is  the  most  salient  feature  of  Wonlswotifa' 
poetry;  he  wus  one  who  Raw,  whotw  inward  eye  mi 
focusaed  to  vitiious  scarce  dreamt  of  by  nicil.  Uo  Ww 
also  a  spiritual  artist,  for  ho  not  only  saw,  but  could  fut 
his  vLsion  into  word»  ;  and  Ids  whulu  lifuH  work  took  ihi 
form  of  a  minute  and  careful  analysifi  of  tho  piiiienii 
of  feeling  in  his  o^vn  nature,  which  ho  left  ns  a  guide 
thuee  who  would  attain  to  vision  by  the  same  path. 
does  not  tell  us,  like  Browning,  that  lore  is  the  one 
worth  having  on  earth,  nor,  like  Keats,  that  *  beantur  li 
truth,  truth  beauty,'  but  rather  that,  if  we  ore  yon 
of  heart,  s«1f-dtKciplined,  and  far  removed  'from  lltiW 
enmities  and  low  desires.'  we  may,  by  laying  oumatrw 
open  to  tho  influences  of  I*7aturc,  attain  to  the  kuowlodfA 
the  actual  experience  of  '  central  peace  sabsiAtiiig  for  «nr 
At  the  heart  of  endless  ag^tatioa.* 
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Thin  ia  the  pltb  of  tho  mcssago  wo  find  repoatod  ngain 
again  in  various  forms  throu^chout  Wordsworth's 
kKwtey,  and  perhaps  best  summed  up  at  tho  otid  of  the 
fonrth  hook  of  the  'Excursion,'  n  book  which  shouk!  be 
Iblosely  studied  by  any  cue  who  would  explore  tho  secret 
tit  Wordsworth's  outlook  upon  life.  It  in  uu  iutoretitiag 
"frtct,  fiH  Dr  Inge  points  out,  that  the  stpps  in  the  liidder 
of  perfection,  as  described  by  Wordsworth,  are  precisely 
{analogous  to  tho  threefold  path  or  '  way  *  of  thu  roligious 
and  phihwophic  niyKtic,  an  (?lhical  syBtem  or  puIb  of  life, 
of  which,  very  probably,  Wordsworth  had  never  hejird. 
I  According  to  PluUnus,  the  nature  of  tho  itoul  is  triple, 
land  it  is  presented  uudor  tbree  forms,  which  are  at  the 
same  timo  tho  three  sttigos  of  perfection  it  con  rench  : 
I  (1)  the  animal  or  ttensual  houI,  which  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  body;  (2)  the  logical  reasoning  soul,  which 
I  ia  distinctively  human ;  (3)  the  superhuman  part,  when 
^■ftn  hecoinee  one  with  God. 

^V  The  mystic's  path  in  dividctl  into  three  corresponding 
stages:  (1)  the  purgative  life,  which  includes  general 
poriflcation,  sclf-discipliuo,  and  balance,  and  covers  all 
tho  civic  luid  H^xrial  virtues ;  {2)  the  illuixiinativo  life, 
which  might  be  summed  up  as  concentration  of  all  tho 
faculties — 'wiil,  intotloct,  fueling — upon  tied,  tho  struggle 
being  transferred  from  the  outer  to  tho  inner  life ;  (3)  the 
nnitive  life,  which  is  contemplation,  the  intense  desire 
,  of  the  soul  for  union  with  God,  resulting  at  fimt  in 
I  ecstasy.  These  three  stages  can  easily  be  tntced  if  wo 
follow  tho  *  discipline  and  consummntiun '  of  tho  poet's 
mind. 

The  mystic  vision  was  not  atttUncMl  by  Wordsworth, 
any  more  than  by  others,  without  deliberate  rcuuncia- 
tion.  He  lays  great  stresa  upon  this ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
point  in  his  teaching  frequently  overlooked.  Ho  insists 
rftpoatcdly  upon  the  fact  that,  befoi»  any  one  can  taste  of 
these  joys  of  tho  spirit,  ho  muftt  bo  purified,  dincipliued, 
«elf*controllnd.  He  leaves  ns  a  full  account  of  his  pur- 
gative stage.  Although  he  started  life  with  a  natumlly 
pore  and  aust«ro  temperament,  yet  he  hiul  deliberately 
to  crush  out  certain  strong  passions  to  which  ho  was 
liahlo,  aa  well  as  all  personal  ambition,  all  love  of  jK>wor, 
all  desire  for  fame  or  money;  oud  to  confine  himself  to 
the  contemplation  of  such  objects  aa 

•i  ai 
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*ExciC« 

No  morbid  po^sioiu,  no  disquietTide, 

No  ToiigettU(je  and  uo  hatred."     {'  Excuraion.'  IVJ 

In  the  *  Rocluse  *  bo  records  how  he  deliboratelj  foo^ 
and  beat  to  other  uses,  a  cortahi  wild  peaatonatQ  U^ 
he  felt  in  danger,  a  struggle  or  victory  over  a  foch  a 
Hhort,  Rome  of  the  priniiti\-e  in^tincto  of  a  BtrODg  fafltltllf 
animal,  feelings  which  few  would  regard  as  reprehenaUk 
Those  nubural  instincts,  thiH  force  and  energT',  good  ii 
itself,  Wordsworth  did  not  crush  but  doliboni.toljr  turood 
into  a  higher  chunuel. 

At  the  end  of  '  The  Prelude'  he  makea  his  eonfei^ 
of  the  sinn  he  did  not  commit. 

'  Never  did  I,  iQ  quest  of  right  and  wrooff. 
Taniiwr  with  conKcience  from  a  private  aim ; 
Nor  was  iu  uny  public  Uopv  thu  dupe 
Of  selfish  passions ;  nor  did  ever  yield 
Wilfully  to  mean  caruii  or  low  pareulte.* 

Such  a  confession,  or  rather  boast,  In  the  mouth  of  alaoil 
any  other  man  would  mjund  h^'poiritioal  ur  self-ocm- 
plaiMiQt ;  but  with  WordHworth  we  fe«l  it  ia  the  btn 
truth  told  ua  for  our  help  and  guidance,  oa  beuif  tkr 
noceasary  and  proUmiuary  step.  It  is  a  high  stanibi^ 
which  18  held  up  before  us,  even  in  thit*  first  stage,  for  it 
includes,  not  merely  the  avoidance  of  all  obvious  sub 
against  man  and  society,  but  a  tuning-up,  a  tranaond- 
ing  of  the  whole  nature  to  high  and  noble  eDdearow- 
'Wordsworth  found  hut  reward  in  a  settled  state  et 
calm  serenity,  'consummate  happiness,  wide-spreading, 
steady,  calm,  contemplativu';  and,  an  ho  tells  us  in  tiM 
fourth  book  of  'The  Prelude'  (L  150),  on  odo  enaiat 
during  that  summer  vacation, 

*  Gently  did  my  sou] 
Put  off  her  veil,  and,  self-tranamuted,  stood 
Nukcxl,  as  in  the  preseuco  of  her  God.' 

When  the  mind  and  soul  have  been  prepared,  iht 
next  step  is  concentration,  aspiration.  Thou  it  is  home 
in  upon  the  poet  that  in  the  infinite  and  in  Che  oterasl 
alone  cau  wo  And  rest,  can  we  find  ourselves :  and  towanb 
this  infinitude  we  must  strive  with  unflagging  ardour. 
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*  Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  homo, 
Is  with  inflnitnde,  and  only  there.* 

('Prelude;  Book  0;  004.) 

le   reRnlt  of  this  aspimtion  towards  the  inGuite  is  a 
Quickening    of    conariuusnttMs,    upon    which    follows    tho 
attainment  of  the  third  or  unitive  sttvgc,  the  moment 
rhen  man  can  '  breathe  in  worlds  To  which  tho  heaven 
heavens  is  but  a  veil,'  and  perceive  '  the  forms  Whose 
[n^om  is  where  time  and  place  are  not.*    Buch  minda 

'  Need  nnt  extmnrdinary  calls 
To  ronso  them  ;  in  a  world  of  lito  tliey  live 
By  sennble  impi-e»sions  not  enthralled, 

.  .  .  tho  highest  bliss 
Hut  flesh  can  know  it*  theirs — the  consciousness 
Of  Whom  they  are.'    (•  Prcliifie,'  Book  14  ;  105,  1 18.) 

''ordswnrth  several    times  depicts  thin  '  bliss   ineffable' 
rfaen  '  all  his  thoughts  were  steeped  in  feeling.'   Tiio  well- 
lown  passage  in  'Tintom  Abbey"  already  quoted  {p.  130) 
the  finest  deacription  and  analysis  of  it  left  us  by  aiiy 
the  seera ;  and  it  rcRenibles  the  accounts  given  by  I*lo- 
ana.  Swedonborgf,  and  Toiuiyson  of  similar  oxporiL>nceB. 
Wordsworth  possessed   in  a  very  peculiar  degree  a 
jtic  sense  of  infinity,  of  the  boundless,  of  the  opening- 
it  of  the  world  of  our  normal  finite  experience  into  the 
iQscendental ;  and  he  had  an  unparalleled  power  of 
itting  this  into  words.    It  was  a  feeling  which,  na  ho 
la  us  in  'The  Prelude*  (Book  13),  ho  had  from  earliest 
litdhood,  when    the   disappearing    line   of    tho  public 
jhway 

'  Was  like  au  InviUttion  into  space 
Bonndlees,  or  guide  into  eternity,* 

a  feeling  which,  applied  to  man,  gives  that  inspiriting 
certitude  of  boundless  growth,  when  the  soul  has 

* ...  an  obscure  sensw 
Of  poesible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  fiu*ultles  she  doth  aspire.'    (Tb.  Bk.  2.) 

9  at  thia  point,  and  on  this  Hubjccti  that  Wordsworth's 

ical  and  ethical  imagination  are  mo^t  nearly  fustnl. 

(  fusion  is  far  from  constant  with  him;  and  tho  result 

jat  there  are  tracta  of  his  writings  %vhero  tho  sentj- 
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menta  are  excellent,  the  pfailociopliy  illaminnting,  but  Uk 
poetry  is  not  Ki'oat;  ae  Prot  Stewart  would  say,  it  io» 
not  awoken  the  traiisceniloTital  fecliHg.  The  mofunb 
when  this  condition  iti  nx^t  fully  utt-ained  by  Wordnrartk 
occtur  whou.  by  elieor  foi-co  o£  pootio  iumjifuuiLioa  earn- 
binod  with  spiritual  insight,  in  somo  myeterious  uA 
indescribable  way,  he  flashes  upon  uh  n  liflOKiition  of  tUi 
boundte^cs  infinit^'.  Herein  consists  tbe  peculiar  chim 
of  Buch  a  poem  as  '  Stepping  Westward ' ;  iind  tb«t«  ui 
touch  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  *  Solitary-  Reaper.'  It  ii 
worth  noting  that  this  same  sense  of  infinity,  or  perfaofl 
of  annihilatiou  of  space,  felt  by  Wordsworth,  is  U>  be 
found  in  Keats  with  regard  to  time ;  a  sense  of  the  unit; 
of  post,  present,  and  future,  an  in  the  Bcvcnth  sUumii 
the  'Ode  to  the  Nightingale,'  and  in  tJio  fourtli  stanaflC^ 
tbe  '  Ode  to  Psycho.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  other  mj 
elements  in  Wordsworth,  euch  as  his  belief  in  tbe 
law  governing  all  thiu(^,  'from  the  creeping  plant  to 
aovereign  man,'  and  the  hint  of  belief  in  pre-oxisteare  a 
the  odo  on  Immorttility.  His  attitude  towards  life  * 
summed  up  in  the  'After-thought'  to  the  Duddon  sonaebi 

'The  Form  rcumhis,  the  Puuction  never  dies: 
WTiilo  we,  the  brare,  the  miichty,  and  the  wi». 
We  men,  who  in  our  mum  of  youth  defied 
The  eleiueutfr,  mtist  vanish :  bo  it  so  I 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  lutude  have  pow» 
To  live,  and  act.  and  serve  the  future  hoar; 
And  If,  as  towttitl  tlio  silent  tomb  we  go, 
Through  love,  tliroufch  hope,  and  faith's  tr 

dower, 
W«  feel  that  we  are  g:reater  tlmn  we  know.* 

In  Donne,  Henrj-  More,  and  Tennyson  the  mystiett 
sense  nwy  bo  called  philosophical  in  that  it  roachea  tlwa 
by  way  of  the  Intellect,  and  that  they  preiient  Uioir 
conviction?  in  a  philosophicat  form.  The  dominn'iiii; 
characteristic  of  Donne  is  intellectuality  j  and  thin  m:iy 
partly  account  for  the  lack  in  him  of  eoine  esseniiallf 
mystical  qualities,  more  e!ipe<;ially  rovoronco.  and  thai 
ascension  of  thought  so  characteristic  of  Plato  »oi 
Browiiing.  But  these  shortcomings  oro  more  stTOO^ 
felt  in  his  poetry  than  in  his  prose.  They  are  reiy  vt& 
illustrated  in  that  extraordinary  poem  'Tbe  Progmiof 
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iho  Soul.'  The  idea  is  a  mystical  one,  derived  from 
Pytlmgitrrun  pIiilnHtiphy,  iind  has  great  possibilitieB, 
which  Donne  entirely  fails  to  utilise ;  for,  instead  of 
following  the  soul  upwards  on  Its  way,  be  depictd  it  as 
morely  jumping  about  from  body  to  body,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  an  entire  lack  of  any  lift  or  grandeur  of 
thought.  This  poem  helps  us  to  understand  how  it  was 
tliat  Dunne,  though  so  richly  endowed  with  intellectual 
Shifts,  yet  failed  to  reach  the  highest  rank  as  a  poet. 

Apart  fr«»ni  this  Hominvhtit  iniport<^nt  defect,  Donne's 

ttitude  of  mind  is  essentially  mystical.    This  is  especially 

rkod  in  his  feoUng  about  the  body  aud  uatui'al  law,  in 

treatment  of  love,  and  in  Hih  conception  of  woman. 

le  mystic's  postulate — if  we  could  know  ourseivtsi,  we 

lould  know  nil — is  very  oft«u  on  Donne's  lips,  as.  for 

istanre,  in  tliat  curious  poem  written   in  memory  of 

Uz.ibeth  Drury  on  the  second  anniversary  of  her  death. 

.  ia  pitrhaps  best  expressed  in  the  following  verso: 

•  But  we  know  ourselvefi  least :  mere  outward  shows 
Our  minds  so  store. 
That  our  soulx,  no  more  than  our  eyon,  disclose 
But  form  and  colour.     Only  he  who  knows 
nimsclf,  knows  more.* 

One  of  the  marked  chnrnctoristics  of  Donno's  poetry 
his  continual  comparison  of  mental  aud  spiritual  with 
physical  processes.  This  sense  of  analogy  prevailing 
throughout  nature  is  with  him  Toi-y  strong;  and  as  we 
have  seen,  it  lie«  nt  the  vor->*  centre  of  mystical  sj'mboii'im. 
Tho  mystery  of  continual  Hux  and  change  particulurly 
attracts  him,  oa  it  did  the  early  Qroek  thinkers;  and 
Nottlesbip'a  remarks  about  the  nature  of  bread  and 
lloaelHshDCsa  are  akin  to  the  following  comparison : 

'  Dost  thou  love 
Beauty— nnd  btjauty  worthiest  is  to  move — 
Poor  coMinod  cojceuer,  that  she  nnd  thnt  tliou. 
Which  did  begin  to  love,  arc  neither  now. 
Nest  day  repairs — but  ill — la^t  day's  decay. 
Nor  are — olthouffh  thu  river  kuop  the  iiamo  — 
YeBterday"«  waters  nnd  to-dny's  the  snniG  I ' 

('An  Anatomy  of  the  'World;  880-06.) 

Although,  iu  tho  'Frogreiis  of  the  Soul,'  he  failod  to  givo 
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expreivion  to  it,  yet  hi*  belief  in  prograsa  is  imguwnflnHft 
He  fully  shares  the  raystio's  belief  that  '  man.  to  gai 
towards  Him  that's  iofinite.  most  ^rst  bo  great.'  (Letter 
to  the  Countem  of  Salisbury.) 

In  his  treatment  of  lore  Donne's  mystical  attitude  it 
moHt  clearly  seen.  He  holds  the  Plntunic  concfl|itiiia 
that  love  concemA  the  soul  only,  and  is  independent  of 
the  body  or  bodily  presence;  and  he  is  the  poet  who, at 
bis  best,  expresses  this  idea  in  the  most  dignified  sii6 
refined  way.  The  reader  fccU  not  only  that  Daaat 
believes  it,  but  that  he  has  in  some  TncaRoro  oxporieneed 
it;  whereas  with  hiu  imitators  it  degonoral^d  into  littJa 
more  than  a  fashionable  'conceit.'  The  '  I'ndi-rtaVIni:' 
expresses  the  dii^covery  bo  has  made  of  this  higlier  au[ 
deeper  kind  of  love;  and  in  the  'Ecstasy*  ho  doseribn 
the  union  of  the  souls  of  two  lovers.  The  great  ralneoif 
this  spiritual  love  is  that  it  is  unaffected  by  time  oatt 
space,  a  belief  which !«  novherc  more  oxquiaitoly  cxprosMl  j 
than  in  the  refrain  of  his  little  Bong,  *  Soul's  Joy.* 

*  O  give  no  way  to  gr'tett 
But  let  belief 

Of  mutual  love 
This  wonder  to  the  vulgar  i>rove, 
Our  boditw,  not  -we,  move;.* 

lu  one  of  hiH  vorHe-letters  to  the  CountcKt*  of  Huntingdon 
he  explainn  how  true  love  cannot  be  dosirc.  He  goes  still 
further  in  the  poem  entitlod  'Negative  Lovo,*  where  ha 
snys  that  love  in  such  a  pawiion  as  can  only  bo  de6ned  bjr 
negatives;  and  his  language  here  reminds  us  of  Plat^'i 
'Pamienides'  and  Piotinus'  'Ennoads'  (vi,  vii,  41)  what 
speaking  respectively  of  tlio  One  and  the  Good. 

Hi^nrj'  More  in,  in  character,  the  typit-al  mystic  of  nil 
the  ages,  serene,  buoyant,  and  so  spiritually  hnppy  tbst, 
ns  he  told  a  friend,  ho  was  sometimes  'almost  mad  with 
pleasure';  yet  he  does  not  wholly  fulfil  one's  idea  of  s 
myntic  poet,  because  hia  poetical  faculty  is  cntinfj' 
suhordinatcd  to  his  philosophy.  Indeed  the  lai^ 
portion  of  bis  poetry  really  uousists  of  passages  of  tbs 
'Enneads'  of  Plotinus  versified;  and  consequently  H  b 
very  difficult  rcitding.  Ho  is  not,  then,  a  poot  luid  artist 
who,  working  in  the  sphere  of  the  imagination,  «bi 
directly  present  to  us  mystical  thoughts  and  tdei 
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r  a  mystic  philosopher  who  happens  to  have  versified 
some  of  hitt  diKrourHex. 

Tennyson  differs  very  markedly  from  the  other  poete 
■WG  are  considering  in  this  connexion.  Ho  was  not  bom 
■with  the  mysticftl  temi>er«mont.  but,  on  the  contraiy,  he 
hod  a  long  and  bitt«r  struggle  with  his  own  doubts  and 
qaestioniugs  before  ho  wmtit^jd  from  them  peace.  There 
ie  nothing  of  mystio  calm  or  strength  in  the  lines: 

^H  '  Oh,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

^V  Will  be  the  aiml  roaI  of  ill.' 

^^Bo  has  no  mystic  rapture  in  nature  liko  Wordsworth  : 

^^B'  '  I  fonnd  Uim  not  in  world  or  auD, 

^H^  Or  eagle's  •wing,  or  inaect's  eye ' ; 

^6  mystic  intcrpi-etn.tion  of  life  as  had  Browning,  no 
yearning  for  union  with  tho  spirit  of  lovo  and  beauty  as 
Biid  Shelley.  Tonnysuu'»  mysticism  came,  as  it  were, 
rather  iu  npite  of  himself,  and  is  baHed  on  one  thing 
only— experience.  He  states  his  position  clearly  in  •  In 
Memorinm,'  cxxiv.  A8  is  well  known,  ho  had  from  time 
to  time  u  certjtin  peculiar  expHi'ience,  whicli  he  describes 
fully  both  in  prose  and  verse,  a  touch  at  intervals 
throughout  hiH  life  of  the  'ecstasy'  of  Plottnus ;  audit 
was  on  this  he  based  his  deepest  belief.  He  has  left 
aeveml  prose  accounts  of  this  mental  state,  which  often 
cnme  to  him  through  repeating  his  own  name  silently, 

*  till  all  at  ouco,  oe  it  were  out  of  the  mtcnsity  of  the  con- 
scioutiness  of  individuality,  the  individunlity  itMelf  ineemed 
to  dissolve  and  fade  an'ity  into  bouudlcss  bL-ing-;  and  this  not 
n  cnafuBi^d  state,  but  the  elenrcst  of  the  clearest,  the  sureEt 
of  the  surest,  the  iveirdcat  of  the  weirdest,  utterly  beyoud 
words,  where  death  wa?  an  ahiiost  lauRhable  iiuim^^tbiHty, 
the  loss  of  personality  (if  so  It  were)  seemtnir  no  extinction, 
but  tho  only  true  life,'     ('  Life  of  Tenuyaou,*  1,  26S.} 

It  is  a  somewhat  similar  experience  which  is  described  in 
'  In  Menioriam,'  xcv  : 

' ...  all  at  one*  it  soom'd  at  last 
The  living  houI  was  flashpd  mi  mine, 

And  mine  in  this  was  wound,  and  whirl'd 
About  empyi'tMtl  li(*ight«  of  thouKht^ 
And  cnme  on  that  which  is,  and  caught 

The  dooi)  pulsations  of  tho  world.' 


mrsncssM  ix  csglish  poetr? 


BniMi,'  aBid  Teonyvici,  ^Making  of  tha  U4 
time  qmabad,  'Me  tiw  ^apmCoally)  cmiml  Una  in  tfao 
"I^yO^*'  TWfUvolMtiwMntzmtiiiiaBia  bwowapfaibh 
fior  H  ws  the  experieaee  of  this  -Ttfliaa'  tfaat 
■  ^aqpoak  oanvietkiiis  witli  re^Krd  to  tb« 
of  aD  tUagm,  the  reality  of  the  nuaoen.  and  Um 
of  life. 

n»  bdief  m  the  impotieaM  of  intcllertoal  knowledg* 
is  wy  pln  ■  m}^  ■«■— ♦■■I  with,  it  i*  indeed  based  uptn, 
tbeM'gtoami'of  ecaiaiy.  Tbeprolckgue  to 'In  MnmarUni' 
(wiitian  wbeo  tba  poem  waa  eonipieted)  aeoma  to  Bom  up 
U»  ftttli  afttr  ■•17'  TBars  of  struggle  and  doabt ;  bat  it 
■8  in  tha  most  phfloaophMial,  aa  wall  as  one  of  the  U.ttai, 
at  his  poema,  *Tbe  Ancieot  Sage,*  that  we  find 
attitode  moat  follr  jxiiraaeed.  Tcttmyson  wrote 
'  The  whole  poem  is  rerr  pertKmaL  The  paaaagea 
•*  Faith "  and  **  the  Passion  of  the  Past "  were  moi* 
i;«pecial]7  my  own  peraonal  ferilnga.'  Tbrougb  tfa« 
mouth  of  t^  Sage  the  poet  declaree  in  impaMioiwd 
words  tb«  pontMm  of  the  mystic,  and  points  oat  tbe 
impoteDoe  of  aeosa^knowledge  in  dealing  with  that  wfakfa 
ia  beyond  either  tbe  aonaes  or  the  reason. 

'  For  Kuonrlodgr  \s  the  EwmUow  on  tbe  lako 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surCM»-«hadow  there 
Bat  nerer  yet  hsUt  dipt  Into  the  abyttm.' 

TcnnyM>n,  like  Wordsworth,  emphasises  the 
that  the  only  way  in  which  man  can  gain  real  know: 
and  hear  tho  "Nameless"  is  by  diving  or  sinking  into  tlie 
centre  of  his  own  being.  There  is  n  great  deul  of  Eostsra 
philosophy  and  mysticism  in  Ihc  '  Ancient  Sage,*  as.  for 
Instance,  the  feeling  of  tbe  unity  of  all  existence  Co  Um 
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>int  of   merging    the   pcrsonnlity  into  the    ii[iiTer»al 
^nsoiousness. 

*  But  tlint  one  ripplo  on  tho  boundless  deep 
Fuel»  Umt  the  deop  iH  bnundliiKa,  nnil  Itaotf 
For  ever  changing  form,  bnt  evermore 
Ono  with  the  botuidloe»  motion  of  the  deep.' 

know  that  Tennyson  had  been  studying  tho  phUo- 
^aopby  of  Lao-tsxe  about  this  time;  yet,  though  this  is, 
^BB  it  were,  grafted  on  to  the  poet's  mind,  still  we  may 
^BBke  it  &a  being  his  genuine  And  docpost  conviction.  The 
^Bcarest  approach  to  a  definite  Htatemeut  of  it  is  in  the 
^■^Higher  Pantheism.' 

^*  Sp«ak  to  Him  thou  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  witli  Spirit  can 
meat. 
Closer  in  he  tlian  bi-eatbing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 

^Hn  reading  thoso  lines  these  words  of  Plotlnus  ('  Enneads,' 
^vK  ix,  10)  occur  irresistibly  to  lIio  mind  : 

^^But  to  see  and  to  hare  seen  tliat  vwion  Lb  reason  no  longer, 
bub  more  thitn  rututun.  and  before  i-«iki)ou,  and  after  reason  ;  aa 
aL-io  is  that  vision  whiob  la  S4?en.  And  porchanoe  we  Bhould  not 
s[ietak  of  »ight.  For  tlial  which  jssueu — if  we  must  neulsspt^k 
of  the  acer  and  the  seen  as  twain  and  not  aa  one — that  which 
18  seen  is  not  discerned  by  the  seer  nor  conceived  by  blni  ait  a 
second  tluDfr;  but  becoming,  as  it  were,  other  than  himselfi  be 
of  lilmselt  eoutribututh  naught.  but,a!j  whi>n  one  biyeth  c«ntre 
upon  centre,  he  Ixrcoiueth  Gcrti's  and  one  with  Ood.  Where- 
fore this  vision  ia  hard  to  tell  of.  For  how  can  a  man  tell 
of  that  as  other  than  himself  which,  when  he  discerned  it, 
seemed  not  other,  but  one  with  himself  indeed?' 

^B  Craahaw  and  George  Herbert  wo  will  leave  on  one 
Bido,  at*  their  myBticisin,  being  perhaps  tlieir  m<wit  striking 
characteristle,  haa  been  diMCQ8iii>(i  by  many  writei-s.  To 
deal  at  ail  adequately  with  tho  myaticiam  of  William 
Blake  would  necessitate  a  volume,  if  not  a  small  library, 
devotod  to  that  purpose.  But  there  is  tho  loss  noed  to 
say  much  about  him  here,  beciause  it  is  generally  recog* 
nised  that  Blake  was  either  a  myBtic  or  a  madman.  We 
will  only  point  oat  that  Btnko  fotuds  his  groat  myth  on 
the  conception  that  at  the  heart  of  things  there  is  unity ; 
and  in  the  '  everlasting  Gospel  *  ho  emphasises,  with  more 
than  his  usual  amount  of  paradox,  tlie  inherent  divinity 
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of  man,  which  is  also  the  whole  gist  of  that  apparent!; 
most  chaotic  of  tho  prophotio  books, '  Jerusalem.* 

According  to  Blake,  the  universo  as  we  know  it  is  the 
result  of  the  fall  of  the  one  life  from  unity  into  diri^oo, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  contraction  or  '  se- 
tends  to  replace  expansion  and  solflessnees,  reason 
extin^uiHh  imagination,  the  letter  to  kill  the  Hpirlt.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  closing  up  into  separate  '.selfhoods,' 
the  inluttt  of  communication  'with  the  universal  epirit 
have  become  gradually  stopped  up,  until,  for  most  men, 
only  the  five  senses  (one  of  the  least  of  the  many  pomible 
channels  of  communicatinn)  are  nvaJlnble  for  tho  uses  of 
the  natural  world.  The  only  way  out  of  this  self-made 
prison  is  tlirough  Belf-sact'i0ce.  It  is  in  '  Milton '  that 
Blake  moAt  fully  ilovelo]>(w  his  ^rand  du^ma  of  the 
et«mity  of  sacrifice.  '  One  must  die  for  another  through 
nil  eternity';  only  thus  can  the  bonds  of 'selfhood'  be 
broken.    Milton,  just  before  his  great  renunoiation,  oriei: 

*  I  will  go  down  to  M]f -annihilation  and  eternal  death 
Lest  the  Last  Jiidftuit^nt  cuine  and  Ond  me  nnannihilate. 
And  1  be  seiz'd  and  gir'n  into  the  hands  of  my  own  Setf- 
hood.* 

For,  according  to  Blake,  personal  love  or  eelfishaess  i* 
tho  one  ein  which  defies  redemption.  This  whole  pasugs 
in '  Milton '  (Hook  i.  pp.  12,  13)  well  repays  study,  for  OM 
feels  it  is  alive  with  meaning,  holding  eiynibol  within 
symbol.  Everything  was  of  value  to  Blake  only  aji  s 
symbol  of  something  greater;  physical  beauty,  splendov 
of  colour,  insects,  animals,  men  and  women,  all  alike  won 
spiritually  eignUicaut.  Even  on  earth  his  -vision  wk 
twofold  always ;  singleness  of  vision  he  scorned  ae  tlu) 
sign  of  the  mechanical  intellect. 

'  What  to  others  a  trifle  appears 
Kills  me  full  of  finilee  or  tears ; 
For  double  the  vision  my  nyes  do  see. 
And  a  double  vieion  is  always  with  mo.* 

An  interesting  point,  and  one  whereiu  Blake  differs  from 
other  mystics,  is  that,  in  spite  of  liis  feeling  for  aymbolioB. 
he  did  not  look  upon  the  natural  world  as  a  ladder  by 
which  he  conid  arrive  at  tho  real.  Nature  was  utA  to 
him,  as  she  was  to  Wordsworth,  the  '  garment  of  God,'  or 
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Goethe  puts  it,  'de«  OotteH  lebendige  Kleid.'  The 
itural  vegetative  world  was  error,  not  ti'uth ;  it  waH 
le  visible  shadow  tliat  darkened  and  bid  eternal  ideas. 
}lake  hinittelf  lived  ho  completely  in  the  viKtunary  or 
liritual  world  that  at  times  he  complains  impatiently 
lat  Nature  is  a  hindrance  to  his  visionit. 

M  assert  tor  uiyeelf  that  I  do  not  behold  the  outward  craa- 

ion.  and  that  to  me  It  is  liEndmuce  and  not  action.  "  What  I " 

will  be  questioned,  "  whnn  the  sun  riaoB  do  yoa  not  ace  a 

>und  disc  of  fire,  somewhat  like  a  guinea?"     Ob!  no,  no  I 

see  an  innumerable  company  of  the  heavenly  host,  c^ng, 

"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Ijord  God  Almighty.** ' 

The  esfiontial  thing  for  men— Buch  it  seems  is  the  pitii 

Blake'ti  meoiiHge — ih  that  each  should  cleanse  and  open 

le  inleta  of  his  soul,  and  enter  the  w^orld  of  vision  in 

>me  way.    This  great  realm  of  reality,  iuing'i nation  aa 

ic  caUa  it,  ia  open  to  all,  would  men  but  enter  upon  their 

iheritance.     It  is  not  necessary,  nor  even  likely,  that 

will  see  alike  there.    What  Blake  urges  supi'emety  is 

that  each  man  should  see  for  himself.     And  to  attain 

viiiron  we  ttrnttt  UHe,  not  only  our  emotional  fHcultie«,  but 

^■>ur  minds  and  intellects.    '  Men  are  admitted  into  heaven, 

^kot  hecatuo  thuy  buve  curbed  and  governed  iJieir  pasNionH, 

^^r  have  no  passions,  but  because    they  have  cultivated 

their  understandings.' 

The  best  commeutaxy  on  Blake's  life-work  and  viewH 
is  to  be  found  in  hiii  own  mo^t  remarkable  paper  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  '  A  Vimoii  of  the  Lotit 
^^udgmont.'  It  explains  among  other  things  hia  views  on 
^■lible,  allegory,  myth,  viidon.  and  al»o  his  conception  of 
thai  world  of  imaj^ination  which  he  tells  ux  ih  the  one 
great  rcaUty.  For,  through  all  his  writings,  Bloke '  reete 
not  from  his  great  task' — 

tTo  open  the  eternal  worlds,  to  open  the  immortal  eyee 
Of  man  inwardi  into  the  worlds  of  thought,  into  etenttty, 
Ever  expanding  in  the  bosom  of  God,  the  human  unagina- 
tion.' 
The  voices  of  the  English  poets  form  but  one  note 
a  mighty  chorus  uf  witnesses,  to  whose   testimony 
thoughtful  men  and  women  c&nnot  much  longer  turn  a 
ar.    The  oasence  of  the  whole  matter,  of  the  value 
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of  and  necessity  for  mysticism  us  the  next  stuge  In  man'* 
derelopment,  woa  long^  ago  stated  by  Plotlnua : 

*  Kuuwledge  httst  three  degrees — npiniau,  sc-ieDCN',  illumiiutum. 
The  meaua  ur  iaatrtuuuut  uf  tku  lli'at  ia  nom**!,  of  thu  i<u:ouJ 
dialectic,  uf  the  third  intuition.  Tu  the  last  I  subordinate 
reasoD.  It  is  absolute  kuon-Iodge  founded  od  the  idtmli^of 
the  mlud  knowing  with  the  object  known.' 

Briefly  the  position  seema  to  be  this.  Priinitive  man 
at  first  l\as  only  hiit  senses  to  g^uide  him ;  and  all  tus 
knowledge  in  Hoiuie-knowledge.  By  degrees  he  finds  that 
hiR  senses,  however  acute  and  highly  developed,  are 
leading  :  thiit  the  ttun  doeit  not  go  round  the  c&rth, 
that  the  earth  itself  is  not  flat.  In  short,  he  culls  in 
Intellect  to  correct  his  sense-impreesioas.  Then  folio 
a  time  when  the  intellect  is  being  developed,  and 
achieves  wonderful  results;  but  it  is  found,  aftor 
and  despniring  effort,  that  the  brain  alone  is  not  capable 
of  solving  the  problem  of  life ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  h 
liuut«d,  as  impotent  in  dealing  with  that  problem  as  on 
the  unaided  seuitca  of  man  in  dealing  with  the  science  of 
astronomy.  This  souse  of  tho  utter  impotence  of  brain* 
knowlcMlge  (so  strongly  felt  by  the  poota)  leudti  slowly  to 
the  perceptiou  that  to  kttow  in  its  true  sense  is  notao 
intellectual  process  ut  all.  The  aavago  goes  throagh 
much  pain,  fear,  and  detipair  before  he  perceives  that  his 
sense- impressions  are  not  to  be  trusted  without  oorrec- 
tlon  by  the  intellect ;  and  in  Uko  manner  tho  thinkera  in 
their  turn  have  to  go  through  much  fruitletis  effort  awl 
weary  search  before  they  see  that  true  knowledge  is  not 
to  ho  found  where  they  arc  sucking  it. 

Suppose  a  man,  relying  on  sonae-impresKions  atom 
were  to  try  to  account  for  the  waxing  and  waning  of  tlv 
moon.  Tho  main  cause  of  his  perplexity  would  lie  Id  bif 
inability  to  distinguish  between  tho  appearance  and  tlw 
fact,  and  in  hi)i  triiKting  only  one  set  uf  impmMioas 
which  by  their  very  nature  are  limited  and  incapable  uf 
grappling  with  tho  problem.  Tho  difiiculty  of  the  thinks? 
LB  precisely  aualogouK.  There  are  more  faculties  in  miui 
than  sense  and  intellect,  both  of  which  deal  only  with 
what  is  pheuomonal.  And  so  another  latent  fncult;  it 
gradually  called  into  play,  one  for  which  we  have  aJ  yi* 
no  recognised  name,  '  mystic  reason '  or  *  transcendeaUi 
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jfeeling';  and  this  in  turn  will  do  for  tho  intclloct  what 
the  intulleut  htin  ilono  for  HenK»~put  it  to  itK  use.  It  la 
only  when  we  perceive  the  limitations  of  sense  that  it 
attains  it«  full  vuluo ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  intellect. 

Tho  time  is  almoat  horo  when  wo  ^hall  no  more  think 
of  the  wurld  wb  cuneeive  a-t  beinj;  the  irae  world  that  i^. 
than  we  now  tliink  of  the  moon  as  a  small  yellow  disc 
because  we  boo  it  so.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
writings  o£  the  rutionaliHt  phitonopheni  Heem  like  tho 
inj^enioiw  though  vain  efforU  which  might  be  made  hy  a 
mau  of  muot  highly  •trained  and  acute  MmueH  to  voustinjct 
a  science  based  on  sense-knowledge  alone.  The  intellect 
is  able  to  reeo^^niso  the  fact  that  being  is  not  to  be  known 
by  thought  hut  by  living ;  and  at  that  poiut  it  must  baud 
over  the  problem  to  *  mystic  reason.' 

There  is  one  lesson  we  may  well  loam  from  the  pasti 
and  it  in  tUU.  The  Heuseu  uud  the  intellect  have  each  in 
turn  been  exalted,  and  have  been  fotmd  to  have  definite 
limitations.  Each  is  but  one  of  many  avenues  of  know* 
ledge  which  man  possesses  within  himself.  Each  of  them 
ulone,  it  lum  been  proved,  can  lead  man  into  terriblu 
mistakes,  because  the  truth  can  only  reach  him  when 
all  his  potential  facuUiee  have  been  awakened  and  put 
to  uHe.  In  itH  turn  'mystic  reason  'will  be  exalt^^d  above 
tho  intellect.  But  who  is  going  to  place  a  boundary 
on  the  potential  powers  in  man.  and  say  that  this  is 
tho  highest  faculty  he  possesses?  It  is  the  highest  of 
which  he  i»  at  jiresont  conscious,  but,  like  his  senses  and 
intellect,  it  is  subjective,  and  consequently  liable  to  error. 
Let  us  then  proceed  with  caution,  checking  rosulttt,  care- 
fully sifting  tho  testimony  whioh  rouuhes  us  on  all  sides, 
tudng  senses,  intellect,  and  '  fooling '  alike  for  what  they 
ore,  channels  whereby  man  may  learn  to  realise  himself. 
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6.  The  Thirty-seven  Xats  of  Burma.  By  Sir  R.  Canme 
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7.  Upper  Burma  under  British  Hule.  By  H.  Thiritd! 
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20, 189:1 

8.  Bttrma.  By  Sir  Fred(srick  Fryor,  K.C.8.I.  •  Journal  of 
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0.  Upper  Burtna  Gazetteer.  Compiled  by  authoritf. 
Five  vok.    !KAngt>on :  Government  Press,  I90L 

In  no  portion  of  our  Empire,  and  perhaps  in  no 
country  in  the  world,  have  such  great  and  co 
changea  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years  as  have 
occurred  iu  Burma.  The  downfall  of  a  throne  and  of  ■ 
dynauty,  the  complete  oxtiuctiou  of  au  auoioDt  kiugdon. 
and  ite  annexation  and  incorporation  into  a  niodcm 
empire  governed  upon  totally  different  principles,  the 
opening  up  of  liinddocked  areas  by  moans  of  road«  ftnd 
railways,  the  security  of  pence  and  prosperity  where 
lawleasuess  had  in  some  parts  almost  degenerated  into 
anarchy,  tlio  clearance  of  jungle  tracto  by  sottleni  hum 
the  congested  and  over- populated  regions  of  other  parts 
of  an  empire  with  nearly  300,000,000  souls,  the  develop- 
ment  and  improvement  of  old  sources  of  livelihood  and 
the  creation  of  new  ones,  the  evolution  of  a  Hound  aoi) 
liberal  system  of  ndminist ration,  and  the  initiation  ami 
perfecting  of  legislation  calculated  to  benefit  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  province,  can  all  be  pointed  to  as  hartnir 
taken  ploco  during  the  lost  thirty  years  in  that  portiuo 
of  Further  India  which  now  forms  the  province 

When   King  Thibaw's   territories  were  tuinexod 
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tanuary  T,  1H86,  and  about  120,000  sqiuiro  niilua  of 
lountry,  with  a  populntion  o£  nearly  4,000,000.  wore  thore- 
ty  added  to  tho  Briti>)h  Indian  Empire,  the  now  method 
>f  government  to  be  Introduced  wem  not  at  ouce  de- 
■erminod,  though  a  provisional  form  of  administration 
Pras  temporarily  adopted.  The  first  etep  taken  was 
10  (livido  tho  central  portion  of  tho  country  into  five 
Itstrictd  in  cha-rge  of  civil  oRicerH,  who  worked  through 
jarmeae  diBtrict-governors  and  the  village  headmoti, 
t-nd  in  whoso  hands  lay  the  civil  and  tho  ordinary 
trimiual  jurisdiction,  except  where  trnops  were  stationed 
»r  were  operating',  and  where  martial  law  prevailed. 
!)ul&ido  of  theHH  central  diHtrictH,  tho  country  wikd  nomin- 
ally governed  through  the  Hlutdatc  or  State  Council 
it  Mandalay,  consisting  of  the  more  trustworthy  of 
ixe  late  Miaiatont,  i)re}tidcd  ovor  by  Colonel  (afterwards 
3ir  Edward)  Kladen,  who  bad  been  ComraiHmoncr  of 
ij^akan  when  he  was  deputed  as  Chief  Civil  Officer  with 
>he  expeditionary  force.  But  the  authority  of  this 
Liouncil  currit;d  little  weight  even  in  thctio  districts  ;  and 
;lu8  attempt  at  government  proved  a  failure.  The  fact 
cvas  that  anarchy  bad  been  gradually  becoming  prevalent 
luring  the  latter  half  of  Thibaw*H  nhort  reign  of  seven 
^eara ;  and  anything  like  law  and  order  could  only  be 
maintained  in  the  central  poi-tiou  of  tho  kingdom.  Law- 
ess  armed  bands  of  'dacoito'  Iiad  been  permitted  to 
>ver8prejid  the  ctnmtry;  and.  when  the  Burmese  army 
bad  melted  away  on  tho  British  approach,  the  soldiery 
tvent  partly  to  strongthen  these  dacoit  gangs  already 
established,  and  partly  formed  new  bands  oE  insurgents 
>£fering,  in  many  cases,  on  organised  oppaiition  to  the 
acw  government.  Thus  the  troubles  of  conquest  only 
began  after  the  occupation  of  Mandalay. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  grave  resistance  lay  ahead,  and 
ihab  the  first  work  calling  for  urgent  attontioo  was 
:he  pacification  of  the  country  and  tho  introduction  of 
regular  admiuiHtration  for  the  Becurity  of  property  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  new  territories 
were  therefoi-o  viait«d  by  Uio  Viceroy  (Lord  Duiferin) 
and  tho  Comnrnnder-io-chief  (Sir  Frederick  Boberts)  in 
February  iSS&,  to  determine  the  mode  of  administration 
to  be  introduced  and  the  military  operations  that  would 
be  necessary  in  connexion  therewith.  Tho  main  problems 
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which  the  Viceroy  had  to  consider  were,  first  of  aQ. 
whether  the  uow  doiuiiiious  should  fortu  a  protected 
Stato  under  the  ludian  Govenimout  or  be  auiioxod  out- 
right and  broaght  under  direct  lulministratlon;  and. 
secondly,  how  good  goverument  could  be  most  effectively 
and  cheaply  provided.  The  Commander-in-chief  had  alw 
to  formulnto  the  plan  of  militnrj'  operatiunH,  ni^cessar}' in 
any  circumstances,  but  bound  to  be  on  a  lai-gely  inciriwl 
scale  if  outright  annexation  and  direct  uduiinistratioe 
wore  decided  on.  Lord  Duffcrin  desired  that  Upper 
Burma  ehoiild,  if  possible,  bo  formed  into  a  protected  oi 
'buffer'  State,  the  ruling  prince  being  left  free  a> 
internal  administration,  but  eubject  to  the  control 
Bupet-vision  of  the  Government  of  India  in  all  exic 
rotations.  After  oouttidering  the  opinion  of  the  civil  esd 
military  authorities  in  Burma,  the  diHurgunliwd  xtate  of 
the  country,  tlie  lack  of  influence  of  the  State  Couucil 
and  Ministry,  and  the  scant  choice  of  suitable  candidato* 
from  among  those  that  wore  left  of  the  royal  princes  of 
Burma,  ho  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  them  wm 
no  alternative  to  direct  administration  by  tho  Govon- 
nient  of  India,  No  prince  could  have  been  set  on  tfaa 
throno  and  maintained  there  without  great  aasistUKS 
from  BritiKh  troops;  and  the  Nyaungyan  prince  (who 
escaped  to  British  protection  before  tho  i>alacc  n: 
occurred  in  February  1879)  having  recently  died,  no  Otb« 
suitable  candidate  remained.  Hence  simj^e  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Indian  Empire  was  recommended :  and  tb« 
British  Government  thoretipon  nuthoriifcd  the  Viceroy  to 
proceed  witli  the  direct  administration  of  the  country. 

All  Upper  Burma,  except  tho  tributary  Shan  St^tai 
not  taken  under  direct  adminiNtrutive  control,  wna  thai*' 
fore  at  once  made  a  scheduled  district  As  such  it  mi 
removed  from  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  statute  lav 
of  the  Empire ;  but  simple  regulations  were  lAsued  for 
a  form  of  local  administration  Huitablc  to  the  acttuU 
conditions.  Kr  (afterwards  Sir  Cbarlea)  Bernard,  OkM 
Commissioner  of  British  Bui>raa,  was  placed  in  charge  fl( 
the  whole  of  Burnm  ;  and  Upper  Burma  was  divided  into 
fourteen  dintricts,  each  with  British  civil  offlcara  and 
police  aHsistants.  In  March  1887  Bernard  was  soeceedid' 
by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Crostbwaite,  upon  wbon 
lay  the  heavy  burden  of  administration  until,  in  DecembaV 
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ilie  liandod  over  a  puciCed  pi'ovmoo  to  hia  successor. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

At  first  uo  divisiouol  commissionors  or  soesions  judges 
wore  Jippoinied ;  the  diMtrict  ufiireni  worked  tlirough 
Surmeso  local  agencies  and  accordiu^;  to  local  methods 
in  matters  o£  ruvuuuo  and  jutsticc.  This  hod  the  great 
advantage  of  retaining  the  village-community  aytitem, 
which  was  least  likely  to  cause  any  disturhanco  among 
the  people,  while  it  also  alToi-ded  occupation  for  the  best 
of  the  old  Burmese  officials.  It  was  impressed  upon  all 
civil  and  military  officer»  concemod  that  tho  religious 
customs  and  habits  of  tJie  people  should  bo  proj>erIy 
respoctod.  In  1887  a  regulation  was  passed  for  strengtli* 
enin^  the  bauds  of  civil  oflioei-s  and  ai-rcstiug  tho  dis- 
integration of  village  communities ;  and  thiti  uhviutod 
any  such  aver-centrulitiatinn  of  Jiuthority  as  had  resulted 
in  Lower  Burma  from  abaudoniug  uatioual  customs  well 
enitcd  to  the  Burmese  character.  This  regulation  secured 
to  village  luMidniHu,  im  ni-urly  an  wuh  })0!»iil>le,  the  position 
nod  powers  they  formerly  possessed  iu  disposiug  of  ]>etty 
criminul  cases ;  and  it  strictly  enforced  tho  old  joint 
respomiblUty  of  tho  village  in  crlmiuiU  mattors  and  tho 
immedinto  reporting  of  serious  crime  to  the  nearoiit 
|>olic(>-Hta tiou.  Under  its  authority,  too,  better  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  stockading  and  defence  of  the 
villages  against  tho  insurgent  bonds  who  preyed  on  their 
own  fullow-fountrymeu,  while  waging  war  against  tho 
new  government.  The  rietention  of  this  national  village* 
community  system  has  boon  found  to  work  so  welt  that 
it  has  been  partially  reintro'luced  into  Liower  Burma 
during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

The  troops  were  formed  during  tho  summer  of  1880 
into  three  brigades  in  tho  centre,  south,  and  north. 
Military  deLachments  were  stationed  at  import^int  points, 
uud  all  the  districts  hitherto  actually  ruled  by  Thibaw 
wore  held  in  milttiiry  otHjupatiun.  But  ioaurgent  guerilla 
bandB  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  were  hard  to  reckon 
with  in  tho  thick  jungles.  They  wore  called  '  dacoit*' 
But  under  the  Indian  penal  code  'dacoity'  means  gang 
robbery  by  five  men  or  more ;  and  these  lai^e  bands, 
eonietimes  over  two  hundred  strong,  wore  really  more  or 
leKH  dis<;iplined  though  poorly  uriuod  lusut^euts  opi>osing 
the  introduction  of  British  government;  and  they  had 
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to  be  conquered  and  crushed.  Flying  coltinuu  acoonJ 
the  central  portion  of  the  country  in  all  directioiu;  ut 
expeditions  -were  s«nt  out  to  bring  the  remoter  tndK 
the  Shan  States  and  the  hill  districts,  into  subjeetioo. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1890.  after  five  yeancl 
the  hardest  work  done  ainco  tbo  Indian  Mutiny,  tlW 
the  pacification  could  be  said  to  be  achieved,  and  thai  iht 
fouudatioHH  of  good  goverument  and  future  profpcri^ 
woro  firmly  luid.  The  organiMation  of  the  military  pollie 
and  the  gradual  establishment  of  military  poUc«-po#Uit 
places  hold  by  rt^ular  ti'oops  also  contrtbutod  grutlf 
tovvardtt  success,  as  did  also  the  extension  of  the  Bangooa- 
Toungoo  railway  to  Mandjilay,  which  ■was  begun  En  tbr 
autumn  of  1886,  and  was  opened  to  traffic  in  Hardi  iSiHt 
Ite  construction  was  duo  to  tho  strong  ar;guinents  urfsf 
by  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  when  the  Gnvcmtnunt  of  lodii 
would  have  preferred  merely  a  militi*ry  road. 

The  pacificatory  meaHures  adopted  from  1886  to  IW 
were  humane.  The  people  were  disarmed,  so  that  dacoit« 
could  iieithur  obtain  muskot-s  nor  replace  any  lost  in  acLiob 
Villagers  had  to  erect  substantial  stockades  around  tbeir 
villages,  and  to  kcop  watch  and  ward  at  tho  gate  niflH 
and  day.  Where  necessary,  small  villages  in  renotr 
localities  were  strengthened  by  being  grouped  togeUin" 
for  security  and  easier  defence — a  disturbance  InTolriDi: 
no  great  hardship,  as  the  hut-like  hou.><eH  were  constniei«d 
only  of  small  post^,  hanihoo>mat  walling,  and  grus- 
thatched  roofs.  Men  believed  to  bo  in  league  with 
dacoita  were  deported  to  another  part  of  the  oonotrj^- 
Bo  long  as  the  relwl  gangs  held  together,  they  were  eout> 
lossly  hunted  down  and  harassed.  RuwardH  were  aflered 
for  the  capture  of  noted  chiefs ;  and  promises  of  pardoa 
wore  given  to  minor  members  of  tho  gongs,  who  mn 
mostly  young  and  ignorant.  If  a  leader  Hurrendond 
himself  on  any  sort  of  proniiiie  of  pardon,  this  wW 
scrupulously  kept ;  if  captured  or  brought  in  by  rillagen. 
he  was  fairly  tried.  Four  yeai*s  of  tbb  ceaselew  aetivitt 
Hufliced  to  crush  all  organised  opposition.  Some  of  tfa« 
daeoit  chiefs  were  oven  taken  into  government  aeniee, 
and  did  good  work. 

In  place  of  introducing  a  new  and  simple  unifonn 
land  tenure,  as  had  been  done  In  Lower  Burma,  the  mix* 
complex  Burmese  s^-stem  was  retained.     Posseaaicm  ma 
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at  onco  tfikun  of  the  Crown  lands  and  service  tenunM ; 
and  a  law  was  introduced  regulating  tho  proprietorship 
and  tenure  of  ttll  i-laSMeH  of  hiiid,  '  State '  or  '  uon-Stato. 
"Wnsto  landrt  thus  became  the  property  of  tho  Govcm- 
mont;  nnd  tho  acc)iiiait.ion  of  now  land  to  bo  cleai-ed  for 
oultivntion  took  phice  by  means  of  tenure  direct  from 
Che  State.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  embodied  in  the 
Land  and  Hevenuo  Regulation,  1S80,  which  made  all  lands 
subject  Lo  the  payment  of  a  laud  revenue  assessed  at  ratctt 
an  money  or  in  kind  (following  tho  old  custom),  fixed 
Recording-  to  the  different  clnsses  of  soil  or  crop.  Tho 
'  non-Stato '  land  includes  all  specific  grants  formerly 
made  by  tho  Kiug-,  and  all  lands  formerly  cleared  and 
continuously  occupied  by  the  present  holders  or  by  their 
OQcestom,  and  thus  forming  hereditary  landit ;  while  the 
'State 'land  includes  the  Crown  lando.  the  service  tenures, 
fresh  alluvial  formations  in  river-beds,  lands  formerly 
clonred  and  then  abandoned,  and  uncleared  jangle  tracts, 
Rent.1  and  tenancies  are  usually  iY>(;uInted  by  custom,  the 
rente  varying  frtnn  one-tenth  Ud  ont^hiilf  of  tho  prwlucu, 
according  to  the  fertility  of  the  land ;  but  the  tenants 
are  UKtmlly  as  well  off  aa  the  nmnll  peasant  proprietors, 
and  the  landlords  do  not  form  an  outstanding  claiui  above 
their  tenants  from  any  ttocial  point  of  view. 

In  Ivowcr  Burma  the  cultivator  is  UBunlly  a  peasant 
proprietor  payingaflxed  rote  of  revenue  per  acre  actually 
cropped,  in  terms  of  a  'settlement'  of  the  cultivated  land 
completed  in  liiUl  on  the  basis  of  an  accurate  survey ; 
and  a  nominat  quit-rent  of  twopcuco  an  acre  is  charged 
on  all  temporarily  uncultivated  fields  kept  in  the  culti- 
vator's own  iJOMW^Hsion.  In  Upper  Burma,  however,  tho 
pretiso  definition  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  revenue 
pnyoblo  on  *non-8tato '  land  are  nttll  under  consideration. 
,\t  present  it  is  threes- fourths  of  tho  rate  of  assessment 
on  '  State '  land,  which  is  fixed  either  according  to  tho 
class  of  soil  or  the  nature  of  the  crop  grown.  Only  five 
dutricts  have  as  yet  been  settled ;  but  two  other  districta 
are  in  course  of  settlement,  in  a  manner  snmowhat 
itiniilar  to  that  adopted  in  Ijower  Burma,  on  the  bas^is  of 
A  field-to-field  survey.  In  1897  it  was  decided  that  only 
areas  under  matured  cropn  should  bo  liable  to  ossetismont. 
thus  exempting  falluree  nnd  temporary  fallows;  for  all 
the  centre  of  Upper  Burma,  forming  the  middle  portion 
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of  the  Irrawaddy  vaUoy,  is  situated  within  n  dry  id 
hiiring  H  scanty  and  preairious  ruinfnll  varying  froB 
about  15  to  30  inches  annually,  but  always  UaUe  to 
shortage  seriously  affecting  the  fiold-cropn  in  any  year 
when  tho  moiRtn re-laden  south-west  monaoon  oumot  ii 
weak  and  uncertain. 

In  conn^quenceof  these  dtfFercncPti  in  rainfall,  cUmstr, 
and  productivity  of  soil,  the  agricultural  conditions  nrj 
enormougly  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  thougb  tb 
province  is  on  the  whole  richly  endowed  by  nature,  uii 
Is  everywhere  picturesque.    The  soa-board  has  a  eoj^oo* 
rainfall,  averaging  from  100  to  over  200  inches  a  year. 
But  further  inland,  us    the  valleys  expand  between  lb* 
di»tJint    forest-clad    hills,    the  uveragti    annual    r&iiifall 
decreases  until  a  dry  central  core  is  reached,  fonning 
geographically  the   heart  of  the  proWuco,    but  really  * 
vttJit  and  fairly  well-populated  tract  in  which  the  sucoeM 
of  agriculture  is  far  more  precarious  than  in  the  daapH' 
regions  to  the  north  and  south.    The  north-east  or  winter 
mousoou  appreciably  affects  only  the  extreme  uorth  OFf 
the  pro\-ince,    and  even  that  merely  to  a  slight  ezteiit 
Bat,  when   the  saturated  south-west  monsoon  blows  t& 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  the  summer  months  it 
hecnmeR  cooled  and  dis(-hiirgi>M  some  of  its  moistnra  as 
hea'xy  rainfall.      Even    after  it   has   been    tapped  alms 
the  Hca-coost  and  in  its  immediate  vicinityt  the  coo&0( 
and  precipitAtive  process  inland  is  assisted  by  the  forest- 
clad  hill-ranges  running  north  and  south  throughout  the 
province,  for  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  t> 
still  under  forest  of  one  sort  or  another.     As  the  moo* 
soon  winds  travel  furthornorth  up  the  Irmwnddy  vaUej. 
their  temperature  rises  in  consequence  of  the  radiatlooel 
heat  from  the  sun-baked  soil,  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
retain  moisture  inoreasee  largely,  and  rainfall  beoonw 
scanty  and  precjiriotis.     Hence,  just  where  woodlands  on 
most  wanted  to  proteiit  the  soil  and  to  assist  in  nalonl 
water-storage,  there  is  a  dearth  of  tree-forest,  or  at  tba 
host  a  poor  scrubby  jungle  growth.    In  this  dry  centim. 
zone,   extending  ovnlly   for  upwards  of  200  miloa  fnta 
north  to  south  and  about  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  iha 
monsoon  blows  day  and   night  as  ii  strong  dry  wind 
throughout  July  and  Angust,  and  the  hard,  olayoy,  tun- 
baked    soil    bocomeii    deeply  fissured.  ^  Further    uorth, 
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fhere  the  volleys  narrow  and  tho  forest-clad  hills  aro 
loser   togetheF.    the   winds  cool  down  again,  rainfall  i» 
ivier  and  more  regular,  and  HuccesHful  agriculture  U 
stter  assured. 

Burma  may  bo  said  to  consist  of  parallel  rnnffo*'  of 

ills  rifiing  to  a  maximum  of  alujut  10,700  feet  Ln  altitude, 

rith  large  rivers,  broad  valleys,  and  rich  fertile  plains 

stwoen.      ThouRh  most  of  the   rivers  form  shoala  and 

unnavigable  during  the  hot   Beason,   they   become 

rollen  and  flooded  during  tho  summer  month.s,  owing 

the  heavy  raiuiall  of  the  forest*clad  tracts  whence 

icir  tributaricH  como.    The  richest  alluvial   tracts  are 

loao   forming  the   valleys   of    the    IriTiwadcIy  and    the 

littang  in  tho  central  {>ortion  of  I^wer  Burma,  where 

;h  floods  during  August  and  September  often  inimdate 

tnd  damage  or  entirely  destroy  tho  rico-erop«  over  large 

stretfhepi  of  fertile  land.     Hence    in  Lower   Burma  the 

rich   deltoid  tracts  require  to  he  protected  by  earthen 

ihankmnnte. 

In  the  drj'  central  zone,  however,  successful  cultivation 
is  often  entirely  dependent  on  irrigation.  This  was  long 
ngo  rccognixed  by  tho  kings  of  Burma;  and  lakes  and 
irrigation  channels  were  formed,  chiefly  for  watering  tho 
Crown  lands,  worked  by  royal  slaves.  But,  years  before 
the  anuoxatiou,  the^o  works  bad  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ;  and  it  woa  not  until  1890  tliat  the  condition  of  the 
country  permitted  of  their  proper  examination  with  a 
viow  to  repair.  As  1891  and  1892  were  years  of  in- 
BulBciout  rainfall  and  great  scarcity,  relief-works  were 
then  instituted  in  making  tanks  and  weirs,  while  extensive 
irrigation  works  were  commenced  both  to  the  east  and 
wei^t  of  the  Irrawaddy.  While  old  works  were  repaired 
and  improved,  new  ones  were  couuneuved.  Two  of  the 
largest  of  these  are  the  Modaya-Mandalay  Canal  (1002). 
capable  of  ultimately  irrigating  200,000  acres,  and  the 
Shwebu  Canal  (1900),  which  will  irrigate  180,000  acres. 
The  total  area  artiflcially  assisted  either  by  protective 
enibaukmoutfi  or  else  by  irrigation  canals  exceeds  1500 
square  miles  of  cultivated  land.  Though  over  800,000/,  ore 
now  being  annually  npent  on  such  works,  the  re\'enae 
:ruing  therefrom  exceeds  that  amount. 
Equally  important  have  beon  the  improvements  mode 
'in  inland  communication   by   gradually  extending   the 


Rangoon-Mnndalay  railway  to  Myitkyina,  700  ihUm 
north  of  Haugoon  and  about  20  miles  below  the  paint 
vhero  the  river  Irrawoddy  is  formed  by  the  jnnetioo 
of  the  Meka  and  tho  Malika,  two  lar^"  sitrt-anis  iasn- 
ing  from  wild  raouutaiuous  tract*  inhabited  by  BBvagt 
tribet).  Stnc«  1898  this  main  tnmk  lino  hiui  bsncfiU4 
by  the  gradual  openinf(-out  of  branches,  aad  by  tb 
establishment  of  connexions  between  inland  tractis  th* 
8ea]K)rt«,  and  trade  emporia  on  the  great  rivers,  until 
tlie  total  extent  of  railway  open  now  exceeds  1350  milM^ 
Further  surrcyB  and  construction  are  in  progress.  Tboo^ 
these  railwayu  are  only  metre-guage  they  answer  tiw 
requirements  of  the  province.  And  the  more  thin  net- 
work spreads  over  the  country,  the  greater  ia  also  foond 
to  bo  the  need  for  opening  out  metalled  roads  as  fi 
River-borne  traffic  by  steamer  and  country  boats  U 
fast  increasing  owing  to  the  opening>up  of  the  cou&lir 
and  to  immigration  from  congested  districts  in  India. 

No  matter  from  what  other  province  new-comera  msy 
arrive,  whether  from  the  arid  plainw  of  the  Punjab  or  the 
dampest  districts  of  Bengal,  Madras,  or  Bombay,  thoy 
can  tind  tracts  with  climatic  conditions  cot  ossentiaOy 
different  from  those  to  which  they  have  been  aocustomed- 
ludeed.  the  climato  of  Burma  offers  the  advantage  thiil, 
on  the  whole,  there  are  no  sucli  extremes  of  heat  sad 
cold  as  occur  on  the  plains  of  India  lying  towards  the 
extreme  north  and  north-west.  Nor  is  any  oUmatio 
region  of  Burma  so  densely  occupied  that  there  is  not 
good  land  still  available  for  clearance  by  new-comers  ua 
safe  tenure  and  cosy  terms. 

The  incidence  of  land  revenue  throughout  Burma  is 
about  2m.   Sd.  per  acre  of   cultivated    land,  or    bet 
4«.  and  &s.  i(L  per    head  of  population  in   the 
^assessed.     But,  in  addition  to  this    land   tax, 
oontributions  are  levied  in  the  form  of  a  capitatli 
poll  tax  in  Lower  Burma,  amounting  to  about  6a.  a  bead 
on  adult  men  in  the  primo  of  life,  and  of  a  hoose 
in  Upper  Burma  levied  on  a  principle  somewhat  of 
nature  of  nn  indirect  income  tax.    This  house  tax,  known 
as  the  tha/hamMa,  is   assessed    in   a   lump   sum   on  all 
villages  and  towns  (except  Mandatay)  at  the  rate  of  from 
Off.  to  15s.  per  house ;  and  the  village  headmen  and  elders 
Muike  up  the  gross  amount  for  payment  to  the  tressniy 
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by  assessing  the  difTeronthoosehoIdera  proportionately  to 
trhut  Lhey  think  their  proper  Khura.  ThuH  the  official  or 
{Eoneral  assessmont  of  the  villages  is  based  on  the  fertility 
of  their  lands,  while  the  special  hoiiso-to-bouiw  aaaesH' 
ment  made  hy  the  Tilltigo   autlioritios  depends   on  tfao 

lility  of  each  household  to  contribute. 
After  the  pacification  of  Upper  Burma,  the  trade  and 

>nimerce  of  Lower  Bunna  increased  rapidly,  as  wiia 
to  be  expected  in  so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  most  of 
which  had  previously  been  closed  to  free  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  development  in  every  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  expausion  of  trade  and  commerce  were 
nnch  that  by  1893  the  elevation  of  the  province  to  a 
Lioutcuant-Govemorahip  was  simply  a  question  of  time. 
TbiH  occurred  on  May  1,  1807  ;  and  by  conferring  greater 
powers,  both  as  to  direct  initiative  and  representation  to 
the  supremo  Government^  it  nused  Burma  to  a  new 
position  within  the  Inilian  Empire. 

Ae  now  administered,  the  province  is  primarily  divided 
into  Lower  and  Upper  Burma.  The  latter  iucUides  the 
feudatory  Shan  States  to  the  east,  administered  by 
tributary  chiefs  subject  to  the  auperviflion  of  the  8up«r- 
ititoudentH  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  Shan  States, 
and  the  Chin  HtllR  to  the  weut,  inhabited  by  wild  tribes 
gradually  brought  under  subjection  after  I8O0,  and  placed 
under  a  superintendent  in  lUdl.  Upper  Burma  is  sttU  a 
iwhcduled  district ;  but  the  laws  now  in  force  are  closely 
assimilated  to  those  operating  in  Lower  Burma.  To 
assist  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  amending  exisUng  lawa 
and  enacting  fresh  legifilation,  which  re<iuiro»  the  assent 
of  the  Governor-General  of  India  Imfore  it  can  become 
eftectave,  there  is  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine  nominated 
mcmbcrH,  five  of  whom  are  usually  ofHcials  and  four 
uon-ofKcials.  The  form  of  administration  ia  that  known 
in  India  as  a  Commission,  and  is  much  the  same  as  in 
other  *  non-regulation '  provinces,  such  as  the  Punjab  and 
the  Central  Provinces ;  and  appointmenta  thereto  ore 
now  mainly  confined  to  covenanted  civilinna,  though  the 
Indian  army  is  still  also  drawn  upon  to  a  small  extont- 

Tho  province  is  divided  Into  eight  divisions  under 
Commissioners,  who  arc  ftr  officio  sossions  judges,  and 
have  full  civil  powers  under  the  various  judicial  and 
revenue  lawe,  while  each  is  responsible  to  the  Lieutenaot- 
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GoTomor  for  the  working  of  every  branch  o£  the  poliBd 

service,  except  the  Military  department.      Under  tlieii 

Cominissionoi*sthorci  are  Deputy  Commissionora  inehnigt 

of  districts,  whu  perform  the  functions  of  district  mngb- 

l.tt'at«9,  judges,  collectors  and  registrars,  and  other  miaRl- 

flaneouit  duties.    Subordinate  to  the  Deputy  Conimisdoow 

are   the   Assistant  and    extra-Assistant    CommlsnoDcn 

in  charge  of  subdivisions  of  districtrt,  and  the  '  toimsbi? 

ofitcers '    invested    ivith   various    magisterial,    civil,  ati 

[mvonuo  powers,  these  Myo-6h  beiug  the  Bunnoso  offidili 

coming  into  closest  contact  with  the  pcoplci. 

Formerly  the  land  revenue  in  Lower  Barma  was  col- 
Icctcd  by  men  appointed  to  specific '  circles  *  of  cultivattca ; 
but  now  the  amount  (nearly  1,500,000/.  a  year)  is  chiefly 
collected,  as  in  Uppor  Burma,  through    the  agency  of 
village  hoiidnum,  n^muncrated  by  a  commiwfion  on  tbe 
amount  coUectwl.     The  whole  revenue  administration  « 
superintended  by  a  Financial  Commiusioner,  assisted  bf  n 
Settlement  Commissioner  and  director  of  land  record*  and     i 
figriculture,  controlling  operations  regarding  the  'Mttle    J 
ment'  or  atti^eR-tmcnt  of  land  revenue  in  each  agricutrant  m 
locality.    In  Upper  Burma  the  chief  judicial  sdminiittn*  " 
tion  \n  vested    in   a  Judicial    OommisMioner,   having  ilv 
powers  of  a  high  court  for  appeal,  reference,  and  rerisioo ; 
while  in   Lower  Burma    there  is  a  chief  court    of  four 
Judges,  formed  in  1900,  which  also  forms  a  high  court  for 
all  Ilurmaregnrdingproceedingsngainat  Kuropean  B 
subjects.      Besides   these   general   revenue   and    jndicU' 
services  there  ai-o  also,  of  course,  special  dopartmcnts  for 
public  workw,  police,  jails   and    hospitals,    foresta.  porU 
and  cnstoms,  education,  municipal  self-government,  and 
Anglican  Church  affairs.     Military  matters,  however,  m« 
'under  the  control  uf  the  Lieuttinaut-Oouoral  commanding 
the  Burma  division,  who  is  directly  subordinata  to  the 
i'ltmiiiandor- in-chief  of  India;  but  only  ti  small  force  of 
losa  than   9500  men  is  required,  more  than  one-h 
which  consists  of  Indian  troops. 

The  great  staple  of  Barma  is  its  rice,  though 
is  gro'>%'n  largely  in  the  dry  /ontt  and  it^  cultivation 
caiiily  be  greatly  extended  in  the  irrigated  tracti.    The 
area  under  successful   rice^ultivation  during  anj*  ymt 
depends  mainly  on  the  rainfall.    It  now  usually  amoonU 
to  between  ton  and  twelve   million   acres,  while  tbe 
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itity  of  rice  available  for  export  h««  nrnch  more  than 
>iibJed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  1906 
lounted  to  nearly  2,2riO,000  tons,  forming  ovor  four-fifths 
of  the  total  cxpfirts.  Out  of  a  population  wf  lU,.im),(K)0  in 
1001,  nearly  7.000,000  were  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
pasture ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  field  open  for  self-sustaining 
cultivation,  both  in  virgin  tracts  still  forest-clad  and  in 
districts  fluit^khle  for  irri{;ntion.  Next  to  rice  a^  a  staple 
comes  teak  timber.  The  teak  forests  jaeld  a  net  rovenuo 
vnrying  up  to  400,000/.  a  year,  after  paying  all  expensoa, 
lucludinj;  the  selection,  settlement,  survey,  and  improve- 
ment of  reserved  forosbi  to  be  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  The  chief  eoarcos  of  mineral 
wealth  are  the  petruhmni  wells  in  the  (central  dry  zone  of 
Upper  Burma,  which  yielded  over  115,000,000  gallons  in 
1001,  Jind  the  ruby  tninoa  at  Kyatpyin  and  Mogi'^k  on  the 
north-eastern  hills.  Gold,  coal,  and  tin  have  been  found, 
though  not  yet  in  largo  quantities.  But  the  prosperity 
of  Ilurma,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  Haems  to  lie  in  the 
cultivation  of  its  rich  alluvial  soil  and  the  working  of  its 
vast  natural  forests. 

Judged  by  revenue-returns  and  stJitistics  of  material 
progress,  the  prosperity  of  the  pro\-ince  is  marvellous. 
In  10O1-5  the  net  revenue  of  Burma  from  all  sources 
was  7,St»0,000/.  and  the  expenditure  1,530,000/.,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  2,f!70,000/.  Under  a  financial  contract,  l*o- 
newed  and  modified  periodically,  the  greater  portion  of 
this  surplus  goes  into  the  Indian  treasury,  while  the 
remainder  is  allotted  for  tho  provincial  servicoa  and 
the  ordimirj-  sanctioned  exiiendlture.  These  figureis, 
however,  convey  little  idea  of  the  commercial  import- 
nnc«  of  Burma,  and  of  the  strides  it  has  made  under 
British  rule.  The  sea-borne  trade  amount-s  to  nearly 
30,000,000/.,  more  than  four-fifths  of  which,  including 
iilmost  all  the  foreign  imports,  pass  through  the  port  of 
Kangoon,  while  inland  tnuio  through  tho  Shan  States 
and  into  China  by  way  of  Bhamo  amounts  to  close  on 
3,000.0002.  a  year. 

Tho  records  of  tho  mntorial  progress  of  tho  province 
kre  epitomised  in  the  wealth,  commercial  development, 
and  expansion  of  Kangoon,  the  capital  and  chief  sea- 
port. Rangoon  Is  no  town  of  mushroom  growth.  It 
was  a  seaport  for  nearly  a  century  before  its  annexation 
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in  I8S2.  But  its  rise  and  progress  bavo  been 
and  rapid  since  then ;  and  it  has  now  long-  boon  the 
smiport  in  India,  giirpaiiHed  only  by  Calcutta  and  Boislitf 
in  the  extent  and  value  of  iu  trade.  In  place  of  th» 
few  plank-houflos  and  rovrii  of  bamboo  butt  oroottd 
in  IToo  by  Alatms'  Faya  to  commemorate  hU  victofT 
over  the  Pegtian  king,  there  has  risen  upon  the  awamp; 
mud-banlcs,  along  which  each  needing  tide  laid  hart 
a  fetid  stretch  of  oozy  sUme,  a  in^at  and  wealthy 
of  250,000  inhahitanta,  whose  commerce  is  of  world 
importance. 

The  changes  in  government  and  adminiatratuHit 
the  rapid  commercial  development  known  as  '  ma' 
progress,"  have  naturally  produced  a  veneer  of  wertem 
olvilisatiou,  and  have  profoundly  influoncotl  the  DunaeM 
as  r^arda  their  national  customs  and  idooa;  tfaoy  on 
likewise  affecting  the  Hurmefln  religion,  which  ifl  tH 
ba^is  of  tbotr  national  life.  The  work  of  Christian 
uuK«ions  a1»iu  tends  iu  the  same  direction,  bm  Euro] 
and  American  missionaries  have  long  been  working  dtli 
gf  ntly  in  this  field,  with  results  the  ultimat«  import  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  And,  in  addition  to 
thcwo  disturbing  influences,  there  is  nlito  the  gradiul 
influx  of  immigrants  from  India  and  China  brtngiDg 
competition  and  now  ideas.  Thua  various  now  eubver 
■iva  forces  are  all  now  at  work,  each  of  which,  in  ill 
own  peculiar  manner,  is  sapping  the  foundation  of  th&i 
porv  form  of  religiouM  philosophy — that  noblest  of  aO 
vrasds  except  Christianity— which  has  existed  for  n 
mmny  centuries  in  Burma.  Pure  Burmese  'Buddhism'  i> 
in  all  res|)ectA.  save  only  as  regards  Christian  charity  and 
Ikhniiiim,  Kuch  a  highly  moral  syi^t^m  of  religious  philo- 
Wfitky  that  anything  which  tends  to  weaken  it  m 

■MHlg  a  people  liko  the  Burmese,  doniornlisation  and 
not  moral  progretts.  The  signs  of  such  change*)  are,  of 
cxHirse,  most  noticeable  in  and  near  the  largti  to 
fomting  the  centres  of  European  activity,  and  throagb' 
out  all  the  villages  and  rural  tractJi  in  close  commaniea- 
lion  with  such  centrett.  There  are,  happily,  still  maoy 
vttag^a  and  hamlets  in  the  interior,  and  especially 
khfoachout  parts  of  Upper  Burma  remote  from  rail  or 
riwr,  where  this  new  subversive  influonce  has  so  far 
L.bar^t  if  at  all,  made  itself  folt      But  the  learen  is 
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UierA,  scattered  over  the  lengtli  aud  breadth  of  tho  land; 
and  it  must  sooner  or  lat«r  pervade  the  whole  andlwork 
Inevitable)  changes).  One  may  therefore  well  ask  if  all  thia 
material  progress,  this  recent  creation  of  wants  formerly 
unknown,  bt  adding  to  the  happiness  and  the  mnrnl  pro- 
gress of  the  Burmese  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  bo  the  caae. 
As  Sir  George  Scott  remarks  in  his  useful  and  compact 
handbook : 

'During  the  decade  1801-1001  the  popiilation  increased  by 
10' 8  per  rent,,  and  cultivation  by  &3  per  cent.  With  good 
barrests  and  good  niarketA  tiic  Rtandnrd  of  living  in  Biirnia 
has  iniich  impravud,  and  bccidm  likely  to  contiaue  to  do  »o 
mpldly  (p.  206).  .  .  ,  There  is  simply  a  larger  tumorer  of 
money,  for  ic  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  ttiat  the  Burnian 
lij  not  a  earing  inan.  What  he  gets  he  spends,  with  all  coa- 
Venient  mpiiHty ;  and  It  Is  usually,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for 
^^u  beiioflt  of  the  importing  merchant '  (p.  28S). 

^H  It  is  easy  enough  to  specify  the  main  causes  of  this 
^■bbveniive  iuiluence.  Tho  energy  of  merchants  anxious 
^to  expand  their  export  and  imixirt  businejw,  the  activity 
of  Hhupkce[H)ni  and  money-lenders  (usually  nativea  of 
India,  and  not  Burraons)  in  tho  small  towns,  and  of 
brokers  and  other  middteinpn  tiiroughout  the  a^^ricul- 
tunil  dttitrictM,  the  succeasful  eflorts  of  Government  to 
collect  a  large  revenue  in  order  to  extend  public  works, 
to  introduce  greater  activity,  regularity,  and  efficiency 
in  all  branches  of  administration,  and  to  improve  educa- 
tion and  'the  condition  of  the  people'  generally  ae- 
cordiug  to  western  ideas,  all  tend  in  tho  same  diroction. 
The  standard  by  which  the  t-esulta  are  judged  from  a 
f^ovemnieut  point  of  view  is  purely  nmterial;  it  gives 
no  consideration  to  tho  inner  life  and  tho  hHpptueH»  of 
tho  Bunnau.  As  Sir  Frederick  Fryer,  who  held  charge 
of  tho  province  from  1805  to  1903,  told  the  Society  of 
ArU  in  1905  (Moumai;  pp.  164.  106)  : 

;     'Taxation  in  Upper  Burma  was  much  heavier  in  the  time  of 

^be  monarchy  thau  taxation  in  Lower  Burma,  and  the  |>eople 
rcrc  not  HO  well  off.  ...  If  nothing  else  could  be  said  for 
tritish  admiuiHtratlon  In  Burma,  it  may  be  at  least  asserted 
hat  the  coudition  of  tho  people  has  been  Improved  under  our 
i-ule.  Ther<>  bus  been  a  considerable  advance  in  the  market 
price  of  produce ;  and  in  many  districts,  where  tlie  rates  were 
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settlod  BOino  years  ago,  tbe  people  had  the  full  adT&ntAft  of 
this  lulvunce.  Stati^'tics  show  that  the  indebtodatiu  cl  Hit 
puople  U  on  Um)  iui-reatie;  thia  U,  t  t4ike  It,  not  an  indiis- 
tioii  of  poverty,  but  it  is  chie  i^artly  to  the  fact  that  Bsntuuu 
are  natui-ally  extraTaRant,  and  partly  to  tbo  fact  that  tlwy 
.have  borrowed  money  In  order  to  increase  the  at«a  of  Ihdr 
'cultivation.    Ontnte  of  waste  land  are  keenly  competed  fuf.* 

This  kocn  compotitioD,  this  desire  of  fining  mosej-J 
18  a  now  find  iilien  triiit  in  Uie  BnrmBKH  character,  whichj 
ithowa  that  the  old  ideas  are  crumbling  awny  auder 
I  ferment  of  the  new  Icavon.     Formerly  it  was  not  good] 
to  be  thought  neb.     There  was   no  aristocracy; 
wealth  conveyed  do  xociiil  prestige.    Riches  might ' 
arouse  the  cupidity  of  ofUciola,  and  were  more  or  Ie«] 
a  burden  and  a  source  of  punjonal  diiuger.     Heuco  thoMJ 
vho   hap[)ened    to    make    mouey  Kpont   it    u'ilUngly  oal 
works  of  religious  merits  such  as  buihling  and  decorating 
pngudaa,    Khrines,   munarttcrioH,    and    reiit-hoUMM,    or  Ju 
giving  lavishly  to  raonks,  or  in  making  roada,  bridgM, 
or  irrigntion    tankhi,   or   else  they  would    givn    opna'tk 
theatrical     enter  tainmonts     to    their     fellow*  townsnM& 
Ah  many  of  tlio  wooden  religious  buildings  tvero  ridify 
ornamented  with  carving,  uuch  vutive  offerings  did  nuufa 
to   foster   Burmoee   art,    which,   both  as   rogardu  wood* 
ciarving  and  silver-work,  has  now  quite  tost  it^  natioml 
character  in  design,  and   has  become  terribly  deboaeil 
in  quality  by  contact  with   western   ideas.     There  ww ' 
nu   de«iire  to  hoai-d,  iiud  uo  imiate  i^.all  for  n  father  lo 
accumulate  money  for  his  sons  and  daughters  after  Us 
dcooase.      Whatever  woe  spent  on   works   of  religioai'l 
merit  was  a  eufo  investment  on  the  credit  ^de  of  uoc's] 
individual    Ilfe-iiccount,  af<x>rding  to  the  credit  or 
hiilunce  of  which  at  the  time  of  death  one  cither  nscc 
into  the  spirit-world,  or  else  descended  to  the  lower ! 
of  reincarnation   in   bruto  form   liefore  again  attainiBgl 
the   stage  of  human  existence,  with  a  fresh  chance  ufj 
reaching  the  upward  x^^th  leading  towards  yeikbaix  or] 
eternal  rest 

As  the  villagR-oommunity  system  of  Upper  Burtiui  t^ 
politically  and  economically  the  chief  feature  of  Bui 
national  life,  it  is  iuterceting  to  note  the  changes  takiniC 
place  in  this  respect  under  British  rule.  Perhaps  the 
aearetjt  equivalent  to  the  Burmese  village  cuiutuunityr 
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Qcordiug  to  KiigUsb  ideas,  is  tho  parish.  Tho  spliere. 
of  action  of  enrh  such  community  coniprisec]  tho  tuain 
Tillage  lauds,  definitely  marked  off  and  including  tboso 
of  any  derived  hamlet.  Each  village  was  »olf -contained, 
and  Belf-goverued.  It  elected  itit  own  hea^Ituau ;  and  the 
oHico  was  usually  hereditary,  tliough  this  was  not  n  fixed 
rule.  Tho  revenue  demand  hy  the  Government  (the 
thulhaniMa  tax)  wuh  as^Biitted  ou  the  village  ati  a  whole, 
and  WHS  collected  and  handed  over  to  the  proper  revenue 
authority  by  the  headuinn;  hut,  when  this  demand  was 
eatisfiod,  there  wore  hardly  any  other  matters  which 
colled  for  the  attention  of  the  central  authority  in 
Mandalay.  The  assessment  of  the  Uuttbam^da  upon 
iudividuulrj,  questions  of  minor  affairs  concerning  the 
villagers  and  their  londu,  dLiputeH  with  adjoiuiug  eoiu- 
munities,  and  all  other  matters  of  purely  local  importance, 
woro  settled  entirely  by  tho  viUago  communities  them- 
selves. Each  was  a  miniature  local  government,  with  its 
own  territories,  its  communal  rights,  duties,  and  privilegoa, 
and  ita  own  headman,  who  was  supported  and,  at  the 
fiume  time,  informally  controlled  by  the  village  ©Idei-s  in 
council.  This  village  council  also  disposed  of  all  cases 
connected  with  property,  divorce,  infaeritauce,  and  similar 
mattery  all  of  which  wore  rogulatod  ai'cording  to  tho 
Dammathdt  or  Laws  uf  Manu.  Under  this  old  national 
custom  the  whole  village  commonity  was  responsible  to 
the  central  Goverument,  while  the  elected  headman, 
although  standing  for  the  village  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
Government,  was  only  responnible  to  the  village  council. 
This  council  of  eldei's  assisted  the  headman,  kept  him  up 
to  the  proper  mark,  and,  if  necessary,  dopo^d  him  and 
apptjiutml  his  •lUceeciHor. 

Under  Hritish  rule  the  old  order  of  things  has  changed, 
lu  place  of  being  merely  the  I'cprcaontativo  of  the  viliaga 
in  its  rotations  with  the  Oovuniment,  the  headman  has 
now.  in  tho  cyeit  of  hi:<  fellow-villagers,  become  an  agent 
of  the  Qovemment  The  district  authorities  now  control 
the  acts  of  tho  community ;  and  the  headman  is  hold 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  definite  duties.  He 
most  enumerate  the  houses  for  taxation,  register  duaths, 
see  that  the  stockading  is  properly  maintained  around 
the  ^nllage,  assist  the  |>uUce  by  arresting  bad  cliara 
and  tracing  stolen  cattle,  and  try  certain  clawes  of 
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cases  af!Conling  bo  the  new  laws.  If  he  performs  all  tb< 
duties  properly,  ho  boconiCM  diftlikod  and  unpopuliir;  if  W 
fails  to  fullil  tbem,  Guvemment  puuishes  him.  He  thert- 
fore  soon  finds  bimaolf  betwoon  tho  devil  and  the  deep 
Boa.  Already  this  position  can  only  be  filled  H«tisfactori]y 
by  mon  of  long-standing  authority  j  and  even  for  these  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult. 

Among  the  viUugem  themselves  the  old  »e1f-coutAined 
coUecfciHty  of  the  community  Is  breaking  do\t-ii,  and  that 
very  quickly  in  some  pflrts  of  the  country.  There  is  morp 
of  tho  trading  instinct,  more  desire  to  mnke  money,  more 
restlessnesH  of  every  sort,  and  a  greater  tendency  toward* 
iudividurtlity.  Men  leave  their  villages  far  raoro  fre- 
quently than  formerly,  to  take  part  in  now  occupatiooe, 
and  Btrangers  are  gradually  finding  their  way  in. 
Mr  Hall  says  {'  A  People  at  School,'  p.  229)  : 

'The  p(>uplu  luivo  taken  to  \VHuderiug  a  great  deal 
astonishing  dereloptnent  of  Lower  Burma  has  been  caused 
by  immigrante  from  the  Upper  Province.  Out  of  the 
zone  of  Upper  Rnrmn  himdreds  of  thousands  of  people  luT 
In  tho  last  twenty  years,  gona  down  to  the  delta.  Hanlly 
family  but  has  ono  or  two  mnnibem  in  a  distant  district. 
OTOn  in  Uppor  Burma  itself  there  has  boon  much  chafifc- 
Men  come  and  go.  Trailers  establish  tliemselveii  In  other 
villagcK.  Mon  used  to  marry  always  within  the  village  drcle; 
now  they  often  go  fnr  afield.  The  frequent  transfer  of  •£ 
govomniuQt  uQiciuIa  Uiut  incruuiod  this  Bonso  of  changew  Tbty 
come  and  go,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow.  The  oM 
stability  uf  eatubliithcd  things  has  ixtHccd  a^vay.* 

All  this  is  lessening  tho  solidarity  and  weakenJDg  Uic 
feeling  of  community,  while  the  rising  generation  is  la* 
patiimt  than  formerly  both  of  parental  uutbority  and  of 
control  by  their  oldors.  One  effect  of  these  changes  is  tti 
be  seen  in  tlie  growing  litigiousncss  of  the  Bnnneac 
Matrimonial  cases  and  those  afTocting  the  divitiion  an^ 
inheritance  of  property,  all  of  which  are  decided  accord- 
ing to  tho  IJajninathdt  and  were  formerly  settled  by  tbs 
'village  elders,  now  frequently  come  before  the  taw-coutti: 
and  much  of  an  inheritance  is  ofton  wasted  in  eosb. 
Tho  prescriptive  laws  of  inheritance  debar  the  Banner 
Buddhist  from  influencing  by  testamentary  dispodtkn 
the  division  of  bis  property  after  deatfa.  Formerly  soil 
property  consisted  mostly  of   fields  and  cattle,  ntiij 
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money  being  spent  on  religiouH  workii  and  amugemento. 
Th«Me  fields  wcro  b6bdbaing  or  hereditary  lunda.  These 
were  not  divided,  but  romaiucd  in  the  poBuesion  of,  and 
wore  worked  by,  one  or  other  of  the  descendants  of  those 
who  cleared  them  originally,  or  of  those  who  purchased 
them  from  the  oriKinul  occupier  or  bit«  doHci'ndHntA.  Bui 
the  desconduutH  of  the  original  clearer  had  always  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  of  re-purchaso  at  any  time  after 
they  had  disjHiscd  of  the  land.  As  in  Ireland  under  the 
ftncient  Drehon  law,  this  right  never  became  extingruitihed. 
It  was  often  exercised  even  when  the  field  had  small 
money  value,  and  when  freah  land  was  everywhere  ob- 
tainable for  clearance.  But,  now  that  the  price  of  land  is 
increasing  rapidly,  claims  under  euch  prcucriptiv©  right 
are  being  fre^jly  revived,  and  aro  loadiug  to  intorminablo 
law-suits  benefiting  no  one  except  the  lawyers. 

Many  of  the  largest  among  the  old  comniunitirfi  have 
been  broken  up  and  formed  into  new  unit^t  more  con- 
venient for  our  admin iKtrative  system ;  but  those  thus 
artificially  created  can  never  be  quite  the  same  &*  tho«e 
which  grow  up  spontaneously  under  the  old  ronditiona. 
Yet,  even  with  the  change  wrought  by  new  conditions, 
the  village -community  system  still  posscssod  sufiicient 
vitality  to  bo  the  boat  system  possible  for  the  Burmese ; 
and  the  fact  that  Upper  Burma  in  more  lawabiding  and 
easier  to  govern  than  Lower  Burma  is  duo  to  our  ha\-ing 
formally  adoptod  U  in  1887  as  the  foundation  of  our 
adminiHtrativo  system,  in  place  of  iillowing  it  to  dis- 
appear, as  was  done  after  the  seaboai'd  provinces  were 
Annexed  in  18S2. 

As  was  inevitable,  such  changes  in  the  outward  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man  have  been  accompanied  by  ethical 
cbangeH  affecting  the  Burmese  religion,  the  basis  of  their 
national  character,  habits,  and  customs.  The  Burmese 
religious  philosophy  belongs  to  the  southern  or  Cingalese 
school,  and  is  thf)  iiurost  extant  form  of  Huddiiism.  An 
afTshuot  from  Brahminii^m,  and  originally  foundtn)  in  the 
north-east  of  India  as  a  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Brahmin  priestly  caste,  Buddhism  thero  initiated  a 
political  and  social  revolution  as  well  as  a  religious  re- 
form. When  it  was  first  introduced  from  Patalipatra  (now 
Patna)  into  ThatAu  in  241  B.r.  by  the  two  missionaries, 
Vol.  207.-:Vo.  •(I.t.  2  I 
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Thawna  (Soda)  and  Uttara,  and  again  when  it  waa  it- 
introducod  from  Ceylon  by  Buddka-Ghosa  (*  t  ho  voice  of 
Buddhii')  ulxjut  450  A.D.,  Rpirit-wnr»hip  or  animism  w&i 
the  prevailing  eulU  which  it  griwlmUly  roplnecd  or  rather 
absorbed.     Tho  recog'nition  of  jXat  and   Brolima  tii«r 
probably  have  eniiblod  the  new  roligion  easily  to  mipplaat 
or  ovorlto  the  primitive  boliof  in  spiritM,  though  how  far 
thifi  then  oxtcnde<l  it  is  now  impossible  to  say.    Bat,  at 
any  rate  in  central  Burma,  nnimUm  and  dragon -nforsbip 
seem  again  to  have   prevailed  In  tUo  eleventh   ccntuiT', 
when  Anawrataziiw,  king-  of  Pagiln.  becamo  a  zealous 
convert  to  Buddhism.     Uo  made  war  upon  TbatdD.  in 
1058  A.D.,  to  obtain  the  sacred  writings ;  and  he  carried  nlT 
many  of  the  mtinks.     This  produced  a  great  rovfful  of 
Buddhism,  which  aoon  spread  through  tho  -whole  of  tlw 
Burmese  race.    And   for  over  three  centuries   (till  U» 
capital  was  removed  to  Ava,  in  1365)  Pag^n,  tho  eityof 
10,000  pagodas,  tho  remains  oP  whorio  great  sacred  mona* 
mentfl  still  arouse  our  admiration,  was   tho   cuotre  of 
Burmese  Buddhism.    ItH  purity  hius  boon  retained,  partlf 
through  the  action  of  poUtica)  causes,  but  mainly  tlirougb 
the  favouriibl«  gi-o^^ruphirfil  piwition  of  Burnui,  ogiuiist 
the  influx  uf  Hiuduii^m  and  nast'C  ideas. 

•  Tho  case,  howover,  with  which  Buddhisin  adapted 
itoolf  to  tlie  conversion  of  spinl/> worshippers  and  its 
great  tolerance  have  scrrod  to  keep  olive,  us  aomatbiiit 
far  more  quick  than  the  Kmoutdering  ashea  of  a  half-dettl 
fire,  the  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  offerings  topropitiatvtbs 
unseen  ttpirita  throughout  tho  earth,  the  air,  and  tfal 
whole  universe.  Hence  even  the  most  devout  of  Banaesi 
Buddhists  is  imbaed  vrith  a  more  or  less  doflnito  belief  ia 
the  power  oC  spirits ;  and  Uiis  ralio  of  niiinusm  ha»  for 
ccnturie."  been  co-©xist«nt  with  tho  belief  in  the  Saitai 
lirahma  of  pure  Buddhism.  As  a  matter  of  fiunt,  oltboagfc 
the  rural  population  professes  Buddhinn.  yet  then  ii 
still  a  very  solid  substratum  of  primitive  spirit'-wurstB|k 
in  which  refugt»  is  takmi  by  way  of  mnkiny  propitiat*irT 
ufteriugs  in  all  times  of  trouble,  suuh  as  i.<pideiiiin 
rholorii,  spjircity  of  rainfall,  luid  iwi  on.  Further. 
Burman  hae  a  ftrm  belief  in  tho  power  of  good  oiidai 
spirits  to  influence  his  daily  life,  his  health,  hi.t  hnpjtiiwn. 
liiH  success  in  all  puivsuitit,  and  even  bis  future  ^iMa.  \n. 
this  respect  tho  Burmese  now  are  much  liku  the  f^tnaff- 
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IS  of  old  when  *thoy  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their 
gods*  {2  Kiugs,  xni,  S3). 

Spirit-wurMbip  [iun>  nnd  Nimplt)  ih  to  t>e  found  at  maiiy 

Fonmt  pinces.  Jlut.  curiously  enough,  tlio  most  colo- 
"brat^d  Nat  temples  are  at  Tliatdu,  at  Pag'AD,  and  at 
Taungbyon,  a  little  north  of  Mnndalay — the  early,  the 
mcdit-vdl,  and  the  present  HtrongholdB  of  Buddhism. 
At  Thntou,  tnuiition  Kuytt,  the  IVal  Popo  (')frftndfatliiir') 
was  askod  by  Thawua  and  Uttora  to  become  the  guardian 
•I^rit  of  the  town  when  they  introduced  Buddhism  there. 
At  Pagdn  there  is  the  panthe<ju  of  the  thirty-seven  Nats, 
minutely  di-scribed  in  8ir  itichnrd  TemploH  sumptuous 
work ;  at  Taungbyon  a  groat  festival  U  held  anunally  in. 
honour  of  two  ^ipirits  whoso  imagem  are  there  enshrined. 
M'hcn  the  last  capital  wjls  fuundcd  at  Mandalay  id 
18oU  by  King  Mindon,  the  most  enlightened  of  Burmeae 
raonarchs  and  a  devout  Buddhist-,  human  boings  were 
sacrificed  and  buried  at  Uie  four  main  gates  of  the  city  to 
bectimo  guardian  spirit-s  ;  and  outnide  each  gate  stJinds  a 
small  white  spirit^hriue.  Over  all  the  chief  buildiugu  in 
the  palaco  also  are  still  to  bo  seen  small  structures,  like 
dovecotes,  forming  convenient  abodes  for  tho  tutelary 
spirits. 

Suporstitioiit  credulity,  and  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
Nat  a»  good  and  evil  spirits  are  imlimited.  Tho  Buriuoso 
recognise  malignant  periods  iu  which  famine,  pufttilonce, 
and  slaughter  prevail.  They  are  ever  exposed  to  tho 
asaaults  of  five  enemies — water.  Are,  thieves,  ill-wishers, 
and  rulers  of  all  sorts,  including  the  sun  and  moon 
as  ruling  the  day  and  the  uigbL  If  a  i>eaMant'N  crop« 
have  been  destroyed  by  floods  or  by  want  of  rain,  he 
wll  simply  tell  you  that 'the  five  enemiee '  have  spoiled 
thorn.  Besides  making  propitiatory  offeriuga  t«  npirits, 
the  Burmexe  have  an  unhoundiwl  and  childlike  belief 
in  magic,  astrology,  charms,  philtres,  invulnerable  oint- 
ments, and  things  of-  that  sort.  Koch  m«n  has  his  horO' 
Hcopu  drawn  up  at  hiH  birth,  and  this  \»  duly  consulted 
hy  the  doctor  in  time  of  siuknoss.  in  order  to  OJicertJiin 
what  phuietd  are  uxurling  a  baneful  iutlueoce  on  the 
elemeutd  of  the  body  and  thun  disturbing  their  normal 
state  of  oquilibrium.  It  is  also  consulted  on  all  important 
occasions,  such  aa  before  making  a  journey,  or  to  find 
out  what  is  the  propitious  time  for  beginning  to  plough 
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the  ftelds,  and  so  on.    HanUy  any  enterprise  is  embar 
on  without  the  assistance  of  the  o^ti-ologcr  in  foreteUing 
the  uuKpiciouM  aiitl  th«  ominous  days.     The  horoscope  is 
kept  cArofully  concealed,  to  prevent  it  from  fulling  into 
the  hands  of  iU-wiKhcrs,  who  might  work  misfortune.     ■ 

In  Burmese  Buddhitim  tho  original  doctrino  of  me!em- 
psychosis  has  been  gre«.tly  modified.     The  belief  now  held 
IK  that  nftor  death  the  soul  migrates  and   becomes  em- 
bodied in   another  entity  whose  nature  is  determinod 
solely  by  Kon,  the  influenoe  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
accumulated   during    tlie    previous    state    of    existence. 
Hence,  if  one  huK  ti  credit  balance  of  monton  tcrminat 
this  life,  one  becomes  promoted  to  be  a  Nat  in  one  of  0 
many  celestial  regions ;  but,  if  tliis  life's  account  sbov 
un  adverse  balance  of  donmrit,  unu  may  either  bo  piun^ 
into  one  of  the  numeroua  regions  of  hell  and  subject«d  to 
awful  torture,  or  else  become  reincarnated  as  some  load 
of  brute  beast  before  reappearing  iu  human  form  and 
again  having  the  opportunity  of  gaining  merit  leading 
towards  NeOcban.    Brute  animals  are  thos  held  to  diffpr 
from  men  only  in  condition,  and  not  in  nature ;  they  an 
the  temporary  abodes  of  the  kouIh  of  those  who  had  ■ 
debit  bnlance  at  the  close  of  their  lost  human  life.    The 
same  laws  apply  to  women  as  to  men.    From  the  religions 
point  of  view  there  is  no  difference  between  thesexec, 
except  that  only  a  man  can  become  a  Buddha;  boooe  i 
woman  always  hopes  to  change    her    sex    in    anochn 
reincarnation.       As    everything  that    happens    to    any 
individual  la  hold  to  arisi^  simply  from  Kan,  tbc  influcuoo 
of  past  merit  or  demerit,  there  can  be  nothing  like  what 
we  call  chance.    Hence  the  Burmese  are  to  a  great  extent 
fatalistA,  submitting  cheerfully  to  the  inevitable,  and  in 
adversity  maintaining  great  equanimity. 

For  escape  fi-om  the  dread  ]>otentiHlitie«  in  this  whirl- 
pool of  exifitcmca  the  Burmese  layman  looks  to  the '  three 
precious  gems' — the  Buddha,  th(?  Law.  and  the  AawmMyJ 
of  the  Religious— fis  enabling  him  to  ovoid  the  gnvit^^V 
demerita  by  observing  the  five  great  religious  precepts— 
not  to  take  life,  or  steal,  or  commit  adultery,  or  Ha  or 
take  intoxicants.  Theae  'gems*  or  procoptA  are  r^tMiel 
as  formularies  during  religious  devotions  nt  pagods&l 
shrinet),  or  elsewhere.  Ten  other  obligatory  duties,  oibU' ! 
wise  only  hahitually  observed  by  monk*,  are  alio  inborn* 
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It  upon  the  laity  on  each  ceromonukl  day  at  every 
iniiRo  of  tho  moou,  aud  during  the  whole  of  the  three 

tuthu  uf  Lent  in  the  rainy  or  summer  seoaon. 
The  Tkitiga  (Sanga)  or  Aasembly  of  the  Religious 
ifiieta  of  all  the  Jtahan,  or  'perfect,*  'n'ho  renounce 
^worldly  int«reHti«  fcir  a  life  of  poverty,  and  devote  them- 
^■jpves  to  religious  meditation.  According  aa  they  are 
Hnore  or  liwut  strict  in  their  observance  of  thepreficriptiona 

B^^ntained  in  the  aucicut  sacred  writings,  this  Assembly 
the  Religious  isdividcd  into  SukigdndiBn^  Mahagdndi, 
rrcspouding  KOinowhat  to  our  high  and  low  church 
parties;  hut  these  differences  are  trilling  so  far  as 
concerns  the  religious  philosophy  Itself,  and  its  influence 

^n  tho  daily  life  of  the  [leople. 

^P  The  Hahan  are  monks  rather  than  priesta.    They  have 

i  no  cui-e  of  souls;  and,  if  they  ininist«?r  tf»  spiritual  wants 
by  reading  the  scriptures  on  the  four  holy  days  in  each 
month,  this  is  only  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  tho 
lavF  and  earn  merit  for  their  own  souls'  sake.  They  are 
living  oxnmpleH  of  religious  faith ;  but  neither  by  word 
nor  deed  do  they  attempt  to  make  converts  or  to  exhort 
backsliders  to  renounce  sin,  to  flee  temptation,  and  to 
lead  a  better  life.  The  most  they  can  do-^and  it  is  some- 
timcM  done — is  to  refusu  to  receive  alms,  food,  or  gifts  of 
any  sort  from  those  whom  they  hold  to  be  of  notoriously 

'  evil  life.  Generally  situated  in  suburbs  or  ou  the  out- 
skirtH  of  villages,  the  monjisteries  in  which  they  reside 
ttre  therefore  not  like  oui'  chui*obea  uud  chapels,  but  are 
merely  works  of  merit  built  by  laymen  as  rcsidoueos  for 
tlio  monks,  who  subsist  on  unsolicited  alms  of  food,  chiefly 
boiled  rice,  which  they  collect  every  morning  in  passing 
from  door  to  door  and  halting  fur  a  moment  to  give  the 
occupier  an  opportunity  of  gaining  this  high  form  of 
merit.    All  they  poetess  is  given  to  them  by  the  lai^. 

The  head  monk  in  each  monastery,  tho  P6ngyi  or 
•  great  glory,'  who  has  been  a  monk  for  ton  years  or 
more,  is  either  invited  to  this  position  by  the  lasrman 
■who  has  built  it,  or  else  chosen  by  the  other  monks  tf 
several  are  in  residence.  If  it  be  a  small  unoccupied  monaa- 
tery<  any  monk  can  take  possession.  In  each  district  the 
resident  P6ngt/i  elect  a  Gaing-6k  or  Saddle  as  chief  ro- 
rioue  authority,  corresponding  to  tho  bishop  of  a  diocese. 
of  these,  however,  and  all  the  Religious  under  them. 
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uro  complot«ly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Th^Aati- 
buing,  or  'controller  of  reli^ouH  diKcipline  Hiid  iiulriKtVB. 
resident  in  Mandalay.    Under  Burmese  rule  this  titi^' 
and  virtual  bemi  of  tbe  national  relitpon  veaA  appoiitpl 
by  the  king,  who  usually  nominated   tlie  POn*jyi  mdit 
whom  he  had  received  hts  inHtructiou  a*  a  boy.    bi  Ub»| 
case  the  nominee  of  the  luto  king  simply  rovnrted  lo  th*  i 
status  of  a  P6ngyi.    King  Tbibaw's  noiuinee  died  in  IH^ 
and  Govoniment  thou  left  the  choice  of  a  succosfior  Ui  b 
asaetubly  of  all  the  Sadiiw  nuiident  in  Mandalay ;  W  w 
ofBcial  recognition  was  given  to  the  Pakau  Satio»tin 
chosen  as  head  of  the  Raligioua.    Thia  proved  a  tmtuHu, 
Bti  it  weakened  bis  authority  in  matterH  of  diacipllii^iial 
thiLS  led  to  many  abuses  creeping  in.     On  hifl  daaUi  h 
1900  all  the  Pdnyyi  in  Mandalay  weru  again  pomuttod  to 
choose  their  2'hclthandbaing.    But  he  whom  tbey  duw 
died  shortly  after;  and,  without  making  any  frueh  alectum. 
the  AHMemhly  appointed  the  Tauugdwiu  Ntu/dic,  who  hi 
gained  the  next  highest  number  of  votes.     After  aanr- 
taining  thiit  this  choice  was  nccoptablo,  not  only  to  the 
monks  aud  laity  uf  Mimdality,  but  aliMi  generally  thruug^ 
out  Burma,  the  Government,  in  November  1908,  fonaaltr 
grnntiud    to   him,  in  open  durbar,  a  charter  rccogBMbc 
his  authority  over  all  discipUnary  and    intonial  aflain 
relating  to  the  Buddhist  religion  and  tha  monkhood,  id 
so  far  aH  thette  do  not  cliiKh  with  the  admiuistrmtkui  of. 
the  general  laws  of  the  country.    Thus  tbe  State  exc 
no  ooiiti'ol  over  the  national  religion  or  ita  free  CKl 
within  the  pruvinca 

In  town  or  i-illage  life  the  yellow^robed  monka  ulj 
theii'  acolytts*  nuiking  tho  morning  round  for 
food  are  just  as  charactoristie  of  Burma  as  ar«< 
pagodas  on  tho  knolls  tn  every  landscape.  All  boys  matt, , 
at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  don  tbe  yellow  rube,  aoilj 
spend  nut  Ic^^  than  seven  days  in  a  monastery  as  a  iihuti 
or  acolyte ;  and  tho  accompanying  ceremony  ic 
08  tho  greatest  event  in  a  man's  life.  It  is 
pmpor  that  bin  parents  should  keep  him  there  for  at  laut, 
one  Lent,  although  formerly  the  umversal  custom 
make  the  acolyte  stay  for  two  or  three  years,  to 
thoroughly  instructed  in  tho  Eternal  Law.  in  roligiaiH 
(liHoiiiliao,  and  In  the  best  way  of  acquiring  merit 
Y'hiUt  an  acolyte,  be  may  risat  hb  pareuU^  bat  be  jootf 
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»vor  be  abeeiit  from  tlie  iiiuuaatery  between  eunsot  nnd 
mrine.  This  is  not,  however,  the  first  acquaint Juicc  a 
yoaug  Buriiiim  mukest  with  monikstic  litV.  Kt^r  ceutaries 
tho  mouks  were  the  only  teachers  of  reading  and  writing ; 
atid  thpy  inipiirtod  a  good,  though  narrow,  vernacular 
cducaLtoii  u»  Jilt  tlu)  Hinall  hoys  of  the  -vilhigo  from  alxjut 
Bcvcn  to  nine  years  of  age.  This  and  the  ever-present 
example  of  their  self-denying  life  of  poverty  and  chastity 
gave  thorn  great  itifiuetive  among  the  people  generally. 
Everywhere  they  are  still  treated  with  the  profoundest 
veneration  and  respect,  hut  their  influence  is  now  ou  the 
'wnno.  Though  (Government  has  abstained  from  needlass 
iutcrf(*rt3UCB  with  such  monastic  teaching,  lay  schools 
huvt>  sprung  up  in  many  placeg ;  and  the  old  order  of 
things  is  thua  gradually  changing.  * 

A  P6ntiyi  baa  unlimited  control  over  the  Religious  In 
hiK  monawterj'.  Ho  enforces  ol>edionco ;  he  sees  that  all 
tJoremonicH  nru  duly  performed,  and  that  the  *  ton  pre- 
cepts'  or  roligioua  duties  of  a  monk  are  not  transgressed 
or  evaded  ;  and  ho  maintains  order  and  good  feeling.  The 
sins  of  conimisfiion  or  omituilou  are  very  numerous  and 
oftitn  childishly  trivial,  involving  equally  childish  punish- 
ments; But,  just  att  thu  tun  pi-oceptfi  for  the  fieligious 
©mbody  the  four  cardinal  virtues  uf  poverty,  humility, 
continence,  and  self-denial,  so,  too,  there  are  four  d<!(ully 
slus,  the  cominisaioa  of  any  ono  of  which  must  be 
punished  by  permanent  expulsion  from  the  Aseembly. 
Thene  are  killing  or  directly  causinjf  death,  theft,  forni- 
cation, and  vaiugloi-iouM  fal««  profe«wioQ  of  having 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  Ktornnl 
Law.  All  other  sins  may  be  atoned  for  by  coufeseion  and 
ponnnce,  but  any  one  of  theue  four  is  unpardonable. 
Though  the  luity  are  not  rigidly  moral,  yet  any  lapse 
from  continence  in  a  nionk  ia  visited  with  extreme 
sevciity.  The  fallen  monk  is  stripped  of  his  yellow  robe ; 
hiu  alni»-buwl  Ih  brokun;  and  he  iMdrivnn  forth  iifr  ditigraco 
from  the  village  precincts,  while  his  paramour  is  con- 
sidered equally  vile.  Under  the  religious  ruleit  no  monk 
may  even  look  at  a  woman,  or  accept  anything  directly 
from  her,  or  travel  in  the  some  boat  or  cai-t  with  her.  If 
the  mouk  feel  any  uncontrollable  impulse  towards  such 
natural  sin,  he  can  at  any  time  simply  doit  the  yellow 
robe,  quit  the  monostcr>-,  and  thereby  revert  to  the  world 
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of  men.     In  leaving  tho  Thtnga  or  Atwombly.  be  Wkeis 
DDCO  moro  to  the  Lateka  or  laity.     Most  monks '  dtifV- 
aa  a  man '  at  one  time  or  anothor,  and  thoy  can  nherviii^ 
re-enter    the  Assembly    by   again    g'oiug    through 
ordination    ct:remuny.      No  stigma  attnche'j  to  tlictt< 
this  account,  though  thodo  who  do  not  thus  rejoin  ^ 
world  aro  held  in  Bpccinl  roverenco  and  respect. 

A)t(!(jtiQ,  contemplative,  and  dull,  the  life  of  b  monk 
is  physically  an  easy  one,  free  from  worldly  carM  ui 
troubles ;  and  it  ia  no  wonder  that  it  attracts  a  very  Iwje 
proportion  of  mou  in  that  hot,  enervating  climate.  Bat 
under  llritisli  rule  the  numbur  of  iiionkM  appears  to  he 
dacrea«iug-  considerably.  Including;  probatianeTB  tsA 
ocolytos,  there  wcro  about  91,000  in  1801,  bat  only  7W» 
in  1901;  and  the  new  ideaa  aro,  unfortuuRt«ly,  onljr  toe 
likely  to  diminish  religious  belief  as  they  spread.  Ho« 
gi^out  bus  recently  beou  the  falliuR  away  from  the  ^tit 
of  Buddhism,  in  both  the  laity  and  tho  RcligiouR,  esabi 
judged  from  what  Mr  Hall  wiys  (op.  nit.  p.  257). 

'  V'illtt^u  itft«r  village  in  the  diatricta  Is  asking  to  bftit 
sla.ughfcer-iiou.'K'!^  built.  There  are  few  plaoee  now  whMvyoi 
cannot  buy  beef  or  pork  once  a  week  at  least.  Ye»,  It  is  tnt- 
llgiou9.  But  what  can  oae  do?  Usually  tho  didiculty  Wjol 
over  by  hiring  a  MoharamcxUn  to  be  buteher.  No  BiimM 
will  1)6  ft  pi-ofeasioiinl  butcher  even  yet.  But  every  ooc  MB 
meat,  even  the  monkB.  It  is  n  step  in  tho  right  dirwtian- 
KeliKion  wtLS  mode  for  man.  not  man  for  rellfrloo.' 

Mr.  Hall's  conclusion  seems  wrong.    Tfat»  '  st4>p  inllu) 
right    direction '  shows  what  a  deadly  blow  the  mw 
civilisation  baa  already  dealt  to  Burmese  nuddhitini.    It 
is  mui-o  than  the  shadow  of  impending  danger,  more  ihu 
a  ctyptic  writing  on  tho   wall   foretelling   the  srodoil 
decay  and   downfall  of  what   has  boon  for  cent«ri«« 
national  religion  admirably  Kuitod  to  the  people  and  lbs 
country.    The  hot  but  equable  tropioal  climate  of  Bunn* 
doo^it  not   require  such    heating  etnd  stimulating  food 
beef  and  pork  ;  nnd  tho  more   these   replace  an  aiasri 
purely  vegetarian  diet,  the  more  will   tho  oh 
the   people  deteriorate.     The  injunction  against 
life,  thia  \-irtual  prohibition  against  a  flesh  diet,  w. 
aa  wiKe  as  is  tho  prohibition  ogainst  intoxicants  in 
hot  climate  and  among  u  people  like  the  Burmeae. 
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e  further  this  flesh-eating  extends,  the  greater  muKt  be 

anxiety  of  Govemiueut  with  reigard  to  alcnhnl  uud 

lum.    The  use  of  either  of  tboeo  waa  norainaUy  for- 

!dden  before  the  annexation  ;  and  endeavours  have  been 

e  to  restrict  the  sale  of  both,  so  far  as  w  now  passible. 

e  UKo  of  opium  is  by  law  forbidden  to  all  llumieao 

eept   those    registered    before   1803  as   habitual  con- 

ers  ;  and  tho  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  isi  prohibited  to 

lumians  in  Upper  Bunim,  although  in  Lower  Burma  it 

long  been  sanctionp*!. 

Judjfed  impartially  by  their  own  standard,  tb©  Burmese 

distinctly  a  moral  race.    They  are,  on  tho  whole,  truth- 

;  but  they  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  truth.    They 

not  mind  Urlliu^a  falsi^bood,  unless  it  be  found  out; 

d   then   they  usually  have   sufficient    grace    to    look 

anted.      The    liurman    in    in    mftny   wayn   charming, 

ceful,   sociable,  easy-going,  careless,    laughter-loving, 

d  niirtliful ;  but  he  is  indolent,  reckless,  waKtoful,  os- 

vagant  in  money  matters,  and  fond  of  festivals  and 

usemcnts  of  all  sorts,  from  roligioua  ceremonials  and 

irs  down  to    regattfui,  pony-racing,  ciMrk-fighting.  and 

bling.    AH  this  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  fertile 

pical  country,  where  there  has  always  been  a  scanty 

pulatinn,  a  Ruperahundance  of  rich  land  avnilabte  for 

.Farimce.  a  simple  and  tolerant  relig;ion,  and  for  centuries 

almost  absolute  frocdom  from,  the  disturbing  und  dis- 

tegrating  influence  of  contact  with  the  great  foreign 

orld  beyond  ita  confines.    IJfe  was  ea-sy,  and  eompeti- 

iion  unnecessary. 

The  greatest  differences  between  Burma  and  the  rost 
our  Indian  Empire  consist,  however,  in  the  absenoo 
of  caste  and  the  freedom  of  women.  Among  the  freemen, 
,ctfiitv  and  cJistti  pn-judices  are  unknown;  and  there  are 
rhaps  fewer  social  distinctions  of  this  nature  than  in 
ny  other  nation.  Slavery  formerly  existed,  however, 
mptives  of  war  being  made  sarin  on  the  royal  lands,  and 
criminal  outcasts  becoming  pagoda-slavos ;  while  the 
*  iiifam.ous  classes,'  consisting  of  grave-diggers,  beggars, 
prOHtituteM,  and  lepers,  were  al.fo  ilel>arred  from  tho  rigbc^ 
of  freemen.  On  the  British  occupation  slavery  ceiiscd, 
of  course,  bub  tho  releaHod  slaves  were  still  considered 
degraded  men.  Yeti  through  the  influonco  of  past  merit 
y  freeman,  no  matter  how  poor  were  the  surroundings 
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of  his  ©arJy  life,  might  rise  to  the  hi^heiit  office  of  Stttptt 
the  king's  f^ttt  or  might  bocoma  the  heaii  of  the . 
in  whoso  prosouco  tho  kin^  himself  occupied  n  lovreri 
and  lunde  humble  ubeisance. 

' '  Burmese  women  nra  far  more  enei'getic  and 
mentally  nlsty  far  tnorit  nctivn  and  Mhuri»-M-ittod  thiO  tin  ■ 
men,  with  whom  they  live  on  terms  of  practical  eqiwfity. 
Outwardly  wivce  often  seem  to  defer  to  tlieir  budiaii^ 
but  in  rcAlity  they  urrangc  matters ;  and  they  waaJif 
rule  tho  hounehold,  often  with  a  nhnrp  t-ongae.  In  nuf 
respects,  indeed,  tho  men  nre  completely  under  tl»  at- 
cendenoy  of  their  womaukiud.  Formerly  the  vonai 
tind  )prlH  wove  nil  the  »i)k  and  coltou  clothing;  andlB 
the  petty  tradiu};  is  in  their  hnnds,  for  they  have  mvk 
keener  business  instincts  than  tho  men,  a  greater  cnparii; 
for  affaint,  and  a  far  stronger  love  of  money.  Vfaaa 
piirtiotpjite  in  property  and  inherit  equally  with  idbl 
But  the  Burmese  religious  philoiiophy  rei,*urded  ibcm  a 
distinctly  inferior  to  men  and  made  no  provision  forUidr 
education,  while  the  Dammathdt  permitted  polygatayaad 
recognised  a  head  wife  and  up  to  six  minor  wirat  or 
concubines.  Polygaroy,  however,  is  no  longer  consi<ifl'vI 
Ko  resjiectahle  an  formerly,  and  monogamy  now  umDjr 
obtains.  From  time  tmmemorLal  small  communitirs  of 
nuuit  have  cxiiitud  licre  and  thoru,  but  tiicru  w.'u  av  ruli- 
gious  obligation  of  this  sort  incombont  upon  women,  bncb 
nuns  have  never  been  venerated  like  the  monks,  andbiTe 
never  been  of  much  account  in  the  untioiiul  life.  I'lidrr 
Britiifh  rule  the  cducat-iunal  unuLUcipution  of  women  >* 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  this,  togetlier  with  the  growic(: 
influence  of  hiy  schooU  giving  a  wider  secnlar  educatiw 
to  Imyn  tlmii  iMjuld  ever  possibly  be  obtitini'd  in  Um  . 
monasteries,  is  gradually  sappiug  the  social  luid  reltgic 
influence  of  the  monks,  and  thereby  tending  to 
the  changes  culled  into  operation  by  the  advauoattf  tbtj 
material  progress  emanating  from  oxp^inding  trade  sui\ 
eommerce. 
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b.  Vm.— THE  GARDENS  OF  ITALY. 

Gartlenn  o/  Italy.     By  CliuHe»  Latliaia.     Two  vols. 
LoDdou  :  Ollice  of  'CoimU^*  Life,'  1«05. 
2,  The  Art  of  GanU$\.  Design  in  Italy.    By  H.  Inigo  Triggs. 
Loudun  :  LonginauH,  lOOO. 

NoTHrNo  which  is  distinctly  Roman  can  be  safely  oxcladeil 

from  the  training  of  a  cultured  mind  ;   and  tho  books 

l>ef«rc  ua  iipp<!al  to  a  much  lari^er  audience  than  tho 

dovotoes   of    garden    litemturo.       Every    book    worthily 

cx>nce)vei1  must  be  written  with  tJic  knowledge  that  U 

place  i»  awaiting  It  on  thu  shelf ;  and  the  two  aiithoi^ 

may  feci  that  they  have  left  an  oxlmuativo  study  of  u 

subject  which  has  never  before  been  adequately  presented. 

Some  may  consider  that   tbo  earlier  work  covered   the 

entire  fii^ld,  ami  that  the  lnt«r  book  falls  at  times  into 

vitable  repetition.     But  there  it*  sufficient  difforonco  in 

ir  scope  to  make  tbciu  complementary  to  each  other. 

e  Art  of  Garden  Design  *  i*i  too  severely  professional 

satisfy  the  wants  of  those  who  feel  that  a  garden  boroft 

poetrj-  in  deficient  in  one  of  its  chief  motives.    But '  Tho 

en.t  of  Italy "  tiuppltes  the  blank,  and  by  peopling  them 

th  living  actors,  casta  over  them  the  halo  of  legend 

d  romance. 

Many  people  are  content  with  such  learning  as  may 
derivetl  from  pictures;  and  to  them  the  magnilicent 
,   illustrations  which  form  the  rainon  il  Ure  of  both  those 
^■iorkB  will  give  nonie  knowledge  of  an   Itjilian  ganlen, 
HRkI  possibly  a  dceirc  for  more.     Fortunate  in  their  sub- 
ject, both  artists  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  their 
I    opportuuitiuH,  the  riwiilt  being  snnic  of  thu  niuitt.  dflight- 
ful  photographic  illui^tratioiiP  thathave  hitherto  appeared. 
'    The  Ittilian  garden,  depending  for  effect  upon  light  and 
Hbade  rather  than  on  colour  and  harmony,  lends  itself  in 
an  eitperial  ticgreo  to  treatment  in  black  and  whit<^     It  ih 
jniposdible  to  catalogue  the  photographs  ;  enough  to  say 
that  they  reproduce  the  broad  effects  of  n  stately  garden, 
and  leave  us  In  quiet  contemplation  of  {ta  detail.    Wo 
learn  tho  true  uko  of  the  Italian  cyfircss,  niit.i,scd  in  close 
formation  or  silhouett«d  like  sentinels  against  the  sky-lLne. 
"We  learn  how  the  dark  ilex  grovo  can  sparkle  in  the 
flaithing  sunlight,  and   how  cleun'cut   tho  shadow  falls 
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from  hodfiBH  trimmed  with  the  precision  of  a  wftll 
see  how  the  designers  of  theae  gardens,  like  the  Gr 
mndo  Nntiirti  thoir  sceno-paintcr   -tho  charm  of  the  I 
ground  blended  with  the  mystic  poetty  of  the  lUstai 

Tho  impress  which  tho  Roman  sot  upon  the  world  va 

duo  to  Ntrength.  not  to  genius  or  versatility.     The  pht^J 

crat  or  coDqueror  who  had  gathered  all   tho 

rcquieito  for  the  gratification  of  his  ta»tea  turned  to  > 

despised  (in>«k  to  touch  it  with  the  wand  of  fancy. 

in  the  other  fine  arts,  ho  drew  hiii  inspiration  of 

craft  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  imbibed  something  of  Uii| 

lore  of  Egj-pt  and  the  East.     But  the  heavy  hand  of 

Roman,  so  irresistible  in  Hubjugating  mat«)riai  thinga,! 

often   failed   to  assimilate  the   idens  of   an    imaginat 

race.    MiHtary  oxactitudo  and  obedience  to  law  and ' 

(iet  their   hall-mark  on   the  garden   and    left  us 

models  which  impress  by  their  massive  grandeur  but  lack 

tho  magio  touoh  of  a  lighter  baud.     Awckkoiied  by  Um 

Renaissance  and  carried  by  the  genius  of  Le  Notre  u 

France,  the  Roman  garden  win*  finally  introduced  among 

other  alien  elenieutH  into  England.    The  dreary  groaa^ 

of  tlio  Crystal  Talace,  mi  imitation  of  the  Petit  TriMM 

of  Vorsuillcs,  proro  only  too  clearly  that  inattontton  to 

the  humble  art  of  appropriateness  may  nuir   the  moft 

ambitiouN  efforts. 

We  must  demur  to  tiie  assumption  that  the  rijid 
precision  of  tho  Roman  garden  was  the  natural  outgone 
of  the  mitional  rlinracter.  It  wok  a  bnrgniii  fltrack 
between  compulsion  and  caprice.  In  an  &^o  when  dir 
world  had  not  been  ransacked  for  its  floral  tribute^  it  w 
tho  architect  rather  than  tho  gardener  who^e  art  vw 
at  a  premium.  Dependent  upon  tho  flura  of  hii  o«b 
land,  it  was  natural  that  the  garden -designer  sbooli 
tbiuk  more  of  form  than  colour..  Ilence  artdiitectont 
effects  became  the  main  feature,  while  tho  orcrgrvca 
fihrube,  which  grew  wild  in  the  mountains  nnd  mazn^wi 
of  Italy,  were  treated  as  accessoriea.  fior  con  we  aorepl 
the  dictum  that  the  Roman  had  a  pas^ionata  love  of  tbe 
country.  From  its  wilder  and  more  savage  aepocU  b0 
had  a  distinct  aveniion.  The  instance  of  TirgU  telh 
against  the  case.  He  lent  the  magic  of  bis  pen  to  paini 
the  delights  of  tho  country,  but  his  object  was  to  lureUi 
couutryiueu  back  to  its  Curgutlen  charms.     Horace  hftd* 
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r  Belt,  which  conid  not  always  be  silent;  and  some 
his  moftt  touchini^  liniMi  wcro  called  forth  by  iho 
litudo  of  his  Sflbinc  fjirm.  But  he  needed  eome  Phyllis 
i^ydia  to  wean  him  from  the  memories  of  his  beloved 
poliH.  When  the  diverse  elements  from  which  it 
created  had  crj'RtAlIifKxl  int-o  the  *  Populut^  Romnnus,' 
LUie  city  bocamo  to  the  Roman  the  centre  of  his  life  in  a 
^Bksa  mure  absorbiug  than  oveu  that  in  which  PariH  ha« 
^Hraoplised  France. 

^^  In  trealiDK  of  Italian  (gardens    tJie  word  'villa'  can 
rsc-arcely   bo   absent  from  any  page.     It  may    be  well 

ierofora  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  word  in  our  language 
IB  come  to  connote  something  very  different  from  that 
bich  it  h»a  oIwuj'S  convoyed  to  an  Italian.  There  wae 
le  villa  runtica  and  the  villa  mtburbana.  In  nome  ca^s 
served  both,  in  others  only  one,  of  these  purposes.  On 
e  propirrty  of  GuUuk,  which  lay  in  the  same  bejiutiful 
I  nnd  fertile  region  aa  that  of  Varro,  the  two  estabtish- 
mentB  (as  Becker  tells  us)  were 

'  *  remote  from  each  otlior.  and  at  almnnt  oppo«ite  extremities 
I  [of  his  e«tat«]  liiy  the  buildings  designed  for  agnciiltural  jiur- 
poaes,  and  the  villa  built  in  the  city  fashion.  At  the  former 
there  was  no  space  subservient  only  to  the  pleoaures  and 
vanity  of  the  iHWHesitor,  and  entailing  on  hlra  at  the  same 
time  a  fund  of  uscloea  expuu»e ;  do  idle  plantations  of  plainni 
sad  laurels  ;  no  hedges  of  buxclipi>tid  into  bliapoR  ;  no  splendid 
ootmtry-hoTwc  with  its  endless  colonnades.' 

In  the  picture  of  Roman  life  elaborated  by  the  painwtalc- 
ing  German  we  see  the  flocks  of  iMwicocks,  pheasantt^,  and 
Rhodian  hens,  the  precursors  of  those  strange  and  bright 
plnmaged  birds  which  became  so  popular  in  later  days. 
Intercourse  with  the  Enwt  and  increased  facility  of  trans- 
port stimulated  this  taste,  till  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts 
became  the  necessary  adjunct  of  a  well-appointed  ploasurc- 
ground.  But  there  is  a  deeper  note  struck  in  the  contrast 
between  the  old  ways  and  the  now.  Between  the  modest 
country-house  of  8cipiu  Afrioanus  and  the  palace  of 
ImouUos  there  is  a  gulf  fixed.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  conntry  gentleman  bciund  together  the  community  of 
hi!^  depcndimlM  with  a  patriarchal  tie  of  common  interest. 
But  the  days  wore  coming  when  a  whole  country-Bide 
would  be  depopulated  to  make  room  for  a  great  man's 
pleaaure-grotmd . 
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The  conliuuity  of  ttaliun  garden  do-sign  j»  b  tcsUtwn^ 
at  onoo  to  tlio  graudour  of  its  concoptioti  and  tlio  ravvc- 
vnco  in  which  tradition  has  been  held  in  Italy.  U  m 
f«el  thut  chiini^ing  circumstauccs  lol'b  ecopo  for  gnotar 
deviation,  we  muy  feel  t;rat«ful  tluit  tlie  xeal  of  tbi 
roformer  was  rebukwl  by  the  memory  of  grettt  mtm,tai 
thnt  no  ruthJcas  mnovator,  aa  in  Kn^lfind.  woa  pennitii^ 
iu  swoep  away  tho  relics  of  antiquity.  ContonttOA  «( 
any  i^ort  is  alien  to  the  geniuH  of  a  ^rdcn  ;  nnd  we  waj 
diHrniss  at  once  any  discussion  of  the  rival  merits  cf  th 
'landscape'  and  tlin  'stonc-Kiirden.'  Knch  has  it<  pUoi; 
each  is  admirablo  if  rightly  placed :  but  iocttiKMl 
opinion  is  unnnimous  nKaiost  tho  attempt  lo  bUnd 
thorn.  The  garden  of  Italy  can  only  bo  fni  Lit  fully  jir*- 
sentod  by  an  nt*chitcct,  or  unn  whoso  btan  lic»  in  Uut 
direction.  Thii<  view  falls  into  its  natural  placo  wbonn 
roraember  that  the  word  *  villa '  covers  both  the  hoom 
and  the  nucompanying  grounds  ;  that  both  \v«ro  de*iyDB(l 
iu  harmony;  und  that  the  work  was  cotuuiiiu.'d  to  lb 
raost  gifted  architects  of  the  day.  Tho  frarden  of  ariOi 
provided  for  so  many  fonu»  of  recreation  that  it  mifkl 
bo  described  more  accurately  as  a  pleasure-ground.  Aai, 
since  time  und  man's  deHtructi%'0  grood  have  obtitentad 
so  much  of  the  detail,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  csnM. 
descriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  txaia  it 
possible  to  roconslitutc  th(^  ttcene. 

Wore  none  other  available,  Pliny's  account  of  Ini 
favourite  villa  at  Tttaculum  would  suffloo.  In  writinx  to 
his  friend  Apolliuari^,  he  says :  '  I  have  led  you  into 
every  comer  of  my  house  and  gardens'  (Lettem,  v.  i^ 
Pliny  has  the  true  Italian  love  of  the  auu.  fuid  places  fait 
house  full  south.  But  tho  cool  breath  of  the  ApuimiDei 
mitigates  the  heat,  whilo  treo6,  fountains  and  yrottoai 
lend  refreshing  shade.  We  find  in  his  nccouut  prototype! 
of  what  became  so  essential  in  the  restored  ItaUun  t^nrita, 
tho  '  well-proportioned  portico '  and  terraceu,  tlio  hippf 
dix>mo  fur  runuing  and  riding,  the  gentalio.  a  hiXNid. 
alluy,  the  xyjiluti  or  Uuwvr-gurdoD,  and  tJiu  imiuttii 
the  IttctA*  or  sacred  grove,  which  was  oace  occupied 
the  temples  of  tho  divinities.  Tlioro  are  tho  avenuen 
plan6*trues,  bound  together  by  a  network  of  ivy,  tuid 
trimmed  into  solid  walls  or  a  multipUcity  of  bea«ts  and 
bii-ds.    Tho  plane-trees  are  contrasted  witli  box  and  b»iy; 
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mnd  a  still  ilecpor  nhiidow  is  rauit  by  the  eyprvM,  tlio 
gloum  boiug  relieved  ut  tiraea  by  tv  jfUmpse  of  rosea.  The 
alcove  of  gtciiminf;  miirblo  is  tboro,  and  tbo  Ruminor- 
lOUBo  and  fr(K]iietit  stone  Hcats,  each  witti  iUt  nttetidant 
ntain.  Obelisks  alternate  "witb  fruit-trees:  and  at 
tbo  Htudied  iinifdrmity  ^ivca  pbico  to  u  mcotlow  or 
c  scene.  Here  too  we  find  tiie  origin  of  clipping  the 
or'snamo  in  box — a  practice  wbich  bas  offended  many 
lodeni  eye.  T\ia  tatite  of  tbe  biatoriau  never  cuii- 
nded  to  the  ostentatious  vagaries  of  a  Lucullus  or  of 
distant  deiwondante.  Thoro  is  an  air  of  sobriety  about 
P?eat  man's  work,  and  hi«  fond  words  of  praise  allux-o 
to  his  ganlen.  But  it  cnnnot  truthfully  bo  said  that 
10  picture  leaves  an  impression  entirely  agreeable  to 
(Klem  eyes. 
Equally  fortunate  in  it  that  the  villa  of  Varro  was  in 
posse^on  of  a  man  capable  of  giving,  at  least  to 
of  liiu  voluminous '\vri  tings,  the  sucrot  of  immortality, 
[is  miitheniatical  precision  and  the  minuteness  of  tbo 
measurements  given  in  his  work  '  De  re  rustica'  have 
^vcn  invaluable  aid  to  the  architect  and  the  antiquaiy. 
It  wo-t  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  now  dominated  by 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Monto  C^issiuo  that  Marcus 
TerentiuH  Varro.  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  the 
busy  man  of  affairs — civil,  military,  naval,  and  literary — 
fixod  his  abode.  It  is  a  spot  which  might  well  have  lured 
a  man  from  hi^  cares,  hud  not  the  tortuous  politics  of 
his  dfiy  entangled  him.  Situated  on  tlie  boundary  line 
between  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  tbe  Papal  8tates.  and 
a  favourito  rendezvous  of  brigands,  the  pilgrimage  woa 
formerly  one  of  peril.  But  if,  to  tlie  modern  traveller,  tbe 
Boeno  loses  some  of  its  secluded  charm,  it  can  at  least  be 
Tiewe<l  at  leisure.  The  maHsivo  walls  of  the  villa  aru 
now  the  bauut  of  li/.ards,  and  tbo  gardeuB  in  which 
"Varro  delighted  have  reverted  to  thickets  of  native 
shrubs;  but  the  'silent  laris.'  which  uuco  watered  them 
and  QIIlhI  his  ttsh-jionds,  still  flows  by  vn  its  sinuous 
courts  t<iward)4  the  Mediterranean. 

When  onct>  tbe  fni.liiou  of  designing  gardens  was  sot, 
it  spread  with  such  extravagance  thiit  Varro  oomplahied 
thikfc  wholi-'  trarts  which  once  grew  vegetables  were  de- 
voted to  plea^vure-grounds.  Tbo  Koinaii  jiluttM-mt  boasted 
that  ho  cbangod  his  climate  like  the  migratory  birds; 
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and  from  the  lake^  to  thn  <lelicious  shorts  of  PbnSfij 
and  Baiai  truces  of  his  luxurious  manmons  and  pic 
grounds  are  to  be  fouud.  Tiberiua  encumberad  tb«  litljt 
inland  of  Capri  with  his  twelve  palncos.  Tho  villi  of 
LucuUuH  at  Cape  MJ»i>iium  was  the  wonder  of  it*  day; 
and  if  this,  the  most  fashionable  resort  of  the  Ocnn 
£ltte,  bad  bcou  scaled  up  by  tbo  voluanir  tiah  of  Puta)wo, 
it  would  liavo  rovoalcd  marx-oU  of  art  and  laxurj*  whiii 
would  have  dwarfed  into  inMigniHcanc«  the  relics  of  tfe 
provincial  watering-place.  But  the  Roman  pntricutn  wa* 
largely  a  man  of  affairs ;  and  it  suited  hia  couvemtwt 
best  to  have  his  retreat  for  the  villpggiaiura  at  no  pm! 
distance  from  the  capital.  Hence  the  slopee  of  the  Albu 
and  Sabine  mountains  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tascalaa 
came  into  repute  at  au  early  period. 

The  capital  it-self  was  a  city  of  vast  gardens  vUdl 
exceeded  in  area  those  of  any  modem  city.  On  tk 
I'inctan  hill  were  the  gardens  of  Aciliua  Glabrio  wd 
LucuUus.  Between  the  Pinciun  and  the  Quirinal  l*j' 
thoae  of  Sallust,  and  a  long  stretch  of  pleasure-gruondi, 
computed  to  cover  an  unbroken  urea  of  two  milea  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  among  which  wen 
included  those  of  Mn>cona8,  Ueliogabalu9,  and  ituajr 
another,  combining  every  charm  which  art  could  derat 
and  wealth  provide.  On  the  Palatine  were  tlio  sumptDo 
gnrdona  of  Domitian,  laid  out  iu  Ea>st<;m  Mtyle.  But 
the  oHtGiitatioua  di»;play  which  gratitiod  the  caprice 
pride  of  emperor,  patrician,  and  plutocrat,  memory 
with  relief  to  the  palace  of  Maecenas  on  the  Enquilhie, ' 
Bpot  to  which  Horace  used  to  repair  across  the  Suborni  U> 
bring  hin  last  poem  or  htm  Ttiot  to  hiB  cultivated  and  Idndt}' 
patron.  The  site  of  the  Vatican  was  occupied  by  tlui 
Horti  Agrippiuffi ;  and  the  vadt  remains  on  the  JanicoloB 
attest  the  size  and  splendour  of  the  Horti  Ca;sartH. 

Nor  wofl  horticulture  confined  to  the  greai  an) 
wealthy.  The  open  court,  known  oa  the  airium,  of  tbmkj 
a  modest hou»u  was  turned  into  a  miniature  flowur^ganlim 
from  the  diKcoverioH  of  Pompeii  we  cjm  form  ua  idMof 
the  prevailing  taste.  Here  iu  miniature  are  the  fountains 
and  Mtatuultes,  the  btuiinN  and  bxblcH  of  marble  and  fixh* 
ponds — tttljunctfl  of  the  later  It^ilimi  giu-dun.  ilore,  tou. 
woi-o  the  painted  scenic  effect*  by  which  the  eye  ww 
Invited  to  enlarge  the  limited  area  of  th?  K-^rdeu.    Here, 
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we  may  see  that  the  jtergoUit  with  its  clinging;  vinos 
creepers,  was  as  dear  to  the  PorapeioDs  as  it  ia  to-day 
their  descendants.  Those  who  could  command  no 
ler  space  iu  the  great  cities  contented  themselves  with 
truof  or  a  window-sill.  But  these  things  have  paseedi 
%d  we  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  them  in  stray  rofcroncoS' 
)ry  tnkes  too  little  count  of  the  pawns,  and  focuses 
gaxe  on  the  great  pieces.  Tho  gardens  that  claim  our 
mtion  are  the  gardens  of  the  great — too  magnificent 
their  heyday  to  escape  tho  notice  of  tho  flatterer  or 
satirist,  and  too  eudurinjj  to  be  obtit(5rat«d  by  the 
(68  of  time. 
The  ap]>oaranco  on  the  sccno  of  such  men  as  Metollus, 
td  Lucius  Licinius  LucuUus,  fresh  from  his  victories  in 
Minor,  and  loaded  with  the  wealth  of  the  East,  put 
'  ebame  the  homely  country-house  of  their  forefathers* 
There  ensued  an  outburst  of  ostentatious  extravagance, 
which  was  to  be  renewed  by  the  Medici,  and,  at  a 
later  date,  by  the  great  papal  bouses.  It  was  significant 
of  tho  fine  tusLo  of  LucuUus  that  he  ctioso  for  tlie  site  of 
bis  gardens  that  part  of  the  Pincian  bill  which  com- 
nuLuds  the  most  suporb  view  over  Rome.  No  engineering 
\  obataoles  nor  expenditure  daunted  him ;  and  he  earned 
the  title  of  the  Roman  Xerxes  by  standing  out  pre-eminent 
I  among  compeers  such  as  few  men  havo  had. 
^Bl  We  have  sha\^ii,  by  a  minute  description  of  Pliny's 
^TOIa,  what  were  the  essential  features  of  the  Roman 
garden.  A  compariewn  of  the  many  gardens  which  are 
aabeequontly  referred  to  will  prove  that  there  has  been 
no  practicjil  development  in  the  method  of  laying  them 
out  from  classic  times  to  our  own.  The  pedignw  of  the 
Italian  garden  is  clear ;  but,  were  it  otherwise,  the 
inheritance  of  tho  family  lineaments  would  make  its 
genuincnoBs  indisputable.  The  mountain  terrace  of  the 
vine-dresf*er  originottwl  the  lloman  garden,  which  grew 
in  pomp  and  mogniGceuce,  but  never  deviated  from  its 
primitive  tines.  Tho  renaissance  of  Florence  was  tho 
renaissance  of  cla.ssicism  ;  and  the  garden  was  remodellod 
£rom  the  antique.  The  fashion  spread  to  Rome ;  and  it 
baa  merely  been  ncccHsary  to  oinphasise,  by  a  Huffioioncy 
of  detail,  Forsyth's  dictum — *  A  few  carilinals  created  all 
the  vitloa  of  Rome.*  Never  bos  there  been  a  pedigree 
inure  august  in  ifa  antiquity  or  more  constant  to  its 
Vol.  207.— .Vo.  413.  2  k 
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anoeetrnl  features.    Tlie  Italian  Rftrdon  grew 
was  natural  lo  the  soil,  aud  it  ©udurtHl  uucUaagedl 
it  ■was  recognised  to  bo  the  best  that  human  genius  oonll 
conceive.    *  Komn  locuta,  causa  finita.' 

It  in  with  'The  GafduuB  of  Italy'  that  we  an  os^j 
comitl,  and  a  brief  digression  is  all  that  can  be  alln«rf| 
to  the  coUuterul  branches,  which  nuvi-r  atUunod  ania*] 
portonce  comparable  to  that  of  the  parent  stock, 
t'liinntip  rondition^  of  Kni;land,  thn  phynieal 
ties  of  Holland,  and  the  taste  of  the  French  niee  DMdi] 
impo8sil>le  to  recreate  the  Homan  garden  in  ito 
feaburoD.     '  It  stunds  on  a  pinuacLo  high,  above  the  ot 
peerlesB  and  alouo  ;  fit  for  the  luvoliciiL  of  liuidis.'     It  I 
and  still  lives,  iMxauite  it  n'OM  the  work  of  groat 
working  amid  congenial  surroundings. 

Circumstances  wore  adverse  to  the  enterprise ;  bat  liic 
genius  of  the  men  who  made  the  garden  of  the  'tU 
fomuUity'  in  England  breathed  hito  it  a  vitality  wliidi 
was  proof  against  uver>-lhing  but  the  iconoclast.  Bat  ihrj 
have  stepped  aside  for  new  men  and  now  ntruinors ;  aat, 
if  they  rebuke  the  parvenu,  it  is  only  with  the  air  of  olfr 
world  courtesy.  They  recognise  that  they  have  girra 
way  once  and  for  ever,  and  that  it  would  bo  ha  easy  to 
reawaken  the  childlike  onthubiaem  of  the  EUzabetfaii 
ago  as  to  revive  the  garden  that  it  loved.  Tba  fbnul 
garden  of  England,  though  it  borrowed  many  of  tlic 
methods  of  its  Italian  model,  never  jmrtod  u-ith  its  nvn 
strong  individuality.  Among  its  founders  wore  travelW 
men,  whose  notes  on  what  they  saw  in  Italy  show  tJbe, 
spirit  of  the  shrewd  critic  rather  than  that  of  the  copfi»t 
It  wad  the  child  of  the  sixtoentli  and  aevmit 
centuries,  the  ci'eatiou  of  the  men  who  made 
great ;  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Bacon  and  i 
William  Temple,  More  and  Evelyn,  could  not  be  mc 
or  paltry. 

It  was  in  1044  that  .lolm  Evelyn  of  Wotton  arrived  i( 
Kome,  as  he  tells  us  in  bis  Diai^'.  From  his  a«nira 
descriptions  of  the  niimy  ganlons  which  he  visited 
SCO  that  it  watj  from  no  luck  of  knowledge  that  hi« 
deliberately  deviated  from  the  Italian  modeL  Loudon 
calls  the  style  of  the  antique  garden  tho  '  andent.  Rooiui. 
peiinietric.  regular,  or  architectural.*  Tho  medioTaL 
Klisabotban,  and  Jucobean  ^rden  hud  many  point 
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>xnmon  with  the  Italian ;  but  the  brood  difference  Uea 

this,  that  tho  Englishmani*  inborn  love  of  naUiro  and 

adorn  baei  U86urt«d   itself.    Nature  baa   betin   coerced 

id  enclosed  in  walls,  clipped  and  trimmed  and  discipUnod 

straight  lines,  bnt  never  wholly  bonishcd.    When  wo 

to    tlie  Italo-FrouL'b  garden  wo  find    the   opposite 

ctremo.    Diderot  says  '  the    French  judge  everything 

rtth   tho  mind ' ;    and   he  draws  a  flattering  contrast 

)tween  the  froodom  of  Eu|;Iish  gardens  and  those  o£ 

own  country,  from  which  every  semblaneo  of  nature 

been    excluded  by  a  '  ridiculous   and  paltry   taste.* 

Lolhmd  is  the  only  other  country'  which  assimilated  to 

ly  extent  the  Italian  style  ;  and,  if  failure  was  tho  result, 

Everything  may  bo  pardoned  to  those  who  exporiuioutod 

tder  circunuttancos  of  hupeloHH  difQcutty. 

It  was  a  long  step  from  tho  year  410,  which  swept 

|tway  the  civilisation  of  Home,  to  the  Renaissance;  nor, 

far  as  it  touches  the  subject  in  hand,  did  the  revival 

)pcar  first  in  Rome.      When  tho    strou^  controlling 

)wer  was  pomoved,  the  Campagoa  quickly  lapsed  into 

isecunty.    Nor  hud  the  robber  barons  who  enti'enched 

lemselves  among  the  ruins   of  their  groat   ancestors 

Inclination  or  leisure  to  practise  tho  refinements  of  life. 

It  wan  the  monks  who  kept  alive  the  knowledge  of  garden 

craft.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.a  more 

kBiiorul  interest  in  horliculturu  -wiis  pcr(;eptible. 
The  account  which  Uoccaccio  has  left  us  is  a  skotcli 
rom  life  and  gives  an  attractive  picture  of  tho  garden  of 
l»  day.  His  exact  itiuerary  identifies  the  fairy  palace  to 
which  Pampinejb  conducted  tho  six  young  ladies  whom 
she  had  met  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  At 
present  the  Villa  Palmieri,  it  was  iu  those  days  known 
as  Schifanoja,  or  *  IjanLsh  care,'  which  recalls  the  name 
(travtrit  \uTrf]%)  given  by  the  Greek  settlers  to  Poailipu 
The  shadow  of  tho  Black  Death  lay  over  the  groat  city 
beneath.  But  here,  amid  every  sight  and  sound  which 
could  efface  the  memory  of  the  horrors  from  which  they 
liad  fled,  they  dotormined  to  wile  away  their  days  in 
pleasure.  The  spot  waa  well  known  to  Boccaccio-  Hia 
father's  house  was  on  the  hill  above.  And,  though  many 
towns  claim  him  as  a  citizen,  it  soonM  certain  that  he 
was  bom  at  Certaldo,  twenty  miles  from  Florence.    Tho 
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pUgue  devastated  Florence  in  1318,  at  u  timo  vim  tb 
|)u4>t  id  said  to  have  boon  absent  m  ^'aples,  which  had  far 
him  an  iireiiiKtihle  fuKcinattun  Hincro  the  day  when  hthi 
nieb  Fiammetta.  From  his  intimate  acquuintiuice  wiA 
tho  Palmicri  gardens,  uud  his  habit  o£  taking  tOMijd 
his  sketches  direct  from  life,  we  may  accept  tho  gnria 
described  in  the  prelude  to  the  third  day  ol  tb 
'Decameron'  as  a  fair  ttpecimen  of  the  Italian  gaidn 
in  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth  conturj'. 

Having  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  Fampineu  -_ 
her  little  court  were 

'ehown  into  tho  garden,  which  was  on  one  side  of  tb«  i^^ 

aad  walled  round  nbout.     It  Rcemcd  ho  full   of  1>' 
thoir  flrst  entrance  that  they  were  the  more  on 
viewing  every  part.    All  round  and  through  the  i- 
were  brcHwl  Ktraight  walls  flanked  with  vincH,  whi>  i.  ....   . 

to  promise  a  plenteouH  vintage ;  and,  beinfp  all   In  Uov^  -'. 
they  RBTe  so  di^licioua  a  scent.,  juitied  tvlth  other  Oawentlr 
blon-mg  in  tho  gnrden,  that  they  thought  themsti vev  anor-i^' 
the  spireries   of   the  Kaxt.     The  ttides  of    tht^t^e  walks  ««n 
closed  n-ith  white  and  red  roeee  and  jessamine  in  such  •  maa- 
nw  as  to  exclude  the  muniing  and  even  the  midday  son.  . . . 

In  thn  middle  of  tluB  gaitltm,  what  seeiuod  more  deU^tM 
than  ajiything  else  was  a  plot  of  ground  like  a  meadoir,  tb* 
graiM  of  a  deep  green,  apaugte<l  with  a  thousand  dilTcAal 
flowen  and  set  round  with  orange  and  cedar  tre«i,  whom 
hrancheti  were  stored  with  ripe  fruit  and  bloasonia,  at  thi 
same  time  affording  a  moet  plea&iug  object  to  the  eye,  m»  nfl 
M  a  grateful  oduur  tu  the  f^iucll.  In  tlio  centre  of  the  moadow 
was  a  foimtain  of  white  inarhlc,  beautifully  carved:  and 
(whether  by  a  natural  or  artifleial  spring,  I  know  not)  fron  i 
figure  standing  on  a  column  in  the  midst  of  the  fountain  ■ 
jot  of  wator  eponted  up,  which  made  a  most  asraeable  soowl 
In  its  falL" 

When  the  upstart  family  of  the  Medici  thrust  then- 
selves  into  power,  tho  game  tone  was  noticeable  thatm 
have  witueKsod  at  Rome.  When  emperors  began  to  vie 
with  plutocrats  in  palace-building,  the  simple  eountiy- 
houHo  and  life  of  the  old  order  served  merely  a«  laO^ 
stones  on  tho  road  of  luxury.  So,  too,  when  the  new  a« 
dawned,  the  nohteate  of  Florence  were  odipsed  1^  thoM 
whom  they  regarded  as  parveniui.  When  the  world  bewail 
to  ebake  it«elf  free  from  the  hand  of  the  dead  ages,  jl 
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ras  natural  that  Florence  should  lead  tho  van  in  every 

which  miniNters  to  the   beauty   and   rcfincraenfc   of 

to.     The  pleasant  lajid  which  surrounda  their  beautiful 

Ity  had   lured   many  of  its   traders  into  the  country 

timet!   when    life   and    property   had   little    security 

ayond  the  walls.    But  with  a  growing  sense  of  safety, 

jd  with  tho  influx  of  wealth,  eo  great  an  impetus  "waa 

iven   l*j   the    movomont  that  tho  confinoa  of  the  city 

rere  covei-od  for  ii  riulius  of  twenty  miles  with  country 

%tm  surrounded  by  pleasure-grounds. 

The  Villa   Pahnioii  will  over  b«  nssocinlcd  with  the 

le  of  Boccaccio ;  but  the  Villa  Garofano  has  a  far  highyr 

storic  claim.    This  was  for  a  time  tho  home  of  Dant«, 

id  was  in  bis  posseiitiion  at  the  time  when  tho  decree 

>r  hiH  cxpuUion  wa«  issued.    In  spite  of  its  many  owners, 

luch  of  the  old  house  remains.     Tho  logffia  commands 

le  of  those  views  embracing  thatexquiaito  distanc«  which 

}mpletc8  the  picture  of  so  many  an  Itnlian  garden — on 

1©  side  the  dark  woods  of  Vnllombrosa,  and  away  on  the 

>rizon  tho  whito  cliffs  of  Carrara.     It  wne  the  Bcene 

liliar  to  the  poet  an  ho  looked  down  on  Florence,  the 

fwell-guided   city.'  as  he  called   it  in   his  bitter  irony. 

his  'Life  of  Loronzo  do'  Medici,*  Roscoe  relates  how 

le  Florentines  pres(<nted  a  villa  on  the  hill  of  Casentinn 

the  commentator  Landiuo  as  a  reward  for  his  hiboura 

elucidating  tho  '  Divina  CommcJia.'      It  was  a  century 

fter  his  death  that  the  family  honours  and  possessions  of 

le  exiled  poet  woro  restored  with  the  same  formalities 

if  he  bad  been  living.     Dante's  villa  had  passed  to  his 

»rother   Francesco,  and   had   been   sold    by  him  to    tho 

Portinari    family,    tho    rchitives    of    Beatrice.     Passing 

under  many  masteru  and   by  many  names,  it  has  now 

>me  tho  Villa  Bondi. 

Amoujf   the  niunsions  which  preceded  the  Medicean 

the  Villa  Salviati  takes  a  prominent  place.    It  was 

"briginally  the  fortress  of  the  Salviati,  who,  like  others  of 

the  old  regime  came  at   times  into  collii^ion   witli   the 

Medici.     It   was    to   Salvinti,    Archbishop  of  Pisa,    that 

Jixtos  IV  gave  tho  management  of  the  I'azzi  conspiracy, 

which   Giulinno  do'  Medici   was  murdered    and    his 

'lirother    I^)reiizo  wounded.      The   sequel    wns    that    the 

tionfaloniere  hauged  the  archbishop  in  his  robes  out  of 

le  palace  window  by  tho  side  of  Francesco  de"  Fazzi. 
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But  the  history  of  Florence  iei  the  history  erf  ih 
Medici.  Theirs  was  the  impulse  which  carried  fonnri 
the  movement  already  begnn  and  gaidod  it  to  thoir  on 
Biid  their  cnuntry'B  gi-eatnosn.  It  is  not  our  proriDoti 
(JiKctt.^  their  attitude  towants  the  ^ft«d  and  ttnhulaat 
republic  whivh  they  manipulated,  but  to  f^lance  at  tki 
more  attractive  side  of  their  character— the  broad  tokr' 
anise  of  opinion,  and  the  wiirm  support  whieh  tlnj- 
accorded  to  the  gentler  and  more  elei'ating  pursuits  cf 
lifa.  It  was  in  the  Villa  Modici  that  Lorenzo  rerttal 
the  practice,  so  dear  to  the  Roman  philosopher,  of  mikiai 
his  garden  the  rendezvous  of  all  that  was  ImmL  in  BeJann 
literature,  and  art.  Himself  a  MaMJcnas  in  his  gBneraoi 
pati-onage  of  art,  he  hod,  what  his  UoiuaD  prototypi 
hujlcod,  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  Litoratore,  md 
won  thus  enabled  to  give  the  aid  of  his  ditwriminatiai 
OS  well  Bs  of  his  wealth,  to  the  object  which  lay  DMUwt 
to  his  hfM^rt,  the  recovery  of  claasio  learning  from  Uu 
death  which  was  rapidly  overtaking  it. 

In  the  lines  in  which  Lorenzo  d«*  Medici  unfoU*  kb 
Platonic  philosophy  he  gives  an  index  to  hia  inner  chu- 
octer.  Ue  speaks  of  the  delight  with  which  ho  Imim 
the  city  for  hi*  country  retreat : 

'  Dft  piU  dolco  pcnser  tirato  e  sooi-ta 
Fuggito  aven,  1'  asjira  civil  temp*inta 
Par  ridur  1'  ubna  in  piU  trauquillo  porto.' 

It  was  to  the  coul  heigliU  of  Fiesole  that  he 
his  gaze  when  weaty  of  the  city'fi  turmoil ;  and 
Villa  Medici  wo  seo  him  id  bis  happiest  mood — the  digniM 
and  courteouR  ho«t  uf  nuch  men  as  PuUttaDO,  Mardi» 
Ficino,  and  I'ico  della  Mirandola.  Here  tlinre  was  n* 
trace  of  the  mutually  degrading  intercoui-se  of  the  Bomu 
'patron'  and  'client,'  but  the  ossured  sense  of  equolit; 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  fricndnhip. 

Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the  great-grandfather  of  Loreoft 
in  giving  his  dying  farewell  to  hia  ftona,  had  saiil :  'I 
have  endeavoured  to  soi-ve  all  pentous  to  the  l>eet  of  mj 
abilities.  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.'  The  tradiiimi 
waa  well  preserved.  'Truly,'  as  Voltaire  says,  *  no  fomilj 
ever  obtained  its  powers  by  so  just  a  title.'  Yot  mardorow 
treachery  lay  in  wait  for  them ;  and  it  was  from  U» 
pleasant  villa  that  Lorenzo  and  h'ls  brother  set  ont 
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it  ibeir  fate  in  the  city  below.    Tho  howio  hiu  been 

leruised ;  but  t.bo  view  fi-om  the  terrace  is  tliat  which 

so  often  beforo  the  oyes  of  the  uncrowned  kinf^  of 

le  fair  city  in  the  plain  through  which  tho  yellow  Amo 

ids  ou  its  way  to  tlie  inarches  of  Pisa. 

The  twin    villas  of  Costello  and    Potraja,  now  th« 

>perty  of  tho  king,  have  a  melancholy  interest  na  the 

^treat  of  the  beautiful  Cuteriiia  Sforza,  after  the  murder 

her  two   former   husbands   and    her  marrittgc   with 

ioTauni  de'  Medici.    Petraja,  resting^  OKaiost  tho  hillsido, 

approached  through  au  ilex  wood.    It  was  a  favourite 

lort  of   CuHinu)   I ;    and   here  he    brought    hiid    bride. 

kuilla  Martelli,  whom   be  had  married  in  defiance   of 

aubjocts  at  tho  iuatanco  of  I'ius  V.    Tho  gardens  are 

adomod    by   the   fountains  of  Ginu    Bologna   and 

ribolo :  and  there  still  remains  one  of  those  grottcKfii 

rhicb    ploatted    thu  fancy  of  tho   day — pat-torus  traced 

shells,  and  auimalB,   real  and  imaginary,  disposed  in. 

itesqiie    attitudes    and    mingled    indLscriminat*ly,    as 

luuj^li  tho  cuut«ata  u£  a  menagerie    had   been    herded 

3tfaer.    It  16  strange  that  men,  to  whom  the  dignified 

iplicity  of  their  homes  appealed  so  strongb',  could  have 

>lorut-Gd   tho  proaeuco  of  HUeh  frivoloua  and  unworthy 

cessories. 

The  stately  villa  at  Poggio  a  Cajano  is  one  of  the 
many  mcmonale  left  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  lie  was  the 
incamntiun  of  the  HenaiHRance.  The  foundt^rs  of  tho 
family  were  men  too  great  to  forget  tho  obligations  of 
power.  But  tho  continuity  of  greaincuH  is  rart)  in  oiay 
family;  and  their  descendant)),  inheriting  the  lestbetic 
taste  without  the  Rtrwngth,  fell  willing  victims  to  the 
seductions  of  that  voluptuous  age.  The  goddess  of  pleasure 
had  como  back  to  earth ;  and  evory  hand  wan  eagerly 
titretchod  out  in  Hupplieation  for  her  favours.  The 
banished  gods  had  returned  to  their  beloved  hams, 
Htripped  of  their  divinity,  but  more  uUuring  in  human 
shape.  The  Greek  theory  that  the  beautiful  and  the 
gnnd  are  synonymous  found  tittle  justification  in  prac- 
tiet.  Who  will  show  um  any  good  ?  was  the  cry.  Wealth 
meant  pleasure,  and  to  the  Btrong  and  the  unscrupulous 
the  road  to  wealth  was  easy. 

Pratolino,    built  at  enormous  expense  by  the  Grimd 
I>uke,  Francesco  I,  was  an  example  of  the  later  Medicean 
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methodB.     The  name  which  the  tiIIa  recaUs  moat  TmAr 
iH  that  of  Biancu  CajM^llo,  tho  beautiful  VonoUaii.  wbt 
hud  first  attracted  tbo  notice  of  the  G^mnd  Duke  M  In 
passed  through  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco  at  FloreneaL  fti 
was  at  that  tiroo  married  to  Piotro   Buonaventori.  W 
aft«r  his  murder  became  Francesco's  wife.     The  conotif- 1 
side  was  depopulated  to  proWde  a  sufficient  area.    Hi 
grouudH   were   famous   for   the    huge  recambent  vtafnt. 
representiDjf  the  Apennines,  whicli  was  made  by  Jolmd 
Bol<^fna.     But  it  waa  the  hydraulic  works  which  «xd1cd 
the  principal  wondor.     To  Bianca   CapoHo   is  attribntrf 
the  questionable  honour  of  having  popularised  tbeqoiiiit 
deWcen  which  were  the  delight  of  succeediug  generation 
To  gratify  her  caprice  the  Grand  Duke  squandered  nH 
Bums  of  money  on  mueical  iniitrumentH  played  by  mtar, 
ou  piping  shepherds  and  moving  etatuea  worked  bytk 
same  agency.    StiU  worse  were  the  water  Hurprises  viwft 
drenched  the  unwary  visitor  to  tJie  skin,  and  nwC  tfj 
purvued   him  as  he   turned    to    escape.      The 
ingenuity  was  exhibited  in  tlicse  contrivances. 

When  restoring  tho  rrtstlo  of  (loito,  near  BreaciA. 
architect,  TruballpHJ,  wrote  with  much  coroplaceDCy 
his  employer,  saying  that  he  waa  elaborating  a  *jfit.*] 
viz.  the  building  of  an  island  in  a  pond  approached  bgri 
bridge.  When  the  gueeta  were  asKorabUHl  on  the  iai 
the  bridge  simk  to  the  bottom,  and  then  tho  island  begtn 
to  sink,  and  after  immersing  itJt  ocenpantA  it  roae  agstR 
to  its  position.  Tho  game  of  drenching  one  anoUw 
seems  to  have  been  played  with  unflagging  awt.  ThoN 
who  inveigh  so  strongly  against  tho  inane  paatimw ' 
which  modem  society  seeks  to  enliven  its  Beit' 
leisure  must  confess  that  these  votaries  of  picamre 
tradition  on  their  side.  Of  the  magnificent  folly  of 
Grand  Duke — his  palace,  his  takes,  and  bis  g&rdet 
scarce  a  vestige  remains.  To  him  might  be  applied 
lines  which  were  appended  to  Sir  William  Cavei 
boastful  epitaph : 

*  WilliiLUi  of  Caraweil,  hci-o  lye  I 
That  built  this  castle  ic  tlie  pooles  hereby. 
William  of  Caniwell,  hero  thou  mayst  lyo 
But  thy  castle  is  down  *  thy  pooles  are  dry.'  • 
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Whiio  the  ^fted  leaders  of  Florence  were  lending 
sry  atimulas  to  nrt,  Paul  II,  *  the  octentatious,  profligate, 
id  illiterate  priext,'  was  wng-Iug  relentless  wnr  against 
ienco  nnd  U^tters,  wjioee  i)r(»fe«BorB,  n«  RoBCoe  says, 
iibit«d  in  their  sufferings  a  degree  of  constancy  nnd 
lolutjon  which,  in  another  cause,  might  have  advanced 
iem  to  the  rank  of  martyrs.'  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
kt  the  dawn  should  break  first  over  Florcno.o,  while 
le  lay  still  in  dnrknces.  Paul  II  had  been  the  bitter 
ly  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ;  but  when  the  Franciscan 
>nk,  Fmnri'scn  ilrlln  Kovere,  became  Sixtnn  IV,  friendly 
Blations  were  resumed.  These  cooditions  might  have 
lured  had  not  the  wants  of  the  pontiff  and  bin  many 
}phew8  compelletl  him  to  carry  his  prwlatory  incursions 
to  the  confines  of  the  State,  and  thereby  alarm  the 
lorentines. 
Wo  have  seen  that  the  Roman  garden  shows  its 
mtage  by  the  ancestral  likeness  stamped  upon  its 
We  have  noti-d  tho  firat  yeuruinjcs  towards  the 
itlo  art  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  glorious 
iking  of  the  Medicoan  days.  But  sinoe  we  are  mainly 
>ncemed  with  those  jfardens  which  still  presein'o  some- 
ling  of  their  former  splendour,  we  turn  to  that  period 
rhich  gave  birth  to  most  of  them,  the  sixteenth  and  aeren- 
ith  centurtaa.  All  roads  lead  to  Rome ;  and  ovory 
road  was  crowded  with  tributaries  beariug  '  offerings'  to 
the  Roman  exchequer.  The  laity  had  in  great  measure 
relegated  their  pretensions  to  the  Church,  The  coffers 
were  overflowing ;  and  it  became  the  craze  of  the  celi- 
bate clergy  to  found  a  family  which  should  eclipse  by 
its  splendour  every  rival.  The  Itonum  plutocrat  had 
mmdo  a  sumptuous  villa  the  visible  sign  of  his  wealth  and 
power :  and  the  methods  of  a  Lucullus  or  a  Sallu^t  were 
adopted  by  a  Ilorghese  or  a  Famese.  The  Simnish 
proverb  says ; 

'  So  la  collo  do  lots  Abodes 
Todoii  ban  tios  y  ningunus  padreti.' 

*  In  Priest  Street  every  one  h&a  an  uscle  and  no  one  a 
father/  Under  the  decent  veil  of  nepotism  an  heir  was 
generally  forthcoming  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
newly-founded  hou^e. 

The  pedigrees  of  few  of  the  powerful  Roman  families 
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run  back  into  those  remote  times  which  arc  heU  w| 
KUtti-anLee  respec- Lability.  The  sixteonth  nad  scv« 
centuries  saw  their  rifio.  The  BorghoHe  &iinily  miy 
taken  us  a  type.  In  the  year  1605  Cainillo  Borghmc  n 
raised  to  the  chair  of  St  Fetor  under  the  title  of  Pul  V. 
Hig  finit  net  was  to  nmke  bid  nephow,  Scipione  f^-^ffy^ 
a  cardinal,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the  conduct  of  Sat* 
iiffuirt)  anil  of  his  privnto  ctiUibliAhinont.  Within  afcf 
years  of  his  acoettHion  he  amussed  an  immense  fortOM 
from  churcih  benefices,  nnd  hddout  the  Horgbese  ; 
which,  purchiujed  by  tlio  Italian  GovBrnment,  hars 
become  a  x>"tilic  park.  The  grounds,  wliich  form 
boundnry  of  Konio  on  one  side,  ore  dreary  onoogii  a 
the  late  autumn  when  most  traveUens  visit  them.  Bol 
in  spring,  when  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  viol«ts  uA 
the  soft  wind  plays  Among  the  stono-pinea,  ooe  as 
symptithise  with  the  quiet  rapture  which  Ua«'thoa> 
expresKOH  in  '  TranKfomiation.'  The  *ve-nerablc  quietadN^ 
which  pleased  his  fancy,  may  still  be  found.  unleM  jm 
chooso  a  dny  when  all  Uome  ie  en  fSte, 

The  building  uf  the  palace  of  Gaprarola,  by  Cacdjoil 
Alexander  Famese,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  nev  en 
in  Rome.  Hajipily  it  hiiK  ilcscondotl  to  our  time  in  a  iftfti* 
of  preservation  which  makes  it  a  Tirid  prcst^ntment  of  i 
life  which,  though  not  far  distant,  is  so  eompletcly  sfiee 
to  modern  ideas  that  we  fail  to  realise  it  from  the  pags 
of  history.  Uuro  is  the  defiant  answer  to  any-  who  wooU 
question  the  power  and  splendour  of  tho  Church.  lo  tU 
earl^'  days  the  dctoiiniuattou  of  churchmen  to  housotlwvi- 
selveH  more  magniScently  than  the  laity  had  euooimtcnd 
opposition  from  within.  Tlio  completion  of  Vilia  Laoie 
was  delayed  by  Cardinal  di  Gambiira  in  dofcreiiM  to  » 
hint  given  by  Sun  Carlo  BorromeOf  that  tho  money  wouU 
Ih)  Iwtter  spent  if  given  to  the  poor  of  Viterbo.  A  lib 
suggestion  was  uiado  to  Cardinal  FamoHo  witb  refiarence 
to  the  projected  palace.  But,  abetted  by  tho  influeuMoI 
Giulia  Famese,  the  mistress  of  Pope  Alexiuider  Borpc 
and  backed  by  the  power  of  Paul  III  (Alewtandni  FaraMoL 
the  fortunee  of  her  house  had  nothing  to  fear.  Tb« 
walls  of  the  council  chamber  record  some  of  tho  nialoriAl 
possessions  which  they  had  thus  early  acqnirvd.  Elerei 
towns  fire  here  depicted  in  fresco,  including  such  cities  a* 
Parma  and  Piacenza, 
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The  lonely  castle  of  Capmrola.  set  firmly  on  ita  rocky 

eminonco,  looked  down  with  nionacing  niistt^rity  on  the 

vassal  hamlet  below,  and  over  the  broad  Cjxmpagua.     The 

country-side  had  chantfed  its  lords  since  tho  rudo  dayM  of 

the  Orsini.     Spoliation  had  adopted  more  refined  methods ; 

but  it  wJirt  not  fur  the  nheop  to  ouquire  how  tlio  shopherd 

lived.     Walls  of  massive  masonry,  three  ntiloH  in  circuit, 

shut  out  thu  iutrtuive  public,  and  nothing  but  rumour 

told  of  the  luxury  and  opulence  which  reigned  within. 

Tignola  liiid  da'^igued  the  pahicti,  and  the  three  brothers 

Zuccari  had  decorated  its  walls.     The  genius  of  Vignola 

lent  itself  in  an  especial  degree  to  villa  architecture.    It 

is   his   merit    to   have  given    to   garden    design    greater 

eonsideration    than    it  received  from   others   who   were 

oonfessedly  his  superiors  in  art.    Hence*  from  all  tbo 

grandeur  of  tho  palace  and  its  surroundings,  tho  eyo 

turuu    wihitfully  to   the   garden,  Ktill   !>Hntinelled    by   ita 

giant  statiie-s  and  its  cypresses   coeval  with  the  paluce. 

These  uru  thu  s|>uciality  of  thu  garden,  which  owes  an 

iodoscribable  charm  to  the  height  at  which  it  is  placed. 

Mncb  of  it  remains  in  excellent  prctiorvation  ;  and  though 

pnrt  has  fallen  into  neglect,  few  will  regret  that,  at  times, 

the  formal  lines  should  bo  broken  by  thickets  of  roses. 

The   achievement    of    the    Farneso    cardinal  was    a 

.ge  which  wan  quickly  taken  up.     Cardlunl  Ippolito 

at  Tivoli,  and  Cardinal  di  Gambaro,  at  Viterfoo, 

oved  worthy  cumpetitors  in  the  race  of  extraragauca 

e  glory  of  Tibur,  once  the  rival  of  Home,  had  vanished 

!ig  ago  when  IppoHto  d'Kstt)  was  noinuiated  it8  govei-nor 

Paul  ni.     It  hod  assumed  the  name  of  Tivoli  in  the 

eighth  century ;    and  war,  tyranny,  luid  want  had  left  to 

\Xm  occupants  little  el.><e  but  great  memories  to  f(>iKl  upon. 

e  coming  of  tho  great  cardinal  changed  theTscene  ;  and 

e  vH^t  mauHion  and  pleoMuro-ground  which  ho  formed 

revived  something  of  its  classic  fame.     Tlio  gardens  wei'o 

designed  by  Ligorio,  a  disciple  of  Viguola,  and  i*eproduccd 

tha  features  of  a  Renaissance  garden  on  a  scale  of  unimr- 

paaaed  grandeur.    The   terraces,  steps,  balustrades,  and 

every  architectural    detail,    recalled    tho   work    of    the 

imperial   Koroatis.     But   the   chief   effort   wait  expended 

upon  the  hydraulic  spectacles,  to  which  3G0  fountains  are 

said   to   have  contributed.    What  thu  effect  may  have 

l)»een  in  the  day  of  its  dazzling  newness  we  can  only  con- 
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jecture.    But  its  chief  glory  was  wantiii^  then— tbetoci; 
aronues  of  gigantic  eypressee ;  wanting,  too,  themellw 
ing  hnnd  of  time,  which  tones  Bnd  blends  the  too 
contrasts.    The  view  is  what  It  was — the  view  ottr  tli 
silent  C'nnipagna,  which  (H>  fiiflcinaten  in»ny»  pilgrim  tial 
he  forgetH  to  looie  at  the  garden  ho  came  eo  Ittr  to  m 
The  shears  and  plumb-line  of  the  topiariwt  bare  ibcir 
pbtce  in  a  garden  where  greenery  is  frfinVly  treatml  a*  • 
netting   to  stonework.     But   the   site  of   such   a  ganfal 
should  not  be  in  too  close  proximity  to  scenery  vltidi 
admita  of   no   adornment;    nor  should    aquatic  dettgch 
however  gorgeous,  have   been  called  upon   to  coinptU 
with  tho  fulls  of  Anio. 

It  was  while  engaged  on  this  work  thnt  Cardinal  A 
Gambara,  Bishop  of  Vitorbo,  employed  Vignola  to  trtei 
the  beautiful  Villa  Lante.  Here,  too,  il<«  in  his  olber 
work,  the  garden  is  made  an  especial  feature  of  the  plan. 
There  are  tho  well  ordered  paths  and  stairway  and  balitf- 
trades  and  fountains ;  and  the  flowers  aro  not  forgotta. 
This  villa  h««  tho  ndvnntage  of  bning  o<?capied  and  cared 
for  by  its  owner ;  and  from  the  garden,  full  of  colour,  tlw 
eye  travels  upward  to  tho  wooded  mountain  of  Bjibwuiu 
in  which  Ranieri,  Bishop  of  Yiterbo,  in  the  fourtesnlk 
centurj-,  used  to  hunt. 

Tho  garden  of  tho  Quirinal  is  famed  for  its  palm-i 
and  for  the  huge  ilexes  planted  here  300  years  ago  by 
dinat  d'Este.  The  palace  was  built  by  SixtuK  V,  aoi)  n 
'  long  succession  of  Popoft  made  it  their  residence,  till,  in  tli« 
memorable  year  1870,  they  retired  into  voluutary  tixiiein 
tho  Vatican.  It  is  a  prison  which  many  would  envy;  bat 
its  present  occupant  is  said  to  ttigh  with  a  natural  lougbp 
for  tho  former  viUeggiaiura  at  C'astcl  tiaudolfo,  refredi«il 
by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Albim  hills.  It  was  another 
Sixtus,  the  fourth  of  that  name,  who  (.-onverted  into  a 
liRMutifnl  garduu  the  ground  which  Ijoo  IV  had  euclowd 
And  fortified.  The  Villa  Pnmfili  Doria,  on  the  JaniculunwV 
occupies  Uio  site  of  Galba's  gardens.  It  is  well  timbewd 
with  stone-pines  and  ilex,  ttf  attraction  is  ita  pnrk-lik<i 
appoaranco  and  its  formal  garden  laid  out  u4th  gto* 
metrical  beds.  The  Pamflli  family  owed  ita  ori 
Innocent  X  and  his  notorious  sister-in-law. 
Olimpia-  Tliere  are  other  villas  which  dcser^'o 
than  a  passing  reference.    The  Villa  di  Papa  Uialio,  the 
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struction  of  whieb  waa  the  dnily  occupation  of  Julius 
[,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  dusty  road  which  leads  from 
le  Porta  dol  Popolo  to  tho  Ponto  Mollo.  The  VilU 
Ibaut,  dceiigned  by  tbo  good  cardinal  whose  nonio  it 
rs,  will  ever  be  memonible  for  the  artistic  treaauroa 
lich  he  ptilloct^d  under  the  advice  of  Wiuckelmaun. 
'L'Adarao.'ftpoem  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  desr.ribtw* 
garden  of  Paradise  as  a  ploco  of  fountains  and  water- 
>rks,  loppod  trees,  trimmed  hedges,  straight  alloys,  and 
jll-w«rk  iKtds.  This  is  a  fair  inveiitorj-  of  tho  garden 
itfae  day.  Stereotyped,  however,  as  wos  the  form  of  tho 
Uan  garden,  it  showed  itsolf  capable  of  adaptation  to 
;uinKtancf>s.  The  palace  of  the  great  Admiral  Andrea 
>ria  was  iltly  placed  on  the  seaside  at  CJenoa.  Tho 
^rdcnti  whieh  clung  to  tile  »tcup  hillaido  have  been  swept 
iy  by  the  exigeuciea  of  modern  Ufe;  so,  too,  have 
s©  which  once  adorne*!  tho  suburb  of  San  Pier  d'  Arena, 
it  at  the  Villa  Impenale,  now  turned  into  a  pubUc 
ten,  may  still  be  seen  the  methods  by  which  Alettsi 
his  confi-ires  met  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
fronted.  In  the  gardens  of  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
rdy  there  is  u  deviation  from  the  rule.  So,  too,  in  the 
tke  nllae,  the  genius  of  tbo  designer  waa  devoted  to 
_  >vidiDg  access  by  bwit.  Ueuce  the  splendid  water 
stairway!*  whidi  lead  up  the  precipitous  hilbt.  Ixola 
Bella  has  long  been  the  glory  of  Logo  Maggiore.  Como 
waa  fainud  for  itet  villas  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
few  spots  in  Italy  can  HurjxixM  i\M  views. 

There  was  a  time,  not  far  distant,  when  itA  gardens 
lent  an  indescribable  interest  to  Rome.  It  is  true  that,  even 
then,  it  was  the  beauty  of  decay.  There  was  an  air  of 
stately  melancholy  about  them,  an  of  one  who  remem- 
bered the  past  too  well  to  conform  to  the  present.  It 
might  bo  only  a  gleam  of  colour  flaMhing  through  the 
gnarled  ilex  trunks,  or  a  Banksia  rose  falling  in  a  wealth 
of  blossom,  from  some  crumbling  wall.  But  this  is  too 
often  a  thing  of  memory.  The  craze  for  building,  which 
followed  on  the  triumphal  cry,  '  Roma  Capitale  I '  swept 
away  tho  grace  of  tho  past  for  tbo  disfigurement  of  the 
new.  Year  by  year  some  innovation  creeps  into  the 
life  of  Rome ;  and  the  new  jostles  the  old  more  incon- 
gruously. It  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  wo  turn  to 
Fraecati,  the  land  of  riUas.    Here  there  is  little  afltecta- 
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tion  of  progress,  exeopt  that  the  tramway  hu  jut 
invaded  the  eocrod  wood  of  Grotta  Ferratn.  Tascuium. 
which  had  been  a  city  for  500  yejirs  before  the  aeven  low 
hills  in  the  plain  below  woro  colonised,  wuti  dcMtrpyed  hj 
tbo  Romnns  in  A.D.  1I9L ;  and  from  that  day  its  towers  aad 
w»Uh  and  pHlaceti  Iny  deHoIate.  It  Iind  been  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  chief  men  of  Borne ;  but,  when  tbo  painl 
colony  of  the  sixteenth  century  rediscoveroti  it«  chanai 
they  found  uutliing  hut  Hhapoless  niina.  Henceforth  the 
modem  town  of  Frascati,  which  had  arisen  ou  the  lower 
slopes,  became  an  ecclesio^ticul  preserre.  The  ViQs 
Borgheao  was  the  property  of  Pttul  V.  Mondroyoae. 
which  liftf  abovB  it,  was  built  by  Cardinal  d'Alt^mp* 
for  Gregory  Sill ;  Aldobriiudiui.  by  the  cardinal  of 
name,  for  a  nephew  of  Clement  VIU. 

Its   villas   and  Kpiiciou^^    picas  iiro-^rounds  have  i 
given  to  Frascati   its   principal  chtiru).     Absontemsm 
too  much  tho  rule  of  Italian  landlords;  aud  '  f uinius ' is 
^vritten  everywhere.    Yet  no  neglect  can  strip  the  pMt 
of  its  charm.     Pass  through  to  the  gates  of  the  TorlonJ 
palace,  Imnojith  the  steep  hillfddo,  do^vn  -which  Banku 
roses  are  wandering  in  unrestrained  luxuriance,  and  ap 
tho   broad  low  steps  of  tho  great  stairway.     As  Pater 
says  iu  '  Murius,'  *  centuries  of  the  play  of  tho  sea^wiDil 
are  in  the  velvet  of  the  mosses';  and  thickct«  of  pmk 
roses  border  it    Across  the  suuUt  terrace  broad  aUcyi, 
cut  through  a  wood  of  ancient  Hvx,  lead  to  tho  eaaoiit. 
Beneath     tho    ovttrnrching    boughs    perpetual     twtUgfat 
reigns,  which  is  broken  suddenly  by  the  water  flaafaiag 
iu  the  sunshine.     Down  the  steep  hlUside  it  rashes  !□  s 
tumultuous  stream,  dashing  its  spray  over  the  pisats 
which  fringe  it.     Moss-covered  steps  on  either  stdo  lewi 
up  the  watenvay ;  and  on  gaining  tho  summit  the  vrojidff 
of  the  place  lies  before  you.    The  great  fountain  wfairh 
feeds   the    (viscado   ihrnws   its  water   into    a    deep  pooj 
surrounded  by  baluetrudes.    A  sombre  wall  of  ilex  shut* 
out  the  world  on  three  sides ;   but  before  yon  lie  the 
Campagnn  and  Rome.    An  air  of  mj-sterj*  broods  ortt 
the  pool  in  keeping  with  the  legend  of  tho  monk  who 
drowned  himself.     Ho  may  still  be  seen   on  moooliglii 
nights  emerging  from  the  ilex  wood  and  gliding  txrau 
the  intervening  space,  to  disappear  beneath  the  gloonf 
water.    To  call  this  wood  of  ilex  and  its  cypt«£e  aveaut* 
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garden  is  a  misuse  of  words.    Bub  it  is  an  enchanting 
slitudo,  with  nothing  to  broak  the  silence  but  the  triU 
nightingales — songs    without    words,    which    soothe 
rithout  intruding. 

It  would  have  been  bettor  for  its  fame  if  the  Italian 
irden  had  remained  the  monopoly  of  the  people  who 
itod  it.  The  adverse  judgment  so  often  paiised  upon 
comas  from  those  who  have  seen  an  indifferent  copy 
istcad  of  the  original.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  battlo 
s^los.  AVhatover  is  beautiful  hoa  ita  place  and  time, 
spton  declares  that  'the  two  siHter  art-s  of  gardening 
id  architecture  are,  and  must  be,  inseparable."  Evelyn 
soakfl  with  enthuiiiasni  of  %vhut  ho  saw  in  his  Italian 
\.ve\».  Bacon  loved  bis  pleached  alleys  iind  formal 
irterre*.  Bat  the  Tudor  garden,  in  spite  of  foreign 
inHmmco,  was  racy  of  the  soil — the  ouiconio  of  mon 
disciplined  by  the  struggle  with  a  tickle  climate.  Koto 
how  the  author  of  '  Paradisus  Terrestris '  lays  down  tho 
lies  for  '  the  ordering  of  tho  garden  of  plwwure,*  and 
16  gi-owth  of  all  'pleasant  flowers  which  our  English 
ayro  will  pormitt  to  be  noursed.'  It  was  no  foreign 
article  forced  upon  us.  But  the  roproduction»i  at  the 
_CryHtal  Palaco — dn;ary  tut  a  c«mHtt^ry,  with  their  mia- 
jd  cypresses  and  plaster-casts  of  heathen  deities — look 
though  tho  too  literal  copyist  had  caught  the  face  and 
ire  but  let  tho  soul  ascape  him.  Tho  god.4  of  Greece 
acclimatised  themselvod  in  Italy;  but  Scandinavian 
liivinitics— if  any  he  required — would  be  bettor  able  to 
ondure  our  climate.  Such  souUeeH  imitationn  have 
brought  contempt  on  tho  immortal  works  they  profess 
to  copy. 


^lo  cop 

p 

^^  Nor  need  wo  judgo  the  Italian  garden  by  its  lower 
r  attributes — lU  bird-catching  apparatus  and  its  grottoes, 
I     its   squirts,  and   thunderstorms,  and   concerta  between 


*  So  trim  it  was.    The  yow  trees  still 

With  piuux  aire  jmrvortud 
,  Urew  In  the  name  griui  shapes  ;  and  still 

The  Uplesa  dolphin  spurted ; 

Still  in  his  wonted  ntate  abode 

The  brok(>u-iiot<ed  Apollo ; 

And  still  the  cypreaa-arlmiir  showed 

The  uame  lunhmgeous  hoUow.' 
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Apollo  and  the  Musoa,  worked  by  water.  These  mn 
amusements  proWded  for  the  frivolous  by  Fraocesco  t 
nud  kindred  spirits.  Bub  the  Roman  villa  was  wiwt 
Cicero  described  It,  a '  delight,'  a  retreat  from  the  worria 
uf  life — though  he  lumentH  that  on  arrivia^  one  day  he 
learned  that  the  chief  bore  of  Rome  was  on  bis  tract 
There  was  that  note  of  religion  which  Bacon  fell  when 
he  »aid  that  in  every  garden  there  should  be  an  *  Buocfa'j 
•walk.' 

Wlien  the  sunlight  of  their  renaiesaace  felt  on 
gardens  of  Italy,  they  dominated  the  senses  of  all  wbo 
saw  thorn ;  and  in  the  twilight  of  their  life  their  beaut; 
HtlU  holds  us  captive.  The  terrace  of  the  vin»-dr«wr 
gave  the  secret  to  the  gardener.  The  hillside  was  Mm 
to  bo  the  mn^t  fitting,  and  becAtne  the  favourite, sitoation 
for  the  exercise  of  hi»  art.  Raphael,  Michael  Angdo,  snl 
other  great  masters,  condescended  to  the  work.  Nor  was 
it  pdstiiblo  that  thoy  tihould  neglect  the  'composition*  of 
their  picture.  And  bo  it  comes  that  the  gleam  of  U>e 
fountain  and  the  marble  nymph  against  tho  dark  foliage, 
and  the  HparloiiH  grandeur  of  stairway  and  terrace,  &rc 
but  the  foreground  to  the  entrancing  tlist&oca.  Aad 
nowhere  is  that  dtstaoce  more  entrancing  than  from 
some  terrace  wall  or  cypress  avenue  on  ihe  hill  of 
Frascati.  Beneath  ih  the  groat  [plain  whose  marvel  ii 
its  changing  ligbts— green,  blue,  and  violet,  shot  with 
rainbow  hues  iu  swift  succession ;  now  illumined  till  eaeli 
broken  pillar  and  aqueduct  stands  out  In  clear  ralicf. 
now  veiled  in  gauzy  mist,  while  shadows  light  as  butter- 
flies fleet  over  it;  and  midway  a  great  city  and  a  pa'CT 
winding  to  the  (»ea.  It !«  the  stage  on  which  the  woHd' 
drama  waa  played.  But  the  actors  are  gone ;  and  fnia' 
tho  Kqualid  surroundings  of  modem  life  we  take  refuge 
in  memory. 

H.  Sxmt. 
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IX.— THE  GENTLE  CKAPT. 

Fishing  (Salmon  and  Trout).    (The  Badminton  Library.) 
By    U.    Cbolmondclcy  -  Pennell.       Tenth    imprcwiou. 
^Liondon  :  rx>ngmanH,  lOOG. 

/7y  Fishing.  (The  Tladdon  Hall  Library.)  By  Sir 
[Edwai-d  Groy,  Bart,  M.P.     London :  Dent,  1901. 

Salmon  and  Trout.  (Tho  American  Sportsman'e 
[Library.)  By  Dean  Sage  and  otlierg.  New  York : 
'llacniiUtin  Co.,  1902. 

A  Jiiver  of  Nm-tcay.    By  C.  Thomae-Stanford.   London : 
'Longmans,  ltH)3. 
\Vet-/ly  Fishintf.     By  E.  M.  Tod.     Loudon :  SampHoii 
Low.  1003. 

Fishing.  (The  '  Country  Life  '  Library  of  Sport) 
£dit«d  by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson.  Two  vols.  I/>ndon  : 
Newnes,  190*. 

Trout  Fishing.  By  W.  Earl  Hodgson.  London : 
Black,  19l>t. 

Ftshing  Hotidayn.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  London:  Mac- 
maian,  lOOl. 

I.  Salmon    Fishing.      By   W.    Earl   Hodgson.      London : 
Black,  1900. 

10.  Seventy  }V«?V  Pushing.     By  C.  G.  BarringCon     Lon- 
don :  Smith,  EId(<r,  IflOO. 

II.  The  Practical    Anyhr.      By  W.  C.  Stewart.      New 
edition.     London:  Black,  1905. 

And  other  works. 

Tub  lovu  of  fli>hing  begins  in  the  nursery  with  a  baitin 
of  water,  uietal  fliib,  and  a  niaguot.  The  attraction  19 
undeniublo ;  ago  is  seen  instructing  youth  and  imparting 
an  early  interest  in  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  Soon  tho 
boy  takes  to  wading  in  streams  and  pools  and  catching 
minuawa  or  small  fry  by  hand  ;  afterwards  ho  advances 
to  tho  ben t-pin-aiid- worm  stage,  and  so  by  degrees  ho 
attains  the  full  dignity  of  rod,  reel,  and  hook.  True 
apprenticeship  cunnncnccs,  and  now  is  the  time  for 
proper  training,  the  sure  foundation  of  future  success. 
It«  measure  must  naturally  vary  with  circumstances,  but 
all  devotees  nwy  enjoy  sport.  Some  are  confined  to  sca> 
ydi.2fil.-~NQ.4l3,  2  U 
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fishing  or  to  fiBhing  for  coarse  fish  ia  fresh  water;  oUun. 
more  fortunutc,  have  tho  cbanco  of  trout  aud  salmoo, 
And  the  ^atiiic-utiou  of  nmking  notable  captuna,  io- 
Tolvuig  skill,  exertion,  and  self -cod  troL  As  ageadviuiou. 
men  are  Ictui  ahlo  for  hard  work  und  exposure,  yet  tlicir 
sport  is  by  no  means  over;  rivers,  lakes  or  Ifwhs  aaj 
be  fished  from  a.  boat,  and  much  ploasuro  in  beaatifal 
scenery  be  thus  enjoyed.  Indeed  such  flsbing  can  he 
followed  till  old  Age.  The  once  active  fifiborman,  w 
Scropc  says,  becomes  in  after  life  luldicte*!  to  boats,  aaJ 
is  attended  like  an  admiral,  till  at  lost  be  limps  to  the 
water'n  edge  supported  on  eitlier  side  by  his  boatoifn. 
His  rods  are  set  out  for  him.  Ilic«t  or  minnows  trsiliog: 
aud  he  is  rowed  about  apparently  astoop,  but  waking' 
with  a  gleam  of  entliusiuxm  oa  rod  bcudii  and  reel  dngt- 
Probably  one  boatman  seizes  tho  rod  and  plays  the  fiib 
to  the  other  who  nots  it.  But  on  return  homo  who  is 
blither  or  prouder  of  his  basket?  He  enjoys  hisdhincr 
the  better  fur  the  outing,  and  ia  ready  to  repeat  tbe 
performance  tilt  his  final  diiiappourance  from  our  Bta^ 
Kvou  thou  ho  niuy  not  bo  without  a  chance ;  for.  Uks 
Alcxundor  Kussel,  he  luixy  hope,  if  trauslufed  to  a  better 
land,  to  fish  in  the  'water  of  life*  with  a  fly  made  from  tbtf 
feather  of  an  angel't^  wing ;  if  le»s  fortunate  in  ha 
destination,  be  may  ntill  have  a  day  on  tbo  Styx  with  xhe 
worm  that  dioth  not.     Peace  bo  with  hini ! 

Fishing  ia  a.  large  aubjcct,  and  the  kinds  of  fish  an 
many.    We  must  confine  ourselves  to  two,  but  they  alull 
be  those  that  give  the  be&t  sport — salmon  and  trout.    Of 
much  that  has  boon  written  about  salmon  in  recent  yenn 
there  is  little  that  is  new  or  of  special  value.    Upiv  it 
now  known  of  its  early  life  from  experience  in  artifiriil 
breeding ;   but,  once  tbo  llith  passes  to  the  aea,  w»  an 
almost  as  ignorant  of  its  ways  as  were  our  anceMet*- 
Unfortunately    tlmt    has    not    prevented    conjecture  or 
asBortion,  dogmatics  and  positive   in   proportion   to  t^ 
AUtlior's  inexperience  and  incapacity.     Hut  whilst  \i«t* 
is  little  fresh  light  on  the  life  of  the  iiah  in  tho  sea  Utert 
is    undeniable    evidence  that  many  of    our    nwrs  tat 
deteriorating  and  hold  fowor  fi^h.     Partly  because  of  thi> 
nnd  the  consequently  increased  difliculttes  of  capture,  tbf 
manufacture  of  fishing-tackle  lias  of  lnt«  years  dedtledlf 
improved,  and  has  to  some  extent  justified  tho  ai 
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ite  of  many  modem  books,  but  hus  at  tho  same  time 
le  their  more  useful  chapters  perilouBly  like  catalogues 
price-listA. 

Thus  tbo  1906  improssion  of  the  volumes  m  the  *Bad- 
lintou  Ubrat-y,*  still  iu  the  front  nuik  an  a  text-book, 
lifTcrM  from  earlier  editiotw  mainly  in  regard  to  informa- 
tion about  implemout8.  many  of  the  dovices  btiariug  the 
ithor's  or  inventor's  name.    Similar  subjects  are  dealt 
rith  in  the  bulky  volumes  entitled  '  Fishing'  ('  "  Country 
wife"  Libmry '),  though  in  them  there  is  less  about  tackle 
id   more  illustration.    The  chapter  by  Captain  C  £. 
lul^'ft'e   on    'Norwegian  Angling'    in   intereHting,  and, 
with  Mr  Stanford's  *A  Biver  in  Norway'  (Long- 
iua),  ishould  be  useful  to  intending  visitors,    Mr  Earl 
Hodgson's 'Salmon  Fishing'  w  of  another  cUias ;  he  at^ 
ipts  and  attains  a  higher  degree  of  Literary  moiit,  and 
icludcs   iL  dcHcription,  inuoniplutc    but    comprehenHive, 
the   chief  rivers  of  Scotland,  Irelandi   England  and 
^nlest.     Coloured  plates  of  salmon   flies  are  a  pleasing 
feature  in  chiit  excellent  book.    Mr  Gwynu's  collection  of 
iort  essays,  'Fishing   Uolidaym'  does  not    pretend  to 
"nstnict   but    successfully  aspires  to   pleoao ;   whilst  Mr 
_C.  G.  Barriugtou'H  '  Seventy  YeaiV  Fishing  *  contains  much 
mnd  sense.    Mr.  F.  O.  Shuw's   book  on  dry-Hy  fishing 
sohnon-Sy  casting  difTor-^  from  these.    It  is  in  somo 
sects  mure    nearly  uIHod  to  the    trade    chan    to    the 
sporting  aspects  of   the  gentle  art;   and  this  i»  neither 
imarkublo  nur  reprcheutiible  when  the  author's  position 
considered.    He  won  the  amateur  championship  for 
trout  fly  casting  at  the  International  Tuumanient  in  19(H, 
fives  lessons  in  style  of  casting,  believes  strongly  in  the 
Ivantage  of  learm'ng  to  cost  before  trying  to  fish,  and  is 
'directly  tntereHt«Ml  in  many   inventions   and   appliances 
whose  merits  are  duly  recorded.     Two  of  them  at  least 
iroraisu  to  supply  aid  which  is  often  required ;  his  patent 
Ipectacles,  fastened  to  the  hat,  soem  a  great  convenience 
eecurity,  and  his  Bshnig  knife  is  comprehensive  in 
implements,  compressed   iu  sii&e,  and    but    two  ounces 
in  weight.     Finally,   Dean  Sago's   'iJalmon   and  Trout* 
('American  Sportsraon's  Library')  gives  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  varieties  of  salmon  both  on  the  Atlantic 
kand   PjiciHc   sides,  and  points  out,  what   we  believe  to 
|bo  undcoiablo,  the  value  of  the  British  possessions  in 
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North  America  aa  the  greatest  field  for  salmon 
in  the  future. 

At  the  outset,  the  vexed  question  of  the  salmon  fly 
naturally  arises.  It  may  at  once  be  aaid  that,  witli  Uw 
exception  of  a.  fow  of  the  smaller  eizca,  tbo  lure  does  not 
repreeent  a  fly,  iiur  is  it  fished  a&  HUt^h  ;  but  it  would  he 
simple  aflTectation  to  give  salmon  f1ie«  any  other  noma 
Many  aud  contradictory  uottoos  couoeiiiiug  them  an 
solemnly  sot  forth.  Some  persons  cont^jnd  that  thyy  re- 
fiemble  aquatic  innecto  or  Hmall  fry  found  in  the  riven: 
others  assert  that  they  represent  nothing'  in  this  or  any 
other  world,  and  that  salmon  take  them  for  every  cod- 
ceiviiblo  reason  except  as  food ;  and  they  even  clinch  Um 
conjecture  by  the  further  assertion,  for  it  in  notfaiag 
more,  that  salmon  do  not  feed  in  fre«h  water.  B^ardini 
this  wo  ehall  have  somytbin^j  to  say  furthor  on. 

Some  Kalmon  flit«,  pi-olmbly  thu^u  of  wry  early  aakt, 
were  imitations  of  beetles  (primitive  Norwegian  or  Lapp 
patterns  closely  rc^emblod  a  beetle  on  a  hook  and  wn 
utied,  itink  and  draw,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice)  or  uf  xhe 
March  Brown,  which  salmon  have  frequently  been 
to  take ;  and  from  these  modottt  beginnings  the  innam 
able  Balmon  flie«t  now  in  une  have  been  developed. 
majority  of  fishermen,  who  are   not  prepared  to 
that  salmon  never  take  a  lly  for  food — a  Mtalement 
cannot  be  proved—incline  to  the  idea  that  the  fly  as  vta- 
ally  worked   ropi'cscnts  a  shrimp  or  piuwn    Bwimmin){. 
The    reHemblujice,   eertajniy,    is  Htriking,    and    has  been 
obnerved  by  the  present  writer  on  many  ofxtaeions.    Fi 
long   ago,   being  familiar  with  the  action  of   sfari: 
moving  by  small  huundn  of  a  foot  or  so  in  length  wiUi 
halt  between  them,  the  action  of  a  bright  fiy  fished  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  keeper  on  a  dark  pool  of  the  Ar*T 
vividly  recalled  the  peculiar  motion.    Afterwards  frequftii 
observation    lent  Htrength  to  the  vlen*.  which  was  coih 
firmed  by  seeing  in  the  Brighton  Aquarium  u  shrimf 
progressing  quietly  in  his  usual  way  followed  by  a  sm- 
fish,  which  put  on  no  puce  to  catch  him.     It  simply  niM 
to  the  siime  level,  swam  gently  ou.  getting  close  bdiiaii 
and  at  one  of  the  periodical  halts  opened  ita  mou 
causing  apparently  an   indraught,  and  the  ahrinsp 
appeared.      The   process   was  quite   dlfTereut  from 
action  of  a  salmon  or  trout  taking  fly  or  minnow,  but  H 
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strengthened  the  opinion  that  the  sahnon  fly  was  token 
^hy  salmon  for  a  living  creature  and  as  food.  The  Riea 
"with  silver  or  gold  bodies  may  probably  paea  for  small 
fry,  which  often  swim  like  shrimps,  and  at  other  times 
"tarn  quickly  on  their  sides,  flashing  brightly. 

Whatever  the  value  of  those  conjecture*,  flies  are  the 
most  artistic,  and  were  formerly  thought  by  competent 
judges  ta  be  the  mtvst  deadly,  of  nil  lures  ;  so  a  few  words 
about  them  may  be  permitted.  They  are  the  subject  of 
Unaoh  unprofitable  controverny  ;  one  ant  of  poople  affirms 
colour  to  be  of  no  importance,  whilst  another  set  (!onaidors 
it  ft  valuable  factor.  We  believe  that,  if  experienced 
fishermen  carefully  consider  the  ewacntials.  fchoy  will  a^ee 
that  the  chief  qualification  a  fly  can  posseea  is  to  swim 
itruly,  upright  with  hook  down,  and  never  on  its  side. 
Siz/e.  we  think,  comes  next  in  importance,  and  afterwards 
colour  and  pattern,  aa  to  which  it  is  well  to  consult  local 
iknowledge,  not  because  that  is  necessarily  final  or  oven 
sound,  but  in  rerngnition  of  the  fact  that  confidnnce  plays 
a  great  part  iu  success.  If  neither  angler  nor  gillie  believes 
in  the  tackle,  the  chances  arc  poor  indeed. 
'  Tet  every  now  and  then  salmon  show  a  dimtinct 
!preforence  for  one  fly  over  another;  apropos  of  which 
Mr  Ejir]  Hodgeon  tells  the  following  story : — 

'Two  men,  one  of  whom  was  Mr  Wateon  Lyall,  who  told  me 
the  liappeuiQ^s,  were  fluhiug  on  a  river  from  the  same  boat. 
By  lunch-time  oue  rod  bad  c&uRbt  eeveu  saUuon,  and  Mr  Lyall 
bad  cnuglit  nnno.  All  the  fish  had  been  taken  on  a  UuHty 
,  Miller.  As  it  was  the  only  Puflty  Miller  on  board,  "  I'll  give 
It  to  you  for  the  aft^^i-uoon,*'  said  thn  sneeessfid  fishenuan, 
|"and  trj'  soma  other  fly  myself."  With  tliat  Dusty  .Miliur  iu 
the  afternoon  Mr  Lyall  caught  six  Halmon,  and  his  friend, 
'using  other  fliea,  had  none.  The  hook  was  broken  at  the 
Ibend  by  a  seventh  Bsb.  It  v.'as  nearly  nightfall  theu ;  but 
had  the  Dusty  Miller  held  out.  other  euliuaii  would  have  come 
iji.  They  kept  rlning  at  the  barbloss  lure,  which  for  a  little 
^liile  longer  was  cost  to  them  in  ivondermeut  at  their  deter- 
mined preforencc.* 

That  experience  is  by  no  means  oncoramon,  yet  what  ia 
called  hick  enters  largely  into  the  matter  of  catching 
fli*h.  Occasionally  an  nljsolute  tyro  succeeds  with  identical 
tackle  when  expert  iishiirmen  fail ;  he  may  transgress 
every  rule  of  eondMPt  and  yet  l>p  rewarded, 
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A  runouR  sensHtion  oecasioimlly  experienced  la  the 
dread  of  hookiug  a  heavy  fish  in  water  -where  f  oUoving  is 
uU  but  impossible,  and  the  fooling  of  rcUcf — a  triflo  tm- 
woptby  perhapH — when  It  has  been  well  fiofaed  without  & 
rise.  An  old  hand  may  fish  snch  a  cast  on  the  chaDtti 
that  tlic  salnion  may  not  take  tlio  probable  coane,  and 
with  reaolve  to  break  if  it  should;  bat  most  men  ars 
profoundly  thankful  to  be  itpared  deeision.  For  tboajli 
foilowiiij^  a  fwh  uvor  a  daugerou;*  bed  in  a  Mtrong  Rtrcam 
is  not  enticing,  yet  there  is  the  feeling  that  all  mtut  b« 
risked  to  land  it;  that  in  short  the  an^lor  ha«  no  right  to 
invite  the  encounter  unless  prepared  to  (iglit  to  u  finish. 
Prom  Dean  Sage's  interesting  book  wo  ^ther  that  n 
tdmilAP  feeling  prevailH  in  the  United  States,  for  be  lelU 
how  the  labours  of  an  angler 

'  were  rewarded  by  a  noble  rise  of  a  big  Q«h  u-ell  ont  in  taU* 
strmm,  which  caine  with  a  rush  nnd  splash,  showing  bis  broad 
tail  M  he  descended  wUhout  the  fly :  nor  did  he  retnm  to  b, 
thouKh  it  ^ras  not  moved  for  a  few  seconds.  A  man  <nm 
went  Kithiiuu  Ashing;  for  the  fiKt  tiiuo,  and  after  half  on  boot'! 
work  had  a  U-emcndouH  riee.  The  Hah  miaaed  the  Qy,  nhra^ 
upon  the  angler  thanked  God  and  oi-dered  hU  Indians  to  pot 
him  aahoro ;  nor  could  he,  for  tha  rest  of  his  staj'  on  the  riKf. 
bo  persuaded  to  run  the  risk  of  rcpcitting'  the  experience,  kei 
it  might  result  in  hooking  the  f\nh.  Neitlier  could  uur  angler 
redflt  ft  tranaipnt  feeling  of  relief,  as  Ids  saluaon  went  dun 
untouched,  that  the  conflict  had  been  postponed.* 


J ^ 


Before  leaving  the  Hubject  of  salmon  flies  it  m&yhir 
wor(>h  remark  that  n  fish  rarely  takes  one  Hoating  down 
stream;  but  here  are  two  instances — both,  odd  enougb, 
on  the  Invor  in  Sntherlandahlre.  Sir  Herbert  HaxwcB 
mentions  tliat  a  gentleman,  who  bad  failed  to  more 
fish  with  ordinary  flies,  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  bank. 
Presently  he  saw  a  butterfly  hovering  over  the  pool  nnd 
a  salmon  take  it.  Fie  ^lut  up  a  May-fly  and  floated  tl 
over  the  fish,  which  rose,  was  hooked,  and  latided.  Tfc* 
other  instance  happened  to  t  ho  writer  of  these  lines  when 
fiKhing  in  1870,  act-ompunied  by  an  excellent  and  tbm 
well-known  gilHe,  John  MeKenzJe.  We  had  got  a  flib  of 
eight  pounds,  and  wore  returning  home  down  tiie  rirtfi 
when  it  was  thought  worth  wliile  to  try  a  poiji  ealW 
PoUon.  rather  difficult  of  access,  which  was  fhihed  from* 
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'k  in  the  Tuiddle  of  tho  stroatn.  No  Htop  forwani  could 
Iw  taken,  bo  tlie  pool  wus  covered  by  gnidually  Icugthon- 
iDg  Mie  linn.  After  some  vaats  thrro  wuh  a  good  rise  but 
no  touch,  and  it  was  determined  to  rest  the  ti.<?h  fivo 
minutes  ;  but,  in  order  to  make  no  mistake  as  to  where 
he  lay,  tho  lino  was  not  wound  up  but  merely  polled 
through  the  rings  till  it  was  of  tho  same  length  ns  the  rod. 
To  keep  Hy  and  east  moist  a  right-about- face  on  tho  rock 
w»M  elfected.  and  the  .shortened  line  cast  upntreatn,  the 
fly  being  on  the  top  of  the  water.  As  it  came  down  a 
salmon  put  his  head  up  and  took  it  without  fuss,  juet 
as  a  heavy  trout  takes  a  dry  fly.  It  weighml  six  pounds, 
gave  good  play,  and  waa  landed,  but  not  till  after  tho 
I»ool  was  disturbed,  thereby  destroying  whatever  chance 
there  was  of  getting  thf-  tii-st  tinh  raiflod. 

Mention  of  John  MeKen/,io  brings  to  mind  his  uncle. 
John  McDonald,  an  experienced  giltio  and  the  teacher  of 
his  nephew.  Though  far  from  a  total  abstainer,  he  was 
a  pillar  of  the  Free  Chui-ch  and  of  course  n  Liberal 
devoted  to  Gladstone.  A  never-failing  rise  could  be  got 
oat  of  tho  old  man  by  saying  with  disgust,  when  a  fieh 
owaped  after  having  been  hooked  and  in  danger, '  there 
^eoes  a  regular  Gladstone.'  If  the  fish  wa»s  a  good  one 
^^bd  the  di.Huppointmoni  grejit  he  would  be  silent  forsome 
^Bme,  and  then  remark  more  or  leas  audibly, '  She  was  a 
^Pbgulnr  Bayconsfield,  whatever!' 

Spinning  for  salmon,  cither  with  natural  minnow, 
dace  or  gudgeon,  or  with  artificials,  is  in  Scotland  a 
oomparativcly  recent  art.  This  method  of  capture  was  no 
doubt  used  in  the  old  days,  but  in  a  nlylv  no  primitive  and 
inartistic  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  fly  and  bait  as  lures  for  salmon,  P.  D.  Malloch 
of  l*erth,  an  old  friend  and  fellow-fishornuiu,  Iwi-nty-Jivo 
years  ago  or  more,  said  with  complete  confidence  that, 
over  a  month  and  still  more  over  a  season,  lly  would  take 
something  like  two  to  one  compared  with  any  other  lure. 
At  the  time  he  was  right,  for  worm  was  the  only  serious 
competitor.  A  few  men,  mostly  keepers,  used  minnow 
or  par-tail,  and  somotimos  phantom  minnows  and  Devon 
baits,  with  occasional  succsiis,  chiefly  in  discoloured  water; 
but  they  used  eighteeu-foot  fly-rods  and  seldom  could 
oast  more  than  twice  their  length.  The  more  skilful 
odoptod  a  kind  of  Spoy  co8t>  whepoby  the  minnow  entered 
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tliu  wator  fiftrr  the  line ;  but  as  soon  as  possible  liwy 
roverted  to  fly.  in  the  ubo  of  which  Ikoy  wcro  cum 
proficient. 

So  nmtters  remained,  till  throwing  from  the  winefc. 
Nottin^ImniRtyle.  nr  from  n  coil,  in  Thjirnc^  ftishwn,  "mtn 
introduced,  when  a  complete  revolution  wjis  effected.  S» 
faros  pei'sonal  knowledge  mny  bo  trusted,  tbo  rtnouk- 
able  etKciency  of  the  Hyitt>oin  Pur  killing^  salmon  wac 
mainly  demou^lrated  by  tlie  late  Mr  Digby  Cayle/  cft 
tbo  Aberdoonshire  Dee,  tban  which  tbcro  is  perhaps  M 
river  in  the  country  better  nulled  for  fly-BshinK-  Bi* 
performances,  extended  over  sonio  twenty  yeons.  procti^ 
iiUy  (tot  at  rutit  the  que»biou  whether  tiy  or  niinnaw  itm 
the  more  deadly  lure.  In  favourable  oiroanutanee*  tht 
tjike  by  fly  might  equal  or  exceed  that  by  minnow;  bot 
when,  as  constantly  happens,  the  days  came  on  wbnt 
fish  would  not  look  at  the  fly  and  good  Hahermen  foilal. 
he  returned  with  heavy  bags  of  fine  flsh,  causing  marh 
searching  of  hearty  not  to  say  bitterness,  both  among  tb* 
local  talent  which  conii>eted,  and  the  lairds,  who  saw  Uk 
rare  sight  of  a  sportsman  getting  tangible  value  for  Us 
rent.  Cayley  wuh  human  enough  to  enjoy  thii)  gnwtlj. 
A  heavy,  powerful  man,  over  six  feet  in  height,  he  ooaU 
wade  in  strong  water,  and  with  a  rod  about  fourteen  hd 
long  command  the  river  in  &  TS'ay  to  ivhich  none  of  tb* 
local  lights  could  pretend.  He  got  to  know  with  gnU 
accuracy  ei-ery  likely  spot  in  the  part  of  the  river  h» 
fliihed,  and  could  tell  exactly  at  what  moment  of  iti 
course  his  minnow  would  probably  be  taken.  If  itpA«ed 
the  spot  without  a  run,  having  been  fairly  presented,  bi 
waste<l  no  time  and  w'ent  on  to  the  next  caat. 

On  one  forenoon,  when  the  present  writer  accompuisd 
him,  he  bad  four  fiah  by  lunch-timo,  no  other  fishenau 
having  had  a  rise  to  the  fly  throughout  the  day;  it  wsci 
pleasure  end  a  revelation  to  see  the  eaue  and  nccara^ 
with  which  he  thi-ow  the  minnow  or  gudgeon  and  brDuubt 
it  in  by  drawing  the  lino  through  the  rings,  letting  tbr 
slnck  fall  on  the  water  and  then  going  on  'with  the  n«xt 
throw.  A  tickliHh  incident  occurred.  In  sotting  up  tbe 
rod  the  line  had  not  been  truly  parsed  through  the  top 
ring;  and,  when  a  ealmon  was  hooked,  not  more  thu 
thirty  yards  (about  the  length  he  was  casting)  would  no. 
Fortunately  the  flah  becanie  quiet ;  and  bo  consented,  m 
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Iviaed,  to  come  out  of  the  river,  cut  the  lino  cIobo  to 
le  top  of  the  rod,  correct  the  error  which  hod  caused 
Hho  trouble,  and  then  knot  the  eevercd  lino,  ono  p«rt  of 
wliich  hie  companion  hold,  liutnouriufi:  the  fiitb  as  much 
as  jio^ible.  It  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  but>  just  as 
the  reel  line  was  cloar,  it  !«?gan  to  move.  The  line  was, 
buwevvr,  fuKtencd  in  time ;  and  ere  lun|;  a  liundnouui 
twenty-one  pound  fish  was  safely  hinded. 

Succetis  nln'ays  induces  imitation,  and  elsewhere  many 
hands  were  busy  trying  to  cast  from  the  i-col.  Thin  wtis 
much  simplified  by  an  invention  patented  by  Malioch  und 
known  as*  J)is  rasting-recl,  wbirh  was  greatly  used  iu 
Scotland,  perhaps  cliieily  on  the  Tay  and  the  Earn.  Its 
defect  was  that  a  twist  was  imparted  to  the  lino  which 
mndo  it  kink ;  but  that  bos,  wo  believe,  been  counteracted 
by  making  the  drum  i-eversible.  Its  use  did  not  involve 
the  nkill  and  practice  required  by  the  Nottingham  or 
Thames  methods,  nor  were  i*eHult«  ucgually  KUti^ifactory ; 
but  it  served  toeupornede  the  cluiiiuy  casting  and  spinning 
of  the  early  days.  Whether  this  bos  been  of  advantage 
ta  the  riverei  where  it  is  largely  employed  is  another 
matter;  we  believe  that  fewer  fish  are  killed  with  fly. 
That  may  be,  because  minnow-fishing  spoils  a  river  for 
fly-fishing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because  the  minnow  is  the 
more  deadly  lure. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  a  few  words  may  bo  added 
about  salmon  fl»hing  in  Norway.  The  English  diBeoveroi-s 
of  the  charnm  of  Norwegian  rivers  seem  to  have  visited 
them  about  J820,  and  up  to  1810  con.<}idered  that  they 
'tvore  free  to  fish  as  and  where  they  pleased;  which  is  not 
remarkable,  as  a  similar  state  of  affairs  had  prevailed  in 
Bcotlaud.  Afterwards  the  rivers  were  rented  on  ea»y 
terras ;  but  these,  it  should  be  recollected,  were  clear  profit 
to  the  owners.  In  sumo  cases  valley  and  river  were 
bought  by  Englishmen,  who  allowed  the  farmers  to  remain 
and  cultivate,  rent  free,  on  condition  that  they  preserved 
tiiB  tiHbing.  They  had  an  easy  time  and  were  generally 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  ^sportsmen,  who  came 
towards  the  end  of  May  and  left  about  the  end  of  July, 
60  ua  to  be  ready  for  the  twelfth  of  August.  Both  tliese 
uyBtems  worked  well,  for  the  lossooa  or  owners  were 
gentlemen  and  most  particular  about  admitting  a  stranger 
(q  th^ir  rivers,    lie  l^ad.  so  to  speak,  to  bQ  examined  and 
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approved ;  snoh  penwins  willingly  wnited  j-rars  in  «rfer 
to  get  u  vftcaucy,  whinh  admitted  tlieiu  to  the  Imterakj. 
But  inevitably  changes  wore  introduced.  Tha  fiafaiftgi 
iiicrensed  in  value ;  and  the  fisli,  at  firwt  ■worthless  l«Uw 
people  save  as  food,  becHino  at  once  iinportunt  wheu  tbft 
could  bo  exported  to  England  in  ice  Towards  1  ^^  . 
Norweffian  townspeople  of  the  better  cIboa,  iU«i^ 
jonlouB  of  the  faffilitiew  for  sport  enjoyed  by  EngliflllBMi 
und  denied  to  them,  wakened  up  to  the  fju*t  that  tfa^f 
could,  as  Mr  Thonuui-Staoford  puta  it,  combine  buniiBa 
xnth  pleasure.  Syndicates  took  up  nl  I  avaiiable  mteri 
rants  were  onormoualy  raisod ;  and  there  was  a  fpmd  dad 
of  sharp  practice.  A»  matters  tiow  stand,  at  least  m 
much  caution  as  is  necessary'  at  homo  is  required  befeit 
taking  a  fishing;  und  nets  about  rivera'  mouths  are  vM 
to  Ixj  more  numerou-i  and  deadly  than  of  old  ;  so  one] 
more  and  gets  less. 

A  further  reason  why  a  beginner  in  ^almnn 
should  avoid  Norway  if  he  aspires  to  the  front  rank 
home  is  that  the  rivers  are,  in  comparison,  ro  strong  »oS 
hoa\y  that  tackle  in  proportion  must  bo  usod.  DidkMf 
muat  be  sacrificed  to  strength.  In  rapid  water  of  pnu 
volume  a  five-pound  grilse  puts  more  strain  on  tacU» 
than  a  thirty-pound  salmon  does  in  smnllor  and  nimttr , 
rivers.  The  result  is  that  an  enormoutt  winch,  a  bund 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  of  line,  bijc  Hies  on 
gut,  and  rods  to  match,  aro  used,  with  nothing  but 
ing  or  casting  of  the  ooarsesb  sort,  Ptioplo  with  grmt 
reputation  as  Norwegian  fishermen  often  find  fhenwelns 
nowhere  in  comparistm  with  pi-ofossionnl  or  higb^dsiK 
amateur  performers  in  this  country.  Norway  is 
good  preparatory  school  for  anglers,  hut  it  has 
charms  of  its  own  and  will  not  greatly  hurt  the  craft* 
an  accomplished  fisherman. 

Wo  avoid  the  subject  of  the  natural  history  of  aabnoB 
and  sea  trout  for  the  reason  ah«ady  stated,  that  thoogh 
much  has  been  written  about  it,  comparatiA-ely  Ht 
known.  Alexander  Ru^^sel's  remarks  (lu  'Tlie 
1864)  are  in  the  main  as  true  now  and  as  applicable 
recent  reports  as  they  were  when  written. 

'Tlin   nonsense  about  the  salmon   tlia,t   ha«   been    ptiblL 
under  the  name  of  natural  history  and  tbrnst  don's 
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Its  of  Pftrllameiitary  Committeofi  is,  when  looked  back 

m,  AppnllinK  In  amonnt.  variety,  and  worthleasiiesa.     To 

eomo  people's  deliverances  on  the  subject,  thoy  might 

em  to  have  collected  tbeir  materials  diirlnit  a  lengthened 

»1j«qneo«a  residonce,  and  to  hare  come  bock  «]>e«king  with 

tmom  tlmii  earthly  authoritj'.' 

!a  further  states  with  truth  that  the  factn  are  few,  the 
injoctures  many,  aud  discussed  with  the  heat  aseouatod 
Ith  quostioDS  of  thcologj- ;  «nd  ho  wisely  coneludea 
t  '  those  peu)ilo  who  have  s«Qn  most  are  incliDed  to 
ij  least,  and  that  those  who  have  thought  most  are 
ost  at  a  losn  what  to  think.' 

Whilst  observing  the  caution  indicated,  the  question, 
lo  Ralmon  feed  in  fresh  water?  cannot  be  absolutely 
ored.  For,  Mlrnng'fi  as  it  mny  seem  to  those  who  have 
en  saIuioh  feeding  in  rivers  and  lakes,  ptiniona  are  found 
deny  that  they  do  so.  Among  them,  if  wo  rightly 
torpret  his  writings,  Sir  TTerbprt  Maxwell  is  prominent, 
and  he  is  supported  by  Dr  J.  Kingston  Barton.  It  is.  no 
doubt,  true  that  luilmou,  while  in  the  rtverH,  full  off  both 
in  weight  and  condition ;  but,  fieeing  that  they  are  hoiii 
■^1  Fresh  wnt«r,  livo  and  grow  in  it  till  they  migrate  to 
^Bbe  s*ra,  returning  in  due  course  to  meet  not  merely  the 
^HKbaustion  consequent  on  breeding,  but  a  journey  uphill 
^^g^inst  the  current,  surely  it  is  neither  farfetched  nor 
IniprobaWo  that  they  should  take  what  refreshment  they 
can  get  in  the  river  or  lake  to  sapplcment  Nature's 
prorittiou  for  their  susteuance.  These  considerations, 
added  to  the  fact  that  they  take  flies  during  a  rise  just  as 
trout  do,  and  small  fish,  worms,  and  prawns,  would  seem 
KnfTicient  to  establiMb  the  view  that  Halmon  feed  in  fresh 
water.  These,  wo  believe,  are  the  opinions  held  by  most 
fishepmen  in  thi«  country  who  have  considered  the  subject, 
and  tliL'y  »eem  sound.  They  are  supported  across  the 
Atlantic  by  Doun  Sage,  who,  admitting  the  falling  off  of 
appetite  on  entering  fresh  water,  yet  states  that  the 
tendency  to  cat  is  not  eradicated.  He  gives  reasons  for 
hts  Iwlief,  and  records  seeing  a  salmon  'with  great  (eager- 
ness take  one  of  the  large  block  and  yellow  butterflies, 
adding  that  a  friend  took  the  fish  the  same  evening 
with  one  of  these  insects. 

The  humorous  side  of  the  controversy  is  appreciated 
by  Mr  Earl  Hodgson,  who,  whilst  giving  Sir   Herbert 
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MaxwoU's  views  at  least  &u£Scient  attention,  exhlhJta  tiba 
weak  poinbi  in  his  armour  nnd  those  in  T)r  Barton'i  m 
an  amuaing  way.     Hv  arrived  at  the  conc-luBiun  that 


'  the  more  closely  we  ezamioe  the  »!ientiflc  doctrina  u  »( 
forth  by  llio  autlioritiee,  the  moro  suspicious  becomoe  itc 
semblance  to  tlioeo  other  opinions  or  tJiat  pectilinr  daM, 
iotellectiially  cxcliiaive,  who  are  unable?  to  be  contftot 
the  commonplace  or  the  obrion*.  .  .  .  All  the  consiiifnitiow 
weiftbed,  It  does  secui  approximately  certain  that,  tbough 
there  may  not  be  good  dlgMtlon  to  wait  on  appetite,  tW 
salmon,  when  it  rises,  usually  means  to  eat.' 

Sea-trout  come  appropriately  between  salniou  ajid 
or  I«ke-trt)ut;  there  ai-o  many  variotios  and  uo  little 
fusion  respecting  them,  which  is  certainly  excusable 
the  tita-to  of  aiTaint  at  the  redda  during  t^pawniiix 
considered.  In  Ireland  they  are  called  white  trout 
in  Wales  sowin ;  their  grilse  or  progeny,  on  ita  fin* 
i-etum  to  frcsli  water,  being  known  by  nuin^'  namw, 
herling,  whitling,  finnock,  etc.  As  sport,  sea-trout  fishing 
deservedly  ranks  hig^b,  equal  perhaps  to  good  brown- 
trout  flwhing,  though  not  mo  fine  an  art ;  tackle  i«  coai»«" 
and  the  fly  need  not  be  ao  skilfully  present«d.  BaUwhec 
hooked,  the  sea-trout  oa  a  rule  is  more  active,  more  on 
the  Kurfaco  uf  the  water  or  out  of  it  altugctlier  than 
river-trout ;  and,  when  secured,  he  is  a  far  greater  prin 
for  the  table,  equalled  only  by  the  botiL  Incfa-troQt, 
notably  by  those  of  Ix>ch  Leven,  which,  it  ib  said,  w«e 
originally  son-trout-  We  synipathiso  with  Mr  Stepben 
(iwynu'H  aspiratiou :  '  My  holidays  should  be  spent  alvra>«. 
if  I  could  compass  it,  near  a  stream  whore  white 
abound.  There  is  to  my  mind  no  fish  so  gnmo  to  play, 
pleasant  to  fish  for,  or  so  delicate  lo  eat.'  The  bull 
(Saimo  erioee),  though  a  seu-trout,  and  so  called  oa  till 
Tweed,  is  a  coarse  variety  and  grows  to  great  8U0;it 
does  not  take  fly  readily,  but  is  very  strong. 


9pU«l 
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We  pass  now  to  troutfishing.  The  subject  is  ao  vatM 
as  to  require  treatment  in  many  aspects.  Besides  got>- 
division  into  ily  and  bait  (Lshing,  with  their  variatiou,  it 
should  he  considertHl  also  under  the  heads  of  lake  fishiiif, 
iishing  on  rivers  of  considorablo  size,  on  streams  of  bar 
volume  such  aa  their  tribqlJiHe^  vsually  aro,  and  lastljr.co 
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waters,  brooks  or  bums.  Though  uaturally  a  groat 
'part  of  tho  art  applies  to  ovory  kUid  of  trout  fl;4hing,  yet 
it  will  be  readily  conceded  tliat  its  practicie  in  far  more 
complicated  than  salmon  fishing,  which  may  be  said  to 
Tary  mainly  with  the  size  of  the  river  or  the  nature  of 
the  loch.  Whereas  with  trout,  taking  fly  ri«hing  first, 
the  sportsman  must  determine  according  to  circumstances 
whether  he  will  fiHh  diy  or  wet  fly ;  and,  tf  ho  du»ircti  to 
roach  high  skill  in  either,  he  must  be  provided  with 
different  rods,  lines,  and  flios  for  e-ach  sort  of  fishing. 
And  there  are  tinier  when  one  uho  of  the  fly  is  hctler  than 
another,  and  circumstances  in  which  but  one  use  is  likely 
to  be  profitable.  Again,  how  absolutely  different  is  loch 
from  river  fishing  !  In  the  fortuer  the  Qiea  are  often  far 
more  like  miniature  salmon  Hies  than  like  any  fly  ever 
produced  by  nature  ;  and  they  are  ufted  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  thrown  with  the  wind  and  drawn  againijt  it, 
inducing  the  belief  that  they  are  often  taken  for  swim- 
ming insects  rather  than  for  natural  flies.  In  the  latter, 
the  more  nearly  the  urtificial  fly  resombloH  the  natural 
both  in  size,  colour,  and  behaviour,  the  better  is  the 
angler's  chance.  That  is  true  for  all  rivers,  big  or  small, 
for  all  flHhiiig,  dry  or  wet. 

In  many  books  on  trout  lishiug  tho  loch  is  cither 
ignored  or  contemptiiously  referred  to  as  wholly  inferior, 
*  a  Horry  substitute  for  the  freedom  and  variety  of  rirer 
or  bum.'  This  i»  wvircoly  fair.  A  day  in  pursuit  of  trout 
on  an  average  Sutherlaudshirc  locb  in  probably  bettor 
spent  than  one  on  any  of  its  rivorg,  and  will  not  compare 
altogether  unfavourably  with  one  on  any  river  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  weight  of  basket  at  tho  end  of 
the  day  will  probably  bo  greater  than  the  average  from 
a  river;  and,  an  already  Bald,  the  quality  will  certainly 
be  far  superior.  Consider  for  a  moment  two  lochs  on 
erao  estate  in  that  county  connected  by  a  stream,  yet 
absolutely  different  in  yield  of  trout,  though  each  is 
typical  of  other  takes  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  time 
ago — and  so  far  u.s  itt  known  the  figures  are  Ntill  trust- 
worthy— an  average  take  with  By  on  Loch  Craggio  during 
five  or  six  hours  would  bo  ton  to  twelve  trout,  which 
might  iveigh  from  ten  to  eighteen  pounds,  the  probability 
being  that  one  or  two  of  them  exceeded  two  pounds  eaclu 
On  the  other  loch,  by  name  Duula,  it  was  safo  to  say  that 
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a  ttvelve'pouud  basket  could  be  filled  vory  quiddy,Hid 
that  it  would  consist  of  from,  forty  to  fifty  trout  Sow 
there  are  few  rivers  which  can  claim,  such  an  avorrngt  m 
that  of  Loch  Craggie ;  and  none,  if  Bea-tront  and  estuiy 
fish  be  exclud<td,  which  can  compote  ns  to  qoality  for  &» 
table.  Again,  look  at  Loch  Leven,  whero  nnglors  tucdlo 
pay  half  ii  crown  an  hour  and  the  wngen  of  one  boatmMi. 
a  charge  greatly  «xccndiag  what  they  would  care  to  gin 
for  rivor  trouting.  Thus  full  juiitice  in  not  done  to  loch 
fiwhing,  though  no  cspcrionced  angler  in  possessioD  d 
fair  streugth  would  for  a  moment  coniparo  it  to 
fishing  in  interest  or  as  affording  scope  for  skill. 

Still  there  in  much  variety ;  a  pleosaut  day  cad 
from  the  Hhore,  attention  being  specially  paid  to 
mouths  of  streams,  where  the  water  is  genenUIy  shallow 
and  f requeuted  by  trout  in  autioipation  of  food  broujcht 
down.  But,  where  the  loch  is  largo  and  holds  lai^fish. 
the  usual  custom  is  to  take  a  boat,  to  drift  fddewsjn 
slower  than  che  wind  while  tishing  with  tiy,  ajid  wba 
rowing  to  the  next  drift  to  put  out  minnows  from  tbo 
stem.  Thus  heavy  trout  are  ^umotimes  taken;  and  tlw 
fisherman  gets  a  welcome  rest  from  ciLsting.  The  size  tif. 
bait  used  varies  widely;  for  groat  lako-trout  a 
weighing  from  half  an  ounce  to  three  ounces  in 
may  be  used.  For  many  reasons  it  is  ad\'iRablo  to 
tackle  preferred  by  local  boatmen,  but  it  ia  well  U) 
remember  that  Thames  fishermen  can  bait  a  flight  o( 
hooks  bettor  than  most  people;  luid  the  angler  fboaii 
know  the  pruper  bend  for  the  bait  in  order  to  get  tbe 
best  result  With  that  assured,  the  form  of  flight  mattm 
loss;  it  may  consist  of  a  number  of  triangles  witli  > 
sliding  lip'hook,  or  of  one  large  hook,  a  lip-hook  and 
some  Hying  triangles,  or  indeed  of  anything  botweoB 
thoso  patterns.  Artificial  baits  saro  much  troublo  ui 
spit]  more  regularly  than  natured,  but  they  are  genenlfj 
lesH  deadly. 

When  we  turn  to  (ly-fishing  in  ruiiiiiug  water,  lb* 
first  question  is  how  should  tho  lure  be  presented?  Xb 
general  reply  from  the  angler's  standpoint  in,  in  the  iray 
most  attractive  to  trout  so  long  os  the  law  is  not  bnikktsi. 
Now  optniuuH  us  to  that  way  have  varied  greatly  doHsj 
the  nineteenth  century.  At  its  beginning  Uies  wen 
roughly  made  on  hooks  of  curious  shape,  and  thety  vsi* 
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klly  thrown  ucroM  and  downsLream  iiiuvh  after  tha 

mor   of  »  salmon  fly  or  minnow.     Improveniont   in 

ikle  and  in  skill  followed,  and  about  1850  tho  more 

9Tt  profossiotial  llshertuen  in  the  north  of  England 

in  the  rivers  of  southern  Scotland  graduiUly  gave  up 

kwing  flies  against  the  current  and  cast  across,  letting 

sm  movo  -with  the  stream.    Thus  thoy  fi8h(^d,  generally 

tinjj  downstream,  fine  and  far  off.     The  next  titcp.  A 

important  one,  wom  to  cast  upstream  and  lift  the 

as  they  aime  opposite  the  angler,  a  practice  which 

luced,   if  it  did   not  involve,  fishing  upstream.     The 

Ivantagoa  of  thi»t  were  moat  apparent  in  small  riverg, 

lere  the  men  who  practise*!  that  mode  not  only  wiuglit 

)ut  when  othei-s  failed,  but  got  bigger  ouee.    iVom  thiii 

atico  the  use  of  the  dty  fly,  specially  in  southern  rivers, 

evolved,  with  all  it.s  niceties  of  tackle  and  niampula- 

In.      That  method  may  at  present  be  con>^idered   the 

;kest  development  to  which  ily-ftshing   has  attained, 

)ugh   it  is  inapplicable  in  many  waters  under  usual 

iditions ;  what  the  next  advance  may  be  would  be  hard 

predict 

The  beauty  of  the  art  of  using  tho  dry  fly  and  the 
Bkill  required  have  led  many  of  its  votaries  to  despise  and 
deprecate  tho  use  of  the  wot  fly.  This  is  a  mistake ;  there 
is  room  for  both  metbudN,  and  there  are  timas  fur  each; 
ho  being  the  master  of  bis  avt  who  rightly  divines  which 
Ly  is  best  suited  to  tho  water  he  is  fishing.  The 
iperiority  afl'ected  by  the  dry-fly  man  over  his  wet-fly 
jther  has  moved  Mr  Earl  Hodgson  to  mtrth,  gaud- 
fauniouivd,  hut  so  neatly  tuml  as  to  en»ure  many  a  rise. 
1«  sees  a  man  looking  intently  at  tho  river  through  a 
Id-glass  anxious  to  recognise  the  prevailing  By. 

Ic  is  a  l)r>'-fly  Man.  Any  other  angler,  without  bciu^  extra- 
would,  it  i.s  true,  seek  for  a  lure  to  match  the  fly  oii  the 
water:  but  it  is  as  we  say.  This  one  is  knuwu  to  us.  He  is 
as  flry  as  the  Southern  School  can  moke  hinu  .  .  .  Have  a 
caret  Should  hu  hcl-  damp  flif!»  on  your  vast,  aiid  geod  trout 
in  your  creel,  it  is  not  tho  compliments  of  the  season  you  will 
receive.  .  .  .  Let  iw  uiaku  iwace  while  we  attt  iu  the  way  with 
Iiim,  test  woi-su  befuU.  Lvt  us  do  him  all  possible  honour. 
•  has  three  claims  to  consideration, 

'In  the  first  place,  the  Dry-fly  ilan  Is  modem. ...  He  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  taste.    AU  who  do  not  conform 
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aru  outside  tlio  palo  of  sportiiimaiuihip.  .  ,  .  Very  few  UroMO 
dare  to  stay  outsriHe  the  pale.  That  would  be  cqaivvlnt  to 
flocial  oatraciHm  Hclf-im posed.  Nearly  all  of  them  nreiriUiia 
At  any  rate,  nearly  fill  nf  them  nre  hnlf  in,  hnlf  out.  A  dry 
fly  does  not  invarmbly  fulfil  iu  iteaign.  Sonit-tiinfl*  itober* 
the  laws  oC  matter  by  going  b«Iow,  and  often,  when  U»t 
wiiiUHrriage  bappenit,  there  is  a  trout  on  it  when  it  oonw 
up  Agiiin. 

'.  .  .  In  the  second  place,  the  Drj''-fiy  Man  la  tfaoroo^i^ 
ancient.     He  does  nut  know  it ;  but  he  is. 

' ...  In  the  third  plaoo,  the  Dry-Oy  Man  is  of  exempbry 
fastidiousness.  .  .  .  "  I'laluug  the  rise"  is  Ibeonly  ftctlnrtrict 
accordance  with  the  faith.  .  .  . 

'Fishermen  are  wont  to  speak  of  certain  streams,  uBOOf 
them  those  In  Hampshire  and  some  in  the  Home  Countln.  u 
being  dry-fly  wRtrer**,  nnd  of  certain  others,  nbta.bly  thowof 
Waloa  and  the  Highlands,  ns  bolng  wot<fly  waters.  .  .  .  Aof 
rtream  in  a  dry-fly  water  at  one  time  and  a  ivot-fly  wvterit 
another.  It  is  a  wet-fly  wutor  when  thu  trout  are  feedia^aa 
innnctA  under  the  Murrai-e,  which,  from  tlie  cause  va  Itan 
toucbtxl  u[)OQ.  and  in  respect  that  most  fvmnlo  aquatic  Bits 
have  to  go  down  in  order  to  lay  their  eggs,  is  mnch  nan 
often  than  ih  generally  known.  It  ia  u  dry-fly  n'atcr  at  otbtt 
times. 

*  Tlic^e  iimvs  are  »a  tare  that  the  Dry-fly  Mao  has  waUk 
leisiire  for  contem|ilation.' 


And  80  on  for  aeveral  pages,  all  quite  nlco  romlinf;  l>ut, 
liko  many  moro  m  '  How  to  Fish,*  not  direct  repUeo  to 
that  question,  nnd  amuKinx  nither  than  iiiHtractive. 

It  is  iuterestinp  to  contrast  8ir  E.  Grey's  descxi^UM 
of  dry-lly  ftuhing  with  the  forct^oing.  Ilo  doubts  whether 
he  can  And  worda  adequate  to  convey  a  sense  of  tbeokiH 
and  pleasure  iuvolved,  and  of  the  affection  which  def*6} 
anglers  feel  for  the  TcMt  and  the  Itchcu.     The  seaBonb 

'May  and  June,  when  Nature  does  her  utmost,  on  a  Matl«  thu 
i»  mftgDlQcont,  and  wltli  a  rariety  that  i»comB  iofiuh^  W 
liemnnde  wt  that  we  live  in  a  beautiful  world.  ...  It  mnU 
bo  arrogant  to  say  that  the  valleys  of  the  Test  and  Il«ii«i 
are  better  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  iu  May  tai 
•luno,  hnt  I  dn  say  that  no  inart  i«  hotter  than  tbcy  arc.  .  ■  - 
Other  rivers  may  shrink  and  leave  their  banks  dry,  boC  tb 
Hampshire  chalk  streanm  run  brimful,  .  .  .  Uenc«  it  is  tluU 
on  the  way  to  our  river  we  hare  no  thought  of  wliAC  onier  it 
will  be  ia^  or  of  what  rain  there  has  boeu  lately.* 
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angler  (says  Sir  Edwiird)  should  reach  the  lower  pnrt 

the  water  by  9.30  a.m.,  'and  there  sit  down  aud  watch 

^»u..io  particular  bit  of  it  which  is  known  to  be  a  good 

place  for  free-riBing  trout.'    In  time  stray  flies  appear  on 

tho  water,  trout  begin  to  rise,  and  '  now  thoro  is  suddenly 

.  added  to  him  bappineHS    the   delight  of  endeavour   and 

"icitement;   suspense  ends,  action  begins,  and   hope  is 

to   tho  height  of  expectation."    Success,  ^-arying 

the  cireunistancea,  fotlowH;  and  the  question  arises 

lether  it  is  better  to  fish  all  day  or  to  have  the  sport 

Itricted  within  tho  limits  of  from  two  to  five  hours. 

le  answor  ia  that  tho  plciiHiire  and  excitemunt  are  highly 

icentrated  too,  and  that  the  work  while  it  hvita  is  very 

To  be  amoDgHt  plenty  of  large  trout,  with  a  small 

and  fine  Kut,  when  there  is  e,  good  rise,  is  a  glorious 

100.* 

Sir  Edward  Grey  eHchows  controversy,  and  hin  book, 
>mbtniog  as  It  does  the  charms  of  snimplicity,  enlhueiaam, 
and  an  excellent  literary  style,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
works  on  tho  Gentle  Craft  »inco  that  of  tho  immortal 
Walton. 
Stewart's  admirable  manoal*  of  which  a  now  edition 
^'Was  published  in  1905,  has  never  been  approached,  much 
less  equalled,  as  a  guide  to  fishing  Border  streams  and 
waters.     The  original  edition,  whose  appearance  early  in 
1857  we  well  recollect,  has  b«en,  bo  far  as  memory  may 
be    relied  on,  modified ;  and  we  seem    to   miss    the   full 
description  of  tho  rod  he  recommended,  and  perhaps  some 
other  detail.    A  rod  made  after  his  pattern  in  186T  still 
irvivos  in  working  order ;    it  has  a  short  butt  which, 
Ith  the  top  aud  middle  pieces,  makes  a  fly  rod  of  about 
;ht  feet,  and  with  a  long  butt  makes  a  rod  of  about 
|ovoD   feet  in   length,  int'Cuded   for  Imit  and   minnow 
shlng.    In  actual  practice  theshort  butt  was  seldom  used, 
it  the   longer   rod   was   an   Bdmirnblo    weapon,    more, 
swevor,  like  a  miniature  salmon  rod  than  like  the  trout 
of  the  twentieth  eonturj-.    Jt  has  killed  a  good  nuiny 
Imon  up  to  ten  pounds  weight,  and  many  nea,  lake,  aud 
Ivor  trout.    Small  natural  minnow  could  be  used  when 
10  length  of  throw  was  needed;  but  the   rod  waa  not 
liteU  for  trolling  or  general  spinning  purposes. 
Vol.  207.— Ao.  4J3.  2  M 
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Now,  though  Stewart's  remarks  about  roilB  are  oat  ot 
flate  and  tii  detail  no  longer  anthoricati  ve,  yet  theqtulilics 
ho  recomtnonils  uro  thuito  iu  chief  fjivour  at  tho  pmstl 
day;  stiff  rather  than  supple,  light,  and  no  longer  tiiu 
tho  nature  of  the  river  may  rtKjuire.     In  other  mpecu 
hLs  Itttli-  book  is  ii.  mudul  of  what  ttuch  a  work  shoulilbt; 
he  desii-ed,  after  some  fifteen  years'  experiouc«,  to  cspUis 
to  brother  anglers  how  they  might  havo  jUmost  if  ooi 
quite  as  good  sport  in  clear  as   iu   discoloured  vater. 
and  to  show  that  their  failure  U>  achieve  this  was  becftitat 
they  fished  on  a  wrong  principle.      The  secret  of  sueew 
he,  like  some  others,  learnt  from  James   BaiUIe,  'ood:- 
.sidered    by   all   who   knew   him    the    able:«t   fly-fisher  to 
Scotland  .  .  .  whose  hazel  rod  and  string  tied  to  tin'  i'^? 
of  it  woro  familiar  to  all  those  in  the  habit  of  fn^i 
lug  Leader  or  Gala/     Ho  suppoi-ted  himself  and  iamui 
mainly  by  (ly-Bshing ;  and  Stewart  enys  that  in  four  or 
five  hours  ho  would  kill  frnni  twelve  to  fourteen  poumi* 
of  trout.     Baillie  was  well  known  ou  tho  waters  nwo- 
tioned  fifty  years  ago.     He  had,  wo  believe,  a  strAiu  of 
gipsy  blood,  and  certainly  wa^  by  nature  a  n-anderer,  * 
close  observer,  with  on  iustiiictivo  knowledge  of  the  way* 
of  trout  and  where    to   get   them  which  was  pontiTely 
uncanny.     The  story  is  told  that,  on  some  occasioa  wluft 
the    LiBiuler    was    very   low,    Lord    l.nudordale    and  bil 
friends  having  wholly  failed  to  catch  trout  even  io  ibe 
preserved  part  within  the  groundit  of  Thirlestane  Costk 
some  one  suggested  that  James  Buillic  should  be  sent  for. 
There  was  speculation  as  to  whether  ho   would  eomt. 
and  doubt  a;,  to  hiM  success.     Both  were  soon  set  at  rM> 
Uo  could  scarcely  realise  his  good  fortune  in  being  uk«i 
to  fish  the  proj^ervcd  water  unmolested,  and,  presentinf 
himself  beforu  his  huHt,  partly  for  a^Kuronce  that  theto 
was  no  mistake  about  the  tn^itatiout  be  awaitod  onler«> 
UIb  loi-dship  explained  tho  state  of  affairs  and  aak»dK 
ho  was  willing  there  aud  then  to  fish    tho  water.    Be 
cloued  at   onoe  .with  the  offer  and  disappeared  inm  tbt 
oovcrts  in  search  of  a  rod.     Uaviug  cut  a  wand  ho  ri^**' 
it  up  with  a  piece  of  lino  and  a  collar  on  which  we« 
carried  his  favourite  black  hackle  made  of  the  soft  fentfarv 
from  a  starling,  and  a  rod  liackle  from  the  landrail ;  Uwk 
followed  at  an  interval  by  some  of  tho  party,  ho  sot  fortfc 
for  the  stream,  which  he  fished  up.    Ha  hid  himself  aire- 
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ly,  and  from  nearly  every  little  pool  took  one  t^vut  at 
'the  tail  aud  another  ttb  the  heud,  and  was  BOon  ahle  to 
lay  bofore  the  master  of  the  boose  a  respectable  basket 
^^  fair  trout. 

^B  IJuillie  put  Mr  Stewart  on  the  right  road  for  clear- 
^Bit-or  li^hing  ;  and,  though  the  amateur  never  approached 
H^  professional  with  Hy,  ho  poHsibly  equalled  him  at 
i^&orra-fishinp.     That  uideed  was  what  he  luaiidy  depended 
on  to  fill  the  ImMkot;  and,  if  rerolluctiun  may  be  trusted, 
lus  reputation,  before  his  book  appeared,  was  that  he 
had  much  success  with  wonu,  but  was  only  a  moderately 
expert  Dy-fisher.     The  implicit  belief  which  some  recent 
writum  iuiva  expressed  in  Stewart's  ukill  'n'itb  fly  in  buMid 
probably  on  the  sound  advice   given  in  his  deservedly 
Bucce-Nsful  book  rather  than  on  personal  knowledge  of  his 
dexterity  with  that  lure.    An  a  fisherman  his  fame  wa8 
achieved  on  moderate   sti'eams,  tributaries    rather   than 
rivers,  and  to  them  it  may  be  correctly  confined, 
^.  The  art  of  fuflnng  a  groat  river  such  as  the  Tay,  from 
^Uieri'eldy  downward:*,  or  the  Tweed  from  AHhietitiel  or 
^pair.  is  necessarily  different  from  that  advisable  on  their 
^Vpper  wateiT*  or  on  medium-tiized  rivora.    Wading,  when 
it  la  passible,  is  often  obligatxjry  if  a  good  take  of  ti-out 
ia  wanted  ;  and  then  a  short  rod.  say  from  ten  and  a  half 
to  twelve  feet,  will  do  all  that  is  required.     But  there  are 
many  places  which    cannot  be  waded   ur  reaohed    by  a 
short  rod,  and  for  such  n'ork  a  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
>-od  iti  useful ;  it  aliould,  however,  be  a  trout,  not  a  salmon 
^jK  grilse  rod.    In  the  question  of  suitable  tackle,  aa  in 
other  matters,  a  stranger  will  find  time  »aved  and  money 
well  spent  by  securing  the  aid  of   a   local   profetutioual 
ihihemian.     That  penwn  may  b*;,  and  concerning  tsalmon 
ttsttally  is,  a  trifle  dogmatic ;  respecting  trout  he  is  lees 
so,    and    his   knowledge   of  the   river  and   advice  as  to 
%vading  are  useful.     In  'Wet-fly  Fishing'  Mr  E.  M.  Tod, 
^a  good  titiliermun,  has  three  chapters  devoted  to  three 
^Kees  of  rivers,  which  may  be  read  with  advantage. 

The  sport,  however,  which  we  prefer  is  that  to  be 
bjid  on  rivcru  of  medium  sixe,  such  an  the  Deveron  from 
Huntly  or  the  Don  from.  Strathdou  downwards.    Tboso 

K'vcrs  are  named  because  they  are  fairly  well  known  and 
■e  among  the  best  in  Scotland  for  trout   fishing.     On 
them  every  description  of  fly-fishing,  save  May-Hy,  may 
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be  tried  with  rocoees  if  proper  opportmiities  aM  sebed. 
In  Kprinff  the  March  Itoown  prMiomsnates,  and  h  i« 
raarreUotu  to  wmtch  m,  good  riaeu  Pools  appanoilf 
ODtetUfcnted  sodde-aly  become  alive  -nith  fine  troac  takbi 
the  Hy  at  irrerj  dApth  of  water  from  the  bed  to  tk 
maitmem,  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  eagenwa 
aod  tnaldng  a  commotioo  aunilar  to  vrhat  may  be  <«n 
in  bateberios  at  feeding-time.  All  feur  of  hamoa  ar 
other  eowny  aeen»  baaiahed.  The  iishormnn  may  stud 
among  the  treat  and  see  them  busy  within  reach  of  a 
htadtng-net.  He  it-iU  naturally  believe  that  with  modentt 
sldU  he  muot  quickly  fill  h^  basket ;  jret  tfaia  oeUoiii 
huppen.1.  Whc^ther  he  fishes  on  the  surfiaoe,  just  bebtv, 
or  at  greater  depth,  the  trout,  after  one  or  two  soccene* 
at  the  bcginniag  of  the  rise,  pay  little  attentioa  asd 
no  reapeet  tu  him  or  hi»  tackle.  The  artificial  fly  msT 
oome  floating  down  to  ptsrfectlun.  mirrounded  by  natani 
fliee,  and  so  like  them  as  to  deceive  the  angler ;  yet  the  tnMt 
make  no  mistake.  Within  an  inch  of  the  lure  od  ^eer 
side  there  are  riaeti,  the  fish  oftun  tumbling  over  liiB 
collar  in  punutt  of  their  food,  but  the  baaket  does  not 
get  much  heavier.  Similar  exporienco  is  common  vitL 
May-fly,  and  it  is  aggravating  ;  the  best  chance  periia|a  of 
success  being  one  which  requires  some  rc>solut!un  to  owrj 
out — to  leave  the  ruw,  gu  dowudtream  and  Hsh  carefullr 
siwts  to  which  current  and  wind  have  carried  the  fliea 
Another  plan,  sometimeti  moderately  ituccces^,  is  to 
discard  the  imitation  of  the  rising  fly  and  use  another 
pattern.  This  also  is  a  littlo  hard  to  do  when  it  is  evident 
what  fly  the  fish  are  taking ;  but  a  yellow  dun,  ao  infli 
bluo,  or  a  good  hackle  fly  will  Mimetinies  toko  trout  vlics 
they  are  busily  engaged  with  the  March  Brown. 

The  reason  why  the  first  plan  succeeds  may  bo  thst. 
where  the  rise  of  fly  takes  place,  the  whole  water  from 
bed  to  surface  i«  crowded  with  insects  rising  but  at  tbe 
same  time  being  carried  forward  by  the  current,  Thrw 
uro  therefore  thousands  submerged  for  tens  on  tbe  top 
and  in  the  same  or  greater  ratio  the  trout  are  Inking 
sunk  rather  tlian  the  flouting  flies.  But  in  the  Mil 
Mtretch  of  water  there  may  be  no  rise  of  fly,  thoMi  whki 
arrive  being  on  or  near  the  surface,  baviug  come  Froni 
the  pool  above.  Here  the  attention  of  the  trout  i* 
concentrated  on  them;  and  surface  fishing,  wet  or  dijr. 
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f^likoly  to  succeed.    It  often  prtys  well  to  follow  the  flies 
long  as  they  can  be  seen  ;  the  further  they  go  down- 
ream  the  fewer  there  are  of  thom,  unless  their  numbers 
Hupplemented  by  another  and  separate  riHe;  there  is 
glut,  and  the  artificial  fly  has  a  better  chance.     The 
ler  plan  may  owe  succc&s  partly  to  caprice  and  partly 
luse  the  lure  does  not  challenge  comparison  with  the 
itural  fly. 
The  rivers  above  mentioned  do  not  r^uire  any  great 
jdification  in  fishing  below  the  places  named ;  the  chief 
Ference  in  result  being  that',  down  to  a  certain  point, 
I  average  weight  of  trout  increases.    Thus,  taking  those 
Strathdon  as  nvcraging  half  a  pound,  a  reeult  certain 
all  under  ono-third  of  a  pound  are  returned,  those 
kuglit  in  tho  vale  of  Alford  or  about  Monymusk  will 
rerage  three-quarters.    In  both  rivere  there  are  large 
>ut ;  but,  whorcu£  tho  averogo  in  numbers  and  weight 
ly  be  higher  in  the  Deveron,  more  trout  over  three 
^bund^  each  will  probably  be  got  in  the  Don,  in  which 
river,  throughout  tho  season,  fiy-fishing  remains  more 
productive.    There  id  very  little  to  choose  betweeu  the 
rivers;    the  Deveron   is    less    obstructed    and    polluted 
throughout  its  course,  we  imagine,  than  the  Don,  but  it 
svcn  more  heavily  uilted  at  ito  mouth. 
Minnow  properly  used  is  a  good  alternative  to  fly  on 
se  rivers;  there  are  times  and  conditions  of  the  water 
icn  fly  13  U3clc5s.  but  spinning  may  produce  fair  sport, 
is  the  cant!  genarally,  u  bright  natural  minnow  is  tha 
Bt,  failing  which  a  par-tail  will  secure  an  occasional 
id  trout.     liut  OH  piLr  or  Hnudl  trout  aro  not  always  to 
be  got  when  wanted,  and  the  lure  is  not  oft«n  ustid,  a 
blue  phantom  with  lead  inside  may  be  tried.    VThon  tbo 
water  is  clear  and  the  tight  strong  there  will  be  many 
more  runs  than  captures  ;  but,  if  the  water  is  discoloured 
from  n  heavy  shower,  tho  phantom  will  do  very  well. 

It  ii  not  proposed  to  deal  with  other  modeii  of  flxhing, 
because,  for  one  r«aaon  or  another,  the  present  writer  has 
aluindoned  them.  Worm-fishing  in  a  flood  is  productive 
anywhere,  and  in  clear  low  water  It  is  an  art,  aud  will  in 
many  places,  after  the  middle  of  May,  reward  a  skilful 
fisherman  with  a  heavy  take  of  fine  trout  unobtainable 
by  any  other  raothod.  The  creeper  too,  tho  larva  of  the 
ttooo-ily,  h  a  deadly  bait,  as  is  the  fly  it«elf,  specially  on 
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Border  waters.  There  la  no  rise  of  this  fly  as  of  the 
Mriich  Brown,  because  the  lana  lives  and  Hob  under  fte 
stones  in  shallow  water ;  when  tlie  lime  for  chnnpo  oataei 
it  creeps  out  of  the  water  and  hides  under  simiUratoaai 
on  the  shore.  Then  the  shell  is  cast,  tind  the  fly,  whwiit 
retume  to  the  river,  docs  so  on  the  sui-fAce.  though  in 
rough  water  it  may  wisily  be  submorgod.  Dry  or  wit,  it 
is  &  prime  fuvourito  with  trout. 

Before  leaving  the  snbjeet  of  trout  fisbinp.  it  is  per- 
missible to  invite  attention  to  a  matter  of  vast  import- 
nueo  in  filling  the  basket,  rocoffnisod  and  acted  on  bj- 
profiwwionttl  fifshemion,  hut  often  neglected  by  aniat<mr»: 
and  that  is  coucoalmeut  of  the  anglerV  approach  aad 
person  when  fishing.  Not  merely  every  rising  or  feetficg 
fish  should  bo  carefully  approached,  as  ia  dune  by  thedir- 
fly  expert,  but  the  wet-fly  fisherman  should  exercise  nt  \(^-\- 1 
equal  care  in  tiiking  up  his  position.  Ho  has  not  iha 
warning  because  he  does  not  always  see  the  trout  or  the 
rise  and  is  therefore  apt  to  be  incautious,  hut  in  tlie 
excrciBC  of  hia  judgment  and  experience  be  proposes  to 
cast  to  the  place  most  likely  to  hold  a  trout,  and  he  will 
do  well  to  keep  as  much  as  poKsible  out  of  sight  wli 
doing  so.  Even  when  concealment  of  approach 
impossible,  the  doxircd  renult  may  bo  obtained  by  watU 
for  a  considerable  time  before  beginning  to  fish,  in  order 
that  the  disturbed  trout  may  resume  their  accustomed 
|K)sitions.  Too  much  tniportnnro  is  constmitly  given  T( 
fineness  of  tackle,  nnd  too  little  to  concealment  of  pc 
Afuch  misapprehension  prevails  regarding;  the  ad 
tages  of  drawn  gut,  the  drawback  of  loop  at  t  '  -  *.  I 
colour  of  the  water,  and,  connected  thero\v  i 

gut.    Too  much  stress  is  laid  on  these  matters,  wh' 
after  all  are  of  minor  concei-n.    The  colour  of  the  wnt 
is  generally  not  what  it  seems  to  the  eye  of  tbefi^hprniao' 
and  gut  stained  a  dark  colour  for  use  in  what  seems  dnrt- 
colourcd  water  is  no  doubt  loss  visible  to  him,  but  isbv 
means  ncceasan'Iy  no  to  the  fish  ;  rather  the  contrary.    It 
often  the  ca^ie  that  in  a  pool,  part  of  whose  bed  is  of  cl 
gravel,  the  far  side  being  deeper  with  dark  rock  at 
and  bottom,  the  near  part  looks  clear  as  crystal  wht 
that  further  off  looks  black  and  discoloured,     Tet,  in  t 
absence  of  local  folding  from  a  drain  or  tributary, 
water  is  as  clear  in  the  one  part  as  in  the  other;  bat 
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)ng  is  tho  illusion  tfan-t  many  mea  of  considerable 
arience  are  affected  by  it 

So  also  as  to  gut  collars  an^  the  attachment  of  flie« ; 
rhilst  admit-tiug  thut,  withia  reason,  the  finer  and  neator 
fhey  aro  the  better,  it  often  hapi>euH  that  more  important 
tttt^n*  art)  KacriKced  to  them.  Good  ciu>t.ing  and  aniplo 
}Dgth  aro  of  ^^reater  consequence  than  mere  lineneds ; 
id  thceo  ore  not  attainable?  with  very  lifjht  tackle  save 
idw  favourable  circunistanceH.  Hiver  fish  show  little  or 
fear  of  what  ib  brought  down  by  the  current ;  March 
Jrown  flies  arc  taken  when  on  or  touching  the  angler's 
fiuch  line ;  trout  and  salmon  take  flieH  on  triple  gut ;  and 
fish  take  bait  ofl'ered  on  substantial  lines. 
Another  mattor  apt  to  be  neglected  is  the  importance, 
a  long  day's  work,  of  making  use  of  the  wind  to  help 
4tf>ad  of  persistently  casting  against  it.  This,  no  doubt, 
\y  involve  the  heresy  of  fuhing  downittream,  that  ia, 
travelling  downstream  'with  the  wind  behind.  But,  if  the 
wind  is  strong  enough,  that  may  be  the  only  possible  way 
to  fish :  and  besides,  it  will  not  iufr«?quently  be  more 
successful  than  the  fatiguing  and  exasperating  struggle 
rhich  opposition  to  Nature  involves. 


Now  that  we  have  touched  on  many  aspects  of  salmon 
id  trout  fishing,  there  remains  the  groat  question  of  our 
satmout  of  the  rivers  and  waters  i«  which  the  sport 
ly  be  enjoyed.    It  is  a  subject  so  vast  and  complicated 
to  demand  more  consideration  than  can  be  given  at 
le  cloBo  of  an  article  on  eport,  meriting,  indeed,  foil 
itment  in  at  least  two  nspects— engineering  and  Utgis- 
ition.      Hence  the   discussion    must  bo  brief,  indicative 
the  ovits  existing,  but  without  pretension  to  cxhau8ti%*0 
"■©Ksmination  of  thcMu  or  of  remedies. 

First  of  all,  we  assert,  as  regards  rivers  chiefly,  though 
lukcs  too  iuivo  Huffrred,  the  existenco  of  rapid  and  in- 
creasing deterioration,  the  result  chiefly  of  over-drain- 
nge  of  the  catchment  basin,  and  of  pollution.  Between 
them  thesu  ovila  have  done  more  harm  to  the  rivers  and 
to  fishing  than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  complaint 
is  old  ;  no  old,  indeed,  as  to  have  arisen  when,  compared 
with  the  state  of  affairM  now,  th^re  was  hut  slender  cause. 
Consider  Sir  Walter  Scott's  lament^  duly  chronicled  in  the 
pages  of  this  Review  (July  and  Octobf!rl828 ;  vol.  xxxviii, 
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p.  503),  repeated   later  by  Alexander  BuNsel  and  W,  C 
Stewart.    AU  these  writers  have  lutnout4!«I  the  muKhiri 
though  in  varying  degree.    Rusael  considered  it  obruiu 
that  deterioration  must  attend  the  incroaiio  of  popoUtiw 
and  of  industries,  and  seems  to  have  reconciled  hitnKU  la 
the  fact,  believing  that  decay  wae  exaggerated.    Stevnit't 
forecast,  though    more    poflumistic,    was    more  comtL 
specially  in  the  waters  he  knew  l>e9t.     Some  of  thm 
have  been   ruined  by  ill-cont^idered  drainage,  of  vfaicb 
thuro   ia  perhaps  no   more  atrikiug   cixumple   Ihiui  1b> 
upper  waters  of  the  Tweed.    Both  saliuon  and  trout  ban 
suffered ;  and  the  evil,  though  no  doubt   bo^n  ta  Sir 
"Walter  Scott's  dny,  was  not  fully  felt  till  oumparatiTelf 
ret^ent  yoara. 

Briefly,  what  happened  was  this.    The  moorhukda  aai 
mosses  which  catch  the  heaviest  rainfall  were  scorad  la 
every  direction  with  drains  in  order    that    more  dutf 
might  be  carried.    Now  these  mosses  were  like  a  grart 
sponge  which  retained  the  water,  parting  with  it  eJoidf  I 
and  acting  ati  Nature'u  regulaLur  of  floods.     Wb«l  ifaif  j 
were  destroyed,   the  rainfall   passed  at   onoe  down  dNl 
drains,  scouring  them,  carrying  boulders  and  silt  Gnl| 
Into  the  tributaries  and  finally  into  the  bod  of  the  rinr 
The  result  was  sudden  and  exoossive  flood  with  equiUlrj 
accelerated  falL     The  d^britt  filled  the  river  pools ;  lod 
the  water,  obliged  to  find  a  suSicient  cha.nuel,  out  any  < 
the    banks,   which,  falling  in,  were  carried   down  »nJJ 
deposited  lower,  adding  destruction  of  fields  to  thai  i 
the  river.    Thus  its  upper  part  became  a,  wide,  shaDoiri] 
and  more  or  less  uniform  channel,  in  flood  corerod  bjr 
torrent,  in  dry  weather  with  a  usoloes  trickle  of 
meandering  about,  in.sufficieiit  to  shelter    anything 
Minall  fry.    In  the  river  i-eferred  to,  the  great  damage '. 
happened  since  1873.    In  that  year  there  were  pleat, 
of  good  deep  poolH  in  tlie  first  seven  miles  of  its 
in  proof  whereof  it  may  be  stated  that  upwards  of  fortj 
salmon  were  there  speared  on  one  night ;  and  the  tniaki 
fishing  wa8  good.    Matters  are  now  greatly  changed  for 
the  worse ;  many  of  the  pools  which  held  the  spawniBf 
fish  are  silted  up  flush,  and  the  troutiug  is  not  worth  tbs^ 
trouble  of  setting  up  a  rod.    Farther  down  there  in 
same  falling  off,  though  not  wholly  from  the  soino  i 
Weirtj  neur  lui^urluitl^eu  divert  the  water  to  milts,  le^i 
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bed  practically  dry.  Children  may  bo  soon  on  it 
linilding  houses  with  tbo  boulders  and  xhinglv.  Thence, 
and  lower  down,  pollution  from  mills  sharcB  'n-itb  injudi- 
cious dt-aiuago  of  the  uplands  the  distinction  of  ruining 
one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  rivers  have  suffered  in  varying  degree;  and  it  is 
high  time  the  evils  were  arrested  as  far  as  possible  ajid 
remedial    mensui'cs   applied.     It  is  unlikely,  though  not 
itujMjHHible,  that  the  riverii  may  be  brought  hack  to  their 
original  state  of  purity  and  excellence ;  bat  there  is  hope 
that  their  present  state  nmy  bo  improved.    It  is  known 
that  a  river  with  a  lake  near  its   Huurces    mainttiiuH  a 
more  even  flow  than  one  with  no  such  i-eser^-oir.    Thus 
the  HelmsdfLle  kc^ps  a  fair  supply  much  longer  than  tho 
Ualladalo,  though  their  sources  aro  not  far  apart.    The 
former    river  hns   a    lake   which    has    been    nrtificinlly 
enlarged,  and  fi-oni  which  the  supply  of  wat«r  ia  under 
control,  with  results  said  to  bo  encouraging;  thu  latter 
river  hut)  no  such   advantage.      Elsewhere  lakes   have 
been  artificially  formed,  with  some  attempt  at  it?giilating 
the  supply  to  rivers,  but  generally  ratiier  in  thu  intorents 
of  a  distant  tou-n ;   it  is  clear   that  in  this  way  tho 
engineer  may  in  a  measure  alleviate  tho  ovil  caused  by 
unrestricted  drainage.      So,  too,  w^ith  pollution ;   manu- 
facturers might  rufisonubly  bo  compelled  to  abstain  from 
turning  the  river  into  a  common  sewer,  and  to  find  ways 
of  disposing  of  rofusowhicb.if  not  of  profit  tothoraselvee, 
should  at  least  not  cuumo  litmt  to  othei-^t.     AUo,  in    the 
matter  of  weirs  and  other  obstacles  to  tho  passage  of 
fish,  tho  hydraulic  engineer  with  ospericnco  of  rivora  and 
their  inhabitjuits  might  provide    suitAblo    pusses    whi<>.h 
running  fish  would    use   in    preference   to  making   vain 
nttempt«(  to  surmount  falls — a  phenomenon  which  may 
frequently  bo  soon  alongside  of  iU-constmctcd   passos, 
which   they   wholly  ignore.     So  science   may  help  the 
well-meant  endeavour  to  improve  matters  ;  bow  it  should 
do  so  i»  a  subject  for  separate  consideration. 

W.  Bboaih^ot. 
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L'EuTvfpe  et  ta  Ji^olution.  Fran^iae.     Hy  Albert  Soni] 
Eight  voIji.     Paris:  Plon-Nourrit,   18S5-I904. 
edition,  1900.) 

Wr  cannot  transorllio  this  t]tl»*pa^e  tvitbout  a 
of  deep  regret.  Ijost  yettr  tbe  Tn»titute  of  Frmnea 
thrown  into  mourning  by  the  deutlj.  in  the  full 
of  biB  tak-nt,  of  tho  ommont  historian  who  adomad 
of  its  AatdemieH.  Albert  Sorel  ■whh  bom  at  HonflHria 
1843,  and  had  not  completed  his  sixth-fourth  ycarwlm 
ho  diod.  In  tho  latter  days  of  the  8<M^ond  Empiic  kt 
entered  the  Poreif^n  OHiue  on  tbe  adrico  of  onotfeR 
famouB  historian  and  Academician  whose  home  mi  ta 
^'orniandy — M.  GuixoL  During^  his  propfu-ation  fortkit 
service  he  had  resided  for  some  time  at  Berlin,  wbenbi 
learned  the  German  language,  without  which  bis  nuuto? 
of  tbe  diplomatic  hiatory  of  Europe  would  havB  boeo  Iw 
complete.  In  1870  he  received  nn  unexpected  coonttrf 
diplomatic  training,  which  quickened  tho  faculty  he  aft* 
wards  displayed  oC  vividly  portraying  aconoa  tn  tho  ister 
national  drama  of  Europe.  Whon  Faria  waa  lwiiilt(|«l 
the  et&S  of  tJie  Foreigfn  Oifico  was  not  rcmovod  ftum  tkt 
capital.  Only  a  delegation  was  sent  to  Tours,  m  yfhiA 
Sorel  waB  included  an  secretary  to  M.  Chaudordy.  Tbm 
iu  tho  centre  of  all  that  whs  left  of  ^overnnaent  In  iba 
land,  amid  tbe  cbaoft  of  ruvohiticm  and  invasion,  tbo 
future  hi.'itorian  of  tho  great  revolutionary  epoch,  wliifb 
began  and  ended  with  the  foreigner  on  the  noil  of  Frniwr, 
hiid  iK^fore  bin  eyes  n  drama  briefer  but.  not  Iobh  ihrillicii:. 
His  first  importa.nt  work  was  a  diplomatic  hiator;}-  ut  Ibtt 
Franco-Gorman  war,  in  which  ho  had  tiiua  taken  pttrt 
But  tbe  arcbivL's  of  tbe  Foreign  Office,  which  were  atU* 
disposal,  opened  up  for  him  a  Held  of  research  man 
satisfactory  for  tho  historiau  to  traverse  than  that  of 
contemporary  evonts.  He  waa  appointed  a  pmfe«s0r  at 
the  Kcole  des  Sciences  Politique^,  recently  founded  hj 
Kniilc  Boutmy  ;  and  hi»  firHt  locturo,  which  yavo  a  sketdi 
of  the  state  of  Europe  before  and  after  17ti9,  became  tha  ^ 
outline  of  the  work  completed  thirty-two  yiMirs  later.  fl 
In  1876,  on  the  creation  of  the  Senate,  he  was  ap-     ii 
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litod  Secretary-general  of  the  Preaidency,  an  oflSeo  of 
imo  dignity,  which  ciuTies  with  it  an  agreetiblo  rosidonoe 
the  Luxembourg.  Tliis  post  ho  held  far  some  twenty- 
four  ycjars.  In  IHKO,  afU^r  th«  two  first  volumes  of  hi« 
history  hud  app«ured,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute,  being  elect-pd  to  the  Acadt^mio  des  Sciences 
MoralcH  ct  Politiques  in  nucccswon  to  Fustel  do  Coulangeti, 
In  1804,  when  other  vohimes  had  been  publiBhed,  the 
it^mio  Fran<;niBo,  which  had  already  conferred  it« 
Ifhest  pHzo  on  bis  work,  elcKtted  him  to  the  (mat  vacated 

Tnino's  death.  The  remainder  of  his  well-filled  life 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  compleiinn  the  work  bc-furo  us; 
and  ho  road  the  concluding  pages  of  the  eighth  volume  to 
his  colIea|iues  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences  Morale*  ot 
Politiques  in  June  190!.  Just  two  year*  later  he  went 
down  to  his  native  Noi-mandy  to  colobrato  the  tercentenary 
of  hiH  compatriot  PierrB  Comeille.  There,  in  tlie  ancient 
Palace  of  Justice  at  Rouen,  where  the  author  of  the 
'Cid'  had  taken  hia  oath  ha  advocate,  ;Ubert  Sorel  with 
his  last  breath  celebrated  the  genius  of  the  eoil  of 
Normandy  which  he  himself  had  illnittrated,  and  wont 
back  to  Paris  to  die  on  Juno  29  of  last  yuar. 

His  election  to  succeed  Taine  at  the  Acaddmie 
Fron^atso  was  an  appropriate  choice,  inoOTtiuch  as  hie 
work  may  be  regardod  as  the  complement  of  the  'Origines 
de  la  France  Contemporaine.'  liy  those  who  admired 
the  literary  form  or  the  bold  outlines  of  the  histories  of 
Thiers,  Lamartine,  and  Michclet,  Taine  was  reproached 
with  having  examined  the  Revolution  under  a  microscope, 
and  with  having  concentrated  his  gaz«  on  its  least  attrac- 
tive  aspccta  at  homo,  to  tho  neglect  of  the  mighty  effect 
it  produced  in  Europe.  Taine  carried  out  the  formidable 
tafik  he  set  himself  in  a  manner  which  needs  uo  praise  of 
onrs,  Tho  span  of  human  life  is  too  brief  for  ono  man  to 
have  investigated  the  exterior  pha.'*es  of  tho  Involution 
which  Sorel  examined  with  equal  minuteness.  In  tho 
eight  volume«  before  us  little  space  is  given  to  the  tumult 
which  filled  France  during  the  years  of  demolition  and 
of  reconh'titution.  An  adequate  account  is  given  of 
the  events  which  took  place  in  Paris  and  on  French 
territory  j  but  the  varied  and  moving  spect-acle  prespnted 
to  U!i  is  that  which  had  for  its  theatre  Europe  beyond  tho 
frontiers  of  France.  ' 
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The  work  of  Borel  provided  many  a  surpriso  (or 
Frenchmen  who  thought  they  knew  their  RcvolutioiL  U 
^^ad  been  the  practice  of  French  higtoriuns  to  narrate  tba 
beginnings  of  the  revolutiowiry  war  with  their  eyosftxid 
on  Ihu  Voi^gos  and  the  Hhine.  The  generul  impnaim 
gathered  from  their  Darrativ«fi  was  that  the  motive  of  lit 
coalition  of  1702  and  the  first  invasion  was  solely  to  wv« 
the  French  monarchy  and  to  stam  the  ooDta|poo  uf 
i-evolutionary  propagandii.  The  pages  of  Borel.  dnva 
from  the  orchires  of  Europe,  and  composed  wttbout  toy 
doctrinal  or  dynastic  predisposition,  toll  a  very  dlEfemt 
Ktory.  Here  wo  see  the  Hoveruignti  of  central  Hurope  Itm 
preoccupied  with  saving  the  crown  of  France  and  tha 
Lives  of  the  King  and  Qncon  than  with  nuking  a  »oeoed 
*^  partition  uf  Poland,  for  which  the  embarrassin«it  of 
France  afforded  an  occaHion.  Here  wo  nee  Austria.  <ntb 
uno  oyo  on  Poland  and  the  other  on  the  Low  Countna, 
rejoicing  at  the  weakening  of  the  French  inonardif, 
though  Marie  Antoinette  wati  the  sister  of  the  Emperan 
JoHeph  and  Leopold  and  the  aunt  of  Francis,  who  rac- 
ceeded  the  latter  in  the  midat  of  the  storm  of  the  IVeadt 
llcvolution. 

In  another  matter  Sorol  strikes  n  blow  as  fatal  to  tbe 
tradition  of  the  llevotution  as  any  that  were  dealt  b]r 
Tame,  who,  in  the  lost  volume  <^  hia  oorreepondenot. 
which  has  recently  appeared,  describes  that  traditiin 
Bs  having  been  in  France  a  religion  of  which  he  mt 
regarded  as  the  blasphemer.  He  shows,  by  dociunentaty 
evidence,  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  not  autuated  in  thdr 
cxcosac*  by  new  philosophic  motive*,  but  carrying  oat  lh» 
principles  of  the  ancient  monarchy  in  its  policy  of  lerri- 
^  toriat  aggranditicmcnt.  Inittead  of  inaugurating  a  n«w 
era.  we  see  them  following  the  system  of  Louts  XH'. 
in  his  wars  of  conquest  as  well  as  in  the  proscription  ol 
certain  claiises  of  Frenchmen  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property.  In  the  same  way  we  recognise  the  germ* 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  in  the  acts  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  wliile  Bonaparte  was  aa  yet  oo^  • 
captain  of  artillery. 

In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  would  not  be  po«bla 
to  attempt  either  a  criticism  or  a  bore  aoaljsis  of  thii 
monumental  work,  which  cuntainn  cou-ildembly  mon 
than  four  thousand  pages.     We  propose  to  give  a  nbort 
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Qutlino  of  ito  Milioiit  features,  aud  ia  »o  doin^  wo  ttholl 
at  present  devote  attention  to  tho  earlier  volumeu  uuly. 
The  period  troatixl  in  thnt  part  of  the  work  is  lew*  well- 
known  than  tho  Napoleonic  epoch,  which,  moreover,  we 
hope  to  deal  with  on  a  future  occasion.  Further,  the 
earlier  volmneH  have,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Ponipett*ut 
eritics,  s  greater  historical  aud  documentary  value  than 
tboae  which  came  afterwards. 

The  war  between  Europe  and  the  French  Ilovolutlon 
lasted  twenty-three  yearn.  It  hugan  at  Vahny  in  1792 
and  ended  only  at  Waterloo,  when  the  European  coalition 
finally  overcame  the  armed  foreo  of  France.  Ifc^ini  for 
the  defence  of  the  national  iudepeudencu  and  tu  maiu- 
tain  the  integrity  of  French  territory,  it  soon  bccatnu  a 
war  of  aggrandidoment  and  conquc.it.  When  it  oudod, 
vonquiiihed  FniiiKe  had  to  ^jiva  up  only  the  terntorioii  it 
bad  conquered.  Ita  former  boundaries  and  the  unity  of 
the  nation  rcmainud  intact.  The  result  of  the  struKKle 
woe  that  France,  within  its  frontiers,  retained  the  work 
of  1780  as  consolidated  by  the  hand  of  Bonaparte,  who, 
in  his  career  of  conqueat,  became  tho  instrument  of  tho 
French  Revolution  to  impose  some  of  its  principles  and 
institutione  on  tho  continental  monarchies  of  central  and 
western  Kurupe.  One  other  cousequency  of  tho  Kpv(dii- 
tlo&aty  war  was  that  it  created  a  new  Europe  in  respect 
of  intornatiomil  convontionn  and  obligations.  The  Powers 
which  had  entered  into  combinations  to  combat  Fmncc 
found  therein  a  new  conception  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna  made  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  give  Europe  an  intoruational  organisation. 

In  order  to  display  the  situation  of  the  States  of 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  French  Uovolution,  M.  Sarel 
devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  first  volume  to  a  phjto- 
aophical  sketch  of  their  bii^tory  during  the  x>revious  two 
centuries.  He  shown  how  little  binding  woro  treaties 
in  a  period  of  almost  perpetual  war.  He  describes  tha 
complacent  nttitudcu  of  monarchies  towards  the  internal 
dissensions  of  their  neighbours,  which  they  regarded 
solely  from  the  stiindpoint  of  their  own  interests,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mazarin's  understanding  with  Ci'omwcll  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  1,  who  was  the  uncle  by  mju-riago 
of  hia  young  sovereign  Louis  XIV.    It  often  happened 
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tliat  a  revolution  iu  another  country  was  daiiired  after 
thun     deprecated,    even     thouj^b    directed    a^^iuut  lbs 
ittouarcbical  principle  and  resulting  iu  the  dethrotwwKt  | 
or  the  death  of  a  niouaruh.     It  might  not  only 
the  State  in  which  it  took  pluce.  but   uhio  afford 
uccoeion  of  it-j  dJHni«niborniont,  with  tho  prospect  ol' 
partitioa  of  its  territory  among    other  Powcm. 
prindplea  which  produced  the  Holy  AlHoncti  at  tbei 
of  the  revolutionary  wars  wcn^e  thus  absent  from 
peau  policy  iu  the  pre-rovohitionary  period. 

Before  11S9  tho  symptoms  of  revolution  bad 
'widespread  in  Europe.  Tho  general  cnuBOR  \roro  thm^ 
which  produced  the  French  Ilevolution.  uotabiy  tib0Otv> 
whtihiiing  pressure  of  t^ixiition  upon  tho  people,  a  hatiti 
which  was  mainly  created  by  the  extravasanco  of  warti 
and  tho  cost  of  wan^,  and  was  aggravated  by  the  mo 
tion3  oE  feudalism.  Enjrland  got  over  her  rcvoluttoni 
in  tho  Heventeenth  eenturj';  but  the  political  and  fiseil 
reforms  in  our  country  would  have  been  slow  to  penueifir 
Europe  had  not  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  who  sta&d 
them  on  the  tiput,  become  tli^ir  propagandists.  Heott 
arose  the  alliance  between  princes  mid  philoeoplMB 
Voltaire  and  the  encyclopoedists  at  the  court  of  Firom 
prepared  the  way  for  tho  influence  in  Oerzaaay  "i 
Itouseeau,  whose  ideas  liUcwtfie  pcnetratcMl  Italy.  T^: 
tho  progrcii»  of  tolerance  and  of  ciWl  liberty  tradoi 
i-ather  to  fortify  tlie  power  of  the  State  tban  to  «nft«» 
chise  the  peoples.  The  chief  centre  of  resistance  tti  0« 
liberalising  movumunt  was  tlie  Kuioan  Church.  wludL^ 
before  its  oppreesiou  by  the  French  lievolution.  had 
face  tho  opposition  of  monarchies  whorovor  it  was 
Utthed  in  Europe. 

At  the  time  wliea  the  Fi-euch  Revolution  broke  out 
tlio  foreign  policy  of  France  had  undergone  a  gnat 
change  since  the  rvign  of  LouiH  XIV.  His  wan  uf 
conquest  and  his  desire  to  be  master  of  Kurope  had  ban 
succeeded  by  a  iiui-iod  of  reaction  in  the  long  reign  of 
Louifl  XV.  during  which  France  had  lost  ita  chonee  of 
becoming  a  colonial  Power.  After  our  Fucoewes  in 
Canada  and  in  India,  Freuclimen  regarded  England  i^ 
the  hereditary  enemy  and  the  implacable  rivah 
Austrian  war  of  succession  turned  some  of  the 
of  France  iu  auolhcr  direction  j  and  Foutenoy  was 
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Napoleon  to  hava  givon  forty  years*  respite  to  tUe 

;nch   monarchy.     The  unpopularity  of  Austria  cou- 

kucd  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  and  was  such   that 

rie    Antoinette  was   condemned  in  advance  by  the 

mch   nation  before    the    beginnings  of  the  Revolu- 

Ix>uis  XVI,  who  knew  foreign  affaira  hotttir  than 

>moetic,  wished  to  play  the  part  of  the  peacemaker 

Europe,  thus  reversing  the  opposed  policies  of  the 

ro  preceding  reigns.    But,  while  dreaming  of  external 

jlonincy,  he  was   overwhelmed    by  the   storm   which, 

iperceived  by  him,  was  gathcrinjj  withiu  his  frontiers. 

The  rivalry  between  France  and  England  was  mainly 
l«ed  on  comniercia]  considerations.  Napoleon  was  not 
the  inveutor  of  the  opinion  that  the  Eugli»h  wore  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  A  century  before  it  was  oacribod 
to  him,  tlte  French  considered  that  the  mercantile  intereata 
in  Kngland  corresponded  with  the  dynastic  interests 
of  Louis  XIV  in  France,  and  that  political  economy  was 
the  basis  of  Knglish  policy.  Nevertheless,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  the  belief  was  widespread  in  Franco 
that  England  was  in  the  butt  Htagu  of  decadence;  and, 
though  Mirabcau  rose  superior  to  natiomil  prejudice  ia 
ftivouring  an  English  alliance,  the  general  feeling:  was 
that  onr  friendship  was  not  worth  courting,  that  our 
power  was  artificial,  and  that  we  wore  on  the  brink  of 
disintegration.  The  good  fortune  of  Kngland  in  the  Seven 
Ye.irB'  War  waa  attributed  entirely  to  the  inoapacity  of 
the  Government  of  Lonis  XV.  The  loss  of  the  American 
GolonicM  was  a  sure  sign  of  our  decay.  Discontent  in 
Ireland  was  regarded  as  likely  to  produce  a  further  losa 
of  British  dominion,  while  the  royal  apjuinage  of  Hanover 
might  afford  an  oecasion  of  invol'ving  Kngland  in  diffl> 
culty  on  the  Continent.  Thun  the  idea  of  doi^troying 
England  as  a  great  Power  was  rife  in  France  during  the 
last  years  of  the  ancient  monarchy  ;  and  the  archives  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  ai^e  full  of  projecW  for  the 
invasion  of  our  island.  The  men  of  the  lievolution,  who 
were  the  sons  of  tlie  old  r^ime,  were  inspired  with 
these  sentiments ;  and  Xapt>leon'H  plans  of  invasion,  as 
well  as  the  Continental  Blockade,  were  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  external  policy  of  the  French  monarchy.  M. 
Sorol  points  out  that  the  leaders  of  tiie  Kevolution  would 
have  done  well  to  ponder  the  admonitioa  of  Montesquieu 
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to  his  countrymen  to  seok  for  thn  frienilahip  of  Bn^bnd' 
and  shun  its  hostility.  Thu  Kuvolutiuuary  amilet< 
huld  in  chock  the  Continental  monarchies,  and.  ' 
or^anieed  uuder  tho  genius  of  Napoleon,  could  subji^ilt' 
them.  But  the  courte  of  Vienna,  of  St  Petersfaorg,  ul 
of  Berlin,  in  coalition,  were  not  capable  of  conttitatbi 
an  executive  power  comparable  in  euorpry,  in  tutidltgeiwc 
and  in  tenacity  with  tho  Govemmont  of  England  tnckr 
William  Pitt,  which  alone  resistwl  tho  French  RerolatiaB 
in  all  it«  phases,  and  came  to  tho  aid  of  tho  other  Puvm 
when  it  would  have  ovem-hclmod  them. 

Wo  will  glance  more  briefly  at  tho  position  of  tho 
other  States  of  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  K«voluti"n- 
The  tradition  of  the  Butch  Republic  was  that  of  faoHllli'> 
to  France,  which  dated  from  tho  invasion  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  association  with  En^jland,  which  dated  from  the 
reign  of  William  III.  It  had  become  an  entirely  oo«i- 
mercial  community,  {governed  by  an  olignrchy  which  hbd 
lived  on  good  terms  with  the  French  monarchy.  Tbe 
Revolution  found  in  Holland  a  hostile  govemmoat  Uii 
a  nation  which  ttympathu^ed  with  the  new  ideas,  unamn 
that  it  would  be  tho  means  of  its  dismemberment  and  of 
the  final  destruction  of  the  Republic.  Spain,  at  thc^n^ 
of  the  old  r«girae,  seemed  indii*aulubly  attached  Co  Frauw 
by  the  family  pact  of  the  two  Bourbon  dynfUtties.  Bat 
the  land  woa  already  in  the  lethargy  of  decadence  ;  ith*J 
no  exports,  and  its  interior  commerce  woa  in  decay.  It 
lived  on  its  colonies,  of  which  tho  principal  tin  with  the 
inother>counti-y  wan  the  domination  of  the  Jesuitic,  so  XhaX 
the  suppression  of  that  order  was  the  first  step  towanli 
the  independence  of  tho  American  colonies.  At  bont 
the  Spanish  people  were  indifferent  to  the  progrem  of 
civilisation  and  submissive  to  the  clergy,  wbo  eUewber* 
in  Catholic  Europe  were  lotting  their  influence  Charles  111. 
one  of  the  best  kings  of  Spain,  died  the  year  before  th< 
French  Revolution  began.  The  weiiknessof  his  suoeeaior, 
Charles  IV,  and  the  vices  of  his  consort,  who  oMioeUtsd 
Godoy  not  only  with  her  domestic  life  but  in  tbe  gorern- 
mont  of  tho  kingdom,  led  the  way  to  tho  cataAtropfav 
of  Bayonne  and  the  French  invasion  of  Spain,  when, 
beneath  tbe  oppression  of  foreign  conquest^  tbe  Spcuiiardi 
for  the  last  time  in  their  history  displayed  qualitios  of 
energy  and  patriotism,  which  were  quickened  bj 
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U^ouH  funaticisiu  and  hatred  of  tho  principles  of  the 
mch  Kovolution. 

Unlike  tho  Spaniards,  the  Italians  hailed  the  Revola- 
1,  which  called  foi-th  drouniH  o£  u  united  Italy.  Every- 
lere,  except  m  the  kin^oiu  of  Sardinia,  the  Italians 
ire  indifferent  or  hostile  to  their  governments,  which 
iderod  the  realisation  of  that  national  life  that  tlieir 
ity  of  language  at  onco  syniboliMed  and  d«mjin<led.  At 
iploH  tht!  reigning  Siwinish  IJourbonn  had  leas  influcnoo 
tlian  the  Enjflish  in  those  dajrg  of  tho  curioua  friendship 
of  Queen  Maria-Carolina,  of  Acton,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
At  Rome  Pius  VI  was  on  bad  terms  ■with  every  Roman 
Catholic  Power  in  Europe,  while  the  Papal  States  wore  in 
admiDistratire  disorder.  Tuscany,  on  the  contrary,  woa 
well  governed  by  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  had  been 
there  for  fifty  yeai-s;  but  the  population  had  no  enthu- 
aittsm  for  it.  Tho  chief  external  feature  of  the  Kepublica 
of  Genoa  and  Teotoo  was  their  fear  of  Austria.  Tho 
King  of  Sardinia.  Victor  Amadeus,  had  projects  of  an 
Italian  confudf  ration,  in  anticipation  of  tho  unity  realised 
under  hia  succesgors.  In  northern  and  central  Italy 
tho  hatred  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  tho  clergy  was  as 
pronounced  aH  in  France,  while  the  educated  claNeses  wore 
imbued  with  French  philosophy.  So,  though  the  Italiana 
were  not  prepared  to  take  violent  steps  to  fulfil  theii' 
aspirations,  rather  hoping  for  modifications  to  be  pro- 
duced  by  the  wisdom  of  princcw,  they  welcomed  the 
Itevolution  when  France  bix>ught  it  to  them  rt-july  made, 
not  dreaming  that  by  it  they  would  only  change  one 
servitude  for  another. 

Germany  woh  an  empire  without  subjeotti,  without  in- 
atitutions,  and  without  a  sovereign.  Itcontained  no  fewer 
than  350  atatos,  but  six  or  eight  of  tho  larger  occupied 
five-.ieveuth8  of  the  Empire.  AuHtriu  cauie  flrst  with 
over  ten  million  inhabitants,  that  is  to  »ay,  a  population 
greater  than  tho  total  of  those  of  PruBsia.  the  Palatinate, 
Saxony,  Brunan'ick.Wiirttemberg.Uesse-Cassel.and  HcHSCH 
Darmstadt,  which  canio  next  in  order.  Both  Austria  and 
Prussia  hud.  moreover,  territorief*  outside  th«  Empire. 
Among  the  manycontraata  between  Francoand  Germany 
was  that  in  Franco  the  monarchy  hud  absorbed  the  feudal 
Hystom,  while  in  Germany  tho  tendency  of  tho  fcudHtory 
prineee  wa^t  lo  emancipate  theniKelves  from  the  Empire. 
Vol.  207.— A"o. -f/a.  2  s 
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Cotuequently  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy  vm 
welcomed  by  tho  foiulatory  priacca  of  tho  Khcnish  pro- 
vinces  of  France,  who  aaw  in  it  an  occanion  for  reming 
their  powers.  The  antonomous  selfishness  of  the  Gennui 
princcH  had  Jitdod  the  Froiiehmomtrchy  in  itH  n^greestonv 
in  an  F^mpirca  where  the  States  were  everytliin^  and 
nation  nothing,  and  where  dynastic  rivalry  took 
plare  of  party.  But  the  idea  of  '  fatherhind  '  was  growic; 
in  the  eii^htecnth  century.  The  chief  iustrumuot  ol  iu 
growth  was  the  ruler  of  the  least  Gorman  State  in  Ibo 
Empire,  and  tho  Gonnan  monarch  the  most  foreign  in 
his  gympathies — Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia — whose 
anooorngoment  of  tho  propagation  of  French  idou  in 
Germany  was  one  of  the  iHirlicat  forces  to  doTelo|v 
indirectly  the  national  spirit  in  the  land  and  to  lend  in 
time  towards  Gorman  uuificntion.  Whilo  France  wm 
HometiiaoH  coupled  with  the  Grund  Turk  iw  an  hcreditsi? 
enemy  of  the  Empire,  the  German  princes  were  aa  good 
UinnM  with  Franco  in  1789,  with  rare  oxcoplions,  5nA 
as  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  was  brother  of  Mari^ 
Antoinette.  This  attitude  of  tho  Queen's  relatives  towanli 
tho  French  monarchy  was  an  important  fjuior  in  tlu) 
disaaters  which  were  impending. 

No  position  was  more  anomalous  than  that  of  tbo 
last  Emperors  of  Germany.  The  house  of  Austria  mn 
invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity;  but  that  was  not 
inherent  in  its  territorial  domination.  The  head  of  Cb« 
family,  on  the  death  of  hia  prodeceaKor,  bcenme  Kii 
of  llohemia  and  of  Hungary,  hut  Emperor  only  if 
electoral  college  chose  him.  The  Imperial  title  died 
Uim,  and  a  new  election  was  necessary  before  his 
ceHtior  bore  it.  Thus  the  Hovereign  of  the  hereditai; 
States  of  tho  house  of  Austria,  of  which  only  a  trifliDg 
portion  was  Gorman  by  race  or  langnage,  wai*  not  the 
chief  of  a  oatiou.  The  ambitions  of  the  houiie  vera 
consequently  purely  dynastic  and  diplomatic,  nnlUce 
those  of  the  Brandeubm^rs,  who,  in  creating  tho  ktagdom 
of  Prussia,  constituted  a  comparatively  homogtta«oa> 
State,  and  already  aimed  at  the  hegemony  of  a  united 
Germany.  France,  in  spite  of  tho  alliance  during  tbi 
Seven  Years'  War,  had  not-,  in  the  opinion  of  tbff 
dynasty,  effectively  aided  Aastria  in  checking  th^  dcmgat 
of  Prussia.     Moreover.  Austria  coveted  Alsace  and  Lor- 
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line,  considering  them  as  part  of  tho  patrimony  of  it« 

lyniisty.     So,  when  tho  Kovolution  paralysecl  tho  French 

lonarchy,  Austria  looked  on  almost  complacently,  until 

le  invasion  by  tho  rovohitionary  armies  of  neigh boiirin}; 

itea  scorned  t«  be  n  danger  to  Europe.      Ev<m    thrri, 

Itbough  the  Queen   of  France  was  a  daughter  of  the 

iouRo  of  Hapsburg-Lorrainc,  Austria  had  no  wish  to  ro- 

establiith  in  France  a  strong  monan-liy ;  and,  if  it  had 

Bucccedeii  in  setting  up  the  throne  again  it  would  have 

■wished  to  dismenibor  the  kingdom.     Tho  dynnattc  9^- 

fiehness  of    Austria   wad  consistent    to  the  end,   when 

the    nephew  of   Marie  Antoinette  gave  liitt  daughter  in 

marriage  to  tho  self-crownod  chief  of  the  Revolntton ; 

aud  again  when,  after  aiding  in  hiH  downfall,  that  Kmpiro 

came  forth  from  the  greatest  conflict  of  modem  Kurope 

lore  powerful  than  it  had  ever  been. 

In  Russia  Catherine  II  had  still  seven  years  fco  live 
rheu  the  French  Revolution  began.    The  Kevolutionary 
pagnnda  eonld  not  affect  her  domains,  which  were  too 
mt  f!t)m  Francre,  and  inaceessible  ttJ  the  new  ideiui 
from  the  character  of  the  population  and  tho  low  degree 
of  civilifwition  to  which  it  had  attained,    Catherine  re- 
garded tho  Bevolution  solely  from  the  detached  stand- 
point of  her  own  interests.    A  Qerraau,  like  Frederick  the 
Groat,  she  had,  like  him,  patronised  the  French  philo- 
sophers.  But,  when  the  storm  burat,  she  inveighed  ngninfit 
^■bhe   Kevolutiou   with   tho  same  vohomonco  with  which 
^Hihe  took  painit  to  encourage  anarchy  in  Polaud,  simply 
^Because  the  Prenoh    Revolution   upset   her  plans  with 
regard  to  Sweden  and  to  Turkey,  while  tiio  nnarehy  at 
WarKa\v  wa«  favourable  to  her  designs  regarding  a  now 
partition  of  Poland. 

The  Revolution  came.  Its  immediate  cause  Wiia  the 
disorganisation  of  the  State.  It  was  not  tlie  Revolntion 
which  destroyed  the  Government,  but  it  was  because 
the  Government  was  in  disarray  that  the  Revolution 
triumphed.  At  first  it  was  greeted  with  approval 
throughout  Europe.  The  philosophers  and  tho  liter- 
ary public,  especially  in  Germany,  were  enthusiastic  at 
the  realisation  of  an  abstract  ideal.  The  middle  classes, 
in  lands  still  dominated  by  feudalism,  envied  the  triumph 
of  the  Third  Eetafe.  Moderates,  who  admire<l  the  English 
constitution,  shared  the  joy  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
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Paris,  tho  Duko  of  Dorset,  who  hailod  in  it  the  founduka 
of  a  limited  inouarcby  in  France  and  Lhu  ubolitiouofa 
privileged  nobility.  Uurkc,  almost  alone  in  Englandiwu 
hostile ;  Fox  and  Sheridan  Haw  a  cominj;  em  of  penMfgl 
aUiau<!e  betweou  free  countries ;  but  Pitt  romained  neatnL 
Bud  watched.  The  CHjntinontid  Courta  at  firnl  wereinfi* 
ferent  to  the  movement  as  a  domestic  struKglc  whicb  iSd 
not  concern  them,  though  glad  of  it  becauii«  it  wanU 
enfeeble  the  French  monai'chy  and  give  them  opportanitiM 
Cor  their  oivn  aggressive  purposes. 

This  attitude  soon  changed  when  insurrections 
out  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  gravest  of 
was  the  Belgian  revolution  ngainst  Austrian  rulo,  wlilck' 
dovelopod  simultaneously  with  the  French,  though  it  wis 
of  different  origin.  Here  the  sovereign  was  revolutiooaiv 
the  people  were  tho  defenders  of  the  old  order  of 
Joseph  n  had  made  Belgium  the  object  of  libo 
axpenmente ;  but  his  reforms  in  Church  and  adminis- 
tration, which  ho  tried  to  impose  by  armed  forve,  had 
exasperated  and  united  the  clergy  and  j>eoplo.  Out  of 
this  movement  arose  aootber,  led  by  a  minority  imbned 
with  the  ideas  of  the  French  revolutionaries.  BoUi 
parties  were  animated  by  the  same  desire  of  natMntl 
indepc3ndence,  »nd,  despite  mutual  antagonisma,  warn  st 
one  against  Austria  just  wheu  the  French  RavolatiaD 
invited  all  nations  to  rally  against  their  oppreasors. 

The  French  Revolution  now  began  to  have 
direct  results  in  Europe.  Tho  princes  of  Alsace  mmarttd 
their  feudal  pretensions  against  the  righta  of  Freodb 
sovereignty.  An  a^tation  arose  ia  the  |>apal  fief  of 
Avignon  in  favour  of  tmion  with  ItYance,  complicated  bj 
the  diMCord  between  Avignon,  which  was  in  sentimeat 
French  and  revolutionary,  and  the  adjoining  Comtst 
Tenoiseitt,  of  which  Carpentros  was  the  capital,  whidi 
romainod  pontifical  and  aristocratic.  This  l<^gitimaU 
desire  of  a  French  population  within  French  torrilory  to 
unite  itself  to  France  came  inopportunely  when  tho 
orators  of  tho  National  Assembly  were  declaring  that 
France  renounced  for  ever  all  idea  of  conqnest  tad 
territorial  aggrandisement. 

'  La   proixwitlon  est  sugg^rto   par  Robesptofre ;   Fiti 

I'appuie:  "  II  faut  d^larer  que  la  France renonee  fc  tous 
ambitjeux,  k  totites  conqu^tee,  qu'elle  regarde  ses  limites 
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poa^-es  parlesdestin^ws^temelles."  . . .  Lfwpolitiquoieblesinili* 

s'efforcent  vainemont  do  rappclcr  A  ces  idtolistos  oxftlt*^ 

t*  France  n'ost  poinc  iin  Stra  de  mison.  que  I'Enroiw  n'esc 

,t  use  abstraction  K^grapLiqae,  .  .  .  Lofl  utopuUwrdpon- 

ut  que  la  nation  ne  vondra  que  des  guerres  natioDales, 

qu'ellcM  suront  ncc-c-ssiuremunb  dtiffiwivea  eb  pur  !<uit4j  toujour^ 

ju^tes,  .  .  ,  Tel  est  remportement  des  illutrions :  lea  mfimes 

hummus  qui,  trout  anB  plu;^  tard,  dovaiont  ao  r6olumtirt  dans  In 

ConTentiou,  du  patriotbmo  lo  plus  exduslf  et  le  plus  fauatique, 

pour  ImpoMer  ik.  la  France  aruiM  leur  rSpubllque  &  la  romaice, 

uo  soufTi-ent  piLa  nJora  qu'un  leur  rapiielle  qu'Us  soot  Francis, 

quo  la  Franco  a  dea  frontidi-es  et  que  oes  frontldres  aont 

bord^ea  de  riraux  et  d'ennemis.  .  .  .  L'ABsemblee  repousae  le 

prindpe  de  la  conqudte  eb  en  rdpndie  h  tout  Jamais  la  pon»k>.' 

It  was  tho  conflict  with  tiie  foudatorioH  of  Alaaco  and 
the  internecine  struggle  between  Avif<nou  aud  Carpentrns 
(foincidont  with  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy)  which, 
by  causing  difficulties  with  tJio  Empire  and  rupture  with 

Rme,  brought  to  a  t«rni  the   peaceful   period  of  tho 
eneh  Revolution. 
The   Belgian  revolution — in  which,  it  may  be  noted, 
)  clerical  party  waji  republican — failed ;  and  Leopold  II, 
who  Huccooded  hici  brother  Joseph  in  17tK),  in  Hubduing  it 
denied  that  the  cause  of  Louis  XVI  waa  the  cause  of  all 
monarchit,  his  opinion  being  that  the  Government  of  his 
brother>in-law  had  set  a  deplorable  example.     Prusaia 
outcred  into  ulliiiueo  with  Austria  ;  buti  whilu  iU>  agents  in 
franco  stirred  up  animosity  against  Austria,  at  Vienna, 
-with  tho  fud  of  the  French  princes  who  had  emigrated, 
it  incited  Austrian  hostility  against  the  Revolution.    Tho 
first  omigrntion  w^is  the  mo»t  fniiU    blow  dealt  at  the 
French  monarchy.     Unlike  tho  pro3cript«  of  the  second, 
who  fled  for  their  lives,  tho  nobloH  who  flr»t  departed 
(or  tho  Rhenish  province>s  went  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  rousing   hostility  to  Franco  and  of  forcing  tho  | 
King  into  civil  wnr.     They  treated  their  voluntary  oxiIh  i 
as  a  party  of  pleasure ;  and  the  bod  impression  they  madeyl 
on  thoir  hosttt  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Europe  leaving' 
tho  I^Vench  sovereigns  to  their  fate.    It  was  they  who 
created  tho  patriotic  phase  of  tho  Revolution,  and  in  to ' 
doing  ruined  the  monarchy. 

It  was  under  their  advice  that  the  ill-fated  flight  to 
.Tarennos  was  undertaken.    But  in  1791  there  waa  no 
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itliou((ht  of  formally  establishing  a  republic ;   and  Um  i 
Kuig't4  flight  was  arrested  in  onler  to  save  Fmnoe  fnaa' 
anarchy.    BHt-niLvo,  ono  uf  those  who  brought  back  tbr 
Kiof*  and  Queen  from  Vuronnes,   porsonified,  »acj%  M. 
Sorol,  this  B«cond  period  of  the  Ravolation  (aa  Hirabau 
hftd  pemiiuincd  the  ftrat).  when  the  moderates  Triml*d  » 
nionar^h   who  wouM  rci^  feoblv,  and   in   whose  WW 
they  could  povcrn.     Btit  thi'so  (■onalitutJouals  worebfiM 
Tho  King  and  Quoon  were  now  hostagos,  nnd  France  «i» 
iilnjndy  n  republic  de/arto.    T)»o  unhappy  QueenV  hostilitt 
to  the  thniffj-^8  and  to '  Monsieur,*  afterwards  l^uis  XTni,j 
who -wished  to  bo  propUimed  Re^'entof  France 
but,  decoirod  her  would-be  partisans  anioug  the  rvfc 
Tho  ho[H;li»>»  plan  Hbo  doviucd  vrtut  an  invottion  of  f^aiMi] 
nnd  the  country  saved  from  the  invader  by  her  binbaaAj 
hiterventiou.    Austria   rcfu»^od  to   int4?r\'<)iio,  hoping 
see  its  former  rival  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  wb>i 
ordinate  ally ;  and  Leopold  recognised   the  now 
tution,  while  Prussia  took  in  good  part  ite   netghbgBi'*f 
Lprudcnt  policy.     Louis  XVI  was   thus   deserted  by  all] 
^       I  Kuropo,   i-xrepting  Sweden,   which   wan    impotent* 
H       fltuaeia,  whose  policy  was  to  let  the  other  Powers  act 
H  Tho  Constituent  Assembly  was  aueceedod,  on  October 

^^^^  1,  1791,  by  the  Legislative,  composed  entirely  of  tuam 
^^H  •members,  for  the  moat  part  of  mediocre  talout  and  wiUi- 
^^^^4>ut  expericnire.  It  passed  prescriptive  Jawv  Mgainsl  tl« 
^^H  xofractoi'}'  c-lergy  and  the  ^miffrin,  thtn  ideati^yiiiff  ^ 
^^^B  ,cauHB  of  the  Church  and  of  the  anti^rerolutionaxy  nobility. 
^^^^  X<ouis  XVI  ref uslhI  to  tako  action  o^^aiust  tho  priest^t  ImL 
^^^^  adopted  with  some  show  of  enerKy  the  decreea  ng«i fi^ 
^^H  thu  ^miffnis,  wlio  wore  exp<^Ucd  from  Trior.  Haiai. 
^^^^jind  CoblonK,  and  refused  lulraitlauce  to  PruKsio  ami 
^^H'Wurttemborg.  The  Emperor  proraieed  to  aitl  the  Eleotor 
^^Bof  Trier,  with  whom  tho  two  brothers  of  Louis  XVI 
^^^Vromained,  if  ho  wore  attacked  by  Franco.  But  bo 
V  ducHned  to  tako  such  titeps  as  would  restore  ilie  abatrfule 
H  monarchy,  wmtinuing  to  fear  tho  revival  of  its  amneal 
I  _  power.  Evonts  were  precipitated  by  the  menacias 
resolutions  passed  by  tho  Assembly,  in  which  the  tnoM 
violent  piirfcy  was  supported  from  outside  by  RoboHpiprrv 
and  tho  Jacobins.  The  result  was  tho  Treaty  of  Berliii 
of  February  7. 1792,  which  establiahed  a  deEeusiTa  allksce 
between    Austria   and    Prussia.     The   Emperor  wn*   !»• 
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rilling  to  go  to  war  with  Franco ;  but  ho  dioU  and  vma 
leceeded  by  his  son  Fi-uncis  II,  who  thu»  becamo  tho 
It   Emperor   of   Germany   and   was   eubsoquently   the 
ler-in-law  of  Xapoleou.    In  thu  following  month  war 
""Was  declared  on  Austria  by  Loui»  XVI. 

At  this  periutl  TiiilHjTund  iniuJo  his  d^but  in  diplomaoy. 
His  missions  to  London  in  1792  were  not  a  suooess.  This 
'illuhtre  drx-lass^  an  milieu  de  grands  parTennft.*  us  M. 
Sorel  happily  styles  htm.  had  a  culd  rccoptiuu  lu  EuKlaud, 
■whora  he  failed  to  see  Gooi^o  III,  who  only  consented  to 
receive  from  Chauvelin,  another  member  of  the  miwnon, 
A  letter  siffued  by  Louis  XVX,  which,  however,  had  been 
pabluhcd  in  Paris  before  it  was  delivered  in  England. 

•Kn  1792.  TalleyramI  n'avnit  pas  oneoro  Vexpt'Tifinne  de  la 
can-iire  qu'il  abordait;  il  allatt  pr^in^ment  en  coiumonc«r 
rapprentisange  ft  Londnw  ....  II  ovitait  do  rcncontrer  Lord 
Gower.  cabnlait  centre  Pitt,  donnait  a  entendre  qu'il  »eralt 
en  mesure  de  le  renvorwr,  et  st>  flattait  d'uclieter,  d^  qu'il 
aerait  a  Loii<lre«,  Ich  f^ens  dont  il  aurait  besoin  ....  II 
n'^tait  que  trop  aisi  do  pniveuir  in  roi  CuorgeiD  contre  lo 
nouvel  eiivoy<:>.  Les  emigres  et  les  af;ents  de  la  Heine  a'y 
euiploy^reut  ^  Tcuvi.  le  moutruut  sou:t  les  traita  lea  plus 
r^puf^nants  an  monnrque  auglais:  uu  grand  seiRiieur  con- 
spiraat  cuutJ^  sou  Hoi.  uu  pr^lat  utalaut  sou  aix)6ta8le. 
Quand  il  an-iva  h  Loudi'ee  il  ^tait  d(!!»avou6  d'avaace  par  la 
cour  ot  d<:'ori^dit^  par  tous  ciiux  du  sa  caste  qui  Joulssaieiit  eu 
Anglcterrc  do  quelqiie  cr^Ill." 

Another  former  servant  of  tho  ancient  monarchy,  who 
was  loss  successful  in  his  relations  with  the  Revolution, 
also  became  conspicuous — Dumourioz,  appuinled  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Girondin  Ministry  on  March 
15,  1792,  at  tho  ago  of  lifty-tbree.  Neither  of  these 
met),  who  esHayetl  to  work  together  for  a  brief  Bcason, 
had  an  abundant  esteem  Cor  the  other,  though  thoir 
principles  -wcni  similar.  Their  careers,  however,  wore 
onttrely  disHimilar.  Dumourioz  was  approaching  a  brief 
triumph  —  tho  prelude  of  perpetual  disgrace.  Talley- 
rand, after  a  nhort  disiippeHriince  in  tho  Now  World,  was 
to  return  to  France  to  enjoy  the  longest  and  most  suc- 
cessful career  of  all  tho  eons  of  the  Kevolution. 

Dumouriez  proiiosed  war  on  the  house  of  Austria; 
but  the  utterances  in  the  Assembly,  when  the  Ku%-oIulion 
'was  votod,  showed  that  the  Revolution  was  declaring  war 
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on  Europe.    Dumouriez  had  planned  u.  politictd  ware! 
the  old  monarchical  stylo,  and  he  found  himself  ftt  tli* 
bead  of  a  revolutionary  crusade.     At  the  end  of  April  tbt  i 
EVonch  army  entered  BvlKiuni;  tmd,  while  Austria  naii 
Prussia  wore  ordering  their  troops  to  march  upon  Fnw*) 
Catherine  of  Bussia  was  ordering  hora  to  enter  Folavl. 
which  thuE  became  the  6nit  victim  of  the  revoltiuouar^ 
wan    Pnijisia  at-  once  saw  In  the  war   with  France  en 
occasion  for  a  new  partition   of  Poland.     Aastri*  WW 
more  dohborate.      But    it  whh    clear    to    the    unliapf^ 
BorereigHH  of  France  that  the  nionarcliies  of  the  CoBtt 

fnent  hailed  their  trouble!*  as  an  opportunity  to  extoid 

/their  own  territories.  The  Brat  movetnontd  of  ihf 
Revolutionary  army  were  unsuccessful.  Tho  '  Pairip 
was  proclaimed  in  danger ;  and  ihe  Aasembty  voted  Um 
formation  of  au  armed  camp  at  the  gates  of  Paris  and 
the  deportation  of  tho  rofmctory  prieete.  The  latler 
measure  the  Kia^i  refused  to  sanction.  On  June3>tb« 
mob  invaded  the  Assembly  and  the  Tuileriett,  wbore  thny 
forced  the  King  to  assume  the  red  Phrygian  cap,  thoagk 

ibe  still  refused  to  eign   the  decree.      Then    camo  tli« 
manifesto  of  the  Duko   of   Brunswick,  general  of  tlM 

|Pruaeian  army,  announcing  that  he  was  inarchintr  is 
the  name  uf  tho  Kings  to  restore  Louis  XVI  to  liberty. 

<  The  reply  of  Paris  was  the  siege  of  tho  Tuilerif* 
and  the  impnsonmont  of  tho  King  and  Queen  in  tli« 
Temple. 

The  towns  of  Longwy  and  Verdun  were   taken  br 

tho  Prussians  ;  and  this  provoked  the  dpRnnre  of  Ofuiloti 

and  the  massacres  of  September,  followed  swiftly  by  thr 

f.  victory  of  Dumouriez  and  Kellermann  over  the  Pruaaoui 

!  and  Imperial  forces  at  Valmy,  which,  in  point  of  blood- 

»h*.Hl  a  mere  skirmish,  wa^  in  its  consequences  n  migbtr 

huftorioal  event.    The  same  day  the  Couveutiou  took  tin? 

place  of  the  feeble  Iiegialative  Assembly ;  and  the  oeit 

di^t  September  21,  UifZ,  the  abolition  of  the  znonareby 

me  decreed.    From  that  date  commenced  the  republieui 

m.     Volmy  was  thus  regarded  as  the  inauguratic 

le  RepubUc,  though  tiiat  had  occurred  before  news ' 

Inftcbvd  Paris.     It  was  more  important  as  innugui 

I  the  era  of  revolutionary  conquest.     IlencBforth  uo 
V    vtiu  hoard  of  the  pacific  aims  of  the  Kovolution.    Tba 
Bo%'oluUoaar7  army,  under   a  commander  of   the 
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ime,  from  thin  date  muintuincd  the  principles  of 
iquest  of  the  ancient  monarchy,  and  thus  prepared  the 
vy  for  and  mndo  incTitnblo  a  military  dictatorship. 
Valmy  wsm  :i  diHttlusion  to  the  Allies.  The  ^migr^Jt 
deceived  them  into  believing  that  thpy  would  bo 
Blcomed  by  the  population  of  France,  and  instead  they 
id  an  organised  army  to  oppose  them.  Prussia  wan 
klous  of  Austria,  both  having  their  eyes  fix«d  on  Poland ; 
Dumouriez.  traiuod  amid  the  diplomatic  iiitrigue:^  of 
monarchy,  hoped  to  detach  the  Pruf^siaus  from  their 
ies,  utiing  the  ai^jument  that  the  Bupcessorof  Frederick 
Great  waa  the  natural  ally  of  France.  The  Prussians, 
deceiving  tho  French  genoraIn,  wore  allowed  to  retreat 
,'ond  the  frontier  when  they  might  have  been  crushod. 
le  French  demanded  that  Prussia  should  recognine  the 
Bpublic,  and  meanwhile  wwre  busy  on  the  loft  bank  of 
tile  Rhino  in  propagating  revolutionary  doctrines  in  aid 
of  the  project  of  giving  a  natural  frontier  to  France. 
Tho  war.  commence*!  to  free  the  soil  fi-om  the  invader, 
■was  rapidly  becoming  one  of  expansion,  ou  its  way  to 
dovelopiug  into  a  war  of  conquest. 

The  now  Republic  put  forth  pretensions  to  supremacy 
over  all  peopleit  seeking  liberty.  Savoy  desired  to  become 
French.  But  tho  doHigns  of  the  French  on  Nin*,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland  were  received  with  less  enthueiaam, 
especially  in  tho  case  of  republican  governments,  for 
■which  the  Fn-nch  Kepublic  had  as  little  rcsp(;ct  as  for 
monarchietf.  Kurope  began  to  fear  the  Hepublie ;  the 
Powers  gave  \\p  tho  idea  of  a  restoration  in  France,  at 
the  same  time  expelling  the  ^miffris  from  their  territory. 
Tho  Knglish  partisans  of  the  Kevolution  were  chilled  by 
the  maaeacres  of  Septcuibcr,  but  they  admired  Valmy. 
Ktt  reraainod  calm.  Ue  had  recalled  our  ambassador, 
Lord  Gowur,  afterwards  fintt  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
laid  down  that  the  w^fety  of  the  King  was  the  condition 
of  the  recognition  of  tho  Republic.  Two  other  points 
wore  demanded  by  tho  continental  Powers — tho  cessation 
of  tho  revolutionary  propagatiila  and  of  the  war  of 
conquest.  Dumouriez  was  intriguing.  With  perspicacity 
he  foresaw  that  tho  forco  of  circumstances  would  inevit- 
ably deliver  the  Republic  to  a  general  of  the  army.  But 
he  waa  too  old  and  too  deeply  involved  in  the  traditions 
of  the  monarchy  to  do  what  was  roservcd  for  Bonaparte 
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iplUh ;  and  bis  victory  over   the   Au8trUa<  -v 
ippes  waH  only  a  stop  towards  hu  ruiu. 
The  CoQvontiou  lost  all  senno  o£  tho  liberalisii^htM 
of  tbeBevolutioD,Hiid9onKht  iu  prccedpnts  in  thvattHW 
ai  moimrchiee,  finding    thuiu    for    the    pinscriplloi)  W 
I  tojralbtB  in  the  measures  token  by  Lonis  XIV  ft^Ht 
di0   ProtestJuiUi,  wLilu   tbo  Moutafiruards    jiutifioj  tfc* 
jnxxiag  to  deatb  of   Louis  XVI   wilh   tbu  urgumcDU  4 
Hiafaetb  for  tho  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU.  Tb* 
imraeaan  oE  Bul^iura.  wbicb  wished  to  be  free  in  iUi  un 
waft  was  the  step    to  make  war    inevitable   bolwMi 
and  France;   so,  with  Austria    working  tat  i 
in  coalitiou,    the    majority    of    the    Codvooim 
faUomd  Donton   in  defying  thu  Courta   of   Kaivpe 
Iteovingat  them  tbo  bead  of  a  king.    After  the  l{«-vr'  ~ 
tta  dadared    that   the    French,  in    pnipogatio^c 
fgiociplgM  beyond    their    fi*ontiers,  had   rendered  ' 
IhTiihitiini    incompatible    with    tbo    peace    of    K 
Mwinriir.Tlii  triumph  of  France  in  the  Ix>w  Couutii 
aSMSding  the  French  coast^lino,  was  a  meuace  to  Kl  ,  i: 
oonaiexceL     The  trar  thutt  bociimu  popular  in  Eoglikui. 
mml  booceforth  it  was  no  longer  merely  tho  armi«  d 
taatimtSkUd  despotism  which  opposed  the  KepubUc    l! 
Wd  nmged  against  it  the  one  free  mLtiou  of  Eumpivt 
npnaeetatire  Oovomment  and  a   people    patMionatelj 
k\  both  to  ita  pvUtical    principlea  and  to  tW  cob- 
interests. 
Two  daya  after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVl,  Rui«ia  hoJ 
signed   the   treaty  for   tbe  Hecond    parti;ioii  cf 
(bfalML      The   date    was   siguLticant   and    iudtcatcd   tLf 
aytiiK  of  tbe  first  Coalition,  which  professed  to  be  directi' 
^ttt^  ngWisl  tbe  Kevolution.     While  Austria  wiu  wail* 
iM  to  ^^  what  aharo  it  would   got  of   the    plundei. 
was  intriguing  witb  the  Austriim   <^euerBt«Q- 
lh«  Prince  of  Cuburg.      He  evacuated  liclgium  nod, 
against  the  Convention,  threatened  to  mank 
His   tfoldiont    refused    to    follow     him ;   »oi 
ivduced  to  seeking  refuge  in   tlic   Austriu 
(fani»i|  that  he  hod  Iseen  deceived  by  tho  AlUes.  wba 
of  restoring  the  throne  or  even  of  iii«ciiiB| 
was  left  to  perish  in  October  17B3— hoi 
«t  d^MHwmburiug  France  like  Poland.     After  btf 
Dumouncz  lingered  in  exUa  tilt  ISSi, 
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he  died  in  Kngland,    The  Latin  inscription  above 
tomb  in  tho  church  of  Hcnti-y-tm-Tluimes  does    not 
Lrmoui<4o  with  the  character  which  M.  Sorel  givtw  lum. 

'  l^i  R^volntion  f raii^iae  n'^tait  piiH,  A  nes  yeas,  nne  p6g6n*ra- 
tfon  de  rbumftuit^:  c'^tait  »iuo  cnm6re.  Jl  n'y  jetait  arec 
on  parfdtt  sccpticisrae,  noe  indiffi^reiico  complete  sur  Ibs 
tto}**^!!?,  prc'tondant  jouor  do  cottc  revolution  comme  Ketz 
ikvait  joue  de  la  Fronde,  coinnio  nagu^re  FrMAric  avalt  joud 
de  la  pUilo^ophio  ....  Lch  grandcs  occoaious  lut  an-ivaioiit. 
ll    conniiissait  len  afTairas  il  y  appliquait  unu  extnionUnaire 

KploMSv  d'espi-it,  tiiii]  fucoudiUi  eunx'vtiuuto  do  laoyeus  .... 
b  il  n'avait  pmttqnt^  la  politique  que  dauu  log  desaouR, 
dlt-  la  diijIutuHtie  quo  duus  Ics  eoulisstw  ....  11  oomptait 
trop  avec  Ic3  lnjmnies,  avoc  Uu-ni6nio  aurtout,  ixw  fts*oB  avet; 
les  ^VL-iicmeut« :  atteudaut  trop  diM  petltes  iwssionH  qu'U 
saTait  gouvemer.  rien  dea  graudes  qui  lui  6cbapi>aient  .... 
On  le  vlt  tour  A  tour  et  4  tK»*pcu  de  distance  se  presenter  cd 
b^ros  et  se  retoumer  en  trattre.     Au  fond,  il  y  avail  an  lui 

trim  et  do  rnutre :  p'tvtait  un  avcntnrior.* 
Tho  foreijfn  policy  of  tJie  Convention  waa  now  in  tUo 
lids  of  Danton,  who  foresaw  chat,  in  a  militarj*  demo- 
crucy,  the  victorioutt  gon^rul  would  bo  supreme.  KuowinK 
it  was  impossiblo  to  vanquish  the  Coalition,  he  pro- 
posed to  divide  it.  But  his  fall  followed  soon  aftor 
that  of  hix  adverHarieri  the  GiroiidinH.  Austria  was 
demanding  wmpensation  in  France,  in  Qermany,  and  in 
Poland.  Prussia  was  refusing  to  conquer  Frunpe  for 
the  benefit  of  Austria.  A  united  Government  mightluive 
proiited  from  the  divisions  perceivod  by  Dautou.  But 
]^lx'«picrr«;  Huccocded  htm ;  and  the  BepubUc  was  left 
without  a  foreign  policy.  Tho  Committco  of  Public 
Safety,  which  had  iLKMumed  all  the  functions  uf  govern- 
ment during  the  Terror,  was  in  conflict  with  the  nation, 
'wluch  would  havo  been  exterminated  by  intcmooino 
Btrife  had  not  the  dtMcipline  of  war  preserved  it.  Caruot 
was  a  member  of  tho  Committee;  and  it  was  there  that 
he  found  hi»  opportunity  which  gave  him  tho  title  of 
'  organiser  of  victory.' 

It  would  require  more  tlmn  tho  space  of  tbin  article 
to  deticribu  even  In  outline  what  M.  Sorel  calls  'the 
labyrinth  of  the  Ckwilition,'  wherein  tho  Allies,  by  scatter^ 
iug  their  forces  and  points  of  attack,  lost  their  ehauce  of 
subduing  France  by  concerted  action,  when  tho  Keign  of 
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Terror  and  the  Veudean  maurrection  might  have 
the  land  an  ensy  prey  to  tho  invader.  I>ariDg 
pontiflcato  of  Robet^pierre  the  armies  of  the  hvpul 
werti  compensating  for  bis  destructive  work.  Is 
period  between  the  execution  of  the  Qneen  and  thati 
tho  Hdbertists  and  ot  Danton,  tho  geuiua  of  Bonai 
was  first  mauifest-od  ut  tho  ro-taking  uf  Toulua  fromtla 
English;  and.  in  Juno  1794,  a  month  before  the  fallrf 
Robespierre,  Jourdan,  at  Fleunis.  completed  the  re-«B»> 
quest  of  Belgium.  With  Tbcrinidor  camo  to  an  end  tbt 
coMmopolitaii  idea  of  the  Revolutiou.  The  war  wiu  tobi 
iprosecnted  until,  aa  Tallien'said,  *  the  Republic  resomed  is 
xhe  balance  of  Europe  the  place  which  belonged  to  it' 
(The  idea  of  uational  fixmtiors  was  once  a^ain  eniincMiwI. 
including  the  coume  of  the  Rhine  bh  one  of  the  liini 
the  Republic  But  this  plan  was  not  likely  to  miH^i  v.ui 
tho  approbation  of  Europe,  though  the  dissensionaof  tbf 
Coalition  and  popular  diitcouteut  within  the  State* com* 
posing  it  aided  the  policy  of  the  French. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  na  reconstitatfd  is 
An  til  (1794-5),  was  strong  in  itsdipIomatieRection.  6p«&t 
and  Pni))9ia  wanted  peace.  A  conference  was  held  atBUt 
and  a  treaty  itigncd  with  Prussia  in  April  1793,  naitt 
which  the  French  troops  were  to  contlaue  their  oevnpi* 
tion  of  the  left  bank  uf  the  Rhine.  The  uoxt  nionih,  hf 
a  treaty  made  at  the  Hague,  peace  was  coucludod  b<-t 
the  French  and  tho  Batavian  republics,  France  reUu..; » 
the  greater  part  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  by  n  furtW 
conv(!ntion  North  Germany  was  neutralised.  In  Joly 
peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Thus  wan  the  RepabU 
formally  recogniaed  by  European  Powers.  But  Eaglni 
Austria,  and  Sardinia  remRinrd  at  war  with  the  Repub&v 
the  Knglit*h  aiding  the  i^tuigr^s  in  an  attempted  fcr«- 
Bion  of  Fnmco  at  Quiberon.  Henceforth,  until  WaterlP* 
England  wan  the  great  oUstacte  in  tho  way  of  Fnum 
Then  arose  the  idea  of  the  Continental  Blockade,  to  er 
elude  England  from  tho  coasto  of  Europe  from  Gibndur 
to  Texcl,  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Itah'oiu 
hostile  to  tho  project ;  the  Spaniards,  in  spite  of  the , 
bated  the  French ;  the  Dutch  fuiiud  the  plan  antof 
to  their  intcrei^ts.  Meanwhile  the  young  Louis 
had  died  In  the  Temple;  and,  the  Tigris  bariu; 
claimed  his  uncle  king,  Lotus  XVlll  sought  recc 
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the  Fowera,  which  was  formally  accorded  hy  Kussiu 
le. 

Tho  Convention,  after  its  marvellous  accomplisfamenta, 

ad,  iu  August  1795,  tha  Coustitution  of  An  ui,  which 

jnght  it  to  an  end  on  October  26  of  thut  yaar.     On 

ovc  of  tfao  olccUomi,  tho  Hoyalists  caused  a  rising 

Paris  and    marched  40,000  strong  to  tho   XuiloriGS, 

;re  tho  Convention  wbh  kUII   Ritting.      BurraM  cnlted 

its  dofiince  the  young  hero  of  Toulon,  who,  with  7000 

iers,  quelled  the  insurrection ;  and  from  this  date, 

Veiidt^niiaire,    An    iv    (October    5,    1795),    b^an    the 

iceforth  unchecked  career  of  Bonaparte.    A  dictator- 

Ip  in  the  handn  of  sume  Holdior  was  inoritablc,  both 

the  gronnng  anarchy  w^ithin  France  and  from  the 

)pean  situation.     The  Convention  had  left   its   con> 

tlfl  in  a  prei'JinouN  slAte.     Their  tenure  wiui  entirely 

itary.    The  treaties  wore  worthless.    The  parties  to 

wore  not  lees  hostile  to  the  Republic  than  were  tha 

rors  still  at  wjir  with  France.     The  object  of  Europe 

to  see  establic^hed  iu  France  a  weak  Republic  which 

itually  might  bo  dismembered  like  Poland.  The  object 

jT^rance  wom  to  found  '  a  Roman  republic '  which  should 

id  it»  territory  to  supremacy  in  Europe.     By  no 

lemcral  treaties  could   these  contrary  toudencios  be 

iciiiated.      The   intention  of  France   was   to  form  a 

itinentjtl   coalition    against  Kogtand ;  but^  as   French 

st«  and  thoHu  of  the  other  European  Stales  with 

to  En^and  wore  conUiciiug,  there  was  no  means 

ritnposing  on  Europe  the  peace  which  the  Republic  had 

iceived.     The  Directorj*.  created  under  the    CousUtu- 

of  An  HI,  became  an  intermediate  regime.     Amid 

anarchy  the  Roman  idea   gained  ground.      Even    if 

new  Government  had  produced  a  moderate  leader  to 

fanise  the  nation,  the  temper  of  tho  people  would  not 

re  accepted  a  Cromwell  or  a  Monk.     It  demanded  and 

lined  u  Ctesar. 

The  Directory,  under  the  pretext  of  propagating  the 

rolutioD,  was  continuing  the   history  of  the  French 

ly  in   it-s  policy  of  extending  the  frontiers  of 

ince  and  making  it  supreme  in  Europe ;  no  France  and 

rivaU   went  on    with  their  ancient  conflicts  for  tho, 

don  of  Flanders  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  for 

lation  in  Holland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy.     Three 
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years  of  war  bad  formod  a  now  race  of  soldioriL  Umva 
oonimtinclcd  tlio  Jirmy  of  tho  Itlilne,  Jctiirdiiu  ibc  araj  ■* 
Sttmbre-et-Meuse  ;  Hoclie  wiis  pacifying  IJritUuiy  ooa  "-^ 
Tend^  wliilo  watching  Iho  dosigns  of  EngbLnd;  BonnTu."' 
was  about  to  tnnuifost  hin  gBuIus.  The  li. "  '  ' 
which  had  pnfeohled  Fmnc©  within.  haA.  mail 
dangeroua  Trithout.  Tho  war  hnd  not  boen  unpnifiliMJ 
to  England;  bub  the  inci-ca^w  of  its  oversea  poasna 
tnndc  it  the  more  necessary  that  Franco  afaooU 
become  a  formidable  maritime  rival.  So  the  war  hodH 
go  CD,  in  spito  of  the  di?trc93  of  the  Enj^Ush  popnUb* 
and  the  disalTectiou  in  Ireland.  Catherine  of  Rua^va 
dying,  to  bo  micceedod  by  her  hinatic  son  PaoL  Tl» 
houso  of  Austria  was  ever  mcdil:atiuf<r  bxt«n»oai  ut 
Ite  territory.  Tho  yonng  Corsican  -who  had  qtteU«d  iw 
insurrection  of  Vend^miaire  had  growTi  too  popular  i> 
Pans ;  so  BarroH,  the  Director,  gave  him  JoaepUiiB 
Reixuhnnmin  for  hia  wife,  with  tho  command  oE  tl 
of  Italy — considered  a  secondary  post.  His  ordc 
to  separate  tho  Autttriann  from  the  PicdiuonCese,  to: 
tho  Kinu  of  Sardinia  to  niako  peace,  and,  most  Imi 
to  plunder  nurtbcru  Italy  for  tho  beuelit  uf  the  bool 
troaeuiy  of  the  Republic.  Bonoparto  marched  Ink 
victory  to  i-iVt4>ry,  subjnpiting  Piedmont,  v  '■  _•'' 

MiLinais,  and  making  Homo  and  Naples  i  i  ,  v^.n- 
Moreau  iind  Jourdau  were  retreating  in  Gemmny.  7W 
first  Italion  campaign  ended  with  Bonaparte's  owHi 
up<m  Vieima  over  the  Kn.st.em  chain  of  the  Alps  thnio^ 
Carinthia.  At  Leobon  he  baltwl :  and  there,  on  April  H 
1797,  he  signed  with  Austria  the  '  proliniiuartrs '  nf  pan 
which  formed  tho  banis  of  tho  glorioiLs  Treaty  of  OuDpo 
Fonnio  hix  months  later. 

Tho  check  of  tho  rrpublican  army  in  Gemuuiy  midt 
up,  in  the  eyoa  of  the  English,  for  Bonapart«'ii  virluim 
in  Italy.  80  Pitt  thought  the  momont  opportune  is 
uegotiaie  for  peace,  which  m-ight  [K-nnit  hini  to  foUo* 
out  his  task  of  pacifying  Ireland,  now  threateined  witKa 
fVeoch  inrnston.  To  that  end  ho  Rent  Lord  Haimssbary 
to  Pitfis.  The  terms  he  demanded  were  the  gtatiu^ 
ant«  btRum,  including  the  withdrawal  of  France  from 
the  Low  Countries.  Such  terms  were  imposaiUe;  bel 
their  proposal  was  calculated  to  do  Pitt  good  omoef  tiw 
p«4>pl«  be  governed,  who  were  opprees(>d  with  the  ww. 
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91iough  the  mission  was  aboi-tivo,  HabneHbury'R  report 
"^ras  instructive,  tis  ho  Miw  that  Frnnce,  thoagh  bearing 
"the  troccti  of  the  groat  upfaeaval.  "was  not  a  ruined  country. 
He  found  a  fertile  land  under  cultivation,  a  people  fuU 
of  Fasourcc:^,  In  ^pite  of  '  a  tnifterable  and  despotic  Govem- 
mont.'  As*  fioon  as  he  departed,  the  Irish  expedition 
jset  out  under  Hocbe.  The  se&,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
^^Pmada,  proved  itself  the  eternal  ally  of  England ;  and 
HBecbe,  the  only  general  of  the  Republic  who  mig'bt 
siave  been  a  rival  to  Bonaparte,  rotamed,  his  health 
sliAttored,  to  die  a  few  montlis  later  with  the  atTay  of 
Sambre-et^Meuso. 

In  the  summer  of  17d7  Bonapnrt*  wa-*  alread}*  enjoying 
a  forL'ta.ste  of  his  coming  glories.  At  the  castle  of  Mom- 
belle,  near  Milan,  he  surrounded  himi^elf  with  a  rourt* 
UJce  &  conqueriug  Komun  procunuul,  dininf^  in  public*  and 
alone  after  the  manner  of  a  sovereign  of  the  old  French 
monarchy.  He  prepared  himself  bo  govern  France  In 
orjfanisiug  Italy ;  and  there  ho  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
thoCouL'ordal,  whii-h  was  to  re-establish  religion  in  Franco, 
But  at  home  the  anarchy  increased ;  and  the  '  ctiup  t^itat 
of  Fruclidor,' on  September  -t,  1797,  t^ook  place  when,  with 
Augereau's  troops,  Barras,  Ia  Ktiveillero,  and  Rewbell 
'saved  the  Kepublic'  by  expelling  from  the  Directory 
Camot  and  Rartb(ilemy  and  proscribing  a  number  of 
deputies.  The  purified  Directory  was  full  of  arrogance, 
and  thought  itself  the  master  of  Europe  as  it  wna  of 
PariB.  The  Direetom  dreaded  Bonaparte,  who  pursued 
a  cautious  policy  in  Italy,  knowing  his  own  power  and 
prestige.  The  DirtHitory  proposed  to  mintinuo  the  war, 
and  broke  off  the  negotiation!=i  with  England.  But 
Bonaparte  wished  to  add  to  the  gloiy  of  a  oonqaoror  the 
renown  of  a  pBai-emaker,  On  October  17,  1797,  hw  Kigned' 
the  Treaty  of  Cnnipo  Formio,  under  which  the  Emperor 
ceded  Belgium  to  Franco,  recognised  it«  poesession  of  tho 
left  bank  of  the  ithine,  and  u(;>ceptM  the  establijihment 
of  the  Cisalpine  Kepublic  under  the  protection  of  Franca, 
Austria  taking  Venice,  Irftria,  and  Dalmatia — though  it« 
undisturbed  possession  of  them  was  somewhat  delayed. 
Tho  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  a  convention  rescm* 
bling  the  treatieH  of  the  old  nionarchien,  on  the  model  of 
those  which  arranged  the  pBrtition  of  Poland  ;  it  was  tho 
application  by  tho  Kepnblic,  to  the  profit  of  France,  of 
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the  old  8y«C«iii  of  territorial  compensations.  It  vbs  the 
6r«t  Napoleonic  act  made  in  the  name  of  France,  in  a 
policy  which  ruiHcd  ita  maker  to  bu  uiiuitt<r  of  Europe, 
but  led  him  to  Madrid,  to  Moscow,  and  to  Saint  Uel&iu. 

On  bis  way  from  Ttaly  Qonnparte  halted  nt  UaKUdi, 
where  a  congress  was  assembled  for  the  aoliimn  condtt- 
sion  of   the    peace    between    Franco   and    the  KmpiK 
Austria  having  laid  down  aruu,  the  invuition  of  KnglMiJ 
v&a  to  be  proceeded  with ;  and  Bonaparte  was  to  be  U» 
instrument  of  the  downfall  of  British  power.     He  mt 
8oon  summoned  to  Paris  from  the  congress,  where  bt 
had  hla  first  contact  with  German  priuces  and  diploa» 
tista,  and  gave  himsolf  a  lesson  in   their  Biiperannnalal 
methods.    The  Directory  gave   Bonaparte,  in  DeeaadHr 
1707,  a  pompous  welcome,  at  which  Talloyrand  reappe&red; 
and  Metternich,  noon  to  be  associated  with  him  in  nany 
nc}cutiatiuus,  was  also  in  Paris.    The  desiguH  of  the  Dila- 
tory on  Europe  wore  as  grandiose  ae  those  which  Napoleon 
afterwardtt  put  into  execution.     But   now  he  was  UD* 
patient  at  the  unprepared  vagueness  of  their  plans;  asd 
thus  it  was  that,  after  careful  cxamtuation  of  the  proJMt 
uf  invuHiou,  be  declined  it,  seeing  that,  if  ever  it  vrvreis 
be  feasible,  it  would  need  time,   money,    and  a  asvx- 
JudKi^K  Kiii^land  to  be  as  yet  impreguublo,  he  propMed 
an    expedition   which   be   had    medicated   in   Italy— Um 
conquest  of  Egypt.    From  the  banks  of  the  Nile  be  bofiail 
to  execute  a  plan  which  had  bocn  proposed  to  Louis  XIV. 
of  striking  at  the  power  of  Enghuid    in    the  far  UttU 
Avoiding  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean,  ho  diaembaiiad 
near  Alexandria,  defeated  the  Mameluke«  nt  the  I^it* 
mids,  in  July  1798,  and,  taking  Cairo,  set  to  worktoorp- 
niso  the  country.    But  at  Aboukir  Nelson  destroyed  tki 
French  fieoL    Bonaparte  advancod  into  Syria ;  wberv,  of- 
posed  by  the  forces  of  Turkey  and  the  tenacity  of  Sid«7 
Smith,  whom  ho  always  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  fortune,  Jti^  expedition,  projected  as  the  bcfrimuagt' 
a  huge  scheme  of  conquest,  ended  as  only  a  galbal 
and  unsuccessful  adventure. 

During  his  absence  the  anarchy  of  the  Direcioiy  t^ 
home  had  gone  from  bail  to  worse,  while  all  over  E 
France  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  it»  acquiKitioutt. 
Swiss  revolted  and  demanded   the  evacuation  of 
territory.    The  Dutch   refused  to  pay  taxes.    The 
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Italian  republics  wore  in  disorder.  At  Milan,  Genoa,  and 
Rome  the  popular  partiew  beoamo  more  and  more  auU- 
Frencb  ;  and  the  agente  of  tlie  Directory  wero  ordered  to 
work  against  tho  growiag  movement  for  Italian  unity. 
The  Roman  population  resjyted  the  rapino  of  the  French 
in  plandering  their  {^alleneM  and  museums,  while  trees 
of  liberty  wuro  torn  up  and  crosaew  erected  in  their 
place.  At  Naples  Ferdinand  and  Caroline  took  fright 
and  appealed  to  tbo  Emperor,  who  proposed  that  the  Pope 
nhould  be  restored,  the  integrity  of  Xaplesi  and  Tuscany 
jiuaranLcod,  while  Auatria  was  to  get  large  compensa- 
tions in  North  Italy.  As  the  Emperor  could  not  come 
to  terms  ho  addressed  himself  to  England  and  Russia. 
Meanwhile  Siey<'M  was  sent  to  BerUn  to  the  coronation 
«'f  Frederick  William  III.  but  t-ould  do  nothing  with  the 
now  king.  Nolaon,  fresh  from  the  victorj-  of  the  Nile, 
called  at  Naples  and  was  won  by  Lady  Hamilton  to 
the  cause  of  King  Fei-dinand,  who,  with  this  support, 
doclared  war.  A  Neapolitan  army  marched  on  Uome ; 
and  then  ensued  the  episode  of  which  the  hero  wae  the 
bravo  Championnet,  whose  name  is  now  forgotten,  though 
he  was  one  of  the  rare  Frenchmen  who  acquitted  himself 
brilliantly  at  this  period  of  disaster  for  France,  when  he 
tirat  took  Komo  and  then  Naples,  proclaiming  there  the 
Pttrthonopoan  Republic — for  which  exptoitM  he  was  im- 
priMoned  by  the  DiriHrtory. 

The  Mptii^tacle  which  that  Government  presented  to 
Europe  brought  about  the  second  Coalition  in  Blarcb 
1799— England,  Austria.  Kunsia,  Naples,  Piedmont,  and 
Turkey  uniting  again-it  Prance.  This  Coalition  did  not, 
as  that  of  1792,  pretend  to  havo  tho  motive  of  restoring  i 
the  monarchy.  It  was  formed  frankly  for  the  pnrpose' 
of  driving  back  France  within  its  frontleni.  as  was  the 
case  with  tho  subsequent  Coalitions  of  1805, 1809,  and  1813. 
With  the  armies  of  the  Kepublie,  Macdonald  was  at 
Naples,  Bruno  in  Holland.  Jonrdan  in  Germany,  and 
MaJs^na  in  Switzerland,  which  had  signnd  a  treaty  per- 
mitting France  to  occupy  tho  countrj-.  In  Italy  and  In 
Germany  the  l!>ench  suffered  reversee,  Joubert  being 
killed  at  Novi,  when  Italy  seemed  to  he  lost  to  Franc© 
for  ever.  But  Brune  at  Burgcn-op-Zoom.  and  Mas»4na  at 
Zurich  won  victorioa  in  September  1799,  just  when  the 

srritory  of  the  Kepublie  was  menaced  with   iuvasioa. 
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Franco  was  saved,  but  the  anarchy  at  home  continiwd, 
when,  on  October  8,  Bonaparte,  having  avoided  tho  Eif- 
lish  cruisert)  on  the  look-out  for  him,  hinded  nl  Frejoi, 
and  a  month  hiter  mode  the  coup  d'ftai  of  Brumaire  }rj 
which  he  became  First  Consul. 

Hero  wo  will  take  leave  of  the  fjmcinating  work  of 
H.  Sorel,  as  from  thie  point  his  narrative  U  not  of  the 
relations  of  Europe  with    tho    Revolution    or    with  tb* 
French  nation.    Henceforth,  until  the  clone  of  the  Revola- 
tionary  war,  there  was  only  one  man  in  France  to  treat 
with  the  European  Powcri*;  and  tho  diplomatic  histcfrjr 
of   Europe  from    1800   until    the  Cougress   of    Viauu 
WHS  that  which  emanated  from  the  one-mau  power  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The  Empire  wu^  officially  cooM- 
crated  at  Notre  Dame  in   1804,  but  it  was   inaugorsbeil 
de  facto  on   the   field  of  Marengo  in  June    1800. 
Treaty  of  Luni;ville,  tho  Pe<»co  of  Amiens,  the  coniiti 
ion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  tlie  Confederation  of 
Rhine,  tho  Contioontal  Blockade,  tho  Russian  nllianco,tW 
\ustnau  marriage,  the  invuHionK  of  Spain  and  of  RuMts, 
uid  indeed  all  the  stages  of  the  \apoleonic  epic  until  it» 
tragic  close,  were  tho  direct  result-s  of  the  French  R*Toh- 
.ion ;  and  the  scientific  historian  has  the  right  to  inchiil^ 
hem  in  hia  narration  of  the  events  which  began  at  the 
oil  of  the  Bastille.    Nevertheless  the  reign  of  Napok<io. 
aa  Consul  and  as  Kmperor,  forms  a  distinct   epoch  la 
French  and   in   European  history.    Tho  Government  of 
France,  though  the  outcome  of  the  Revolution,  was  ao 
longer   revolutionary ;    and,   hod  Napoleon    limited   hii 
ambitions  and  founded  a  d^niasty  as  stable  as  the  iDstttu- 
tiouB  which  he  cstabliHlied  in  Franco,  there  would  hare 
been  no  quoation  of  including  in  tho  revolutionary-  period 
a  single  year  of  tho  nineteenth  century. 

Ferhapa  on  a  future  occasion,  when  we  dcial  iritli 
recent  litcniture  relating  to  NaiM>!oon,  we  may  haW 
occobion  again  to  refer  to  M.  Sorel's  work.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  congratulate  France  on  having  added 
another  honoured  name  to  it*  long  liat  of  modem  hU- 
torians  who  have  devoted  their  talent  to  the  annals  ct 
the  fatherland,  only  regretting  that  the  bearer  of  V-  ' 
name  ia  no  longer  with  us  to  share  those  congratuhitii>iL3. 
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rt  3tT.— THE  LETTERS  OP  QCEEN  VICTORIA. 

Letters  of  Queen  Victaruu     A   selet-tion  from    Uer 
^Uajesty's  corrcspoudcuce,  1837-61.     Published  by  au* 
lority  of  U.M.  the  Kiug.     Edited  by  A.  C.  Bonsou  and 
''UcDunt  Esher.    Tliree  voltt.     Londuii:  Murray,  1907. 

thre«  volumes  of  Lettoni  'whtcb  are  before  UR,  and 
lich  cover  the  period  of  the  reign  up  to  the  Prince 
>nf!ort-'8  dentil  in  1861,  contain  Uttlo  to  change,  or  even 
iterinlty  to  modify,  our  improsRions  of  the  personality 
id  chnracter  of  the  (freat  Queen  and  of  her  relations 
Ith  those  who  served  her.  In  the  main  the  story  of 
beautiful  life,  the  record  of  the  mighty  influence 
lich  it  eKoruifled  in  ever-widening;  circles,  is  an  old  one 
now.  She  had  never  shrunk  from  the  pnblieity  that 
necessarily  cnvclopoH  a  sovisreign's  life,  never  cowered 
under  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  a  tbrouo,  but  had 
accepted  it  throughout  as  part  of  her  vocation  with  child- 
like simplicity,  and  bad  let  her  people  know  her  as  she 
lived.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  our  knowledge  of 
her,  it  Bocmod  to  bo  fully  supplied  by  the  books  which 
she  wrote  or  revised — aa  the  '  Diary  of  our  Life  in  the 
Highlands '  and  the  '  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ' — and  her 
own  '  Life,'  written  after  her  death  by  Mr  Sidney  Lee. 
Yet,  for  the  first  time,  wo  are  now  given  a  selection  of 
letters  written  by  and  to  her,  of  such  surpassing  interest, 
transcending  all  that  we  knew  before,  that  we  can  only 
exclaim,  like  the  great  Queen  of  old,  '  Behold,  the  half 
was  not  told  u8 1 ' 

Mr  Ileuson  has,  with  wise  self-restraint, been  sparing  of 
comment,  and  bus  appended  to  the  correspondence  only 
so  much  of  preface  or  note  as  was  required  to  connect 
the  letters  aud  to  bring  out  their  significance.  In  his 
introductory  memoir  he  says : 

'She  WH  bigh-epirit*3d  and  wilful,  but  devotedly  affectionate, 
and  almost  typically  feiuinine.  Sholuul  a  Btroog  Mnseof  daty 
and  dignity,  and  stroug  p«r»OQal  prejudices.  Confideat,  in  a 
sense,  as  she  was,  she  had  the  fiiutiuiue  instinct  strongly 
dflveloped^of  doifcnduucu  upon  some  mauly  advisei-.' 

This  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the  bent  of  her  char- 
acter.   That  she  was  a  iroman  pre-eminently  is  apparent 

2  o  2 
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in  altnoBt  every  letter  that  she  writes.  There  are  few  opf 
any  importance  tli»t  do  not  contain  some  expronoioD  U 
perijonal  feeling,  sligiht  it  may  be,  or  it  may  be  wanoor 
even  passionate,  of  delicate  and  diBceming  sympathy  with 
her  correspondent,  that  in  es-tcntially  fomtDmc.  And  Oof 
is  often  the  case  even  though  the  purpose  of  the  letter 
may  be  to  make  a  romonstranco  or  to  administer  a  ehatf 
rebuke.  In  the  midiit  of  her  iudiguatiou  she  wuutd  periu|B 
allude  to  some  alleviating  circum-stance.  or  lay  her  flngir 
on  the  one  (K>ft  B]>Dt  of  a  hard  heart  ;  and.  when  then 
follows  a  sound  and  ju^t  eonpltisiou  ou  the  simple  righ', 
and  wrong  of  the  caae,  the  effect  is  extremely  impreniTa 

Slie  was  an  eminently  conspicuous  oxiiniplu  of  tlir 
truth  that  a  woman's  strenKth,  her  power  «nd  intlueDcc, 
not  only  in  her  domestic  life,  but  also,  eo  far  as  her  pari- 
tion  makes  it  puHHihlu,  in  a  wider  and  more  extended 
sphere,  lies  in  her  character  rather  than  in  her  intellrcL 
It  18  in  the  best  and  truest  women  that  the  affectioiu 
m.oet  dominate ;  and  such  affections  inevitably  tend  to 
warp  the  judgment  and  obttcure  the  senee  of  proportioB 
where  the  object  of  them  ia  concerned.  The  Qoeen*! 
intellect  was  above,  but  perhaps  not  much  abore.  Uw 
average.  Her  character  was  of  extraordinary-  indirtdn- 
ality  and  strength.  With  deep,  paHsionnte,  and  yet 
widely  extended  affections,  which  knew  no  conoeabnenb 
quick-tempered,  impetuous,  and  ^vith  all  the  indomitaUv 
courage  of  her  family,  her  »pirit  vf&n  neverthelens  eon- 
trolled  by  a  strong  and  abiding  sense  of  duty  and  faitb 
in  God.  Conscious  of  the  limitations  of  her  sex.  eagarto 
learn  and  tu  inform  herself,  she  coutiuued.  in  spite  at  the 
atmosphere  of  deference  in  which  she  lived,  bumble  aa«] 
docile  to  an  extraordinary  degrree.  It  woa  well.  Indeed, 
for  her  and  for  England  that  this  was  so ;  and  eqtuOy 
fortunate  that>  in  the  first  and  most  critical  years  of  bcr 
reign,  she  posseeeed,  not  only  as  her  adviHors  in  BCatc 
affairs,  but  as  intimate  and  beloved  friends,  facr  uocle 
Leopold,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  afterwanl-i,  though  in  IsM 
familiar  intimacy,  the  Duku  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robnt 
Peel,  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  These  men  were  honoarsbly 
ilistinguiHlied  among  contemporary  leading  etatoomen  by 
their  absolute  freedom  from  seltish  or  personal  poUl 
ambition  and  from  the  taint  of  party  pr^ndice. 

Her  life  up  to  the  time  of  her  accession  waa 
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by  her  as  '  dull  aud  sad.'  The  King  of  Holland,  when  he 
was  her  guest  in  the  sammer  of  lSi5,  told  her  that  when, 
OH  PrincMi  of  Orange,  he  hud  visited  England  in  1836,  'she 
vr&H  extremely  crushed  and  kept  under,  and  hardly  dared 
Bay  a  word.'  Har  happiest  days  were  apent  at  Claremont, 
on  the  frequent  occasions  when  she  stayed  there  with  her 
beloved  uncle  Leopold,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who,  from  faor  babyhood,  and  from  the  Aad  day  when  bor 
mother  waH  le£t  a  ptinniless  widow,  bad  taken  n  father's 
place  and  watched  over  her  with  a  wise,  unremitting,  and 
most  tender  euro.  By  exunipin  and  precttpt  he  inculcated 
upon  bor  a  high  ideal  of  duty  and  a  deep  sense  of  the 
weighty  responsibilities  which  were  in  all  likelihood  to  be 
laid  upon  her.  She  requited  him  by  pouring  out  upon 
him  a  wealth  of  unrestrained  and  trustful  afTection.  In 
1831  he  left  England  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
after  having  declined  that  of  Greece.  But  she  continued 
to  see  him  on  the  occa»iuna  of  his  frequent  viait«  to 
England ;  and  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  wont  oa 
between  them  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Brussels  in  January  1S41, 
'accepting  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  chrljiteninx 

tttie  Princesa  Royal,  Leopold  tella  the  story  of  their 
t  acquaintance. 
_     J 


•  My  dkxrkst  Victoria, — I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  kind  Icttfir  of  tho  10th,  which  I  hustea  to  nn^iver.  I 
should  not  linve  bore<l  you  by  my  presence,  but  tlm  act  uf  the 
christening  is.  In  my  cyus,  a  »ort  of  cloainjt  of  the  first  cyclus 
of  your  dear  life.  I  was  shooting  at  the  late  Lord  Craven's, 
in  Berkshire,  when  I  received  the  messenger  who  brought  me 
the  horrifying  news  of  your  poor  fathers  deadly  illness.  I 
hastened  in  bitter  cold  weather  to  Sidmuuth,  about  two  days 
before  his  death.  Hia  aJfairs  were  so  nmcli  deranged  that 
your  mother  would  bavo  liad  no  means  even  of  leaving 
Sldmouth  If  I  bad  not  taken  all  this  under  my  care  and 
management.  That  dreary  journey,  undertaken,  I  think,  on 
the  2l)tb  of  January  in  bitter  cold  and  damp  weather.  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  I  looked  very  sharj)  after  the  poor  Utile 
baby,  then  nbovit  S  months  old.  Arrived  in  Loudon,  we 
ere  very  unkindly  treated  by  George  IV,  whose  great  wish 
'was  to  get  yon  and  your  Mamma  out  of  the  eonntry,  ftnd 
I  must  nay  without  my  assistance  you  could  not  have 
mnained.' 
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Oa  the  occasion  of  her  confirmation  be  irritei  fraa 
the  coinp  u(  Bcverloo  (Augiut  3.  1830)  : 

"*. .  .  I  am  sorry  to  twy,  with  alt  myafT^itlon  foroldEntlBi 
the  very  state  of  if.s  societif  and  poliUca  renders  mmay  fai  Alt 
countrj'  I'Sdentially  h\t»ib\tf)s  and  deeeiverv;  tho  nppmumm 
of  the  thing  la  generally  more  couaidered  tiuui  the  rtolHf, 
provldcMl  t)uitt«ra  go  off  well  and  opinion  may  b»  galatd,  tk 
1-eal  good  is  nuUter  q/'  the  mo^t  jwrfect  indiXfermce,  DmW 
yours«lf,  my  dear  love,  against  this  system  ;  let  your  dM 
c^hamcter  always  be  true  and  loyal ;  this  does  not  atAidif 
'firxtdenee.  Worldly  concumti  an>  dotv  nnfortunatily  w 
organised  that  you  tnuftt  be  cautioua  or  yon  may  tajan 
yourself  and  others ;  but  It  doee  not  pruvcnt  the  bdac 
sterling  and  true.  Xothing  in  {persons  gives  greater  rdbnt^ 
greater  weight,  than  when  tlioy  are  known  to  be  troe.  not 
your  earliest  childhood  I  vras  anxious  to  eee  in  you  (Ut  ia- 
portant  virtue  unvetl  and  iteietopeit.  If  it  is  God's  pleun* 
that  you  should  once  fill  the  artluoui^  eitiiattoa  to  Trhkh  jm 
^•ewn  destiuml,  you  will  find  the  Imijortance  of  what  I  atw 
''Cay  to  you.  ...  1  preset  you  now  against  ray  heart  ;  laay^ 
bless  you  as  I  wish  and  hope  it,  and  may  yon  always  W 
>^omc  affection  for  your  sincerely  devoted  Canip*preacfa*r  &o^ 
Undo,  I^BOPOLD  B: 

In  reply  to  another  letter  from  the  King,  the  Prina^ 
Victoria  writes  (November  1836) : 


ml    Im(#.V 


*MT  most  nEARI.Y  HKLOVEI)  UVCL*,— YoU  C&oaut  il 
how  happy  you  have  madu  me  by  your  very  deur,  kind,  \mif,' 
and  interestiug  letter  of  tho  18th,  which  I  received  yeetcnUr 
inomiog,  and  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  luy  fery  vonafff 
and  beiit  tbauk:^.  You  know,  I  think,  my  Uunreat  Uocd^thrt 
no  creature  ou  earth  lares  you  tnore  dearly,  or  has  a  hif^wf 
sense  of  adnilration  for  you  than  I  have.  Indeiwudeut  of  >3 
that  you  have  done— which  I  never  never  can  be  gist*fiil 
enough  foiv— my  love  for  you  exceeds  all  that  wonU  eu 
express;  it  i»  innate  hi  me,  for  from  my  earliest  ysMn  the 
name  of  Uttcle  wan  the  dearest  I  knew,  the  ^vord  unch  atoai 
meant  no  other  than  you.  .  .  . 

'  Believe  me  always  your  moat  devoted  and  aff'ectioaat«if 
attached  niocc,  Victoru.* 

When,  in  June  1837,  it  became  apparent  ih.it  Williani 
IV 's  death  was  imminent,  Leopold's  letters  become 
more  frequent  and  full  of  detail. 
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LxEKKET,  IT  Juru,  1837. 
'  My  rkijovkd  Cini.D, — I  sluill  to-ilny  enter  on  the  »nbjoct 
what  is  to  bo  done  wbon  the  King  censes  to  live.  The 
lomeiit  yon  get  official  coininunlcfttion  of  It  you  will  entrust 
>rd  Melbourne  with  the  office  of  rctojuinfi  the  present 
Ldminintration  as  your  Miui8t«r8.  Yuu  wilt  do  this  in  that 
>ne9t  uni)  kind  wny  wliicfa  h  quite  your  own,  and  say  some 
id  things  on  tlie  subjuct-.  The  fac-t  is  th&t  the  preaont 
ImisterM  ai'«  ihu^e  who  will  aerre  yon  penuiially  with  the 
htcttt  ai'Kerity  and  attachmeat.  ...  I  am  tare,  with  your 
setme,  you  wUl  not  find  it  difficult  to  judt^e  queationa 
lur&ulf.  I  cannot  too  much  recommend  thi»,  as  it  will  then 
ame  a  habit,  and  evou  an  amuBcmout  to  you.  Cultivate 
Iw&ys  a  genuine  feelinfi  of  nght  and  wrong,  and  be  very  true 
,  honourable  in  your  doalings ;  this  gives  great  strength. 
*I  haTO  taJten  into  constderatioa  the  sdraotAge  or  disnd- 
itage  of  my  coming  over  to  you  imintdiftMi/.  The  rc«ult 
my  fji'nvien  iti  that  I  think  it  better  to  vi«iit  you  later.  If, 
>weTer,  you  waulvd  mo  at  any  time,  I  ehould  come  in  a 
itcnt.  People  might  fancy  I  oame  to  enslave  you,  while 
glory  in  tho  contrary ;  and  thirdly,  that  they  might  be 
|e«]ou0,  or  affect  it  at  IcAHt,  of  my  coming,  a.i  if  I  thought  of 
lUcg  the  realm  fur  purpoiteH  of  my  otcn,  .  .  .  May  Ileaven 
lleea  yon  and  keep  up  your  spirite.  Ever,  my  beloved  child, 
roar  faithful  Uucle  and  Friend,  Leopouj  R.' 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  again  the  oft-told  ttcenea 
of  the  day  of  her  accession  ;  of  the  Priuc€ss  being  roused 
{rem  sleep  in  tho  early  hours  of  a  Juno  morning  to  bo 
told  shp  wiw  Queen ;  of  her  intervie%v  with  her  Prime 
[inl^ter.  Lord  Melbourne ;  of  the  Council  at  which  Nhe 

^presided — all  done  with  a  couni^o,  a  simplicity,  a  sweet 
humility,  and  withal  with  a  oommanding  grace  and 
dignity   that  left   a   doop    and  abiding    impro:^ion.      'I 

,wa8  not  at  all  nervouH,'  she  wrote  in  ht*r  diary. 

It  was  with  a  just  and  delicate  appreciation  oi  tha 
situation  that  Leopold  hod  deuiod  himself  the  supremo 
satisfaction  of  U-ing  pi-ewnt  at  the  Qiiet-n's  accession,  and 

fof  himself  conducting  his  beloved  Princess  fivm  the  schonl- 
room  to  the  throne.    No  British  sovereign  save  George  III 

* — and  ho  only  for  a  comparatively  short  time — had  for 
upward*!  of  a  century  exercised  a  commanding  or  beno- 
flcial  influence  over  the  government  of  the  coimtry.     Tho 

[Crown,  in  general  eetimation,  hod  snnk  to  be  a  convenient, 

[3f  not  an  incoavcmcut  fiction,  and  tho  sovereign  to  Ittllo 
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more  than  a  puppet  in  tbo  bands  of  MimstAnt  or  coDrtieKj 
If  this  had  been  so  in  the  case  of  sovereigns  whn,  wiut-J 
ever  their  shortcomingH,  had  been  men  not  wanting  btj 
ability  or  strengib  of  will,  bow  much  more  would  it 
the  case  when  the  sovereign  waa  an  impuUive  ^df^ 
eighteen?  That  the  Queen  would  actually  ralt>,  no  < 
imagined ;  and  with  natural  anxiety  men  looked  to  mt 
who  would  rule  in  her  name.  Foreign  advisers  aboot  tl» 
Court,  Leopold  well  knew,  would  be  spocially  unpopoUr; 
and  bencoforth,  though  he  continued  to  correapoa J  with 
her,  he  wrote  with  great  caution,  never  sending  s  Irttcr 
except  by  special  messenger  who  could  be  trtuted.  Be 
writes  to  her  from  Neuilly  (July  12, 1837) : 

' ...  By  all  I  can  bear  there  are  many  intri^aes  ou  fool  b 
England  at  this  moment.  FrUiness  Lieven  and  anoiberte- 
(Hvidtial  rtfTDtly  imi>ort4?d  from  her  country  H«eni  to  h«  Twy 
active  iu  wluit  conc«rtu  Uiem  not ;  lM^%'aro  of  theiu.  A  ndt 
which  I  cannot  Buffidently  recommend  is^  net^fr  la  ptrmi 
people  to  speak  on  subjects  couoeramg  yourself  or  ]raar 
nlfairs  witliout  your  having  yoiurself  desired  thnm  to  do  ax 
The  moment  a  person  bebaves  impro|>erly  ou  this  sabiMl 
f'Imiige  the  convoraation  ai]<l  iiinko  the  lut|[\-idual  fe«)  ibisW 
has  made  a  mistake.  People  will  certainly  try  to  («p«ak  U< 
you  on  your  on-n  peraotiai  affairs ;  decline  it  boldly  and  Ihtj 
■will  leave  you  alone." 

Leopold  came  to  England  with  htH  Queen.  Loaiaa  for 
a  visit  about  two  months  after  Queen  Victoria'a  m  mniimi 
When  he  left  she  seemed  to  fcol  that  it  waa  a  more  ttei 
ordinary  parting;  tbat  though  the  love  betwoon  tbeo 
would  never  cool,  yet  henceforth  in  her  new  positJoc  »^- 
was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  yield  the  onqucstioning  aai 
unreserved  compliance  with  bia  every  precept  nud  fuf 
gestion  which  bad  hitherto)  been  eo  restful  to  bor  girtiik 
heart.     She  writes  from  Windsor  (Septomber  19,  1KI7): 

•  My  diubbst  most  nEIX>^'Ko  Unclb,— One  line  to  expiw 
to  you,  imperfectly,  my  thanks  for  all  3'our  ttry  i^tvat  kioi]' 
uoss  to  me,  and  my  great,  great  grief  at  yonr  defiariun: 
Cod  knon-8  how  sad.  how  forlorn,  I  f eel  1  Hotc  t  Khali  ah^ 
you,  my  dearest,  dear  Uncle  I  Evorj-,  everywhere!  How  I 
shall  miss  your  convureation!  How  I  shall  miss  j-our  pro 
teotion  out  riding  t  Oh !  I  feel  very,  very  sad,  and  caoBOt 
speak  of  yon  both  without  crying ! 
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'  Farewell,  my  beloved.  Cncio  and  father  I  Mity  Heaven  bleas 
and  protect  you;  and  do  not  forget  your  moet  Bffoctionate, 
devotod,  and  attached  Nioco  and  Child, 

'  Victoria  R,' 

^  It  was  not  long  before  this  slight  modification  in  their 
l«lntion!>  made  itttelf  felt.  The  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
1831,  ajtsigning  part  of  Luxemburg  to  Holland,  had  boeu 
^t'^luctantly  jigrcvd  to  by  Leopold ;  but  tho  King  of  Holland 
withheld  hia  assent  for  seven  years.  The  queetioii  had 
nuw  come  up  again  for  soltleiuent,  and  Bome  Horencas 
hnd  arisen.  Ixrrd  PalmenitOD  wad  mainly  responsible  for 
Leopold's  having  been  offered  the  throne  of  Belgium  in 
1831 ;  and  Leopold  now  thought  ho  was  not  receiving  from 
him  due  support.     He  writer  (June  2,  1&3S) : 

*.  .  .  I  have  not  all  this  time  touched  on  our  affairs,  from 
motives  of  ffreat  diseretion,  but  ai^  the  Imttle  dravrs  nigh  1 
cannot  very  well  help  writing  a  few  words  on  the  sabjeet.  .  .  . 
You  have  fdven  me  .so  many  proofn  of  alTectinn,  and  your 
kfnd  speech  at  Wimlfwr  ie  ho  fresh  In  my  memory,  that  it 
would  he  vei'y  inxnig  in  me  to  think  tliat  in  so  short  &  lira*. 
d  without  any  causo,  those  f«elinK»  which  are  so  predouM 
me  could  liavo  cliauged.  This  makes  me  appeal  to  thoie 
ntimenta.  .  .  .  All  I  want  from  your  kind  Majesty  is,  that 
'ou  will  ocmgionaily  oxpros»  to  your  Ministers,  and  jiar- 
irulnrly  to  good  Lord  Mclbnnme,  that,  oa  far  as  It  b  com- 
tible  with  the  interests  of  your  otcti  dominions,  you  do  not 
wish  that  your  Government  sliould  take  the  lead  in  such 
easures  as  might  in  a  short  time  bring  on  the  d^stT^ictwn 
this  country  as  well  as  that  of  your  Uncle  and  hia 
amily.  ...  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  bring;  alx>ut  a  good  con- 
clusion, but  it  muKt  not  be  forgotten  that  these  seven  yearn 
ali  the  dnngera,  till  the  trmtbfe,  fell  constantly  to  my  aharr. ... 
remain,  pver  my  dearest  Victoria,  your  truly  devoted  Uncle.' 

Tho  Quoen  replied  (June  10, 1838): 

'My  nKARKt^T  U.vcLK, — It  Is  indeed  a  long  while  since  1 
ve  written  to  you,  and  I  fear  you  will  think  me  very  lazy ; 
t  I  must  in  turn  say,  dearest  Uncle,  that  your  silence  was 
>nger  than  mine,  and  that  it  grieved  me,  and  m'a  beaucoup 
'9.  I  know,  however,  yoti  have  had,  and  atill  have,  mwh 
do.  ...  It  would  ind«erl,  dearest  Uncle,  be  vei-y  iCTtmtf  of 
you  If  you  thought  my  fcchngs  of  n-arm  and  devoted  attach- 
ment to  you,  and  of  great  affection  for  you,  oould  be  changed. 


I       wi 

w 
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r  Muulm 
ret  tiO^H 

feelincfl 


NoHiinft  could  ever  chango  them  I  IndepeiKleiit  of  my  feeUngs 
of  ftffection  for  you,  my  boloved  UdoIg,  yoo  most  be  ann 
that  tlie  wicicnt  and  beretlitary  policy  of  this  country  ¥tth 
rtifipcct  to  Kolgmm  mtuit  moko  me  most  anxious  that  my 
Ciovornment  not  onty  should  not  ho  parties  to  any  maant 
that  would  be  prejudicial  to  Belgium,  bat  that  my  MJoulm 
should,  as  far  as  may  not  couflict'nith  the  luteroetK  or 
mente  of  this  country,  do  etfrythino  ia  their  power 
mote  the  wt-lfore  ami  prosperity  of  your  kingdoiu. 

*My  Miniiitcrs,  I  cau  oesuru  you,  sliare  all  my  f< 
this  subject,  and  are  moRt  auxions  to  see  everything  mCOii 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  betvroen  Belgium  and  Hollaad. 

'We  all  feel  tliat  we  cannot  aufGciently  or  adoquately 
oxpreaa  how  imich  Btilgliim  oHca  to  yoiir  \viae  syibni  of 
governnient>,  which  ban  rendered  that  country  »o  flowiddag 
iu  every  way,  and  how  much  all  Europe  is  indebbed  to  jn 
for  the  preservation  of  general  peace.  Thi9,  my  bdond 
Uucio,  we  owe  to  you,  and  it  luuat  be  a  source  of  pride  loi 
gratiflcatiou  to  you. 

'I  pvi-fcutly  uuderxtaud  and  feel  that  your  po«itfoo  irilk 
reepoct  to  all  these  affairs  ia  very  difficult  and  trying,  aod  lb 
feelingsof  your  subjects  are  far  from  unuatumi;  yotlfiimnlr 
.  hope  that  you  will  use  the  great  iuflueucc  you  possm  cm 
tho  minds  of  the  leading  men  in  Belgium  to  mitijf»t«  dl»- 
coutf^nt  and  cahii  irntaiion,  and  procure  acqaleflceoM  h 
whatever  arraiigooieuts  may  ultimately  be  found  ineAibiUfc 

'  Vou  are  right  in  saying  that  I.  though  but  a 
twelve  years  old  when  you  went  to  Belgium,  remember 
of  what  took  plnoe,  and  T  have  since  th(»n  had  tbo 
matter  fully  explained  to  me.  The  treaty  of  November 
was  perhaps  not  so  advantageous  to  the  Belgia,ns  a*  cooU 
have  been  wished,  yofc  it  cannot  have  been  thought  wrj 
advantageous  to  the  Dutch,  else  they  would  have  most  in- 
bably  urged  their  Government  before  this  time  to  uxtt* 
It ;  besides,  when  these  conditions  were  framed,  England  «»* 
only  one  out  of  fire  iKJwera  whotie  concurrence  waa  roqoiriA 
and  consequently  they  were  made  under  very  difficult  drti» 
stances.  This  treaty  having  been  rntiBeJ,  itis  become  blivilw: 
and  therefore  it  is  almost  impossible  to  consider  it  as  otbff- 
wise,  and  to  set  aside  those  ijarta  of  it  which  have  biU 
ratifled  by  all  the  partiee. 

'I  feel  I  mu»c  in  turn,  dearest  Uucle,  entreat  your  Indnl- 
gonce  for  so  long  a  letter,  and  for  such  full  explanatIo^^  b* 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  as  you  had  B[)okon  to  me  on  tl# 
subject.' 
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^e  King  replietl : 

•  My  dearest  ani»  iiObT  rfjjoveu  Victoria,— You  have 

Itten  me  a  very  dmr  and  loog  letter,  which  iaus  given  me 

tt  pUasure  and  aalisfaction,    I  was  much  moved  nith  the 

>res8ioii9  of  trtily-fett  affectiou  which  It  ooutaiiw,  aud  I 

txet-er  again  doubt  your  Affection  for  me,  but  rely  on 

ir  <lfAr  Lotirt  nrul  the  coin^tAiiry  of  your  obaroctor.    I  will 

tell  you  honestly  that  I  Iiad  some  misgivinga.  .  .  .' 

It  was  a  most  happy  circumBtonce  that  Lord  Mel- 

;>anie,  who  in  alt  matters  of  Stato  wa.i  her  natural  and 

ititutioual   adviser,  was  well  fitted  to  cite-p  iut^  the 

CO  which  Leopold  had  partially  vacatod.    Poco  curante 

id  raan  uf  the  world  an  he  wan,  and  not  quite  as  uareful 

he  should  have  been  as  to  the  character  of  those  whom 

solfKtcd  to  form  her  Court,  ho  woa  novcrtholow  an 

lourable,  straightforward  gentleman,   with  a  warm 

id  chivalroUB  heart.    The  charge  of  a  pure,  affoetionato, 

id  impulsive  girl,  alone  in  the  mo?tt  perilous  pottitton 

\t  a  troublesome  world  could  offer,  appealed  to  bis 

»8t  and  highest  instincts;  and  as  the  daily  experience 

her  innocence,  ti-uthfulness,   and  deep  sense  of  duty 

;d  and  ennobled  bini,  so  his  wise  coutuielt  bis  tender 

watchful  consideration  for  her  happinoas,  b«r  roputa- 

)n,  and  her  every  need,  supported  and  cheered  her,  and 

>n  won  her  nrdont  gratitude  and  confidence.    A  widower 

id  childless,  bo  almost  made  his  homo  at  the  Palace, 

lerally  spending  his  morning  over  public  business  with 

QuDon,  dining  ^\-ith  her  three  or  four  times  a  week 

id  altnust  always  on  Sunday,  and  keeping  her  well  in- 

irmed  hy  conversation  or  by  lutttir  uf  uU  that  wont  on. 

But  this  impbcit  reliance  on  and  faith  in  her  Minister 
id  its  element  of  danger.  The  Queen's  father  and  some 
her  uncles  had  been  ou  the  Whig  side  in  polilies,  and 
le  inclined  to  the  same  side.  Lord  Melbourne  was  too 
ir  a  man  to  be  a  keen  partisan,  and  did  not  fnil  to 
inculcate  on  her  respeet  for  the  Duke  of  Wwllington, 
Peel,  and  others  of  the  Tory  party.  But,  true  woman  as 
she  was,  the  personality  of  Lord  Melhoumo  had  in  this 
matter  more  effect  npon  her  than  his  precepts ;  and  in 
her  loyalty  to  him  she  came  to  look  upon  every  one  who 
Kivas  oppo5w:d  to  Iilm  n»  a  natural  enemy.  All  Whigs 
light  not  be  good,  but  all  Tories  in  bor  eyes  were  at  this 
easentially  bad. 
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I'nfortunnU'ly  Tjoni  Mulbonrne  had  made  the  ' 
of  recommending  to  her,  as  members  of  her  first  hot 
ladioa  who  were  all  nearly  related  to  himself  or  hiil 
coUeagueft,  not  fcirc^eeing  that  she  would  thus 
form   strong   attacliments,  which    would    incline 
favour  exclusively  one  Bide  in  poHticB,  and  would  j 
Herious    diflicultieii  whenever  a   change  of   Gr 
should    occur.      Such   a   change    appeared   to  be\ 
nout  in   May    1839.      The    Government    was   io 
defeated  in  an  important  division  that  Lord 
tendered  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  eoC 
and  advised  the  Queen  to  send  for  the  Dnkeof  We 
The  QmMjn  yvas  very  much  annoyed  and  disti 
however,  at  once  sent  for  the  I>uke,  whom  she  f« 
kind  and  sympathetic.      In  a  letter  Ut  Ixjrd  Vet 
she  givew  a  detailed  account  of  her  interview  with 

'  She  saw  tho  Duke  for  about  twenty  minatea  ;  the  ' 
she  supposed  ho  knew  why  ahe  sent  for  him,  upon  vt 
Duke  mid,  Nu,  he  had  uo  idea.    The  Queen  then  saldi 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  her  l&tc    Ministry 
liarted  with  them  with  the  g;re«t«Bt  reluc^Jince :  u| 
the  Duke  obeerved  that  he  could  assure  uiu  uo  one  fa 
lutin  iu  hearing;  the  aiinuuncement  of  their  reelgnatini 
he  did,  and  be  was  deeply  grieved  at  it.' 

She  then  asked  him  to  form  a  now  Government 
he  declared  himself  unable  to  do,  and  rocommendi 
Sir  Robert  I'eel,  'a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  be 
integrity,*  should   bo  unked.    Bho  *  hoped   he   woullj 
nil  events  have  a  place  in   the  new  Cabinet.' 
unwilling  (she  tolls  Lord  Melbourne) ; 

'but,  OS  he  was  very  anxious  to  do  nnythhig  that 
to  the  Queen's  comfort,  and  would  do  everythiug 
times  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  Queen,  and  tbertf« 
and  her  Primu  Mlnitfter  urged  hia  accepting  office,  he 
The  Queen  aaid  ahe  had  more  oonfi<leuce  in  him  tbaa  IB 
of  the  uUicr»)  of  hia  pauty.  The  Queen  then  mentiooMl 
subject  of  the  household,  of  thoee  who  w«re  not  iu  Purij 
nient.  The  Duke  did  not  give  any  decisive  answer  aboul 
but  advised  the  Queen  not  to  begin  with  conditJoiu  of  i 
sort,  and  watt  till  the  matter  was  proposed.  The  Queen  tl 
sHld  that  she  felt  certain  tliat  he  would  nnderfitand  the  g*} 
friendship  she  had  for  Lord  Mi'lbourne,  who  had  been  to  I 
quite  a  i^arent,  and  the  Duke  said  no  one  felt  and 
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than  he  did,  and  thai  ?io  tme  could  »tUl  he  <tf  ffreaier  u*e 
Qitetni  than  Lord  Melbourne.   .  .  .' 

Then   followed  her  intei^Mew   tvith   FeeL     She  ood* 
knes: 

'He  repeated  liJs  surprise  at  the  coiirso  7011  had  all  taken  Id 
resifriiiDR,  which  he  did  not  expect.  The  Queen  talked  of  her 
gtvnt  frioudship  for  and  gmtlttido  to  Ixird  Melbourne,  «nd 
repeated  wli&t  nhe  hnd  ;wid  to  t)iB  I>ukp,  in  which  Peel  agreed; 
but  he  is  such  n  cold,  odd  ma.D,  she  can't  make  out  what  he 
means.  He  said  he  could  not  expect  me  to  bare  the  con- 
fiduncc  in  biiu  I  had  in  you  (and  which  he  never  can  hare),  afi 
he  has  not  dexerved  it.    My  impression  is  he  iti  not  happy  and 

aonKuiue.  .  .  .  The  Queeu   don't  like  liis  manner  after . 

Oh !  how  difTereut,  how  di-uadfitlly  dilTvreut,  to  that  frank, 
open,  natural,  and  moat  kind,  warm  manner  of  Lord  Mel- 
boame.  The  Duke  I  like  by  far  bettor  than  Pe«L  The  Queen 
trusta  Lord  Melbourne  will  excuse  this  long  letter,  bat  she 
was  so  Tory  anxiou»  ho  should  know  all.  The  Qucod  w&s  Tery 
mnch  oollected,  and  betrayed  no  notation  during  theae  two 
trying  audionces.  But  afterwards  again  all  gav«  way.  She 
feels  Lord  Melbourne  will  uudenttand  it.  amongst  enemies  to 
those  ehe  most  relied  on  and  eeteemed,  and  people  who  seem 
to  have  no  heart;  but  what  is  worst  of  all  is  the  being 
deprived  of  aeehig  Lord  Melbourne  as  she  used  to  do.* 

In  these  sentences,  broken,  disjointed,  and  over- 
charged with  foclinR,  ono  almost  sees  the  page  blotted 
and  blistered  with  fulling  tears.  Lord  Melbourne's  reply 
was  kind  but  candid.     In  it  be  says: 

*  Nothing  could  have  boon  more  proper  and  judicious  than 
your  Majesty's  conduct,  and  they  appear  to  have  acted  ou 
their  part  with  propriety  and  sincerity.  .  .  .  Lord  Melbourne 
would  Btrongly  advise  your  Majerty  to  do  ererythioK  to 
focilitatc  the  formation  of  thu  Govcmmont.  RTer>'thiog  is 
to  be  done  and  to  be  endured  rather  tlian  T\m.  the  risk  of 
getting  into  tbe  situation  in  which  they  are  in  France,  of  no 
party  being  able  to  form  a  Oovemment  and  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  Lord  Melbourne  earuestly  entreats  your 
Hajeoty  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  afTected  by  any  fnultiuees 
of  manner  which  you  may  observe.  Depend  uix>n  it,  there  is 
no  {jerMunal  hoatility  to  Lord  Melbourne,  nor  any  bitter  feelingn 
against  hun.  Sir  Robert  la  the  most  cautious  and  reserved 
of  mankind.  Nobody  scums  to  Lord  Mel)K>urne  to  know  him, 
bnt  he  is  not  therefore  deceitful  or  dishonest.  Many  a  very 
false  man  has  a  very  open  and  sincere  manner,  and  vice  veraa.' 
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The  Queon  ropHod  the  same  day  (May  9,  1837):— 

'The  Qiieeo  wnt«s  one  line  to  prepare  Lord  Melbourne  tor 
what  may  liappCD  la  n  very  fow  hours.  Sir  Robert  PwJ  hu 
behaved  very  ill,  nnd  baH  insisted  od  my  giving  up  my  l*dl«i^ 
to  which  I  rcplitid  tlmt  I  uever  would  consent,  and  1  otnr 
»aw  a  inaD  so  frighcetietl.  He  said  he  miutt  go  to  the  Dalreol 
"Wullrngtou  and  coiuiull  with  him,  when  both  would  ratui, 
nnd  he  said  this  must  suspend  all  further  procetMliii^  and  he 
eaked  ivhother  I  ahoiUd  be  ready  to  receive  »  decisioD.  wUch 
J  said  I  should]  he  was  quite  porturbod — but  thb  u  im- 
famMia.  ...  I  was  uahu  but  verj*  decided,  and  I  thmk  yra 
-would  have  been  pleaj^ed  to  ueo  my  composure  and  gnat 
ftrmuess:  tlie  Queen  of  England  will  not  submit  to  web 
trickery.  K&ep  yourself  in  readiness,  for  you  ma-y  boob  l» 
wanted.' 

Tho  Queen  wns  always  too  euaceptible  in  furming  lui 
opinion  of  a  man  by  the  impression  produced  on  her  by 
his  nmnnor.  This  was  afterwards  jKirticularJy  eiincel 
in  the  caso  of  tho  Emperor  Napoleon,  wLo.  in  i^pite  of  all 
that  she  knew  to  his  discredit,  complot«ly  won  hor  cooB- 
donee  nnd  esteem  when  she  visited  him  in  ParLs. 

Lord  Melbourne  replied  that  he  had  never  expected 
that  this  demand  would  bo  urged,  and  had  thonfart 
never  advised  the  Queen  what  was  to  be  dona  in  mA  4 
case.  It  was  a  very  serious  matter,  and  he  must  oonrak 
his  colleagues.  Ho  thereupon  sunuuoucd  his  deftmct 
Cabinet  and  put  the  case  before  them— clearly  a  wroii| 
thing  for  him  to  do,  since,  having  resigned,  thoy  had  do 
longer  any  official  position.  Their  practically  unanimooi 
opinion  was  that  the  Queen's  contention  wiis  right-  Tlie 
Queen  consequently  maintained  hor  positive  refusal  tu 
give  up  any  of  her  Ladies,  Peel  abandoned  his  attempt 
to  form  n  Govemraunt,  nnd  the  Whigs  resumed  ofHou. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  incident,  which  might  ham 
had  serious  consequences.  No  blame  can  attach  to  the 
Queen.  But  there  can  hardly  bo  a  doubt  that  Lord 
Melbourne  was  wrong  and  Peel  right.  Cabinet  secret* 
would  not  be  nafe  if  the  wives  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  were  constantly  in  the  sovereign's  prosonoB 
Mr  Benson  mentions  in  a  note  that,  sixty  years  aftar^ 
wards,  the  Queen,  in  a  conversation  at  Osborne, 
eulogising  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said,  *I  was  very  young 
and  perhaps  I  should  act  differently  if  it  was  all  to 
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le  again.'  Peel  and  tbe  Duke  behaved  with  character- 
tic  magnaniruity  in  abataiuiug  from  making  a  grievance 
parly  c-apUal  out.  of  it,  for  wliii-b  there  wua  ample 
kterial  had  they  been  so  minded.  For  that  a  change 
Government  should  be  postponed  for  nearly  two  years 
owing  to  the  Queen's  preference  for  one  set  of  ladies 
over  another,  or  because  the  greatest  of  living  British 
Ik*-.8tate8men  bad  au  embarrassed  manner,  was  no  trifle, 
k  •  OF  all  the  survicu)  rendered  to  the  Queen  by  King 
fc~  I-<?opold,  the  greatest  was  yot  to  come.  The  desire  of  hie 
fr  heart  was  to  find  for  her  a  consort  worthy  of  her,  one 
Ifc-  -who  should  at  once  satisfy  her  ardent  heart  and  guide 
^  and  direct  her  intelligence.  Uxa  nngacity  had  perceived 
fc  •  in  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  son  of  Duke  Kmest, 
such  qualities  in  large  measure  as  he  believed  wonld 
^  secure  her  afToction  and  command  her  rettpect.  How 
^  excellent  that  choice  was,  how  worthy  of  the  high 
1^  poMtioD  to  bo  occupied,  all  the  world  has  lung  known. 
^  As  yet  the  Prince  was  young,  three  months  younger  than 
j^  the  Queen  ;  in  experience,  probably  aloo  in  character,  he 
^  was  younger  still.  His  education  could  not  be  considered 
^  as  finished ;  and,  though  it  was  more  or  less  understood 
^  irhat  destiny  was  in  store  for  him,  the  matter  wa«  still 
in  abeyance.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1839  he  was 
travelling  about  Europe  under  Leopold's  directions, 
generally  with  Stockmar  for  his  companion  and  prac- 
tically for  his  tutor. 

When  the  Queen  had  just  completed  her  twentieth 
3rear,  she  writes  to  Leopold : 

BtTdcnroHAH  Palack,  IS  Jviy,  1830. 
'  I  shall  send  this  letter  by  a  courier,  as  I  am  auxinus  to  put 
Bweral  questions  to  you,  and  to  niontioa  sotn«  feelings  of 
mine  upon  the  subjttt  of  my  cousin's  visit  which  I  am 
deeiroufi  should  not  transpire.  I-lrst  of  all,  I  n-ish  to  know 
if  Albert  Is  aware  of  the  wish  of  his  Father  and  i/ou  relative 
to  me?  Secondly,  If  be  knows  that  there  is  no  engagcmgjU 
between  us?  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  acquaint  Uncle 
Emeat  that,  if  I  should  like  Albert,  I  can  makR  no  final 
promise  this  year',  for,  at  the  very  earlif9t,  nny  such  event 
could  not  take  place  till  itco  or  three  yeare  hence.  For,  in- 
dependent of  my  youth  and  my  ffreai  repugnance  to  change 
my  present  position,  there  is  no  anxiety  evinced  in  thig 
eounfrv  for  such  an  event ;  and  it  would  be  prudent,  in  my 
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opinioQ,  to  wait  till  some  Hiich  demniiHtmtion  La  shown,  ebt  It 
it  were  hurried  it  might  produce  dlscuutcut. 

'Though  all  the  reports  nf  Albert  nro  most  favourable, 
And  though  I  hsTc  little  doubt  I  shall  like  him,  stitl  ooecMi 
nover  answer  beforehand  For  ffelinga,  and  I  loay  not  luiT* 
that  feeling  for  him  which  is  nt-cesisao-  to  ensure  hapfiilHH.' 
I  may  like  hiia  as  a  friend,  and  as  a  rou«in,  and  as  a  frroAir, 
but  not  -more;  and  should  this  be  the  case  (whidi  it  uH 
likely),  I  am  very  aoxioua  that  it  should  be  understood  thu  1 
am  no(  guilty  of  any  breach  of  proniitM*,  for  /  tmer  gatt  ojiir. 
am  sure  you  will  uuderstaud  my  anxiety,  fur  I  should  aOmr- 
lsa,were  thin  not  c-ompletely  uudttnuwoj,  be  in  n  vi>i7paialal 
position.  As  it  is,  I  am  rather  nerroiis  alKHit  tlw  TUt.far 
the  fa-ubject  I  atludo  to  la  uot  au  agreeublu  une  to  me.  I  hare 
little  elMJ  to  say,  dear  Uncle,  as  I  have  now  spoken  opi.-a)jr  U* 
yon,  which  I  was  very,  verp  anxioua  to  do.* 

It  needed  only  that  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  slionld 
meet  for  all  doubts  to  be  diapelled.  She  writer  to  tell 
her  undo  tho  news,  and  that  'sho  ie  very,  very  happf.' 
Leopold  replied  from  Wiesbaden  (October  24,  183B): 

■  Mv  DBARBST  VrcTORiA,— Nothing  could  iiave  fciTeo  ■» 
greater  pleasure  than  your  dear  letter.  I  had,  when  I  »? 
your  deoifiton,  almost  the  feeling  of  old  Zucharias— "K«i 
lettent  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  !  "  Vour  eiioice  bid 
'  hiiva  for  these  la«t  years  my  conviction  of  n'bat  might  aai 
would  be  best  for  your  tiapptness.  ...  In  your  pORitioD,  wiikk 
miiy  and  will,  perhujM,  become  in  future  even  more  diflnik 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  j/ou  could  not  exist  u-ithont  h^rkit 
a  happy  and  au  Of/rerahle  intMeur. 

'  And  I  am  much  deceived — which  I  think  I  am  doC— 4r 
you  will  Hud  in  Albert  juttt  the  very  qualities  and  diipad- 1 
lions  which  are  indispensable  for  your  happineas,  andwJNt^ 
icUt  suit  ymir  ntiyn  character,  temper,  and  nutde  of  lift.  Ton 
say  most  amiably  that  you  cooaider  it  a  sacrifice  on  the  put 
of  Albert.  This  is  true  in  many  points,  because  his  podtiM 
will  1>0  a  difficult  one ;  but  much,  I  may  )>ay  all^  will  ikproJ 
oil  your  affection  for  him.  If  you  tore  hitn  and  are  kind  i" 
hiyn,  he  will  caaily  Iwar  the  burtlien  of  the  po«iition  ;  and  then  | 
is  a  nteadiness,  and  at  tho  same  time  cheerfulnesa  Is  ^l 
character  which  will  facilitate  this.  .  .  .' 

An  unfortunate  incident  occurred  in  the  parliamentaif  j 
vote  for  Prince  Albert's  annuity.    Tho  Government,  witV 
out  coming  to  a  previous  arraugeraciit  with  the  Oppofl- 


Pi  which  was  the  obvious  tbinf;  to  have  done,  proposed 
)/.  for  the  amount.    An  amendment  was  moved  and 

ried  bya  majority  of  no  lass  than  104  OKainat  Ministora 
Itoduciug  it  to  ^0,0002.  This  greatly  annoyed  the  Prince 
liDd  Leopold  and  the  Queen,  not  for  the  money's  sake, 
■at  on  Recount  of  the  tactle^  and  discourteous  way  En 
rhich  it  was  done.  Nothing',  however,  marred  the  happy 
•lebration  of  the  marriage.  The  Queen  writes  to  Leopold 
m  the  day  after  it  took  place : 

WixmoE  Castle,  ll  Feb.,  IWO. 
'  JIv    DKAREiKT  Unclh, — I   write  to  you   from    here,  the 
lAppie&t,  happiest  Being  that  ever  existed.     Really  I  do  not 
hlnk  It  possible  for  anyone  in  the  world  to  be  happier,  or  as 
lappy  as  I  am.  .  .  .' 

Nevertheless  all  was  not  yet  quite  smooth  Bailing.  A 
'oreigner,  in  the  anomaloas  position  of  being  subject  to 
ind  bound  iu  all  hut  domestic  matters  to  ol>ey  his  wife, 
new  and  Gtrango  to  the  people,  the  ideas,  the  habita,  the 
Mnejudices  of  his  ndopted  country,  the  Prince  had  n  diffi- 
nilt  and  perilous  task  before  him.  At  the  outset  he  and 
:be  Queen  had  to  steer  between  the  ScyllA  and  Charybdia 
rf  too  much  BcU-asBertion  and  too  much  self-effncomcut 
jn  his  parU  Little  more  than  three  mouths  after  their 
'narriage  we  find  the  Prince  complaining  of  'want  of 
x^n^idcration  in  trivial  matters,  and  in  all  mattom  con- 
jiected  with  llie  politics  of  this  country.'  Lord  Melbourne 
tpoke  to  tile  Queen  about  it,  aud  told  her  tliat  Hbe  should 
:ry  and  alter  this  ;  that  there  was  no  objection  to  her 
jonveraing  with  the  Prince  on  any  subject  she  pleaded. 
Probably  tlie  difliculty  chiefly  arose  from  her  Umff- 
:*ontinued  habit  of  settling  oil  public  busineitH  with  Lord 
Melbourne  alone. 

Matters  wore  not  long  in  righting  themselves.  The 
retirement  of  TA)rd  Melbourne  from  ofiice  left  a  void  in 
ijie  Queen's  confidence  which  Peel  was  not  at  first  ad- 
cuitted  to  fdl ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Prince  began  to 
take  the  place  in  her  coniideneo  as  to  political  matters 
girhich  he  already  filled  in  her  lietirt.  He  hod  ItMimt 
to  appreciate  Peel's  honourable  character  nud  bi^  high 
merits  before  the  Queen  had  done  so.     Tint  the  Quuen 

jn  learnt  to  share  his  belief.  Henceforth,  so  complete 
thoir  union,  so  entirely  were  they  one  in  heart  and 
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luind,  and  eo  much  of  their  work  was  done  togotber,  iltst 
it  is  sometimes  Hiflicult  to  know  to  which  of  than  to 
aasigfn  tho  uulburebip  uf  »  luitur  or  u  memoraodan. 
Sho  joyfuUy  accepted  to  the  full  her  poeitian  of  Trite- 
'Ifoic  wiliinffl}/  would  I  altcayn  livo  with  my  belovel 
Albert  und  our  cUiJdreu  iu  tho  quiet  und  rotiretneot  of 
private  life.'  Aud  &om©  twelve  years  later  we  fiud  bcr 
writing  to  Leopold : 


I 


'  Alljert  groWM  daily  fonder  and  foador  of  poUticB 
biuiness,  and  i»  »o  wonderfully  Jit  for  botli — such  pcnpiouii 
(ukl  such  couragL-— aud  I  amw  daily  to  dialiko  them  raorsKOif 
more.  AVe  woiuuu  are  uot  iruuU-  tor  guverning,  and  if  wetn 
Xood  womcu  we  mu&t  dislike  these  maaculine  occupidou; 
but  there  are  times  which  furce  uuo  to  take  int^rvit  tn  tkan, 
mal  gT6  hon  yr^,  aud  /  do,  of  course,  inteusely.' 

Apprecifttiug  and  enjoying  to  the  full  tho  cuuiiEwU- 
tioDB  of  her  pupulurity,  it  did  uot  even  orcur  to  her  to 
take  any  credit  to  herself  fur  it.  She  attribute  the 
merit  uf  it,  quite  aluiply  and  as  a  matter  of  couneito 
Prince  Albert,  Writing  to  Leopold  (F©bru4iry  9,  l^ 
she  says : 

'To-morrow  is  the  eighteenth  anuircmaxy  of  my  Ui—J 
niarriagb,  which  hae  brought  such  universal  blessings  on  tUs 
country  aud  Europnl  For  wliat  has  uot  my  b^ored  uJ 
perfect  Albert  done?  Raisi'd  moiutrchy  to  the  Ai^AMf  (iD- 
uacle  of  reajxct,  anti  rendered  It  popular  Iwyond  what  11  mr 
was  in  this  couutrj',' 

In  the  summer  of  1840  compUcations  arose  in  tin 
East.  Mehemet  All.  Viceroy  of  Eg^-pt,  revolted  tai 
invaded  tho  Turkish  territory  in  Syria,  The  Turkiab 
fleet  was  betrayc-d  by  tho  admiral  in  command  auil  pp« 
up  to  him.  A  party  in  France,  it  waa  beUered,  farouml 
the  establishment  of  a  virtually  if  not  actually  indefMB- 
dontState  iu  Egypt  and  SjTia  under  the  direct 
of  France.  Euj^laud,  Russia,  Austrtn,  and  Prussia  i 
to'a  convention  presenting  an  ultimatuui  to  Ali  to 
him  to  order.  France  was  very  soi-o  at  not  ha^-ing 
included  hi  the  Convention;  and  for  other  not  ver>*i 
reasons  there  was  great  ill-feeling  agaiiiBt  Engl 
did^it  mend  mnttors  when  Louis  I^apoleon,  in 
his  soleuw  promise  given  after  hii^  abortive  attec 
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burg,  made  a  similar  descent  from  Euglaud  npon 
ulogac,  which  wa3  cqiuiU^*  unsucceesfoL  Matters 
JK  begau  to  look  Mertous.  Leopold,  who  was  married  to 
|b    one  of  the  dauj^hters  of  the  kiug  of  the  French,  was  as 

tiutiiuate    with   the    Frencli    Court    an   ho  woa   with    the 
Snglish,  aud,  iu   hi^  wonted  character  of  peacerauker, 
^    sought  to  enlUt  the  Queen's  co-operation  in  ondeavQaring 
to  allay  hostile  feelings.     He  a^kud  her  to  oulighten  her 
,1    Ministofa  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situntioa,  which  they 
j^^rere  disposed,  he  thought,  to  treat  too  tightly. 

^^B  WiEsB^QKX.  2  OetobfT.  IStA. 

^^V  '  I  cannot  undurstand  what  haa  rendE^rod  Palmerstcm  ao 
I  oxtreraoly  hostile  to  ihe  King  And  Gorernmcnt  of  Prance.  A 
^  Utile  civility  would  have  gone  u  great  way  with  the  I^«nch; 
if  in  your  ^pecclt  uu  tlie  lltli  of  August  some  regret  had  been 
expressed,  it  wuiild  liave  greatly  mucUQed  the  feelings  of  the 
Frenchi  But  Pulmerstou  tikes  to  put  hia  foot  on  tiuir  naskt  t 
Nov  no  Statesman  niiuit  iritimph  over  on  enemy  that  in  not 
quite  dfod,  becAuae  people  forget  a  real  loss  but  ibey  won't 
forget  an  intuit.  ...  I  will  hero  copy  whnt  the  Kiug  wrote 
me  lately  from  Paris  : 

* "  Vuus  ue  vouB  faites  pas  d'id^  4  quel  point  rapprobafcloD 
blique  aoutient  lee  armements,  c'est  unlretsel.  Je  regr«tte 
ue  cola  aille  blen  au-detA.  car  la  fureur  centre  I'Angleterro 
B'aocroft,  et  un  des  points  que  jo  regrettu  le  plua,  c'est  que  tout 
notre  jieuple  est  perauad^  que  rAiigleterre  veut  redulre  la 
France  uit  rany  tie  J^iiasance  Secotuiaire,  et  voua  eavez  co  que 
e'eet  Torgueil  national  ot  la  vauih^  de  tous  le»  peuples.  .  .  .  Je 
crains  beauooup  I'art  de  la  Russio,  ou  pIutAt  do  rBmporeur 
Nioolaa,  de  captivor,  par  lee  plus  immen»es  flatteriaa,  loa 
niinintres  aoKlais — preuve  Lord  Durham.  Or,  si  ces  deux 
Gouvemement«  roulont  ou  oscnt  eiitreprendre  I'abaiasemeiit 
de  la  France,  la  Kuerre  s'alliimera,  et  pour  mtm  compte  alors 
je  m'y  jcttmi  ^  autrance;  maia  si,  conunu  je  I'espL-ru  encore, 
nialgrt'  uie«  soup^UH,  ils  ne  veulent  paa  la  guerre,  aJon 
I'affaire  de  I'Oricni  .Vurmngeru  h  I'uimable.  .  .  ." 

"  I  thinJc  it  right  to  give  you  this  extract,  ah  it  iJi  written 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  King's  heart,  aud  ehows  the  way 
in  which  ho  considers  the  present  position  of  aJTairii.  Perhaps 
you  will  Iw  so  kind  as  to  read  it  or  to  let  it  be  read  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  .  .  .' 

The  Queen  eagerly  threw  herself  into  the  matter. 
She  sent  the  extract  from  Louis  I'iiilippe's  speuch  to 
Lord  Melbourne  and  to  Lord  Patmertiton ;  and,  when  an 
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overture  from  France  held  out  hopes  of  a  better  jttaltof 
feeling.  »he  -nrote  to  Lord  Palmerston : 

12  Oft..  UUl 
'The  Qiicon,  in    returning  these  letters,  mast  expms  ta 
I^rd  Palmerston  hor  very  great  eatisfaction  at  •  il 

a!)le  turn  affairs  luive  taken,  ami  the  Qneen  eans- 
that  thi»  demooKtratiou  of  rvturuinK  siuity  on  tlie  pftrt ' 
Fmnoe  will  be  met  in  a  very  friendly  spirit  by  Lonl  Pale 
stun  ftud  the  rest  uf  her  Goverauient.  The  Queeu  feela  eartma 
that  this  change  un  the  pari  of  Franw  it;  also  Kn?atlT<"'^f 
to  the  peaceable  disposition  of  tlie  Kins  of  tlie  tVenchiMMldie 
thinks  that,  lu  coasideration  of  the  dlfiiculticK  tbo  King  hi; 
had  to  contend  with,  and  which  he  Be«mn  Rna-lly  to  h>Ti- 
overcome,  we  sliould  rnalce  «)mi»  return  j  nnd  Indeed,  nsLonl 
ralnierHton  stateii,  the  arntngement  proposed  ifl  the  bn>  vUdi 
CAD  be  desired." 

Lord  Melbourne  writes  to  the  Queeu  the  same  day: 

* .  .  .  AITairs  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and  the  nrt 
of  the  Cabinet  watch  with  great  tmpati(>nce,  and.  to  ssj*  tiM' 
truth,  not  ivltlicut  sitspicion,  the  manner  in  which  PalmetsUra 
will  carry  into  effect  the  decision  of  Saturday,' 

Aud  the  next  dny  he  writes  again: 

'Your  Majwty  will    naturally  seize  tills  opixirtfuil^ 
ptating  stronglj'  to  Pnlnicrston  your  wishes  that  this 
tunity  should    be  tnken  advantage  of  with   a  view 
8j>oody  Accommodation  of  the  whole  dlfferonco.  ,  .  .* 

Tlie  Queen  writes  to  Leopold  on  the  Idth  : 

'  DsARFiHT  TTnci^ — I  have  worked  hard  this  ^veek  toj 
About  something  condUntory,  nnd  1  hope  and  trust 
Auoceeded.  Lord  Melbourne  .  .  .  i-s.Tcanaosure  yau,fnllyawr 
of  the  danger,  and  aa  anxJou?  as  we  are  to  set  mattere  ri^W 
aud  so  int  Lord  Juliu ;  and  Palmerston,  I  hope,  is  getti^  man 
reaaoDable.  .  .  .  Now  in  my  humble  opluioa  (but  tbi«  1  my 
of  myself  and  without  auybudy's  knowIedg4>),  if  Kranoe,  u|ui 
this,  were  to  make  some  dort  of  advance,  aud  were  lo  oWf 
arming,  I  think  all  would  do ;  for  you  s«e,  iX  France  gow  • 
arming,  we  nhall  hardly  be  justified  in  not  doing  tbo  awM 
nnd  that  wonUI  bo  very  bad.  Couldn't  you  suggest  ihi*  *• 
the  King  and  ThierH,  a«  of  youreelf?' 

Leopold  replies  (Oct  20,  1810) : 

•My  MOST  nELovBi)  Victoria .—Ood  bteas  you  for  tliej 
ha]  you  have  mia  en  action  for  onr  great  work,  the  mail 
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j^^^<?«  of  peace,  ...  I  have  recciTod  a  letter  fpooi  the  Kin;, 

f^^^  yestfpdfiy,  lu  which  he  tells  me  **  Poiimi  qu'U  y  &it,  pour 

^p^tnuienwr,  dts  nt^gociations",  cela  me  duatie  uue  ^rarule  forrfl^" 

y^avfi  written  yesterday  to  him  luo^t  fully  a  IcttcT  ho  may 

M    '"^trw   to   Thiers   also  conceraitit;   the   >nuant«tit».  ...  It  U 

.Uy  melancholy  to  ten  the  poor  Kinir  taking  the  tu^hantr' 

.■^tU   very  much   to   heart,  nnd   upon    my   irord   the  ocber 

*  owers  of  Europe  owo  Jt  to  themselves  aiu]  to  him  to  do 

Verything  to  euKo  and  streagthen  hU  awful  task.* 

Pulmerston,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  Que<?n  (Nov.  1I>,  maken 
u|fht  of  the  iilleged  e«gemess  of  the  Frenrh  to  go  to  war. 
and  of  the  danger  of  internal  rerolutioa  incUniag  thom 
to  it,  and  he  goes  on  to  wiy : 

'  Vidcount  Palmerston  deem.s  it  hb  daty  to  yoar  Uajeny  to 

express  his  strong  conriction  that  the  appeals  ma<le  to  your 

eaty'a  good  feelings  by  the  King  of  the  FreDcfa,  apm  Um 

ore  of  the  danger  of  revolution  in  Fruncv,  iiiiliim  uiiiMniiiJiiii 

re  mude  to  the  l-'rench  Gorpmment,  have  no  fouodation  In 

th,  and  are  ouly  exertions  of  skilfnl  diplomacy-.' 

Upon  this  letter  Leopold  remarks: 

Aa  to  i*olitioa  .  .  .  Falmerston.  rex  and  autoetvt,  ts  tar  loo 
irritable  and  riolent.  .  .  .  What  ho  fvtya  ahnut  the  a/>]Mni  Ivj 
the  jtersuitutl  /eeliny  of  (he  Qutvn  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  IA#i 
A  is  childlike  and  malicious,  for  it  nertr  codaCed.* 

Pencffiil  counsels  at  length  prevailed     On  October  2A 
liers  was  di8mif*setl  and  was  replaced  by  Gaizot.    The 
Earopcan  Powers,  includinff  France,  ananimously  a^read 
tnsi>it  oil  Mebeniet  Ali  surrendering  his  conquesta  in 
Syria  and  the  betrnyed  Turkinb  fleet,  but  to  nUow  him 
retain  the  paahalik  of  ^ypt.    A  succesafol  bombord- 
lont  of  Acre  by  the  combined  fleets  forced  him  to  eomplj 
"ft'ith  these  terma;  and  the  incident  came  to  au  end.     We 
have  gone  into  it  in  some  detail  because  it  ia  the  fint 
instance  of  the  Quoen'o  taking  a  prominont  and  penoDal 
(thare   in   a   critical    European   crisis.      It   was   probably 
mainly  due  to  the   personal   elTorts  of  the  three  pncifi> 
cally  inclined  suvurcign.s  of  EuKJuud,  France,  and  Belgium, 
that  war  had  been  averted ;  and.  so  wisely  and  faithfully 
bnd  thoQiioen  borne  herself  that,  young  and  unnNsuming 
aa  she  wa»,  the  ha]>py  i)uue  may  Imve  been  to  no  small 
extent  due  to  the  part  she  had  taken.   In  aaj-ing '  Palmer- 
ston likes  to  put  hta  foot  on  their  necks,'  Leopold  had 
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indicatod  the  dangerous  quality  of  a  man  who,  &ftpr 
Peel's  death,  was  to  become  the  most  powerful  of  ha 
MiniRtors,  and  -rcithal  to  cause  Iier  more  pain  and  onaetx 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  than  any  otbtr. 
Uis  gt-eat  ability,  Ictng  teuure  of  ofBco,  and  thoroogb 
grasp  of  detail,  combined  with  his  vigorous  and  lunatw- 
ful  spirit  and  popular  inauuers,  gave  him  au  unrirtUfd 
position,  {>specirtlly  in  the  department  of  foreign  alWtJ, 
after  Peei  and  Lord  Aberduen  had  [>asKed  away;  bat  fail 
orerbenring  diplomacy  and  rashness  frequently  linniglit 
the  country  to  the  brink  of  war  and  dinaster. 

Parliiimeiit  wiw  diasolved  lu  Juno  1841,  and  a  newone 
elected,  with  the  result,  that  the  Tories  Imd  a  kr^o 
majority.  It  mot  in  September;  and,  the  Qovenunetit 
being  beaten  on  an  aniondniont  to  the  oddrcm,  Lonl 
Mell>onrno  resigned.  The  Queen  was  much  distrenMl. 
but  this  time  she  was  prepared.  Peel,  as  before,  treated 
her  with  the  most  deferential  consideration.  Whon  tb« 
probiLbility  of  his  party  roniing  into  office  •wm*  apparent, 
previously  to  the  dissolution,  he  bad  gone  so  far  u  to 
say  to  Mr  Anson  that  it  was 

'eeeeuttal  to  liie  positiou  -n-ith  the  Quoon  that  her  Mnjwtf 
RhouUl  understand  that  lie  bad  the  feelings  of  a  gentlnsio. 
and,  whore  bis  duty  did  not  interfere,  he  could  not  act  a«>iiirt 
her  wishes.  He  w&s  prL>»»c>(l  as  the  hend  of  n  poworfitl  (wrtf. 
but  the  impression  he  wl  jhetl  to  create  in  her  Mnji^tye  aind 
was  that  he  was  bouud  to  defend  her  against  their  encroieb' 
mcnts.  He  again  repeated  that,  if  the  Queen's  penotal 
feelings  would  suffer  lees  by  forming  an  Adminlatmtion  to  bit 
exchtsion,  he  inhould  not  be  o(Tendc<].  Private  life  satlrftd 
Iiim,  and  ho  had  uo  ambition  beyond  it.' 

The  question  of  the  Ladies  was  settled  by  three  ol 
them  tendering  their  resignation,  leaving  their  plaae»U> 
be  filled  by  the  Queen  and  Peel  in  consultation. 

'  I  am  quiet  and  pi'epare<I,'  she  writes  to  Leopold ;  *  but  still  1 
foci  very  sad  and,  God  knows,  very  wretelied  at  times  hf 
myself  and  my  country  that  sueh  a  change  must  take  pk» 
.  .  .  After  rfcciing  Lord  Mi-lbourue  for  four  years,  with  tvww 
reptions,  dnily,  yon  msy  imagiup  that  I  must  /efl  the  cJuutf*- 
Eleven  days  wa«  the  longt-st  I  ever  was  iWthout  seeing-  hko.' 

AU  went  well  at  her  interview  with  Peel  on  August  5)L 
although,    as    she  telU   Mr  Anson,  she  could    not  ge^j 
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txer  his  awkward  manner.  'Sir  Robert's  ignorance  of 
bharactor  was  nioHt  striking'  and  unoccoiuitablfi ;  fuolinpf 
this  made  it  difRcull  for  hor  Mnjesty  to  place  reliance 
upon  his  judgment  in  recommendations.'  On  another 
occasion  she  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  tho  Prince  in  con- 
versation that,  after  the  manner  the  Toriee  had  treated 
liim  about  the  nnntiity,  ho  ought  now  to  keep  them  at  a 
distance.  This  unfortunate  display  of  feeling  made  him 
BO  imeosy  that  ho  mentioned  tlio  matter  t^o  Mr  Anson, 
who,  at  hiH  roquest,  repeated  it  to  Lord  Melbourne. 

The  Queen  had  tohl  Peel  that  she  meant  to  continue 
kcr  correspondence  with  Lord  Mulboumo  as  a  private 
lend,  avoiding,  of  course,  alt  party  questions  ;  and  Peel 
had  generously  HSsenttMl.     .Stockmar,  on  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  records   in  a  memorandum  (October  25) 
a  conversation   with    Lord  Molboomo  in  which,  with 
charaeteristic  bluntness,  he  had  taken  him  severely  to 
■±ask   for  a  course  which  Lord    Melbourne  *  had  allowed 
^^bim^olf  to  bo  driven  into  tigaitiat  his  virn  mid  better  con- 
^Htc^ton,'  and  which  would  lead  to  grout  complications  and 
^aanger.    Ho  advised  him  to  allow  tho  Queen's  impending 
cunfLuLMiicut  to  pass  over,  and,  after  her  recovery,  to  tell 
her  as  gently  as  hecould  that  the  confidential  correspond' 
ice  must  ceaiw.    Lord  Melbourne  '  became  visibly  ner- 
rous,  perplexed,  and  distressed';  and  a  few  days  later  he 
)te  to  the  <juecn,  in  answer  to  an  invitation,  to  say 
It  ho  thought  he  hiu\  better  not  dine  at  tho  Polaco 
at  present.    Still  the  correspondence  went  on.     Another 
painful    incident   induced    Htockmar   to    remonstrate   in 
still    stronger    terms.      Early   in  October,   when   Peel's 
Ministry  had  been  in  ofBce  only  a  few  weeks,  the  Queen 
asked  Lord  Melbounio  to  visit  her  at  Windsor.    Before 
answering,    he    nTote   to  ask    Prince    Albert's    opinion 
whether  he  should  go.    Here  Stockmar  intervened  again, 
doprecatiug  the  responsibility  of  answering  such  a  ques- 
tion being  thrown  upon  the  Prince,  and  denouncing  tho 
continued  corrospoudcnce  bctwocn  Uio  Queen  and  Lord 
Melbourne  as  '  an  essential  injUHtice  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
present  situation,'  accentuated  as  it  was  by  tho  fact  that 
Jjord  Melbourne  hud  ju»t  niadu  »  spoerh  in  the  House  of 
Lords  attacking  the  (government.      The  correspondenco 
went  on ;  but,  for  want  of  the  old  common  interests  and 
owing  to  the  change  of  relations,  it  grows  comparatively 
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tHvia!  ami  uninteresting.  It  is  a  pathciif  slt>ry.  UiUc 
uioro  than  a  year  aftor  quitting  office.  Lord  Mclboww 
had  a  paralytic  seizure  from  which  h©  only  parti«njrfr 
covenx! ;  and  he  n«vt'r  again  took  a  proniiiiout  i»ait  ii 
political  life,  though  bis  correspondence  with  the-  Qi 
still  continued,  and  she  retained  her  feelings  oE  affeetioe 
for  htm  to  the  end.  She  wrote  him  a  letter  for  hn 
hirthday.  March  17,  18i8.    Eight  months  Inter  ho  died 

The  years  that  followed  PccIb  comin}^  into  office  down 
to  liiti  finally  quitting  it  in  June  1S40  wore  p«rhapi  tbe 
happiest  of  her  life.  Peel**  and  Ijord  AberdeeD'i  con* 
duct  of  forci)*ii  afTaira  satisfied  her  and  cnu.'^ed  h«r  do 
anxiety.  Her  letters  are  coneemod  with  domet^iic  more 
than  with  political  incidents.  Her  faniily  increaaed  and 
throve.  She  received  visits  from  several  foreign  poten- 
tates, and  amongst  thora  from  Nicholas,  tbo  Kmperorof 
Huwiia,  by  whom  ^he  was  much  impreKsed,  and  od  tbe 
whole  not  unfavourably.    She  writes  to  Ijeopold: 

BurKi.-fORAar  Pai^ce,  11  Juitr,  U4i 
*I  was  extremely  aKaiuat  tlie  Tisit.  feanng    the  gfn*  ud 
hustle,  and  even  at  first  I  did  uot  feel  at  nil  to  like  It,  Iwt  br 
^'UtId^  in  the  same  liouee  tofiether  quietly  and  unrestraiiicdlj 
(and   thia  Albert,  and  with  gi-eat  truth,  says    fs  the  gmu 
advantage  of  tliese  visits,  that  1   not  only  ae^   these  gmt 
people,  but  knoie  them),  I  got  to  know  the  Emperor  aod  be 
to  know  me.    There  is  much  nbout  him  which  I  cannot  hdp 
liking.  .  .  .  He  ia  stern  and  wvepo,  with  flted  priucipls  ot 
duty  which  nothing  an   enrth  will  make   Idm   change;  TCfT 
clever  I  do  noi  think  him,  and  htji  mind  is  an  uncivilised  om; 
his  education  ban  been  uegtected ;  politics  and  military 
ccrua  are  the  only  thinga  ho  takes  great  interest  in :  the 
aud  uU  Buf  ler  oceupationH  he  is  inseoHible  to  ;  but  hu  U»  aiiii 
I  am  certain,  ainc-cre  even  tn  lus  most  des)X>tio  acts,  ftom  • 
seuse  that  it  is  the  miff/  way  to  govern.  .  .  .  He  Is,  I  sbonld 
tuky,  too  frauk,  for  be  talks  ao  openly  before  i>eople,  irlddi 
he  should  not  do,  aud  with  difficulty  restrains  himself.  . .  ■ 
His  footings  are  very  strong;  he  feein  kiadnoss  deeply;  and 
his  love  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  for  all  chihlren,  w  very 
great.  .  .  .  Resi>ecting  Belgium,  he  did  not  Hiieak  to  me,  bat 
to  Albert  and  the  Ministers.    As  for  unkindly  feeling  toward* 
vmi,  he  dinclainis  iM)«itively  any  .  .  .  but  ho  says  those  nn- 
forlunatc  Poles  arc  the  only  obstacle,  and  that  he  positively 
cannot  enter  into  any  tiirect  conimunicatiou  n^fh  Brlffium  »» 
long  aH  they  are  empioj/ed.    If  you  could  only  somehow  or 
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ler  get  rid  of  them,  I  tvm  Rtire  the  thing  would  be  done  at 
We  all  think  he  need  not  mind  this,  but  I  fear  ho  haa 
Iged  himself.  .  .  . 

'  If  the  FruDch  nro  nugiry  at  tills  vi»t^  lot  tholr  dear  King 

id  their  Prinofts  come ;  they  will  be  sure  of  a  (rtdy  nfffctionaU 

.Kce\it\oa  an  our  part.     The  one  which  Emi»erur  N'icholas  haa 

[lived  is  coixlial  and  civil,  main  lie  i-ieni  pas  du  cccur.    I 

lubly  heg  that  any  remarks  wbiub  may  not  be  faTuurable 

'  oar  great  rieitor  may  tuil  go  beyond  you  and  Loulae,  and 

7t  to  Paris.' 

With  Louis  Philippe,  who  visited  her  in  October  1S44, 

le  Queen  was  greatly  pleased.     *  What  an  oxtrmirdinury 

man    the   King   U !      What  a  wonderful  memory,  how 

^vely,  liow  aagarious.  .  .  .  The  King  is  very  sad  to  go,  bat 

Be  is  determined,  he  says,  to  see  me  every  year.'     Alaa ! 

I^jia  imprvsMion  nf  him  wns  to  be  rudely  broken  by  the 

jkffair  of  the  Spanish  marriages  two  yoant  afterwards. 

Wt    At  the  end  of  the  yAor  1845  the  political  calm  was 

■bddenly  disturbed   by  the   Free-trade  que»tton  coniing 

prematurely  to  the  front.     The  cori'esi>andence  becomcM 

deeply  interesting.    It  is  enough  to  say  of  it  hero  that  the 

Quuen  und  Prince  were  heart  and  soul  with  Pool,  'who 

shows    himself  a   man   of  unbounded    loyaJty,   courage, 

patriotism,  and  high-mindedness,  and  his  conduct  to  me 

been  chivalrous  almost,  I  might  &ay.    I  haro  never 

SQ  him  so  excited  or  so  determiued,  and  »ueh  a  good 

iu»e  mu»t  Hucceed.' 

Upon  Peel's  resignation  in  December  1815,  Lord  John 
tussoll    failed    to   form  a   Ministry,   owing    mainly   to 
«ir<l    Grey's    objection    to    Palmerston's    going  to   the 
Foreign  OfTice.     Peel  came  back  again  for  six  monthn, 
it  in  June  I8iti  ho  again  quittud  ufilci;,  never  to  return. 
>rd  John  Bussell  succeeded   him.  with  E'almerston  ae 
iry  for   Foreign  Affairs.     On  Inking  leave  of  her 
ar8  the  Queen  wrote  to  Leopold : 


*  Tciterday  was  a  very  bad  day  for  me.  I  had  to  part 
rlth  Sir  R.  Vee)  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  are  both  irrcikantble 
to  us  and  to  the  Country ;  they  were  both  ao  much 
srwhelmed  that  it  quite  upset  me,  and  we  hare  in  them, 
so  duvoted  fricntU  We  felt  so  safe  with  them.  Nflrrar, 
during  the  Ave  years  that  they  wen)  with  me,  did  they  swr 
recommend  a  peraon  or  a  thing  which  was  not  for  my  or  the 
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CoiuitO''s  beet,  Aud  never  for  the  Part^r's  advantage  enlf; 
and  tJie  oontraat  now  \a  v«ry  etriking ;  there  Is  nach  )m 
respect  and  uiucli  te-ss  MkIi  and  piife  feeling.' 

Pool  coEitinaed  to  correspond  with  the  Princ*. 

The  Queen  soon  had  cause  to  regret  the  retun  d 
PaUnerston  to  Uio  Poroijjn  Offic«.  By  mcntioBing,  In  » 
deffpatch  to  Madrid,  the  ^ugge^ition  of  the  QuB^n's  codsui. 
Leopold  of  Sftxe-Coburg,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Qaem  o( 
Spain's  hand,  and  allowing  the  French  ambassador  to iR 
the  deepatch,  Pahuerston  gave  Louis  Philippe  ao  exeax 
for  breaking  hia  pledged  word  not  to  prons  the  Daks  nf 
Muntpeusier'tt  candidature  for  that  of  the  Iiilanta.  Uii^ 
suggestion  of  Coburg's  candidature  vfob  made  witbont 
the  knowledge,  and  entirely  against  the  msto,  o( 
Queen  Victoria ;  and  it  led  at  onco  to  Mont{MD^'« 
engagement  to  the  Infanta.  The  Queen  -wba  very  ittdig' 
uanU  Aa  a  reauU,  the  good  uuderatuudiiig  betweciUie 
British  and  Fi-ench  GoverumeuU  was  abruptly  brou^ 
to  an  end.     The  Queen  writes  to  Leopold  : 

'  Xo  doubtf  if  Lord  Aberdeen  Iiad  been  nt  Ha  pc«t,  viiat 
has  bapponed  wotiUl  not  hare  taken  place,  and  su5pidM  4 
Lord  PaJmcrtton  hns  been  the  canse  of  the  itt^ttli/kHi 
comliict  of  thv  French  Government.  .  .  .  Our  coodtiel  *» 
been  thi-onghout  honeat,  nmt  tlie  King's  nnd  Gnfanfi  the 
contrary." 

Henceforth  the  Queen  had  frequently  to  complain  of  Uxi 
Palmerstou  for  deciding  important  matters  without  ton- 
suiting  her.    She  wrote  to  him.  on  April  17.  IS17 : 

*  The  Queen  has  several  times  asked   Lord   FoloiuiMi 
through  Loixl  Jolin  Russell  and  personally,  to  see   ihat 
drafts  to  our  ForeiK"  Ministers  are  not  deapatchod 
to  their  being  gubiiiitte*!  to  the  Queen.      Nutwithet 
tlii«  it!  Etill  done,  as  for  inntauce  to-day.  witli  regard  to 
drafts  for  Lisbon.     The  Queen  onco  more  repeats  ber 
UuLt  Lord  PnJnierston  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of ' 
practice.' 

On  the  lost  daj  of  tho  year  Madame   Adoloid*. 
French   king's  siHter,   to  whom  he   was  devoted. 
Forgetting  all   her   just  indignation,   the   Queeu'Sj 
heart  was  moved  to  write  to  him,  but  ho  carofuJ 
leeta  political  ooniitruction  should  be  put  upon  herl 
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t  she  first  asked  the  a^acnt  of  Lord  John  RiMBelL 
ipold  wrote : 

13  Jttm.,  1918. 

*Tour  kind  letter  to  the  poor  King  was  an  act  for  which 
hank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  bpanti^e  it  made  him 
happy.  I  waA  atUl  in  his  room  wh«n  your  letter  ariived ; 
was  so  deIight«H  with  it  that  he  kiased  it  tnnet  tendtrlff.  .  .  .' 

TTie  spriug  of   1848  brought  trouble  and  revolntion 

rottghout  Kuropo.    The  Tsar  Nichohis  writes  a  friendly 

tter  to  the  Queen  to  remind  her  how  he  had  foretold 

her,  four  years  before,  that  Grcflt  Britain  and  Russia 

ould  bo  the  only  Poweni  left  standing,  and  it  was  even 

he  bad  prophesied.    He  goes  on:  'Neserait-il  naturel 

Ten  conclure  quonotrc  union  intiinc  est  apiK:Ic-c  poat-etro 

k  sftuvor   le  monde?'      The    Queen   writes   to    Leopold: 

Great  events  make  rae  qniet  and  calm,  and  HttJo  trifle* 

Iget  me  and  irritate  my  netvos.     But  I  feel  grown  old 

Borious,  and  the  future  is  very  dark.' 

In  Italy  war  was  going  on  between  the  Austrianw  and 

I  King  of  Sai'diutn,  supported  by  the  Italiaxi  Republican 

_  iri.y.     I'ublic  sympatby  in  England  whh  with  the  lattur, 

Imd  Lord  Faluiorston  wo^  considering  the  expediency  of 

iging  about  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  by  Sardinia 

kd  the  erection  of  Venetia  into  a  reptibh'c.    The  Queen, 

riting  to  Lord  John  Russell,  snys  : 

'The  Queen  must  tell  Lord  John  what  she  had  repeatedly 
Id  L<trd  PaliuerstoD.  without  apimrent  effect,  tliat  the 
kbli^hment  of  an  entente  eonliaie  with  the  French  Re- 
iblif,  fur  the  purpose  of  dxivUiK  the  Austriaue*  out  of  their 
lions  in  Italy,  would  be  a  diagntce  to  this  Coxmtry.  That 
French  .  .  .  would  gain  the  gi-eateat  advantage  by  it 
^here  would  be  no  doubt  of.  But  how  will  England  appear 
jt'foro  the  world  at  the  inotiieni  when  she  l»  strupgling  to 
Maintain  her  finpremary  in  Ireland,  and  Ixmstts  tu  rstamt  by 
keatles  with  regard  to  her  Knro)>enn  rolationR.' 

She  makes  anuthc-'r  formal  complaint  to  Lord  John 
^isaell  about  Lord  Pahnerst'un  : 

m'f  fett  really  that  I  oould  hardly  go  on  with  him.  that  I 
uul  no  couflilcuce  in  him,  and  that  it  miuie  me  seriously 
uudouB  and  uneasy  fui-  thu  wolfaro  of  the  Country  and  tho 
[>eace  of  Europe  in  general  .  .  .  tliat  his  writinga  were  alnrays 
bitter  as  gall  and  did  great  harm,  which  Lonl  John  entirely 
anted  to,  and  that  I  oft«n  felt  fjuite  ill  from  anxiety.' 
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Still  Lord  Palmerston's  hit^h-handod  mcihodi)  wo* 
continued.  A  stock  of  rauskBta  \v*u»  permitted  by  him  to 
bo  transferred  from  the  Ordnance  office  to  the  SiciUaii 
insurgents ;  and  an  apology  to  the  miiteritblo  Neapolitan 
Go%criira«ut  bad  to  be  made,  which  greatly  hurt  ti* 
Queeu'n  feoliugs.  AppointmGnt«  to  foreign  Courts  wm 
announced  without  the  Queen  being  oven  notified.  \\}ua 
Koeauth  came  to  England  in  October  1S51,  Palmentcb, 
in  spite  of  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Queen  that  heibouM 
not  receive  him,  announced  his  intentiou  of  ilcnog  so  st 
the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  John  Ruseell  thereaptnt'pMi- 
tirely  requested'  him  to  abstain  from  this.  PalmenteD 
replied, '  I  do  not  choose  to  be  dictated  to  whom  I  nuyor 
may  not  receive  in  my  own  house.'  Upon  which  liunl 
John  advised  the  Queen  to  command  hiui  not  to  nxan 
Koseutb  ;  and  the  Cabinet,  boing  summoned,  uoantmooiir 
Kupportod  Lord  John.  The  Queen  accordingly  wrutelo 
Lord  Palmcmton  saying  that, 

'.  .  .  shice  M.  Kossuth's  arrival  in  this  Country'  5nd  Iff 
violent  deuimcifttiou  of  two  Sovoreigns  with  whom  we  anil 
peace,  thu  Queeu  thLuks  that  she  owes  it  as  a  mark  of  nepM 
to  her  Allien,  ami  Kenorally  to  nil  States  at  jieace  witi  tbii 
Country,  not  to  ftllow  thnt  a  person  endonvonrinif  to  «xeitti 
political  agitation  id  tlii»  Country  against  her  Allies  fhaii 
be  re<wi  ved  by  hcp  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AffairB.  -  - . 
Tbe  Queen  mu.<it  therefore  demand  that  the  receptioo  of 
M.  Kossuth  by  Lord  Palmorston  should  not  take  place.' 

Lord  Palmerstou  this  time  gave  way. 

In  June  1850  Lord  Pulmerston  took  up  the  can 
one  Don  Pacifico.  a  Portuguoae  Jew,  a  native  of  GihnJb 
and  therefore  a  British  subject,  who  hnd  his  house 
Athens  pillaged  by  a  mob,  and  claimed  an  extrara 
sum  from  the  Greek  Oovemmeut  by  way  of  duniiHf«»_ 
To  enforce  his  claims,  the  British  fleet  was  scut  to  At 
and,  without  enquiry  into  their  validity,  coercive  mi 
were  adopted.    Greece  appealed  to  France  and  Russia : 
protection;  and  so  incensed  wore  these  Powers  at  ti«j 
high-handed  action  of  the  British  Government  that  tVl 
French  ambassador  was  recalled  and  the  Jiussi'sn. 
ba-sundor  was  on  the  point  of  leaving.     In  tbe  end 
Pacifico's  claims  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  tlie  ra*  ] 
to  which  ho  was  fotmd  to  be  entitled  was  a  mere  Cri^ 
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oCa 


this  incident  a  rote  of 

Ibuse  of  Lords,  upon  whicb  notice  of  motioi 

conHdoncc   was    given   in    the    Hbnae  of 

rer  was  a  bad  case  better  defended.    In 

ah  of  nearly  five  hoars,  i»Mimg  from  tbe  dnik  to  the 

of  a  midsummer  day,  Palnwntoa  nnevad  mM  tfc» 

Ing  incidents  of  his  reeent  eoodoel  aa  F(v«igB 

with  a  force  and  eloquence  which  dzw  even 

,  who  spoke  in  opposition  to  him,  the  worda*  *  W«  i 

proud  of  him.'    The  motion   waa 

.  aaeendency  and  popularirf  in  iba 

oorreepondencc  showH,  the  fw^lng 

more  or  leas  against  him.     Lord  John  tA  atnaglf 

dongeroiu  he  wsb  in  bis  pment  podtion  *  krt  thmy 

are  equally  frightened  at  taming  him  kiaie,*  imev  be 

ver^-  prohablr  be  taken  up  aa  leader  bT*  i 

LiiUvod  or  the  Kadicak,  wllich  would 

worse  than  they  were  alreadj. 

,P^*g sodden  death  vrasanirrcparmfalBkiaaCol 

was  deprived  of  the  inestimable  aeiikieB  wUdi  ba 
uras  able  to  render  from  hi«  pecnli&r  positioa  as  bea4  oC 
the  Opposition,  yet  with  no  thought  of  ■ttTphinng  lbs 
Oovemnient.  Fulfilling  his  promise  to  rapport  it  in  ila 
trhief  work  of  mnintAining  IVeo-trade  priiidplea,  be  waa 
free  to  express  hia  unbioMod  opinion  on  aaj 
that  might  arise ;  and,  as  regards  the  fatnr^  hi* 
toofftCR  hnd  bet-ii  tucked  forward  to  with  eager  hope  atno 
distant  period  by  the  Qneen  and  by  many  of  the  beat  mco 
of  all  parties.  There  wa«  abeolately  no  one  to  take  lita 
place.  Xover  before  had  the  Qaeen  been  8o  depriTcd  of 
the  hope  of  hariog  in  the  future  any  3£ini3tter  in  wbotn 
she  could  placet  unrcson'od  confidence. 

But  a  crisia  was  at  hand.  On  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 3,  1851,  Louis  Xapoleon  proclaimed  a  state  of  siege 
in  Parts,  disiiolrcd  the  Council  of  State  and  Xationa] 
Aaeembly.  threw  into  prison  many  of  the  members,  with 
aoma  of  whom  he  had  been  in  friendly  social  intercoana 
on  the  pmvious  evening,  bathed  Paris  in  blood,  and 
stood  before  I-Iurnpc,  with  Franco  prowtrate  under  hia 
feet,  perjured  but  unashamed.  When  the  news  arrived 
in  London,  Palmorston,  whose  chief  title  to  -iuppart  waa 
his  often -repeated  denunciation  of  absoloti-im,  witbont 
asking  the  opinion  of  the  Queen  or  the  Cabinet,  injHuweJ 


4 


. .     -■  i-vjI.    Hr  fisii  ::  would  >je 
.  -TijnersVLj  z^zl:^  as  difficu 
_    .*      'romiseri  :■:  ^zieAvour  to  < 
■  IT     -fn-«?a  :I:r  Gc-erriuiects  in  tb 
.  _:     ■  -iiTiRii  tie  TAxi  example  liiius 
u^r    o  '—-i  Tar:  of  iLi-  oihei-s. 
■  ■:.:L:ir'-:  i'^:  returned  from  tli 
;■.     u   ilnj/li-r-iic  could    hardl 
■  .:::;;;;  l  var^  ;f  the  hatred  tbey  v 
.,-    -f  .:»;  :c  i~rA  being  insulted 
•ill, 

.   "'uriiry  3.  1S52.  the  iiiciden 

:;j^e!>rcc5  discomfiture  AViis 

^  -.     uuL  -Jie  extreme  flippancy 

,    —  -I.T-  iiLrs remarkable  than  e 

_-.ii.  >     .a^uHLeti  with  difficulty." 

^. —••.■*;.  ~:  pc:  the  Government 

- ^    o^iT  iUlitia  Bill,    upoi 

_    _  ---  Itrbj-  came  in   as  Pr 
^— .    T   --;vw=r  ::'  the  Lower  House. 

■^- . :^  ::  the  year  1852  a  < 

,:--..    ;;---  "iPiigs  and  the  follo' 
-  ;r;.:^  -    T-is  formed,  with  Lord 
-  ^^.    _:_  ^.-.ri  Clarendon  at  the  F 
i:i^  i^stcrs  the  Queen 
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TBthor    than   an    ewtentUl    clement  id    the  case.      The 

tui^outsiu   of   England,  and   of   the   lately   snppresved 

.nsui'gent  nationalities  of  Europe,  arose  out  of  the  evvnts 

at  1848  and  1849,  when  the  Itussian  was  the  otUyabeoIate 

monarchy  that  never  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  when  a 

Ru-srtinn  army  was  sent  to  assist  the  Austrians  in  crushing 

the  Hunf;:arian  insurgents,  and  thns  absolutism  bccjime 

a^ain  dominant  throughout  EurojKj.      Tlie  Hungarian 

leaden  took  refuge  at  Constantinople,  where  the  timely 

interposition   of   the   British    Goveniment  secured   them 

from  being  surrendered  by  the  Turks.     Whether,  if  at  an 

earlier  stage  in  the  negotiationii  Russia  could  hare  been 

made    to   r(^ali!tu    the    strength    of   the  determination  In 

England  to  resist  her  aggressive  action,  war  migfal  bMve 

been  aroided,  must  always  remain  a  question.     As  time 

-vrent  on,  without  any  settlement  being  arrived  at,  the 

only  chance  of  pence  left  van  the  fa-ft  vnnifthing  hope  of 

bringing  Austria  and  Prussia  into  line  with  England  and 

France.     Un  the  eve  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the 

Queen  wrote  Co  the  King  of  Pruwtia : 

QfBOtUVK.  17  itaixh.  tSM. 

*  Dear  Sir  anp  Brotuer,— .  .  .  I  can  expnw  only  im- 
fectly  in  writing  bo»'  deep  my  paio  b,  after  going  ao  far, 
ithfuUy,  baud  in  liaud,  to  see  you  at  this  wpigbty  nxxneat 
itinK  yoiireclf  from  ue.  .  .  .  It  uuw  ycnir  Majesty  ia- 
me  "Maf  now  you  nuan  to  penM  m  ayntpUie 
tiralUy,"  and  if  on  this  occasion  }*ou  rerer  na  to  ycnr 
Natktn,  who  are  siud  to  exclaim,  -Kitii  sound  comiaaa  •enaa: 
••  Acts  of  violonee  have  been  done  by  the  Turks,  tlje  Turk  has 
good  frieodi*  iii  largu  numbeni,  aud  the  Eiiijirrur  has  done  nt 
no  harm" — !  do  DOt  uuderataud  yuu.  Certainly  I  efaoukl 
understand  tfais  language  if  I  heard  it  from  the  Kings  of 
Hanover  or  of  Sazouy,  But  i  have  hitherto  kx>kcd  upon 
Prussia  as  one  of  the  great  Powers,  who,  tiince  tie  pcttce  of 
1815,  have  bctin  guuruuturs  uf  trvAtim,  guardians  uf  ciriUaa* 
tioD,  defenders  of  the  right,  and  real  arbiters  of  tbe  XatioiM, 
and  for  my  part  1  have  felt  the  divine  responsibility  of  thi; 
sacred  otRce  nnthout  undervaluing  at  the  nuue  time  the 
heavy  obligation,  not  unconnyct^-d  with  danger,  which  it 
impoece  on  me.  If  you,  dear  8ir  nud  Brother,  abdicate  theae 
obligations,  you  have  also  abdifated  tlie  poeltlon  for  Pnmla. 
^Jkiid  Eibuuld  stich  an  example  And  Imitulors,  then  the  chrUiaa* 
Hlou  of  Europe  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  play  of  winds ; 
right  will  then  no  longer  ftnd  a  cbauipion,  the  oppreaa^  wfil 


iiuuiuiii.'u    ii>   iiiai ' 

ti)  iivoid  Lord  P;^ 
j-'ood  qimlitic's;    i- 
dvct'iit  usHge  1)0U\ 
iiiimicatioiis  by  sfi 
iipoii   tilt!  wiiiH-  oj;    ■ 
Mi'iuIkt  <if  I'arlini!. 
told    liiiu   t)i;it   nil    ' 
^vitlioiit  bcoDniiiig  ;i 
<mly  cliiinee  oue  liinl  • 
Itumanim  non  sum.' 

Whuii,  on  Fobni.- 
the  Jluiisie,  l'iiliufr>i 
waH  observed 'that  ■•'■ 
of  his  nmiiiiei"  were  in 
being  evidently  assin- 
month  lie  contrived  ti- 
in    II   division   on  thi" 
i'esijj;iH'd  and    Iah'J    ]  * 
with  Disraeli  as  hvidn- 

At    llie  beginniiit;  ' 
effected  between  tlie  ^' 
and  a  Oovernnient  \\a- 
I'rinie  Minii^terand  Lor' 
AVith    Itoth    of    lliese  >!' 


..  v....h  WJul'i 


.-  uzd  the  Gov* 

■ ..  r.".:iiters  of  -wn 

M.ndeneo  that    it 

;■-;*?  counsellor  \v 

..-.'onably  praeti 

r.plish.     lint    t 

■;-.iid  counsellor, '. 

:;  alive,  we  cnnii 

inl  would    uev( 

ut  military  inv, 

rimeiin  penins 

iits  nnd  pnrpo 
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It  was  supposerl   tliat  the  Allies  could 

of  superior  nunibcrx  tu  assail  what  wa» 

on  isolated  force  of  liuasinns  in  or  near 

incspnble  of  beiii};  reinforced-     In  poini 

md  ultimately  to  face  a  force  drawn   from 

3U^b  of  tliu  Ruasian  unuy. 

ardor  prava  jtibentittm,  backed,  with  more 
llioD,  by  all  tlio  Cabint-r,  tVnind  pxpr^wwioti 
to  the  BritiMh  eoinuiaudtsr.  Lord  Ra^l&u, 
ftving  him  no  discretion.  Against  his  own 
the  alacrity  of  u  goldier,  he  did  not  ben- 
After  a  series  of  briUiunt  tiucoessee  agaiu»t 
ntunbers,  such  as  could  not  have  be«n 
panted  upon,  the  allied  aruues  found  them- 
I  Athenians  at  the  ejiege  of  Syra«u£«,  in  Ch« 
»<nperior  forces,  and  in  the  pusition  of  a 
'_lter  than  a  besieging  force,  condemned  to  a 
cwiction,  (tufTi'ring,  and  peril,  in  a  eonditioa 
•iA  it  waa»  wod  grocwly  oxag^rated  by  an  on- 
^nd  malig^niLDt  Press.  The  blame  was  thrown 
)ffice,  the  conunissariat,  the  General's  staff, 
with  ACCiimalAt£d  ini&rcpresentation  and 
Lbc  one  man  wbo»o  patient  cndnnuice  and 
uuprocedeuted  military  vituation  prinei)>aUy 
3rve  the  British  army  from  the  fate  which 
luoions  at  Syracujte.  The  number  of  »ick 
far  exceeded  all  anticipation ;  and  ch« 
Wided  for  them  at  Scutari  were  inadequate 
r  iiImL  Thare  was  much  Tmnecemiary  suffering, 
ti'.Un  occurred;  and  indignation  in  Kngiand 
|b  pitch.  The  Queen  took  the  lead  in  aideav* 
ipT'ly  defects,  and  gave  her  warm  sympathy 
lu-nt  to  MiNM  Nightingatf  and  her  nurvei^ 
-gency  went  out  to  Scutari.  To  the  otbcr 
nf  the  service,  considering  the  enormona 
•«Ariom  blame  cuuld  juiftly  attach.  The 
)i'>re.  It  was  the  numerical  inadequacy  of 
1  he-  non-existcnco  of  any  reserve  at  bcnne 
>  (-•iuforcti  it.  that  waa  the  essential  came 
'iiiea.  Lord  Kaglan's  own  letters  lo  the 
■iir  are  clear  on  thi?i  point.     He  write*: 

>'-'ii  would  make  tu  cniufortable.    I  know  that 
I  ■<  send ;  I  only  rtate  the  deficiency  aa  a  tmrtJ 
7o,  4ti.  2  q 
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And  n8»in :  *  Fresb  battalions,  fully  officered,  an  vAmi 
require:  but  alaal  you  hav©  Tory  few  of  these  wiiliiu 
ininictliutv  rea«k.' 

Had  the  Quoeti  known  the  trtith,  iHth  her  keen  i 
of  justice  she  would  never  have  assented,  as  the  nod  i 
Priuce  did,  to  Lord  Fanmure's  despatch  to  Lord  Rai;lB 
coDveying  an  imputation  of  insufificient  attontioD  to  ^ 
welfare  of  his  nioii,  the  iiijustiee  of  wKI^h  cut  lilm  ill 
the  quick.  Proud  as  she  was  of  heing  herself  a  soidlw* 
daughter,  her  whole  heart  trith  hor  artuy  iu  its  Btn«.i*f 
eager  to  honour  ita  heroic  service,  it  is  strange  thit  <b 
sent  no  adequate  expression  of  appreciative  grntlcolrbl 
Lord  Raglan,  it8  General  and  most  distinguished  solfitf. 
In  the  volumes  before  mb  no  incidents  no  omiasJOB  I* « 
painful  to  us  as  thin.  God  forhid  that  we  should  boU 
the  Queen  responsible  for  it  I  She  could  not  know  wfc»l 
she  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Yet  she  was  ncanrt) 
the  truth  than  her  Mini<itors.  For,  with  a  wtm  pcvKJcott 
to  \rhich  they  were  strangers,  she  had  written  to  tl* 
Prime  Minister  six  months  before  the  invasioa  of  thf 
Crimea  took  place  : — 

Bdckixi)ki.m  Paj^cjc.  24  /Vftnwry,  USi 
'The  Queen  muiit  write  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  A  aiA^ 
which  at  thii!  momeut  api>ean  to  her  of  paranurant  iminrv 
auce,  viz.  the  auKUieutatiou  of  the  Army.  The  ten  thuiuHi 
men  by  which  tt  has  been  ordered  to  be  augmented  can  imrHj 
be  considered  tu  have  brought  It  up  to  more  than  an  impratel 
ftnc*  Bstnhliahinent,  huoIi  bh  we  have  often  had  dnnni;  (■•■ 
found  peace  in  Europe ;  but  even  theae  ten  thou«uid  nwa  <i* 
not  yet  obtained.  We  Itave  nearly  pledged  onraehw  m 
Bendlns  twenty-five  thousand  nieu  to  the  Bast,  and  tUi 
pledge  will  linvR  to  be  ivdeemed.  To  keep  even  such  •  foM 
up  in  thu  Gold  will  require  a  -ttronK  available  reserve  at  bom 
of  which  we  .'ihall  be  quite  denuded.  But  we  are  ffObil  ■* 
make  war  upon  Rusaia  I  encuuragrlnR  Austria  and  Pnuslt  V 
do  Bo  likewise,  whereby  we  assume  a  moral  obtigatioD  do> 
to  leave  them  without  assliftaace.  We  engage  in  a  war  KrUck 
may  assume  iu  it»  couri>e  a  totally  different  character  (rO* 
that  of  Its  beginning.  ...  * 

How  many  precious  lives  would  have  been  saved,  bii« 
different  the  course  of  evoubj  might  have  been,  if  tbe, 
Queen's  Ministers  had  recognised   in  time   that  ii 
iiistanco.  at  any  rate,  she  was  wiser  than  they  were 
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Tba  Quoon  took  a  ke«ii  mt«rest  a  IndiiL 

lich  WOK  increased  when,  in  Dwembar  tMSt,  Am  IfaM 

Us   Company  was  abotUbed,  and  the  j^mmiimm  of 

great  dependency  came  directly  under  tbe  Crowns 

May  IS57  tbe  Indian  Mutiny  bro^  out.    Lord  ISIaw- 

>n    entirely   failed    to   appreraats   the   grmvity   of   ihm 

ition.    The  Que«Q  writes  in  Jane  lo  Lord 

Secretary  at  War,  that  '  she  bad  himg  bean  <tf 

it  reiuforcemente  waiting  to  go  to  ladift 

delayed.     The  moment  is  certainly  a 

Lord  Palmemton  »be  writev.  on  Augnct  4 : 

*The    military   measam    bltberto   taken    by 
reniment,  on  whicb  the  Balvatkn  of  India 

3d.  appear  to  tbe  Queeo  a«  bgr  : 
argi-ucy.      We  hare  nearly  flOMO  to  th*  hn 
ibis  nieau!^.  jtut  aa  we  did  in  tba  OtuBeaa 
I  able  to  obtaiu  siwcesaes ;  hut  we  bave  atH  laid  in  a  i 
ops,  nor  formed  Reserres  wbleb  eoold  carrjr  lu  o>Ftr  a  Ipog 
jle.- 

subeequont  letters  tbe  aanie  coinpl«nt  ia  rapaalud  hf 

it  over  and  over  again. 
The  Queen  fully  sympathi^  in  kbeaUad  wtncb  Lotd 

luniiiK  made  against  tbe  riolenl  nuMinr  oi  a  larva  pco- 
portion  of  the  English  community  ng»H^  evwtj  balm 
Indian  of  every  ela^>(.  and  the  wrote  to  laB  faia  m>k  ■* 
hie  great  satisfaction.  Subsoqaently  Lord  f^nhif  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  a  proclamation  to  be  made  by  thm 
Queen  to  her  Indian  »ubject«  on  ber  a««iunpciaa  of  thv 
direct  government  of  ludia.  upon  receipt  of  vfaSdi  tlw 
Queen  Kxitcui  to  Lord  Derby  ; 

'  Tbe  Queen  bas  asked  Lord  Malmesbory  to  — rkjii  b 
detail  to  Lord  Derby  her  ubJt>ction  Ui  tiie  draft  at  l*rnrlaii 
tion  for  India.  Tbe  Queeo  nrould  be  glad  if  Lord  Dcriiy 
would  irrite  it  himself  In  bis  exceUeot  language,  t»iai1rn  !■ 
mtud  tbat  it  in  a  female  sovereign  wbo  vpodn  to  more  tlM« 
100,000,000  of  R&fitem  people  on  asmmfng  tbe  Areet  gorerv- 
ment  over  them  after  a  bloody  ciTil  war.  glvtag  tiMm  pledga 
wbicb  ber  future  reisn  is  to  redeem,  and  mTlgln<ng  Um 
priotriples  of  her  Govemmeot.  Sncb  a  dnenwiMt  tbomlt 
breathf  feelings  of  Kenerority,  b«nsT<rf«tto«^  aad  leligbii 
feeling,  pointing  out  the  privilegee  whiefa  tba  '*^^»-  wfll 
receive  In  beioR  plaoed  on  an  uquality  witb  tbe  enbieoto  at 
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the  British  Crnum,  and  the  prosjierity  following  in  tb« 

of  ci't'ilisatioD.' 

The  draft  was  acoordingljr  altered  so  as  to  be  in  «tm 
harmony  with  the  Queen's  wiBfaes.  Amonj^tother  m^ 
fications  the  following  paragraph  waa  inserted  : 

'  Firmly  relying  onrsdrett   on  the  cmth  of   Cttrinbdt 
and  acknowledging  with  pmtitiide  tbe  solace  of  tvIkgioB,  i 
dbvlaini  alike  the  right  and  desire  to  Ixupoee  oar  ■ 
on  any  of  our  subjects.' 

Referring  to  this,  the  Queen  writes  (December  :2» 
to  Lord  Canuing : 

'The  Queen  acknowledges  tlw  receipt  of  Lord  CVa^t 
letter  ,  .  .  which  has  given  her  the  greatetnt  plea«ninL  It  a 
a  BOitrce  of  great  sntt^fnctlon  and  pride  to  her  to  fed  bcHV 
in  direct  communication  with  that  enormuus  E^pira  wWt  fe 
so  bright  a  jewel  of  her  •rown,  and  which  sho  would  irhfc  to 
»ee  happy,  contented,  and  peaceful.  May  the  pubUeatiM  of 
her  Proclamation  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  and  u^b 
draw  a  veil  over  the  sad  and  bloody  past. 

'  The  Queen  rejoice»  to  hear  that  ber  Viceroy  nvpnm 
this  passage  ftl>out  Religion.  She  strongly  insiBted  ce  iL 
Slie  trusts  aL<)o  that  the  certainty  of  the  Amnesty  'nm*^^ 
open  till  the  Ist  of  January  may  not  be  productive  of  nrtsv 
evil.' 

Early  in  the  year  18S9  it  became  known  that  Louft 
Xapoleon  had  undertaken,  in  alliance  with  the  King  ^ 
Sardinia,  to  invade  Italy  and  endearuur  to  drive  tW 
Aufitiians  out  of  it.  France  had  no  quarrel  with  At»trii, 
and  there  wiis  no  wisiw  belii,  so  that  thore  could  b»  w 
baaid  for  negotiation.  The  Quoen,  however,  took  u 
opportunity  of  writing,  with  Lord  Derby's  fbwistancn.  ■ 
letter  to  Louis  XajMjleon  in  the  tntereet«i  of  peaw;  aai 
a  month  later  a  letter  to  the  Aitatrion  Emperor  «M 
followed  by  a  special  mi&sion  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vieona 
All  was  in  vain.  The  war  broke  out  in  April  ISbU.  U 
July,  after  the  AuNtrian  defeats,  there  wore  n^otiatlotu 
for  peace.  Lord  Palnierstuu  and  Ijord  John  RusecD,  then 
Foreifjn  SeereUiry.  were  urgent  that  England  should  girc 
'moral  support'  to  Louin  Napoleon  in  proposing,  luabAuik 
the  tt'ssion  of  Uimbardy  toPiedmuut.  the  iiidepcndence  u< 
Venetia,  and  an  Italian  confederacy  under  the  Pope, 
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The  Queen 
|hii.itou6  to  n&y  In  reply  ^mi 

i[}cror  of  the  Praocfa 

fland  to   propoMle  he 
-morrow.      He  ""^^t  wbt  ob 
ir  two  It&liao  kjngdo^i*  fnm^ 
her  by    the  troattes  of   1813.  t» 
England  declared  ber  aeaOaBtr 
succeeded  Id  driving  the . 
after  sevoml  Uoodj 
tbo  second  by  dlplfiiMiCT.  < 
'with  her  moml  support  is 
doclared  her  neutnlity*  to ' 
bave  givBD  thar  nninliBn 
She  coDc«ivM  Lord  Jchst 
not   to  aak  her  to  p^*  k*r  * 
fjolliger^its.    As  for  hTT«4f. 
moral  and  genend  ■appocf;  | 
her  sapport,  and  she  oo^C  «s  Iw 

On  the  news  of  tb* 
writes  to  Lord  Joha 

■  The   Emperor  Xapoloo*.   bf  Ui 
great   apparent 
them,  has  created  for 
streogth   in  Eaiopc      ll  b 
tonm-rl:?   Auelris  dow  jan  a*  h* 

fall  of  Seb&-topuI :  and.  if  it  m  ov  la*  itett  t»  fc«  liA 
to  act  thtf  part  of  t^  i  iIimiJumi.  ■hflit  ha  actad  Clvt  <rf  Um 
goneroas  victor,  the  QiweQ  n  doafair  glad  tha«  w»  «IMmM  Mot 
now  have  fallen  into  the  trap  to  Mk  of  AMiria  (a*  fflaMli 

and  neutrals) iiiiIiim  whiefa  ba  was  rwdr  to  waive,    B« 

win  now  probablr  oBiC no  otfOMiBa  Co  o^oir  Aortria.  M  fc«  ha* 
done  to  RujMia,  and  torn  knr  wfMt  d  rwwtmff  mpim  Pr 
aud  Gvnanny — Che  BaspiwKs  psofaabla  next  rfettes.  9lKNdd 
he  thus  have  randand  hbMelf  tiM  Bvater  of  tb*  aotlrv  Coo. 
tiuent,  the  time  laajr  eona  for  as  cflher  to  obey  or  to  Sfbt 
him  with  terrible  odds  n^t^t  tm.  TU»  baa  bean  tbm  Qassn'a 
view  from  the  befnnnhig  of  this  eonpitf^tian.  and  tiventm 
have  hitherto  woDderfolIy  aupportad  tbem.  How  Italy  U  to 
prosper  under  the  Pope's  presidency,  whoae  mlagorenunMiL  of 
hl»  own  amaU  portion  of  it  wa«  the  ostcoidye  eatee  of  the 
war.  tiie  Qtwen  is  at  a  loa^  to  ooDeetTCL  .  .  .' 

The  differences  between  the  Queen  and  Lord  Palmer- 
6ton  and  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  question  of  Brituh 


1 


^-eiT  '.•.■uidiuu  occurred    bet'weei 

■  t.  .-nj*.  -.:  i.ae  question  of  his  recoi 

-. :  _■-  lu-T-ou.  ■:  pronounced  partisan  i 

-  i-r-cnratiTe  at   the    Congrre? 

-.  -  .    ■._3».u.  her  eissent ;  and,  on  Lord 

.-  --i.  farted  by  the  Cabinet,  and 

--s  .auct^iled. 

V    .  ^  r.ow  deny  that  the  liberal 

-^  j^   ^uuiinion  was  an  unepeakabL 

.     -    .:    'ess   degree  to  Europe,   and 

->»■-—•     The   Queen's  attitude   throu^l 

-.tutraJity.  undisturbed  by  her  ju 

;    .-^tkcheroud  conduct  of  the  French 

-;.  ,.i:;vace  sympathies,  which,  as  was  r 

-.t?    vitb   ber  brother    sovereigrn    in    h 

-^'wu^uy  iZIy  of  England,  a  man  of  ] 

"he  Queen's  part  in  the  correepom 

^aus  frvm  first  to  last  daring  the  pc 

.MM  volumes  was  a  worthy  and  a  nob] 

:»  ..-^Ufecepckoi  and  execution  were  due 

;4C  ^tf  :b«  Prince  Consort  we  have  no  ini 
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tho  other,  HUggoat  an  intcrcoium union  of  tiio  woman's 

racter\rith  the  man'^  int«lJig&ne«  producingu  retiultant 

tree  to  which  it  woiild  ho  hard  to  find  a  parallol. 

Tbit*  foTco,  tm  wo  havo  seen,  often  prevailed  in  nwttora 

^f  detail,  and  sometimeti  also  in  mattei-9  of  high  import, 

iven  aj^ain^t  the  »trong  will  and  pupu laiity  of  PaLmerston. 

Lt  other  times  it  was  overborne  and  hod  to  yield ;  for 

le  Queen  fully  recognifled  that  it  did  not  come  within 

ir  prvro^ativo  to  stand  out  agaiuat  tho  duliboi*ate  and 

limuus  opinion  of  her  Ministers.    But,  whether  it  pre- 

uled  or  yielded)  it  tended  continually  to  Roften   the 

speritit^  of  act  and  word  which  go  no  far  to  alienate 

>urts  and  Mini^ttcrs  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  vaguo 

it  lasting  feeling  of  eRtrHiigeoient  and  hostility  between 

itions.    And,  throughout,   it  was  an  unchanging  and 

Abiding  force,  oserciaed,  not  by  a  party  leader  with  an 

aUegiflnce  to  his  country  necessarily  swayed  by  an  under- 

enrront  of  obligation,  in  n  greater  or  less  degree,  to  bow 

to  tho  behests  and  subserve  tho  interests  of  the  particular 

party  or  section  of  his  countrymen  which  put  him   in 

power.    It  was  the  oxpreasion  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 

a  hereditary  sovereign  whose  whole  life  from  childhood 

lay  bared  before  her  people  and  the  world  in  the  trans- 

purent  Himplit-ity  and    truth    of  every  word    that  ctune 

rom  her  lips  or  her  pen,  the  head,  not  of  a  party,  but  of 

le  British  nation,  holding,  by  the  grace  of  God,  her  high 

"ofBce  for  life,  with  no  amhition  for  herself,  no  cause  to 

_»erve  but  that  of  God  and  her  people. 

The  last  and  most  momentous  instance  of  the  result  of 
lis  twofold  forc«  occurred  just  as  the  blow  which  was  to 
svcr  it  wn-s  about  to  fall. 
In  the  autumn  of  1861,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America,  and  when  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  this  country  were  already  in  a  danger- 
ous state  of  tension,  the  British  mail-!^teamer  'Trent' 
was  stopped  and  boarded  by  an  American  ship  of  war; 
and  two  Confederate  envoys,  paiiRengers  in  the  st«amer, 
were  carried  away.  It  was  an  indefeni-ible  outrage,  and 
it  was  essential  that  a  deuiuud  for  their  relea.-^  should 
bo  made.  It  was  said  that,  if  the  demand  wore  refused 
and  war  bi-oke  out,  the  French  would  be  invited  by  the 
Federals  to  join  them  against  England,  the  possession  of 
^Bjbhe  province  of  Quebec  being  offered  them  as  an  induce- 
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A  not;  btjt,  "vsft  I 

.  be  wrote  xht>  Am^ 

_  hia  perwnipl—al 

,  and  soggeetiDg  that  it  iM 

Queea  and  he.  &»  is  ahM 

Bfla'f  hand  writing,  MiiiwJl 

,  it  ran  thus : 

WnnwoK  CjH 
•Tbm  Qbmd  rcturtiB  tbe}<e  liniiiiii— 
Um  w.bol0  she  Hppmve^,  but  tihe  euiMij 
aMn  disft,  that  ftir  cxtminuiilciktloD  to 
OMBft,  is  9oaiewhAt  luoAgre.  She  wool 
•Ml  cfaa  expTMeioii  of  a  hoiie  that  the , 
a0fe  act  mder  iuatructioaf*.  or.  if  ho  d 
Iwailad  UMtn:  Umt  tlie  Uultod  States 
Ikltjr  awmre  that  tJw  Brituh  Govemmet 
lh(  to  be  insulted,  and  the  eectirity  ci 
liens  to  be  placed  iu  jeopardy  ;  that  Her' 
M*  anwOUBir  to  believe  tliat  the  UuiU 
■MHMfed  wantouly  to  pat  an  insult  ujf 
to'ftdd  to  their  many  distrtaisiug  compi 
i^^mHamot  dispate  upon  us;  and  that' 
to  befiere  that,  upon  a  full  uousidoration 
Mwl  of  the  nadoubted  breach  of  iatomal 
iter  voald  spontaneously  offer  Huch  n 
aaaistjr  this  country,  riz.  the  rt^toratiai 
fwangms  and  a  suitable  apology.' 

tJMtt  suggestions  were  adopted  and' 

jMp&tch  as  amended  srat^     Before 

>l^po«it«  ahores  of  the  Atlnntic,  and 

'rwtch.  two  oontinonte  awaited  the  tn 

ried  peacemaker  sank  to  his  reet 

■  .3    and   hallowed    far   a    hitjh    eoo 

ring  faith,  the  exceeding  bitter  c 

-tricken  heart  of  the  truest  wrife  I 

*   ^e  throne  of  God. 
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modvm  Tadsm.  '*?"  T'TT'^"* 
STS— rarbma  rallgioua  aasocUil^ 
9il— JajMoaaa  laaaanab  374- 
proepacu  of  Clutatlanltjr.  fU- 
nllgum  la  Clilaa  at  a  law  sU^  i!> 


J 


,  sir  H..  -Cewiuof  Lndlk'  ITS. 
W.  B..  '  Tbe  Todu.-  IBtt-SOl. 
srelt.  PnoMcat,  on  pRfMUMloa 
for  war.  27 
Booarrrtt,  PTMlcUnt.  uid  Traata, 
S8 — app«&l  fc^almt  oW  ■  In  Ing  ipoaey 
bjr  oompt  idwuul  si— bte  rtaw  oa 
tnuU.  47  — oa  maperrteloii  uid 
rosulBtion  a(  ihcm.  4T-40.  5t-S7 — 
lavmliKWlon  Into  the  parkioK  tn- 

Bo»«i.-tli,  D.  G.,  •  'lOTc-anMW,*  Ul. 

Ruftk'Tll.  hard  John,  uid  lb*  P— »!«■, 

SU-Sil— tmootBOT  PrvmlBT.  861. 


Bit*.  Ucsa, '  solmoo  Mid  Troat,'  611, 

S14. 

S*ram,  John  ot,  '  Palfcniltoiu,'  73. 
Kt-JM 

ficott.  Sir  Omattu,  on  tlu  pioariM  of 
BonoA,  471L 

SMbotua.  F.,  'Tbo  Village  Oom- 
nuinJty.'  ISO,  moU. 

Sh^w.  Blr  F.  O..  •  DrT-l>7  VUhing.' 
611- 

Shelley.  P.  B.,  >  •  lov^mjTfUo/  43*- 
430. 

Stchol.  W..  -DlsTMll:  A  Btod;  la 
Pcrwoa&lltr  and  IdeM,'  IM,  ITS. 

Sinclatr.  Upiva.  •  Th«  Juogl^' 40. 

Skeat.  W.  W.,  'Fagan  Itacco  of  the 
Malay  PktaiuiaU.'  I7tf  (l  mq. 

Saiall  UotdlagB  and  AUoUBentt  BUI. 
(or  England.  ii»—pnri»looa^  A. 

Small  Laadhoidan'  BID  for  SootUnd. 
233— pro  vial  una,  {b. 

Smith.  Dr  B..  on  'Tbc  Waatlas 
DiMoaao  at  lafaala  aail  ChUdrao,' 
113. 

Smiih,  MiAa  L.  T..  '  Tha  KnglUb 
Manor,'  lao. 

Soral'a  'Xurope  and  the  French 
Bovolution,'  s:n  -cunwr  of    iho 
blatorlan,  5^,  .'(33— atrikes  nl  lliv 
imdlllon  of  the  lUvvlulioii.  530  — 
tli«  war  with  Evropo,  aaT— sJtua- 
ttoo  of  Rai>op«an  Stat**,  t&.— the 
li  be  ral  U I  ng  tooTemen  t,  938— rivalry 
wllh    Boglaod.    SSO^-attltude   of 
Hollaad.    540— Spain.    <A.— Itatj-. 
Ml— Oermany.  i6.— Austria.  342— 
BoMla,   543— th«   Revolution  wel- 
oooted,  i&.— rMutta  abroad,   S44 — 
iMd  (tilliieno*  of  Cb«  flrat  Jmtaria, 
S4S— tlM  S|^b  to  Var*iuM«.  MS— 
tbe  Lasliilativa  AasamMv.  U.— tbe 
Tieatr  of  Berlin,  <b.  —Talleyrand, 
St7 — and     Dumoarlea.     lb.  —  Im- 
nrtsonmsiil  ot  ttie  Klug  and  Qat'cn. 
H8— abolUtou  of  the  monarch)-,  ib. 
— pcctoiMloaa  o(  tbe  new  B«pttbl(c, 


nUed. 

iA.— theDtrectaer.l 
&M~&S«— PltTs  peape— la  lor  | 
(&.— Booapasta    In    BKypc 

troaUaa 
CoaUtlaB.  a.— i1k 

"t*---*  m. 

apMOh.  Tb*  VarlMiM  or  ■qbH^ 
M— BOBibar  at  werda  for  <»e  meaa- 
Img,  4&.— oamet  pa  mi  ndarteM  «< 
the  dlalKita,  87— oM  mMBlapi.  <B 
-obeoiele  UMortoal 
iimenBi 
of  Armbm  ■Bd~amt««^«>* 

powada.  Si  —  typloal 
wtirda,  n  flirtTiitt —  wawiffw,  fh.— - 
•laiUM.  Ot— neUnlMirial  expna- 
■iOM.  M— pnnwWal  mjIb^v  ft.- 
loeaL  W  ilatartoil.  M— pcessad- 
otion.  87  me  of  prooowna.  M — 
rerbal  eadl^  ».  — loan  «retd^ 
ffO— hrpstbetical  uiiineegM,  lOD— 
their  untea.  101— enMoa  of  deatk 
and  lUIndc  lOS— Aama.  10*— 
bom^-made  meJIelaw.  IM — plant* 
names,  tb,  ~  wealber-Iora.  105— 
fanning,  106-100— aolmala.  IM— 
Wrth  and  weddlns  coalonu,  106— 
funeral,  100— ccc)«iia»tleal,  lb. 
Spenocr  and  GiUrn.  •  SatlTe 
«f  Central  Atutnlla,'  extraft  bom, 
I»l. 

8purmOH,OafoMTuF.  E..  'Hratidaat 

In  BBXtkh  Poetry.'  427. 
Standard  Ofl  Cofopany,  oils*Al*atlMt 
sa  —  capltallHrfloa.    30  -  aae    <t 
nnderband  mean*,  ib. — proflta,  XI 
— action  agnlnut,  5S. 

Stanniore.  Lord.  bU  lUe  of  'Sidney 
ITeTtM-n.'  308  tt  teif. 

Sletrvm.    L..     'Th«    Shame    of    tbe 
Oitjei,'  W. 

Stpvran,  Mr  W.  C,  'The  Pra>ctlc«l 
Anxlcr,  5SS. 

Stoc^  Exchange,  London,  ofllelal  Uat, 
840. 

Stoekmar,  Baron,   his  tactful   help- 
rulneea,  579. 

SwJtaeriand,   partlamentary  ayaten. 
»». 

T. 

Taft.  Mr,  hl«  *Iow  of  the  prataMlvVj 
ajiUm  ond  TruwU,  4B.  1 

Taanyt.ou.  Uird.  »a  a  poet  of  mfm*] 
einui.  433-455.  ' 

Tharetou.    E..   ■  Etbaogriplit* 
IB  Southern  India.  179,  fOI. 
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ToilM,thoIren*toin9&Bd  beHefs.  196- 
SOI. 

Trade.  prer«rMillKl,  with  Uie  Coloa- 
In,  279.  28e-fi84. 

TnuU  and  Presidant  Roo««T*lt, 
^—tutUamixisoi  to,  2l>— rewull  ot 
«xp(MUir««  ot  the  ■yiileni.  ib.—lo- 
mnnoe  oampuiUw.  aO— nillwsjs. 
3t-38— prlvaM-car  compttnicx,  83— 
SWndardOll  Companj.  34-66— the 
BlklnB  Bill,  97— (-■am  ot  Umasport- 
Ing  live  cattle,  Sd—MfukUla  of  Cbe 
bMlclns  InHuvIo',  30-48  — NalU- 
Beynolda  ReporU  48  —  Intentate 
Mimineree  elaiue.  4S— pulthni  of 
UiB  SnpmiM  Court.  <A.—«xucts«  of 
powrr.  14-lA— nnt  1-1  mat  leglalAtlon, 
45,  SO,  M— Tniflic  Aivot  lotion  auaaa, 
4}— cKtabllsbiacnt  of  k  Uiircau  ot 
Cnrpnrfttlofu,  4B— peiuUttcs  at  tt' 
iMllcig,  in—Actlotw  Msainot.  MSS 
— niinihcur,  fil — dlfflcultli-*  of  the 
nork  of  regulation,  &I^AT. 

U. 
Unlied  Stateh,  KyBtem  ot  leelalatlon. 

V. 

,  V&agtuu),  Henrr.  hlii  Dty»ttCKl  pottrr, 
445. 

Taugbon-StereuK    Mr.  Iiix  tbeorieB 

on  tho  Semang.  IbD. 
Tlotorla.  The  X<ott«rs  of  Qaeen, 

5A». 
VliioKr«<loir,  P.,  'The  Growth  of  tbe 

Miinor,'  130  ft  mq.— ■  VlUatDAgo  in 

Englimd,'  140,  luite. 
Vlis11<  Inflnwica  on  Diu)t«,  50. 


W. 

Ward,  Sic  J.,  hia  vlrw*  oa 
tW  tnAf.,  28B. 

WtttOT^uppljr  oTUw  Dniud  Kb^ , 
dom.  Til*,  371— pnaaal 
3TT-aS0— n  luarkstWUe  comi 
97fl — tbe  term  '  wKter-mppIr,'  i 
— ooMamnpUoii  par  hnd  )a  ' 
diUricta.  3S1 — Lfaa  Londoa 
(ft.— w«A]th  of  water  hoardi' 
oomiMuiias  SSI,  38X — caukil 
paniaa.  889 — th«  TluiBiaa  flaw, 
— tlM!  LvB,  868 — dlmaaakNwart 
rrwrvoii-H.  t&.— «*tlmBta  of  vm- 
sutDptiou,  9&A — Tariooa  no,  K 
»a.^-  future  demand.  886  tfwtala- 
fall.  .-»?— wnnt*  o(  wator,  I*- 
depatatioQ  of  Coantjr  CoBndk.  W 
— compelit  Ion  (or  aovraea  ot  n^w 
3ai-M3— inodeouUe  coDiraCM- 
refona  hladaraa,  AM — rvportaf  da 
Salmon  VUbeiiea  fniiiiiilMlmiin 
aa4-»i7— aewA««  iMllatMa,  W- 
A  Central  Wat«r  DppArVBcM.  A- 
puLiIlc  aud  private  righU.  Ji^ 
WiLt-^rHlind  Iloorda,  ase-WI. 

WativDutiion.  Mr  Thoodtw,  n  Iki 
mysticbui  oC  Honwtil.  441. 

Wellinftton,  the  I>ubo  of,  innt«<l  » 
form  a  tiovrmiueat,  ySS. 

WlUtinsou.  R.  J..  'Malar  BaOrf^' 
IM 

Wolf.  L..  -The  CeabenanrEdUM^ 
Lord  Qeaooaaaeldn  uuteVMk' 
1S3,  17& 

WorcUwnrtli,  WiUlnm,  aa  avjithal 
poet.  145-450. 

Wright.  ProL  J.,  'Tba  EaglU  n»- 
iMt  Uettooarr.'  Mlltnl  by,  A 
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®ut  lonbon  Cbatities 

Zbc   (Sluattetlis   Veview 
(Tbatitied  H5verti5et 

Oatkm,19(n. 


DEADERS  of  the  Quarterly  Kkvikw 
are  earnestly  requested  to  examine  the 
advertisements  of  Charities  contained  in 
the  following  pages.  All  of  them  are 
thoroughly  deserving  and  all  are  sadly  in 
need  of  funds.  Even  a  very  small  dr^nation 
will  be  thankfully  received. 


Index  to  Charities  subjoined  to  the  Appeal  :— 


Britiah  Aflylum  for  iJeaf  nnd  Dumb  Females  ...  •■• 

Chtuiag  Cross  Hcspital       .>.  >...  ■■•  — 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ...  ...  .>.  •■. 

QneBo  Charlotte's  Lyingf-in  HotpitaJ  ...  ...  .» 

Royal  Alfred  Aged  Merchant  Seamen's  Institution 

Shipwrecked  FistiermeD  and  Mariners'  Royal  BcoevoJont  Socioty 

Waits  and  Strays 


CHARING  GROSS  HOSPfTAL 


BJU-TK 


^ 


TTHE  COCJICU. 


IBttftlilMlWlkB' 

Stnadaad0w 


23,000  sck  .^ 


£20,000 


7^ 

ISO 

oa    tbe    Out-Patieat 


VERY   URGEItT  MEED   OF  H£LP. 


,  iwcivcd  kp  tfcc  BmIbx^  or  by  thr  Ti 


WALTER    ALVEY,  Sttnttr^ 


iaritei 


FORM    OF    BCOUEST. 

"I  givftuid^eqoaubutbeTnasnmarTr 

Mm  of  ,«  _  _j  ««_  .w,  MM-—  _„.  —  ^ 

bee  of  LaiBCT  daljr,  to  be  pud  m  ■oon  ater  ngr  danaw  w  i^af 

poMtUe"  '" 


il  til  Hill  aifi  Mini  Ti ■iiiiTiiaiBiiii  inrm«iiM|^_^ 

<ar  aH  By  tuick  &ad  boma  kaowa  m  ^T 


4    THS  QtJMRTSRLV  RRVIEW  CHARITIES  ADVKSTtSBM 


BRITISH  ASYLUM  FOR  DEIF  &  DUMB  FEMALES 

Office 
5  BLOOMSnURY    SQCIARH  (latk  or  V}  Md  uok  SOOuoQ,  WC 

LOWER    CLAPTON. 

HSTABLtSHBD    ttgi.    OnilM  ondtrtjiti  *biI  iCth  Vlet.c.«).l 


HIS    MAjBSTY    THE    KING,    H8R    HAfBSTY    QUKEN    ALBXAKMU. 

PrtiUtit-l.ORO   AMHERST  OP    HACKNlfV 

Vta-Pr^iiJiia-rHB  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAMTSRBVRY. 

rndnrtr-UAURlCK   C    C.    CLYN,    K*q. 

Siiia«r*-hU»».  GLVN.   HILLS  A  Co..    LoHuu)   Srnxt. 

SMfMsiy— W.   T.   tULLYKR.    B«B. 


ObJ»cta— 1>)  Ta  Modra,  edoMu  oreMiiiiiBihsMlaeMkM  ef  Advk  ItaibDM 

Mula  Roni  10  rax*  c4  (ca. 
tt)  Tff  clvD  toduMrtal  nlolan  and  wIMw  totnujUwi.  wtit  ■  •%■  ■ 

eiubU  Pcnule  DmI  HntM  to  pk  '  "-I'Ftnnil  ■nit  nrripj  ii^ 

uicfnl  {idUtioa  In  Wtt. 
Ifi)  Topratldoa  UomclMIbe  Houulni  and  ihoH  «Ih>.  Iraw  bHOidU. 

inllneitr.  or  ice.  m  im>bl«  M  do  k«}tiili«  («««f*  Arirvn 

tDklniMUUKe. 

An  Annual  Rladion  oF  lamsM*.  Ire*  (o*  ihrsa  jann,  ukm  rrlioci  la  JflOk  taiM^ 
in  alia  jiJiniCMdbr  iMijrRWRtofaf  null  iiHiualuiMMHilbisiBlntHaumi    '~ 


SubBoHptlona  and  Donations  utig«ntly  nomlBrf, 


Royal  Alfred 

AQED  MERCHANT   SEAMEN'S   INSTITUTION 

KBTABLIBHIO    1MT. 


HUNDREDS  OF  DBSTITUT  E, 
AHD    DESERVING 
APPLICANTS 
AWAITING 

RELIgP. 


.eV^cN^ 


.«^ 


^x*^-^"^^' 


OVER 
2,000 
ALREADY 
PERMANENTLY    ASSI5T10. 


P«tr«n  1    M.R.H.    THK    PftlNCE    OF    WA1.BS.    tCO..    K.T. 
Butken:  WILLIAMS  DEACON  S  BANK.  Ltd.,  Btfckla  Lane.  B.C 

Brerttm  rg  t 
4.  BAILBV  WALKSR. 


OtPf! 

S8,  Pknohurom  St.,  E.O. 


SKA,' 


«*THERE 

BUT 

Tb*  mnektd  SuW.  ruhasM, 
«M-.)i  ■lllllly  w«d  (ot  oa  t{>e 
tpMMJmtbMM:  ihc  Wk1o». 
Oipfcan,  Mc  JMiDoAjBJy  loailii 
OKI  Md  ••uoDTni :  umI  all 
•caltftn  *n  CMOWkgad  lo 
«HrdM  thnft  by  becMnaf 
baeiciMy  aeiafcan  of 

THK 

SHIPWRECKED 

""*"""•"■"••  MARINERS' 

RoyBl  B«naw«l*nt    SOCIETY 

VUdi  U  Ribol  <nr  H^^MOUo  Pa««  ua  ik  F^fai..  ■  IAN 
CONTRIBUTIONS    APPEALED    FOR. 

/dtroH-HIS    MAJKSTV    THE    KING. 

rtswb.t— THE     KI.  HOiIl,     TK*     )t-*VL    C'^nXU-l.     ICC 
^-Jtaf'mmm     VKB-APMHIAI.     W.     !■.     »,     UaHK. 

>  e.  maodk.  e>«.  M,  Boftitk  S«rMt,  P^l  ■all  ImI,  t-W. 


e     TUB  QUARTERLY  KRYIBW  CHASmES  AOVKttTtSEB. 

THE  HOSPITAL  FOB 

SICK  CHILDREN 

Great  Ormond  Street,  w.c. 


Pnsidtni:    THE    DUKE    OF    FIFE,    K.T. 
ChiirmM        ■        ARTHUR  LUCAS,  Eiq. 
Vkc-ChMlrmsn    -    JOHN  MURRAY,  E««i. 
TfAtsuttf         -      J.  F.  T.  DEACON,  E«i. 


Because    this    Hospital    is   so    well    known  it  ii  t 
mistake  to  suppose  it  ts  well  off  financially. 

On  the  contrary,  the  land  the  Hospbal  stands  ca 
is  mortgaged  as  security  for  a  debt  of  £16.000. 

£5,000  has  to  be  raised  every  year  to  naake  good 

the  difference  between  assured  income  and 
expenditure. 

The  Hospital   is  the  oldest  and   largest  Childrm's 
Hospital  as  well  as  the  leading  Medical  Schcnl  lor, 
Children's  Diseases  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Hospital   should  have  first  claim  on  all  w^ 
care  for  children. 

STEWART  JOHNSON. 

Sesntary, 


r 


EXC/O 


^^^  A.IK     J  7  SO.  ^M^ 

^ASSURANCE^ 


IE.      UFC      SCA.      ANNUITIES.      ACCIDENTft.      BURQLARV. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABIUTV.     FIDEUTV  GUARANTEE. 


ria<  Ttrmm  to  AmHUilantM  wHen  hpaith  (t  impairtO, 


t^e  Carrorallon  nIII  4wl  *»— 

:irroR  uf  wills,    tkustee  op  wills  a  senLENEXTs. 


hMpt^ln  ,T««  «.'!  Injarmatn*  mitg  »i  sMiH*fi0  (in  irppi'CatUn  fa  tJit  trrrttatT/. 

Offlce-ROTAL    EXCHANGE.     L.ONDON,    B.O^ 
WMt    End   Omoe~29.  PALL   HALL.  S.W. 


HE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LEAGUE 

With  M'hteA  it  I ncarpornted  the  LaiJt '  l>rlll  A  tutUatitin. 
(A  STRICTLY  MON-PARTY  ORGANISATION). 

I«WI        ....        fioia-M a r«hiil     »*HL    WOBCWm,    V.C..    I(.0. 


OBJECTS    OF     THE     LEAGUE. 

T»  ••aur«  %ttm  p*«a«  »a4  m^t^ty  of  1h«  eowntry  and  tttn  Kmpir^ 
»nfl  ImpnM*  tti«  monti  anil  phralcal  oonttltion  »r  !»>«  noltan  by 
annBlnS    «D0W1     tha     ■Ooplion     or     unl««nM(l    inllltAry    IrMlninK     tn 

e*<l«if  By  aawnO  »»i|r*lcia1  tr»lnlnK,  (rtllitarr  drtit,  and  rHI*  •h«otlns 
In  all  vcHool*.  B<3e«'n|>«'i'a(t  by  !>•■  inatructlen  of  •all  SHttsh  bfty* 
In  palMMIam  maa  duty  tswarda  ttialp  country. 

TERMS     OF    QUBSCftlPTION. 
I    r   J. 
Hon.  Tta*-Pruld«nt.jr«iirlr    £S    0   D      ■noban  tvr  Lift 

aMI,Vto»-PW»l<l»«lt,ftrtlfB     3*     O     0  A<l9M!l«tM 

•intara.  FMrfr  --;■-,       -  -    r-    •  rti 
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Tilt  oibinvl'isxi  :(  I»:li 

I    I  3d.     IDU^lllll)'    .    lluls     ».'! 


■  pUeo  gf  AaeckHL 


THE    SECRETARY.    THE    NATIONAL    SERVICE    LEAGUE. 

(■ll^  oKk'i  >i  intO'^rttc^  tK«  (.ad)    D")'   *Mo4i4l>on. 

7X.    Viciaria    awMk    WKSTmiMBTKH.    S.W. 
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